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INTRODUCTION. 


The  discoveries  made  by  the  Expedition  to  the  North-west  in  the 

years  18 19-209  being  such  as  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 

•  •      •      •      . 

the  existence  of  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  that  direc- 
tion,  while  they  served  also  to  point  out  the  most  probable  means  of  its 
accomplishment.  His  Majesty,  on  the  representation  of  Lord  Viscount 
Melville,  commanded  another  attempt  to  be  made  to  effect  that  object ; 
and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  were  pleased  once 
more  to  honour  me  with  the  command  of  an  Expedition,  to  be  equipped 
at  Deptford  for  that  purpose.  The  Hecla  having  been  found  well 
adapted  to  this  service,  a  second  ship  of  precisely  the  same  class  was 
now' selected,  and  I  received  my  commission  for  Hi&  Majesty's  ship  the 
Fury,  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  tons  burthen,  on  the  30th 
of  December  1820.  The  Hecla  was  re-commissioned  by  Captain 
George  Francis  Lyon,  on  the  4th  of  January  following. 

The  officers  who  accompanied  the  former  Expeditions  having  volun- 
teered their  services,  their  Lordships  were  pleased  to  re-appoint  such 
as  the  present  establishment  would  admit  The  same  preference  waa 
likewise  given  to  such  of  the  former  crews  as  were  considered  fit  for 
this  service ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  seamen  also  coming  forward 
to  enter,  the  ships  were  speedily  well  manned.  The  Reverend  George 
Fisher,  who  had  accompanied  the  Expedition  to  Spitzbergen  in  1818^ 
was  now,  at  the  recpmimendation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 

Boyal  Society,  appointed  Astronomer ;  and  it  being  in  every  respect 

•      •      •      • 

desiraUe  that  a  Chiqslttn  should  form  a  part  <^  our  establishiiieiUy 
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Mr.  FiBher  also  received  an  order  to  act  in  that  capacity.  A  second 
lieutenant^  two  able  seamen,  and  a  corporal  of  marines,  were  added 
to  the  former  complement ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  whole  on  board 
each  ship  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  Table. 


RANK. 


CmtiinaiNler        • 
Chaplain  and  Astronomer    . 

Lieuteaanto 


Surgeon 
Porter 
Aasistant  Sargeon 


Midshipmen 

Assistant  Survejor 

C^erk 

Gunoer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter   . 

Greenland  Master 

Greenland  Mate 


0^m^i^^0^^^0^0^ 


Cook 

Leading-Men 
Quarter-Master  . 
Gunner*s-Mate  • 
Boatsiwain'^s-Mate 
CarpenterVMate 
Annourer*8-Mate 
'Sailmaker  . 


Able  Seamen 


*»^«^»»^N*^i»# 


Marinas. 


Sergeant 
Corporal 
Privales 


Astronomer^s  Senrant 


ON  BOARD  THE  FURY. 


OlHosn*  M«B«. 


William  Edirard  Patrj 

George  Fisher 

Joseph  Nias 

Andrew  Reid 

John  Edwards 

William  Haf  ?ey  Hooper 

James  Skeoeh 

John  Henderson 

Francis  Rawdon  If.  Croztcr 

James  Clark  Ross  . 

(in  Fury  only)  John  Bushnan 

James  Halse  . 

James  ScalloB         • 

William  Smith 

Ge<Hge  Flddis 

John  Allison  . 

George  Crawford    . 


John  Spackman 


Total  . 
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1 

8 
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1 
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1 

1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
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George  Francis  Lyon 


Henry  Parky  nsHoppaer 
Charles  Palmer     .        » 

Alexander  Fisher 

John  Jermain 

Allan  M'Laren 

Joseph  Sherer 

Charies  Riohanls   . 

Wittiam  Nelson  Griffiths 

Edward  Bird 

William  Mogg        , 

Joseph  Macklin 

Joseph  Lilley 

Charles  Purfier 

George  Fife    . 

Alexander  Elder    . 


1 
1 
6 
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Charles  Wise 
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I 


2 

1 
1 
1 


1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
94 

1 
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iirinoPBBgiPifi  ii 

The  mode  ^fdoaUing  and  fortifying  the  diips  difered  in  no  materiiA 
drcumBtance  from  th4t  befcHre  emplo jed^  which  was  found  to  havo 
afforded  the  greatest  d^^ree  of  tstrength^  consistently  with  the  requisite 
attrition  to  the  stowage  and  sailing  qualities^  of  which  perhaps  any 
ship  is  capaUe.  In  the  exterior  equipment  of  the  hulls,  the  only  alte^ 
rations  worthy  of  notice  consisted  in  inraeasing  the  thickness  of  th^ 
doubling  to  «x  indios^  to  give  the  dups  some  additionid  stability  ;  and 
in  making  the  rudder-eases  much  larger,  in  order  to  allow  the  rudd^7« 
more  room  for  shipping  and  unshipping,  whereby  that  operaticm  if 
much  fiudlitated.  The  skqifi  were  barque-rigged  as  before;  but  in 
order  to  increase  our  resources  in  stores  of  every  kind,  it  was  su^ested 
by  my  friend.  Captain  George  Cheyn^  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
adopt  the  plan  c£  ^  equalized''  fore-masts  and  main-masts,  which  had 
<tf  late  been  partially  introduced  into  our  naval  ser^ce,  at  the  recom^ 
mendation  of  Vioe-Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  Comptroller 
of  His  Majesty's  Navy.  An  advantage  somewhat  less  obvious  than 
that  just  mentioned,  was  the  appointment  of  two  ships  of  exactly 
the  samesiae  in  every ;  respect.  The  idea  usually  entertained  of 
the  necessity  of  having  one  of  the  *  two  vessels  thus  employed,  a 
small  one  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  shoaler  water,  is  in  my 
opinion  an  erroneous  one.  The  examination  of  shoal  and  uncertain 
passages  is  best  conducted  in  boats,  which  may  be  equipped  and 
despatched  at  five  nunutes'  warning,  while  a  small  vessel  intended 
more  eaqHressly  for  this  purpose  will^  after  all,  draw  as  much  water 
as  the  laiger  one  within  two  or  three  feet,  which  di^rraice  is  in  reality 
but  a  trifling  one.  Allowing,  however,  that  some  benefit  may  be 
d^ved  in  this'  way  firom  the  services  of  a  smaller  vessd^  it  is  by  n# 
means  to  be  put  into  competition  with  the  inevitable  disadvaitagep 

a  s 


W  mTRODUCTIOlt. 

aiisiilg  fircym  her  confined  stowage,  and  her  kucupndij  to  moeire  the 
crew  of  the  ot&er  vessel  in  caae  of  serious  and  inepanble  injury  hap- 
pening to  the  latter.  Aiiy  Tessel  unable  to  carry  evevy  item  of  h» 
own  resources,  must  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  voyage  become  a 
burthen,  and,  in  case  of  sejparation,  helpless  and  ineiBicient;  a  contin- 
gency which  there  is  no  necesidty  for  risking.  If  to  what  has  just 
been  stated  be  added  the  advantages,  which  every  seaman  wiil^  readily 
appreciate,  of  each  ship  being  enabled  to  furnish  her  consort^  on  any 
occasion  of  loss  or  damage,  with  stores  of  a  size  aiid  nature  exactly 
suited  to  her  wants,  no  doubt  can,  I  thinks  exist  of  the  eiqiediency  c^ 
having  the  two  ships  precisely  similar* 

So  rigidly  was  this  principle  adhered  to  in  the  equipment  of  the 
present  Expedition,  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  improbability  of 
both  ships  sustaii\ing  losses  in  the  same  articles,  our  supply  of  stores 
might  almost  be  considered  as  doubled  by  this  arrangraiient.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  fore-masts  and  main-masts  were  not  only  ^  equalize  " 
in  each  ship,  but  the  dimensions  of  these,  and  of  every  thing  belonging 
to  them,  were  precisely  alike  in  both,  so  that  any  article  belonging  to 
either  of  these  four  masts  might  be  transferred  from  ship  to  diip^  and 
at  once  applied  to  its  proper  use,  without  sdection,  trials  or  alteration 
of  any  kind.  In  the  course  of  the  following  Narrative,  it  wiU  be  seen 
what  essential  service  was  derived  from  thia  plan  in  the  indisf^ensaUe 
article  of  anchors,  on  which  the  safety  of  a  ship  so  often  and  so  entirely 
depends.  I  have  been  thus  esqdieit  in  stating  aome  of  the  advantages 
of  this  arrangement,  from  a  conviction  c£  the  abaolote  neomsily  q£ 
resorting  to  it  in  the  equipment  of  two  ships  thatnust  necessarily  be 
'dependent  sdbly  on  thdr  own  resources,  for  A  lo&g  «Bd  unoertain 
period  <>f  time. 


Some  material  fdtemiions  were  made  in  the  interior  arrang^iient% 
which  experience  snggested  as  necessary  to  the  accommodation,  healthy 
and  comfort  of  the  officers  and  men.  One  of  the  principal  of  these 
consisted  in  applying  a  thick  close  lining  of  cork  all  round  the  ships' 
fides,  and  on  the  under  part  of  the  upper  decks,  fore  and  ail.  Shnt- 
ters  and  pli:<g6  of  l3le  same  material  were  also  fitted  to  every  window, 
i^y-light,  and  illuminator,  so  as  ((K>mpletely  to  surround  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  ships,  during  the  winter  months,  with  this  wbfttanca 
€are  being  thus  taken  to  prevent  the  rapid  escape  o£  the  warmth, 
recourse  was  also  had  to  the  most  efl^tual  means  of  producing  and 
distributing  it  With  this  view,  an  apparatus  was  fixed  on  the  orlop 
deck  of  each  ship,  between  the  sail-room  and  the  main  hatchway,  on  a 
plan  proposed  'and  executed  by  Mr.  Sylvetiter,  for  eonveyiog  a  current 

of  heated  air  into  the  several .  inhabited  apartments.    It  is  described 

« 

1^  Mr.  Sylvester  to  >^  conmst  of  a  wroughtJron  vessel,  about  twenty- 
two  inches  sqirare,  placed  upon  pillan  resting  on  a  cast4ron  frame 
upon  the  beams  of  the  orlop  deck.  This  vessel^  or  cockle,  was  four 
feM  high,  close  at  the  top,  havi^  an  opening  in  fix>nt  for  the  ash* 
'pit  and  feeding-door,  and  another  behind  for  the  discharge  of  the 
•smoke  into  a  perpendicular  iron  tube.  The  fire^placC;  is  within  this 
vessel,  and  the  heat  is  given  to  its  interior  rarfdce.  On  the  outside 
is  an  irrai  covering  colitaining  tubes,  which  approa^  nearly  at  right 
tas^les,  to  the  surface  of  die  cockle ;  these  bxb  divided  into  two  por- 
tionS)  one  below  to  receive  the  coU  air^  which  impinges  upou  the 
^«odde;  the  tflher  shipps,  for  the  diadiarge  of.  the  mann  air.  These 
-two  catities-aM'SepiiMted  firom  each  other  by  a  second  eaBrngTahmai 
four  'feet  square  'below/  tot  ^.thje.  mid  air,  and  terminating  in  tivo  foot 
square  at  the  upper-deck,,  where  a  part  of  the  wacm  air  n  -dtp- 


diaiged ;  the  rest  Is  conveyed  hj  flu^  on  each  vde  the  ship  to  die 
cabins  q£  the  commander  and  other  aflScers.  The  velodty  of  the  warm 
air  current  through  an  apertiire  two  feet  square  is  about  five  or  mx 
feet  per  second."  This  stove  was  intended  by  the  inventor  to  conr 
sume  only  five  pecks^  or  a  bushel  and  a  quartear  of  coalsy  by  a  ccHistaAt 
fire  throu^out  the  twenty-feur  hours ;  but  even  this  quantity  wm 
found  more  than  sufficient,  except  during  the  most  severe  part  of  th^ 
second  wintei^.  The  galley-fire  was  tamed  with  its  face  aft,  whioh 
served  to  impart  much  more  warmth,  as  well  as  a  more  cheerM 
appearance,  to  the  lower  deck.  This  plan  had  not  been  before  adopted 
because  it  was  understood  that  the  fire  would  not  draw  so  well ;  but 
the  reverse  of  this  was,  on  trial,  found  to  be  the  case. 

I  must  not  here  omit  to  notice  a.  staple,  ingenious,  and  eflfeetu^ 
eontrivance,  now  first  adopted,  for  mditing  snow  for  otir  oonsumptioft 
as  water,  during  the  winter  months,  without  any  additional  eJLpeAse  of 
fuel  The  smoke  issuing  firom  the  galley-fire,  and  indeed  its  heat 
generally,  does  little  or  no  service  beyond  thfe  ordinary  purposes  tMf 
oboking  to  whidi  it  is  applied.  It  occurred  to  Messrs.  Lambe  atfd 
Nicholson  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  aperture  through  which  the 
«Qu>ke  ascends,  by  a  metallic  vessel  or  tank  of  conaderable  capacity, 
allowing  the  smoke  to  pass  fireely  up  on  eadt  side  of  it,  and  thus  to 
communicate  a  constant  heat  to  the  vessel  In  the  top  of  the  tank  m 
n  large  circular  hole  for  supplying  it  with  snow  from  the  upper  dedi^ 
and  in  the  letwer  part  is  inserted  a  cock  fn  drawing  off  the  water. 
This  apparatus,  whidi  was  so  little  in  the  way  that  it  could  not  evoft 
he  seen,  produced  without  any  increase  of  fuel,  and  with  the  t^Bipex^ 
ture  of  the  external  atmoq>bere  nearly  at  zew^  sixty--fire  gallt^mi  Of 
pure  water  firom  morning  till  n^t ;  a  quantity,  of  counsel  more  than 


toffieient  for  our  whole  consuinption,  had  there  beeii  any  ooca8i<Mi  to 
Knit  the  expense  of  an  article  go  conducive  to  health  and  comfert 

In  the  account  of  the  preceding  voyage,  it  has  been  stated*  that  a 
serious  annoyance  arose,  during  the  winter,  from  the  accumulation  of 
Aioistare  and  ice  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  lM*eath  and  other 
icapouTS  in  the  ships'  companies-  bed-places.  It  was  determined,  thei^* 
lore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  away  with  these  both  fi>r  the 
offioers  9od  men,  substituting  for  the  former  cots,  and  haramoc&s  for 
the  latter.  This  change  proved  extremely  benefid^  by  increasing  the 
toentilalion,  and  promoting  the  more  uniform  cii!cidation  of  warm  air, 
whidi  had  before  been  materially  impeded  by  the  number  and  close- 
ness of  the  bulkheads.  ^ 

In  the  victualling  o£  the  ships  sevnal  alt«ations  were  likev^e  made^ 
winch  the  experi^ice  of  the  last  Voyage  suggested.  The  principal 
dbjeet  bdng  to  stow  as  much  as  pos^ilde,  a  considerably  larger  supply 
than  befofe  of  the  meat  preserved  in  tin  cases  by  Mesms.  Gamble 
and  Co.,  was  now  furnished,  amounting  to  two  pounds  per  week  a 
man,  together  vnth  a  quart  of  vegetable  or  eoncentrated-meat  soups^ 
§ar  a  period  of  three  years.  For  the  same  reason,  the  spirits  were 
supplied  at  thirty-ftve  per  cent,  above  proi^,  to  be  reduced,  when 
issued,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  to  ihe  strength  of  that  inualiy  for^ 
nifllted  to  the  navy ;  by  which  expedient  the  stoi^rage  was  eeonomivad 
m  the  proportion  of  an  increase  of  forty  gallons  on  every  hi^ndrekL 
For  one-half  <^  the  proposed  supply  of  biscuit,  kiln-dried  flour  of  tii^ 
best  quality  was  substituted,  to  be  baked  into  l^^ead  during  the  winters ; 
three  hundred-weight  of  flour  occupying  only  the  same  space  as  one 
hundred-weight  of  biscuit.  A  conaderable  portion  of  the  foreJiokl 
was  also  partitioned  oiT  into  two  large  binns  op  br«ad4K)Mis,  for 


« 

tl|e  stowage  cif  biseuit  in  bulk,  wUdi  iMliod  i^^  lavm 

extctnatrely   adiq^ted,    but  frmaa,  tbe  loar  of  ti^  iafiHrripg  low  Ig^ 
daiQage.     The  rest  of  the  pcovifliQiui  wexe  ffjbowe^  in  new  wi4eMiig^ 

Tbe  whole  of  the  Yui^;|Eur  wa?  ooncentrattd  ,tp  qj»e«8pTeiith  ef  tl)|9 
ordinary  bulk,  as  well  for  economy  in  stowage,  ^  to  |KTpid  lo^a  bjfr- 
freezing.  In  this  l^t  respect,  we,  had  algo  before  experienced  a 
serious  loss  in  the  still  more  important  airtic^e  of .  l^moivjui<^.  is^ 
consequence  of  the  bottles  bursting,  in  the  hold.  To  obyiftte  tliit^ 
it  was  now  stowed  in  small  five-gallon  kegs  charred  within,  not  qinte 
filled,  and  sufficiently,  strong  to  resist  the  expansion  of  the  acid  in 
freezing.  The  whole  of  the  juice  was  squeezed  from  fresh  lenuwa 
for  our  use,  and  a  small  quantity  of  rum  added  to  each  keg  to  aaoist 
in  keeping  it  fluid  at  a. low  teoiperatu^  .  In  addilian  to  lepuoi^ 
juice  and  sugar,  which  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  diet  in  His  Majerty'a 
Navy,  a  number  of  other  valuable  anti-scorbutics  were  liberally  sup- 
j^ed,  consisting .  of  canwrts  preserved  in  tin  cases  by  Messrs.  Gamble;, 
and  Co.,  crystallized  lemon  acid,  cranberries,  kmon  marmelade,  tama- 
rinds, pickled  walfiuts  and  cabbage,  essence  of  malt  and  hops,  essenpe 
of  sprupe  with  molasses,  dried  herbs  fpr  te^  and  a  quantity  of  the  soed 
of  mustard  and  cress  to  be  grown  as  circumstances  required.  A  large 
su[^]^  of  potatoes  and  beet-ropt  was  also  furnished,  which  kept  tolera- 
bly well  for  tl^,  first  two  or  three  m<mths  after  leavii^  Eingland.  A^ 
we  had  found,  after  living  on  salt  provisions  for  some  time,  that  beef 
became  less  palatable,  and  was  also  less  digestible  than  pork,  we  now 
dispensed  with  carrying  any  salt  beef,  except  a  few  casks  corned  ex- 
pressly for  our  use  as  soon  ad  the  fresh  meat  should  be  expended. 

When  these  arrangemen^ls^had  been  completed,  for  which  I  am  very 
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nAteriiA|^indtel»ted  to'^€^^  suggestions  of  myftiend  Mr.  Hooper,  purser 
itf  the  Fiify;  the  shi^  were  effectually  vietualled  acud  9tored  for  a 
pniod^  of  three  years.  During  the  progress  of  their  equipment  they 
were  occasionally  visited  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admitalty 
and  file  Comptroller  of  Hie  Navy,  and  subsequently  by  Lord  Viscount 
IfelviHe,  who  was  pl^used  to  express  his  approbation  of  the  various 
arrangements.  As  however  the  ships,  when .  completely  stowed,  were 
fbundtobe  very  deep  in  the  water,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  to  previeht* 
tihe  possibtBty  of  risk,  that  the  Expedition  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  transport  as  &r  as  the  margin  of  the  ice,  in  order  to  relieve  them  of 
a  part  of  iheir  ladinjg  in  crossing  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Nautilus,  of 
four  hui^red  and  ;five  tons,  Lieutenant  William  Scrymgoiu*  agent,  was 
appoiiited  by  t3ie  Navy-Board  for  this  purpose.*  A  portion  of  the 
wtight  was  according  r^noved  on  board  the  Nautilus  till  the  shipst 
were  considered  to  be  in  safe  trim ;  and  some  extoa  stores  were  also  put 
into  the  transport,  to  enable  us  to  complete  the  Expedition  to  the  time 
<^  heir  leaving  Us.    X)f  these  perhaps;  tw^ty  live  bullocks  and  a  quan- 

•  «  •  •  * 

ttty  of  coals  (making  our  whole  supply  in  each  ship  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  chaldrons)  were  not  the  least  important. 

A  mmdber  of  valuable  chronometers  and  instruments,  of  which  a 
list  is  here  subjoined,  were  embarked  on  board  each  ship ;  and  a  variety 
of  useM  experiments,  for  whidi  the  requisite  materials  were  provided, 
were  suggested  by  the  Coimcil  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  conducted 
by  Mir.  Fisher  as  drcumstahces  might  permit  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage :— 
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Astronomical  Clock,  by  Barrett,  the  property  of  Mr.  Fisher         •        ..  1 

Chronometers             :  18 

Of  which,  three  of  those  on  hoard  the  Furj  wen  the  property  of  Mr.  FSshcr, 
oue  belongnig  to  Captain  Parry,  and  four  sent  on  trial  by  their  req)ectiy9 
makers.     (See  Account  of  Chronometers  in  the  Appendix.) 

Portable  Observatory 1 

Transit  Instrument 1 

Forty-inch,  triple-object  glass,  achromatic  Telescope,  by  Dollond    .        .  1 

Repeating-cizcle I 

Circulai:  Tsaimt,  the  phqperty  of  Mr.  Fisher       .        .                 .        ,  I 

Dipping-Needle,  by  Dollond 1 

*  Do.        do.     by  Troughton            .         •         .         ....         ;     '  1 

,  JDo.        do.     by  Jones          ,        .         ,        ...        ^...  1 

Variation  Transit               ...          ......  1. 

Variation  Needle         .         •         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  1 

iBitfumeot  for  determining  the  Magnetic  Voroe,  (Captain  Kater*ft)  1 

Azimuth  Compasses        •                 ....         do.        «•  4 

Do.           do.                .....         (Walker"*s)              .  1 

Magnets ..*•••.  t 

Spirit-levels  for  Eater'^s  compasses 6 

Dip-Sectors,  (Dr.  Wollaston's)             .         .         .         .         .         .         .  2 

Macrometer                   do.                     .         •* 1 

Altitude-Instruments  (Captain  Ka^'^s)        ..••..  ^ 

Quadrant  with  level 1 

Theodolite,  large 1 

Do.        tpiaU .  « 

Anglometers •  2 

Circular  Protractors .         .58 

ftolioiKPduit^r       ,  f        •                                            .  1 

Beam-compasses 1 

Together  with  every  other  requisite  material  for  surveying  and  drawing.  • 

Artificial  Horizons,  with  mercury Jl 

Thermometers 5E4 

Self-registering  do.  (Six'^s)  with  iron  cases 6 

Pyrometer,  by  Carey 1 

Hygrometers,  (De  Luc^s) 1 

Do.            (Mr.  Leslie's)            ' 1 


2 
1 

S 
9 
2 

2 

1 


It 

16 
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PboloiwMs  (Ux.  Leslie*!,)  2  ' 

HydromeCen 8 

Hydrostatic  Babmces,  one  b^g  die  property  of  Mr.  Fbher  S 

W«tet4wtde8»  (Dr.  Haieet's) ft 

Two-feet  telescopes .  S 

Electrometers,  With  copper-chsins        ••*....  S  sets 

ikir-Pinnp        .        •        •       <• 1 

A  case  of  chemifai]  materials  for  Mr.  Fisher^s  Experiments 
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I  Mimot  canclude  tkm  acoount  of  our  preparations  ivithout  ^tpres^ng 
my  smcere  ttianks  to  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  Comptroller  of  tlie  Navy; 
Commissioner  Cunningliam,  and  Ci^itain  Hill,  Comptroller  of  the  Vie^ 
tuaUing  Dep6t  at  Deptford^  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  acceded 
to  and  even  anticipated  my  wishes  in  every  thing  relating  to  our  comx 
plete  equipmient  To  the  Navy  and  Victualling-Boards  generally  I  also 
feel  most  highly  indebted  for  the  very  obliging  manner  in  which  they 
were  pleased,  on  various  occasions,  to  refer  to  me  with  a  view  at  once 
most  6flfectuaUy  to  es:ecute  the  commands  of  the  Lords  Commiscoonerft 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  consult,  whenever  it  lay  in 
their  power,  the  wishes  of  the  Oificer  commanding  the  Expedition.  Nor 
can  I  oinit  to  offisr,  on  my  own  part,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Officers  under 
my  cmnmand,  our  best  acknowledgments,  once  more  so  justly  due,  to 
the  Officers  of  Deptford  Dock-Yard  for  the  kind  assistance  received 
from  them  in  those  numberless  minor  points  belonging  to  their  seve- 
ral departments,  on  which  the  comfort  !and  accommodation  of  persoife 
employed  oti  this  service  so  materially  depend. 

On  the  return  of  the  Expedition  to  England  the  journals,  charts,  and 
drawings  fomished  by  every  individual  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  weto 

bs 
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put  into  my  hands,  with  directions  to  publish,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  d  the  Admiralty,  an  official  narrative  of  otir 

late  proceedings.     To  prevent  the  delay  before  occasioned  by  waiting 

« 

for  the  publication  of  £he  details  relating  to  geography  and  natural 
histoiy,  I  determined  on  reserving  the  whole  of  these  for  an  AppencKz, 

« 

to  form  a  separate  volume.  The  following  account  is  principally  taken 
from  my  own  journal;  but  I  am  indebted  to  the  other  officers,  and 
especially  to  Captain  Lyori,  for  numerous  interesting  extracts  which 
are  distinguished  by  inverted  commas. 

:  The  charts  accompanying  this  Narrative  were  carefully  amstructed 
^nder  my  inspection  on  board  the  Fury  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  assi3tant- 
surveyor.  The  original  charts,  which  are  on  a  much  lai^er  scale,  and 
on  which  the  angles  used  in  their  constructipn  are  laid  down,  have  heat 
depoi»ted  in  the  Hydrographical  Office  at  the  Admiralty,  togeth^  with 
the  surveying-books  and  other  documents  of  that  kind  containing  more 
in  detail  the  materials  used  in  the  survey.  ' 

The  survey  of  the  coast  was  entirely  carried  on  as  before  by  astro^ 
nomical  bearings,  the  geographical  position  of  the  various  stations  being 
fixed  by  the  mean  of  the  observations  of  several  individuals^     From  the 
number  and  excellence  of  the  chronometers  embarked  on  board  the 
Fury,  and  the  variety  of  observations  used  in  the  occasional  correction  of 
their  rates,  it  is  hoped  that  the  geography  of  that  portion  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Coast  of  America,  which  has  been  discovered  and  surveyed 
.by  this  Expedition,  will  be  found  to  be  fixed  with  cjonsiderable  accu- 
;  racy.     For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  methods  employed,  in  the 
performance  of  this  essential  part  of  my  duty,  as  well  as  fiir  some  notices 
respecting  the  geography  of   this  hitherto  unknoTm  comer  of  the 
.  globe,  I  must  refer  to  the  account  of  the  going  of  the  chronometers, 


•  .  • 


tables  of  tfie  several  ohseryatioBS^  and  the  memoiandiim.  rdathig 
he  charts  in  the  Appendix.  With  the  hope  of  making  the  charts 
some  d^pree  interesting  to  the  gtologist,  as  well  as  to  the  sea- 
I  and  geqgrapheri  I  have  inserted  in  them  a  brief  notice  of  the 
Aqgical  diaracter  of  the  lands  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining ; 
ai|d  jsome  p^ins  have  been  taken  to  deduce  and  delineate,  from  the 
numejrou^  ^Esquimaux  sketches,  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  those  people 
are  acquainted  with,,  but  to  which  our  own  efforts  have  not  hitherto 
enabled  us  to  obtain  access.    It  having  been  suggested  that  the  deline- 

■ 

ation  of  ice  upon  a  chart  gives  it  a  confused  appearance,  while  it  con* 
veys  the  idea  of  a  fixed  rather  than  of  a  constantly  moving  body^  it 
has  now  b^n  altogether  omitted,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  where 
the  description  ^ven  of  its  p 
means  be  illustrated  and  explained. 

The  .sketches  of  lands  were  principally  made  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  such 
views  being  selected  by  myself  as  appeared  most  striking  or  best  cal- 
culated to  elucidate  the  descriptions  given  of  the  coast.     Some  were^ 

« 

liovever,  taken  by  Captain  Lyon,  to  whom  the  Public  is  indebted  for 
all  the  other  drawings  of  every  descr^tion.  Of  the  merit  of  these 
.interesting,  performances  it  woidd  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  an 
,oi»mon;  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  bearing  testimony 
ito  the  obliging  readiness  with  which  Captain  Lyon  has  always  attended 
to  my  suggestions  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  eagerness  and  assi- 
dui^  wth  which  he  seised  on  every  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
peoci),  which  so  monotonous  and  unpicturesque  a  voyage  presented. 
-The  diawings  were  soon  ^fter  our  arrival  put  into .  the  hands  of 
Jdr.  Edward  Finden,  with  whose  abilities  as  an  artist  the  Public  is 
•already  well  acquainted ;  it  is  hoped  that  the  manner  in  which  they 


have  Beett  ^grated  trill  8tiMei«titijr  tbenrttUifBitt  mtidi  htm  been  talwi 

in  their  execution. 

Na  oppcorttiAity  has  heen  omitted  of  |iirociuing  and  preselrving^  «p6^ 
Araeltia  in  the  sereral  departments  of  KatuMl  History,  of  Whidbi  a  oon^ 
sideraMe  collectioii  has  bee<i  made  in  eaeh  ship,  and  "vrMch  w&I  b* 
described  in  their  proper  pla6es  in  the  Appendix;  The  necessttj^ 
SibalMeSiSr  of  our  estilMishnUsnt  Mndeting  it  expedient  to  dispense  witt. 
the  appioinf  Inent  of  a  prdfeiisional  Naturalist,  Who  has  usua%  fo^nctd  * 
part  df  expeditions  of  this  nature,  the  sole  responsibility  m  tins  de^ 
paftment  of  science  naturally  devolved  upon  mysdf.  As  however  I 
(^fi  lay  lio  claim  to  any  of  the  quaMcations  requisite  in  a  naturalist^ 
and  yet  have  hopes  that  our  collections  will  not  be  Akogeth^  wisnting 
in  interest,  I  consider  it  incumbent  upon  me,  vdth  a  view  to  do  justice  to 
the  individuals  who  have  assisted  me  in  this  Way,  to  give  some  aeoouiit 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  part  6f  my  instructiohs  has  been  exeeuted. 

The  collections  made  on  board  each  ship  were  purposely  kept  sepa- 
rate,  with  the  intention  of  providing  against  accidents  ha^p^ung  ft# 
either ;  except  on  one  or  two  occasions,  where  only  a  shigle  speeknen  ^ 
any  adimal  was  obtained,  in  which  case  it  was  transferred  to  the  Fury. 
The  codlection  of  the  animal  kingdom  formed  by  Captain  Lytm  has 
afforded  additional  interest  from  the  drawings  that  aeeompiuiied  than^ 
whereih  the  colours  most  liable  to  fade  were  feithfuUy  di^eated  ihnt 
specimens  just  killed.  For  the  specimens  obtained  on  boand*  the  Evatf 
I  am  necessarily  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  tbe  scp^efal 
Officers  of  that  ship,  who  have  at  all  times  rendered  me  ^ek  be^t 
assistance  in  promoting  this  object.  I  murt  howev»  pajrticulafly  ex- 
press the  acknowledgments  which  I  consider  due  to  Mr.  Boss  who,  fiMMU 
the  commencement  of  the  voj^ge,  undertook  bx  addition  to  his  other 


«Bd  odier  aaimak ;  a  taisk  xequiringa  dc^ze^  of  taste  m  wall  as  of  skill 
Wfi  iltteik^i9%  wlnflh  fterlmps  pepoii«  aceusttMped  to  these  matteis  can 
|ik»et  dulf  apppedate.    Ilie  public  ooUeotioii  of  {daats  and  mi^etals 
99  board  the  Fmy  bas  been  ip  great  part,  nu^e  and  entijeely  anang^d 
hf  Mr«  Hals^  to  whose  iadiMtry.and  attention  in  tbeae  departiments 
$pa(  flerentl  years  past  I  ^m  pei^ei^lwly  desurous  to  do  jusitiQ^    So 
general  however  bovje  the  taste  for  ^^leotuig  ai)4  the  AfH  in  p^ 
wrni^  beoone,  am»g  the  iffdividaak  ^nployed  on  thesp  ^iqpeditioni^ 
Ait  nuieh  additionid  interest  hqs  been  derived  from  an  exafninatign 
ef  the  distinet  edlections  o£  plaits  end  mwerals  made  by  several  of 
1jl»  officers,  and  partieu^y  fiom  that  of  "Mx.  Ediraxds,  whose  notes  on 
Ae  Natoxal  History  of  (these  regioiis  h«ve  a^ded  vmch  vahiaUe  jafof" 
mtion  on  this  sid>Jeet.   Some  sheletoQS  of  animals  have  beev  prepaned 
fyr  the  Mveeum  of  the  Ce^e^  a£  Smgeons  by  Mr.  jSl&eodi»  amoi^ 
arfvcb  those  of  a  wolf  and  an  ^Elsqutmaax  dog  will  perhaps  not  be 
eoBsideied  the  )eaist  i»|4yfifltii>fr  as  shewing  the  comparative  ;inatomy 
'ef  those  two  mimals.    Soon  jpfter  the  ai^ival  of  the  ships  in  die  river 
3%ames,  the  pubtie  CeUeoti^is  of  Subjects  of  Natural  History  were 
put  into  the  hands  gf  dnee  gentlep^  well  qualified  to  describe  them. 
I  need  only  mention  the  names  qf  Piiitfi.  mwu  Jameson,  Frofessw  Hooker, 
and  Dr.  Richardson,  to  assure  the  puMie  how  much  justice  wiU  be 
done  to  their  descriptami ;  but  I  ^limot  omit  this  opportuid^  xyf  0l9^< 
mg  my  wwmest  tharimto  ^ese  ge^tl^m^  tat  the  kind  and  handsome 
manner  in  which  they  did  ne  the  finroar  to  undertake  this  task. 

A  monthly  Abstract  of  the  Mete<nrol<^ical  Roister  is  inserted  in  its 
proper  order  in  the  course  of  die  narratite,  that  method  hovinjg  been 
conridered  most  convenient  for  referraic^  on  a  subject  necessarily 
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fonmng  fio  krge  and  consist  a  portiai  <^  the  interegfc  of  a  polar 
voyage.  In  the  journal  from  whidi  these  abstvaots  woe  made^  tibef 
temperature  of  the  air  and  of  die  sea-water  was  noted  every  two  houis^ 
and  the  height  c^  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  every  four  hoora^ 
throughout  the  voyage ;  and  the  abstracts  were  carefully  and  separately 
arranged  by  Lieutenant  Nias  and  Mr.  Boss*.  The  whole  of  the  tern* 
peratures  were  registered  hy  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  the  signs  +^ 
and  —  signify  above  or  below  zero  of  that  scale.  When  neither  of  these 
signs  is  attached,  the  temperature  is  to  be  miderstood  as  poi^tive,  or 
above  zerOf  except  in  those  columns  of  the  abstracts  where  a  cobtiniied 
series  of  low  temperatures  occurs.  To  avoid  needless  repetition  also 
in  the  course  of  the  Narrative,  it  may  here  be  added  that  the  whole 
of  the  bearings  iffe  the  true  ones,  the  Dips  of  the  Magnetic  Needle 
Narthy  the  Latitudes  Norths  and  the  Longitudes  WeBt  <^  the  meridiani 
df  Greenwich,  unless  otherwise  expressly  noticed  at  the  time. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea  below  the  suri^u^  was  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  Six*s  self-registering  thermometer  attached  to  the  de^K-sea 
lead ;  but  more  commonly  (in  consequence  of  the  frequent  failure  of 
Hiat  instrument  when  exposed  to  sudden  changes)  by  bringing  up 
some  water  in  the  bottle  contrived  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and  already  de- 
scribed in  the  Introduction  to  the  Narrative  of  the  former  Voyaged 
This  simple  and  useful  apparatujs  was  now  somewhat  improved  by  a 
strong  spring  enclosed  within  the  box,  and  obliging  the  bolt,  in  whst« 
ever  position  it  might  be  placed,  to  close  the  apertures  as  soon  as  die 
catch  was  released,  instead  of  trusting  to  its  own  weight  as  before. 


«  I.onutbed  to  m^itioii,  in  my  aooount  of  the  Voyage  of  1819-90,  that  the  Meteotofan 
cal  R^g^ter  was  then  kept  in  a  nmilar  manner* 
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In  describing  the  Eaqfaimaux  inhabiting  the  sequestered  and  hitherto 
unknown  comer  of  the  American  Continent,  which  we  have  recently 
visited^  I  hare  aimed  rather  at  faithfukiess  of  delineation  than  at 
hei|^  of  ccdouring,  studiously  avoiding  the  mention  of  any  fact  of 
whose  aocitracy  the  slightest  doubt  remained  upon  my  mind.  Of  the 
latter  class  are  numerous  pieces  of  information  obtained  in  a  cursory 
way  from  the  Esquimaux,  which,  however,  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  thmr  language  did  not  enable  us  thoroughly  to  understand,  and 
which  almost  daily  experience  of  our  former  misappreheniEaaDS  subse- 
quently taught  us  to  receive  with  greater  caution  and  distrust  In 
attempting  a  description  of  the  manners,  disposition,  and  general  cha- 
racter of  these  people,  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  ^*  nothing  to 
extenuajfce,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,"  but  to  present,  as .  far  as  it 
goes,  a  faithful  and  impartial  sketch;  divested  on  the  one  hand  of  the 
too  flattering  impression  at  first  received  from  the  extreme  quietness 
of  their  demeanour,  and .  on  the  other,  of  the  feelings  of  annoyance 
occasioned  by  our  subsequent  acquaintance  with  the  less  favourable 
features  in  their  character.  In  the  more  important,  though  less  difE- 
cult  task  of  relating  the  proceedings  of  the  Expedition,  with  refeience 
to  its  primary  objects,  my  endeavours  have  been  exclusively  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  accuracy  and  plainness,  omitting  nothing,  however, 
which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  afford  interest  or  information,  and 
avoiding  every  minute  detail  but  what  seemed  absolutely  necessary  for, 
explaining  my  views,  or  otherwise  elucidating  the  subjects  under  con- 
siderati<m. 

That  our  efforts  have  not  hitherto  been  crowned  with  greater  suc- 
cess, cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  disappointment,  as  well  as 
of  sincere  though  unavailing  regret ;  but  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  state,  that 
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had  our  progress  been  in  any  dqg;ree  proporitionate  to  the  exatikms  of 
tliose  under  my  command,  there  would  ere  this  ha^e  been  nothing 
left  to  regret,  and  but  little  to  accomplish ;  and  I  am  happy  therefore 
thus  publicly  to  express  the  high  sense  I  entertain  of  the  landahle 
sseal  and  strenuous  exertions  uniformly  displayed  by  Captain  Lyon, 
the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  of  both  the  ships  engaged  in  this 
service.  Of  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  men  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  command  on  this  occasion,  I  cannot  indeed  speak  too 
highly ;  it  has  been  a  happiness  to  their  officers  and  a  credit  to  them^ 
selves.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  observe  the  eager  assiduity  with 
which,  during  two  successive  winters  of  long  and  tedious  confinemesit^ 
they  followed  up  the  more  sedentary  occupations  of  learning  to  read 
and  write,  with  which  they  were  furnished ;  and  it  is,  I  confess^  with 
no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  record  the  fact,  that  on  the 
return  of  the  Expedition  to  England,  there  was  not  an  individual 
belonging  to  it  who  could  not  read  his  Sible. 

Of  the  value  of  Mr.  Fisher's  labours  in  those  departments  of  science 
to  which  his  attention  was  particulaily  directed,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
form  a  competent  opinion,  and  his  account  of  them  now  preparing  is 
the  Appendix  will,  I  doubt  not,  speak  for  itself ;  but  I  have  the  most 
sbicere  pleasure  in  offering  my  testimony  to  the  unabated  zeal  and 
perseverance  with  whidi,  under  circmnstances  of  no  ordinary  diffi- 
culty from  climate,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  ill  health,  he  continued 
to  pursue  every  object  which  could  tend  to  the  improvem^tit  o£  Astros 
nomy  and  Navigation,  and  to  the  interests  of  Science  in  general. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS 

PECULIAR  TO  THE  NAVIGATION  AMONG  ICE; 

And  oectuhKoXy  tnatk  use  ojT  in  the  cwrse  ^f  thefolhwing  Ntirraiive^  where  they  are  dMpffiMei 

hff  inverted  coimnai. 


jB^F-/C£.— loe  newly-formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

JjB5^r.— The  situation  of  the  ship  when  closely  surrounded  by  ice. 

jB/GJsrr.— An  indentation  in  a  floe  of  ice,  like  a  bay,  by  which  name  it  is  sometimes  called. 

SXtfi^X.— 'A  peculiar  bri^tness  in  the  atmosphere,  often  assuming  an  arch-like  form,  which 
isgenonlly  perceptible  over  ice  or  land  covered  with  snow.  The  blink  of  land,  as 
well  as  that  over  large  quantities  of  ice,  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  cast. 

BoME. — The  operation  of  "  boring^  through  loose  ice  consists  in  entering  it  under  a  press  of 
sail,  and  forcing  the  sliip  through  by  separating  the  masses. 

C^P.— A  mass  of  ice  lying  under  a  floe  near  its  margin,  and  when  disengaged  from  that 
position,  rising  with  violence  to  the  surface  of  the  water.     See  ToNG  UE. 

Vlear  Water. — ^Any  part  of  the  sea  unincumbered  with  ice. 

Ceow'*S'Nest. — A  small  circular  house  like  a  cask,  fixed  at  the  mast-head, in  which  the 
look-out  man  sits,  either  to  guide  the  ship  through  the  ice,  or  to  give  notice  of 
whales. 

Dock. — In  a  floe  may  be  natural  or  artificial ;  the  former  being  simply  a  small  ^^  bight,  m 
which'  a  ship  is  placed  to  secure  her  from  the  danger  of  external  pressure,  and  the 
latter,  a  square  space  cut  out  with  saws  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Pmeld.-^A  sheet  of  ice  generally  of  great  thickness,  and  of  too  great  extent  to  be  seen  over 
Arom  a  ship^s  mast-head. 

Flinching. — The  operation  of  stripping  a  sea-animal  of  its  skin  and  blubber. 

JFX0£.-T-The  same  as  a  field,  except  that  its  extent  can  be  distinguished  from  a  ship^s  mast- 
head.    A  "  bay-floe''  is  a  floe  of  ice  newly  formed. 

A  Hole  or  Pool  of  water. — ^A  small  space  of  "  clear  water,''  when  the  rest  of  the  sea  is 
covered  with  ice. 

IsAND'ICS.'^^Ice  attached  to  the  land,  either  in  floes  or  in  heavy  grounded  masses  lying  near 
the  shore. 
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Lead. — ^A  channel  through  the  ice.  A  ship  is  said  to  ^^  take  the  right  lead?  when  she  fol- 
lows a  channel  conducting  her  into  a  more  navigable  sea,  and  vice  ver$d. 

MakinG'OFF  blubber.— The  operation  of  putting  it  into  casks. 

7frpPiBi>.— The  situation  of  a  ship  when  forcibly  pressed  by  ice. 

Pack. — ^A  large  body  of  ice  consisting  of  separate  masses  lying  close  together,  and  whose 
extent  cannot  be  seen. 

Pancakm-WE, — ^Newly  formed  ice,  assuming  the  peculiar  conformation  of  numberless 
patches  of  ^^  sludge,^  and  giving  the  surface  of  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  hand- 
some pavement. 

Patch  of  Ice. — The  same  as  a  pack,  but  of  small  dimensions. 

SAlLlNG'lCE.'^Ice  of  which  the  masses  are  so  much  separated  as  to  allow  a  ship  to  sail  among 
them. 

SALLriNG  a  ship. — The  operation  of  causing  her  to  roll,  by  the  men  running  in  a  body  from 
ade  to  side,  so  as  to  relieve  her  from  the  adhesion  and  friction  of  the  young  ice 
around  her. 

Sludge. — lee  of  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  offering  little  impediment  to  a  ship  while 
in  this  state,  but  greatly  favouring  the  formation  of  a  "  bay-floe." 

Stream. — ^A  long  and  narrow,  but  generally  continuous  collection  of  loose  ice. 

Tongue. — A  mass  of  ice  projecting  under  water,  from  an  iceberg  or  floe,  and  generally  dis- 
tinguishable at  a  considerable  depth  in  smooth  water.  It  differs  from  a  "  calT'  in 
being  fixed  to,  or  a  part  of,  the  larger  body. 

Waterskv. — ^A  dark  appearance  m  the  sky,  indicating  "  clear  water'**  in  that  direction,  and 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  ^^  blink"  over  land  or  ice. 

YouNG'JCE. — Nearly  the  same  as  "  bay-ice,"  but  generally  applied  to  ice  more  recently 
formed  than  the  latter. 
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By  tht  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High^ 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ani- 
Ireland,  ^c.  ^c. 

JLiORD  Viscount  Melville  having  communicated  to  the  King  the' 
proceedings  of  the  late  Expedition  into  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  His' 
Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  express  his  commands  that 
a  further  Expedition  should  be  fitted  out,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
the  attempt  to  discover  a  passage  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and^ 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  of  ascertaining  the  geography  of  the  Northern 
boundaries  of  the  American  Continent,  we  have  thought  proper  ta 
appoint  you  to  the  command  of  the  Expedition  ;  and  you  are  hereby 
required  and  directed  to  put  to  '  sea  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Fury 
imder  your  command,  together  with  His  Majesty's  ship  Hecla,  whose 
commander  has  been  placed  under  your  orders,  and  taking  also  with 
you  the  Nautilus  Transport,  which  we  have  directed  the  Navy  Board 
to  place  at  your  disposal  (for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  proportion  of 
your  provisions  and  stores  across  the  Atlantic  and  Davis'  Strait,)  you^ 
are  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  may  be  consistent  with  every  precaution  to 
avoid  any  risk  of  your  parting  company  from  either  the  one  ship  or  the 
other,  towards,  or  into,  Hudson's  Strait,  until  you  shall  meet  with  the 
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ice,  when  you  are  to  take  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  dearing 
the  Nautilus  Transport  of  the  provisions  and  stores  she  is  charged  with 
for  the  Fury  and  Hecla  ;  and  having  so  done  you  are  to  send  the  said 
transport  back  to  England,  so  as  to  prevent  her  incurring  any  risk  of 
receiving  injury  amongst  the  ice,  reporting  by  that  opportunity  your 
proceedings  to  our  Secretary  for  our  information. 

After  having  so  cleared  and  despatched  the  Transport  you  are,  with  the 
two  ships  of  His  Majesty  under  your  orders,  to  penetrate  to  the  westward 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  until  you  reach,  either  in  Bepulse  Bay  or  on 
other  part  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  north  of  Wager  River, 
some  part  of  the  coast  which  you  may  feel  convinced  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  Continent  of  America.  You  are  then  to  keep  along  the  line  of  this 
coast  to  the  northward,  always  examining  every  bend  or  inlet  which 
i£Lay  appear  to  you  likely  to  afford  a  practicable  passage  to  the  westward, 
in  which  direction  it  is  the  principal  object  of  your  voyage  to  endea- 
vour to  find  your  way  firom  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  event  of  your  having  consumed  the  open  weather  in  the  exa- 
mination  of  the  northern  boundaries  of  Hudson's  or  Cumberland's 
Straits,  and  of  jour  having,  at  the  dose  of  the  season,  returned  into 
Davis'  Strait  or  Baffin's  Bay ;  c»r  if  you  should  have  made  no  consider- 
able progress  to  the  westward  or  northward  in  any  inlet  you  may  have 
found,  it  will  be  for  you  to  consider,  under  all  the  cirannstances  of 
the  c^e,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  that  you  should  return  to 
England  to  replenish,  refit,  and  refresh,  rather  than  winter  on  a  part 
of  the  coast  which  you  mi^t  reach  again  next  sfeason  as  early  as 
would  be  necessary  for  prosecuting  your  further  inquiries^  The  judg- 
ment which  you  have  she^n  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  Expedition 
and  the  experience  which  you  have  acquired,  induce  us  to  trust 
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point  to  your  own  discretkni,  on  a  view  of  alt  the  different  circaai-* 
stances  which  may  exist  at  the  time  when  your  determinatimi  is  to  be 
formed* 

Should  you  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  practicable  passage  from  the 
one  sea  to  the  other,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  in  accMOk 
pKshing  that  object  without  stopping  to  examine  the  north  coast  dt 
America,  or  for  any  other  object  not  of  imperious  importance ;  but 
when  the  ships  are  checked  in  their  progress  by  ice,  or  other  una^ 
voidaUe  circumstances,  you  will  take  every  opportunity  of  examining 
the  coasts  you  may  be  near,  and  making  all  useful  observations  relating 
thereto. 

Should  you  happily  reach  the  Pacific  you  are  to  proceed  to  Kam«- 
chatka,  (if  you  think  you  can  do  so  without  risk  of  being  shut  up  by 
the  ice  on  that  coast,)  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the  Russian 
Governor  duplicates  g£  the  journals  and  other  documents  which  the 
passage  may  have  su^^lied,  with  a  request  that  they  may  be  forwarded 
over  land  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be  conveyed  from  thence  to  London. 

From  Kamschatka  you  will  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  or 
Canton,  or  such  other  place  as  you  may  think  proper,  to  refit  the 
ships  and  refresh  the  crews ;  and  if  during  your  stay  at  such  jdace  a 
safe  opportunity  should  occur  of  sending  papers  to  England,  you 
should  send  duplicates  by  such  conveyance.  And  after  having  refitted 
and  refreshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  England  by  such 
route  as  you  may  deem  most  convenient. 

It  may  happen  that  your  progress  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
American  Continent  may  be  so  slow  as  to  render  it  desirable  that,  if 
you  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  your  passage  into  the  Pacific 
ewfierthan  the  autumn  of  1824^  you  should  be  assured  <^  finding  a 
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dep6t  of  provisions  at  that  period  in  the  most  advanced  situation  to 
which  they  can  safely  be  conveyed.  In  the  event  then  of  our  not 
receiving  from  you  such  intelligence  as  may  render  the  measure  unn^ 
cessary,  we  shall,  about  the  dose  of  the  year  1823,  direct  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  the  South  American  station  to  despatch  a  vessel 
with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  so  as  to  be  at  Eehring's  Strait 
about  August  or  September,  1824.  The  commander  of  this  vessel 
will  be  directed  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  round  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  where  he  may  expect,  as  we  are  informed,  to  find  an  inlet  in 
latitude  68""  30',  in  which  Captain  Eotzebue  is  stated  to  have  found 
anchorage  a  few  years  since.  He  will  be  directed  to  lie  in  that  ancho- 
rage, or  in  the  nearest  good  anchorage  he  may  find  to  that  latitude ; 
and  he  will  be  ordered  to  erect,  in  the  most  prominent  and  visible 
jsituation,  a  flagstaff  for  your  direction.  As  it  is  possible  that  you 
may  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  Officer  will  be  directed  to  call 
at  Owhyhee,  in  order  that  if  you  should  have  passed  to  the  southward^ 
he  may  not  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  going  on  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Whenever  the  season  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it  unsafe 
to  navigate  the  ships,  on  account  of  the  long  nights  having  set  in,  and 
the  sea  being  impassable  on  account  of  ice,  you  are,  if  you  should  not 
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return  to  England,  to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  discover  a  sheltered 
and  safe  harbour,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed  in  security  for  the 
winter,  taking  such  measures  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people 
under  your  command,  as  the  materials  with  which  you  are  supplied  for 
housing  in  the  ships,  or  hutting  the  men  on  shore,  may  enaULe  you  to 
do.  And  when  you  find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  if  you 
isihould  meet  with  any  inhabitants,  either  Esquimaux  or  Indians^  near 
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the  plaoe  wheie  you  winter,  you  are  to  mdearour,  by  every  means  in. 
your  power,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  them,  by  maJdng  them  prer ' 
sents.of  such  artid.es  as  you  may  be  supplied  with,  and  which  day  be 
Upefiil  or  agreeable  to  them.  You  wiU,  howev^,  take  care  ndt  to  suffer 
yourself  to  be  surprised  by  them,  but  use  eyetj  precaution,  and  be 
constantly  on  your  guard  against  any  hostility. 

You  wiU  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them  by  sudh  reward,  and  to'  be 
paid  in  sucht manner  as  you  may  think  best  to  answer  the  purpose,. to . 
cany  .to  any  of  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  or  North-West. 
Compaiues,  an  account  of  your  aituatien  and  proceedings,  ydth  an  ^ 
urgent  liequest  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  Englund  with  the  utmost . 
possible  despatch. 

We  de«in  it  right  to  oauti<m  you  against  suffering  the.  two  vessels 
placed  under  your  olrders  to  sepiorate;  except  in  the  event  of  accident  ^ 
or.  unavdldable  necessity ;  and  we  desire  you  to  keep  up  the  most 
unreserved  comnmnications  with  the  Gomniander  of  the.Heda,  placing: 
m  him  every  proper  confideiice,  and  acquainting  him  viih  the  general, 
tenor  of.  your  orders,  and  with  your  views  and  intentions,  from  time  to: 
time,  in  the  execution  of  them ;  that  the  service  may  have  the  Ml ; 
benefit  of  your  united  efforts  in  the  p)x>secution  of  such  a  service,  and: 
thatf  in  the  event  of  uAavotdable;  separation,  or.  of  any  aoddent  td 
yourself.  Captain  Lyon  may  have  the  advantage  of  knowing,  up  to  the. 
latest  practicable  period,  all  your  ideas  and  intentions  relative  to  a. 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

We  also  recommend  that  asjrequent.an  6xchaQge  take  place  as  con* 
venieiitly  may  be^  of  the.observation^  made  in  the  two  shiprs ;  that  any; 
scientific  discovery  made  by  the  one  he  a$  quickly  as  p63sible  con^mum-. 
cated  fat  the  advantage  and  guidance  of  the  othelr,  in  making  their 
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fttture  obseirations,  and  to  increage  the  chance  of  the  obserrotioiifi  of 
both  being  preserved. 

We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valuable  instruments  to.be  put  on 
board  the  ships  under  your  orders^  of  which  you  will  be  ftEmished  with 
a  list,  and  for  the  return  of  whidi  you  will  be  held  ^sponsible;  and 
we  have  also,  at  the  reconunendation  of  the  Premdent  .and  Council  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  ordered  to  be  received  on  board  the  Fury  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  represented  to  us  as  a  gentleman  well  e&illed  in 
Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  various  branches  of  knowledge,  to  asskt 
you  in  making  such  observations  as  may  tend  to  the  improor^nent 
of  Geography  and  Navigation,  and  the  advancement  of  science  in 
general. 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry,  you  will  partictdarly 
direct  your  attention  to  the  variation  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force;  you  will  endeavour  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  needle  may  be  a£SM)ted  by  the  atmospherical 
electricity,  and  what  eflfect  may  be  produced  on  the  electrcnnetic  and 
magnetic  needles  on  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  You  will 
keep  a  correct  register  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  of  the  sea  at 
the  surface,  and  at  different  depths.  You  will  cause  fiequent  observa^ 
tions  to  be  made  for  ascertaining  the  refraction,  and  what  dFeet  may 
be  produced  by  observing  an  object,  either  celestial  or  terrestrial,  over 
a  field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  observed  over  a  sur&ce  of 
water :  together  with  such  other  meteorological  remarks  as .  you  may 
have  opportunities  of  making.  You  ^are  also  to  attend  particu* 
larly  to  the  height,  direction,  and  strength  of  the  tides,  and  to  the  set 
and  velocity  of  th$  currents ;  the  depth  and  soundings  of  the  sea,  and 
the  nature  of  the  bottom,  for  which  purpose  you  are  supplied  with  an 
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instnnnent  better  calculated  to  brmg  up  substaiioes  tban  the  lead 
usuaUy  employed  for  this  purpose. 

A&d  you  are  to  undeistaud,  that  although  the  finding  a  passage 
fi!om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  it  the  main  object  of  this  £xpciditii»it 
and  that  the  ascertaining  the  Northern  boundary  of  the  American 
Continent  jA  <he  next,  yet  that  the  different  observations  you  may  be 
enabled  to  make»  with  regard  to  the  magnetic  influence,  as  well  as  su^ 
other  observations  as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  making  in  Natu« 
ral  H^tory,  Geography,  ^.  in  parts  of  the  globe  so  little  known^ 
mint  prove  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  science ;  and  we  therefiMie 
desire  you  to  give  your  umremitting  attention^  and  to  call  that  of  all  the 
Qfikers  under  your  command^  to  these  points,  as  being  objects  of  the 
highest  importance*  And  you  are  to  direct  Mr.  Fisher  to  be  partidi- 
hrly  carefiil  to  keep  an  accurate  register  of  all  the  observations  tiiat 
shail  be  made,  jHfedsely  in  the  same  fi)rms^  and  according  to  the  same 
arrangement,  that  were  fcdlowed  by  Captain  Sabine  on  the  late  voyage ; 
— 4nto  whose  charge  are  also  to  be  given  the  several  chronometers  with 
which  you  have  been  supplied* 

And  altliough,  as  already  specified,  yoii  are  uot  to  be  drawn  aside 
from  the  main  object  of  the  service  on  which  you  are  employed,  as  long 
as  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  any  progiess,  yet,  wl^never  you  may 
be  impeded  by  the  ice,  or  find  it  necessary  to  approach  the  coasts  of  the 
continent  or  idan^  you  are  to  cause  views  of  bays,  harbours,  head- 
lands, ^c.  to  be  care^y  taken,  the  better  to  illustrate  the  charts  you 
may  make,  and  the  places  ybu  may  discover,  on  which  duty  you  will  be 
more  particularly  assisted  by  CaptaiA  Lyon  and  Mr.  Bushnan,  Assistant 
Surveyor. 

You  are  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  in  your  power  to  collect  and 
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{iresecve  such  qfMoimenfl  of  the  Aninud,  Mineral^  asd  Vc^getaUe  Eli^g- 
domsy  Bs  you  can  ccmveiuently  stow  on  boiird  tibe'ahijiB;  saltfaig  in 
casks  the  skins  of  the  larger  animals^  as  wdl  as  cauting  accusatb  draw- 
tings  to  be  miade  to  accompany  and  eluddate  the  descriptions  of  them ; 
s  in' this/ as  well  as^  in  ev^  other  pairt  o£  your  scientific  duty,  We  trast 
I  that  you  will  receive  material  assistance  from  Mr.  Fisher^  and  the  other 
.Officers  under  your  command. 

In  the  eyient  of  any  irieparable  accident  happening  to  ^ther^ 
c  ahips,  you  are  to  cause  the  Officers  and  Crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  foe  re- 
'-.  moved  into  the  oth^,  and  with  her  singly  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of  the 
^  voyage^  or  return  to  England,  accoi^og  as  circumstances  shall  appear  to 
require;  understanding  that  the  Officers  and  Crews  of  both  ships  are 
hereby  autliorized  and  required  to.  continue  to  p^orm  their  duties 
.  according  to  their.respecftive  ranks  and  statioiyp,  on  board  dthear  ship  to 
;.  .which  they  may  be  so  removed,  in  the  even^t  of  an  occurrence  of  this  na- 
ture.    Should  unfortunately  your  own  ship  be  the  one  disabled,  you  are 
J  in  that  case  to  take  the  command  of  the  H^da ;  and  in  the  ev^iit  of  any 
fatal  accident  happening  to  yourself,  Captain  Lyon  is  hereby  authorized 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Expedition,  either  on  board  the  Fury  or 
Hecla,  as  he  may  prefer,  pladbng  the  Officer  who  may  then  be  n^t  in 
seniority  to  him,  in  command  of  the  second  ship ;  also  in  the  event  of 

your  inability,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  c^mtintie  to  cariy  these  In*- 
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structions  into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer  thein'  to  Captain  Lyon,  or 
to  the  surviving  Officer  then  next  in  command  to  you,  empioyed  on 
the  Expedition,  who  is  hereby  required  to  execute  them  in  the  best 

*  manner  he  can  for  the  attainment  of  the  several  objects  in  view. 

His  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  Captain  Franklip  to 

>  the  command  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  northern  coast  of  North 
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Ameriea^  fk>m  ihe  mouth  o£  tlie  Coppemnne  Biimr*  of  Hearne^  eaiit- 
wardy  it  would  be  desirable^  ^  if  you  should  :reaidi  that  coast,  that  you 
^  should  nark  your  progress  by  meeting  a  flagstaff  in  a  few  of  the  most 
convenient  and  distinguishable  points  which  you  may  suocesoveLy  Visits 
and  you  are  to  bury  at  the  foot  of  each  staff  a  bottle,  containing  such 
information  as  may  be  usefid  to  Captain  Franklin,  and  such  further 
particulars  respecting  your  own  proceedings  as  you  may  think  proper 
to  add ;  corresponding  instructions  having  been  given  to  Captain  Frank- 
lin  to  leave  a  similar  notice  at  any  convenient  part  of  the  coast  which 
he  may  discover  between  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  and  the  eastern 
part  of  North  America.  And  in  the  event  of  your  getting  to  the 
westward  of  Hearne*s  river,  you  ^  should  occasionally  do  the  same  with 
a  view  to  multiply  the  chances  of  our  hearing  of  ^our  progress.  In 
the  event  of  your  finding  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  on  any  part 
of  the  coasts  of  America,  (which  being  possible^  you  should  look  out 
for  and  attend  to  any  signals  that  may  be  displayed  on  the  shores,)  you 
are,  if  he  should  wish  it,  to  receive  him  and  his  party  into  His  Majesty's 
ships  under  your  command,  bearing  them  as  supernumeraries  for  vie- 
tuals  until  your  return,  or  you  have  other  means  of  forwarding  them  to 
England. 

You  are,  whilst  executing  the  senrice  pointed  out  in  these  instruc- 
tions, to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  ofibr  of  acquainting  our 
Secretary,  for  our  information,  with  your  progress:  and  on  your  arrival 
in  England,  you  are  immediately  to  repair;  to  this  office,  in  order  to 
lay  before  us  a  full  account  of  your  proceedings  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  voyage ;  taking  care,  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand  from 
the  Officers,  Petty  Officers,'  and  all  other  persons  on  board,  the  logs  and 
journals  they  may  have  kept,  together  with  any  drawings  or  charts 
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they  may  have  made,  which  aie  all  to  be  sealed  up ;  and  you  will  issne 
similar  orders  to  Captain  Lyon  and  his  OflficerSy  ^c. ;  the  said  loge^ 
journals,  or  other  documoits  to  be  thereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may 
think  proper. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  27th  of  April,  1821. 


(Signed) 


G.   COCKBURX, 
H.    HoTHAM, 

G.  Clerk. 


Bj/  Command  of  their  Lordships^ 


(Signed) 


J.  W.  Croker. 


To 


William  Edward  Party ^  Esq.^  Ccm- 
^       mander  of  His  MqjeiU/'s  Vessel  Ac 
FuBT,  atDeptford. 
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SECOND 


VOYAGE   FOR  THE   DISCOVERY 


OF   A 


NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PASSAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC REMOVAL  OF  STORES  FROM  THE  NAUTILUS  TRANSPORT* 

AT  THE  MARGIN  OF  THE  ICE— DEPARTURE  OF  THE  NAUTILUS  FOR  ENGLAND^-«ENT£R 
THE  ICE  IN  HUMON'S  OTRi/T— PERILOUS  SITUATION  OF  THE  HECLA,  ANt)  LOSS  OP  HER 
ANCHOR-^MEET  WITH  THE  HUDSON'S-BAY  SHIPS — PASSAGE  UP  THE  STRAIT,  AND  COM- 
MUNICATION WITH  THE  NATIVES  INHABITING  THE  NORTHERN  SHORES — PASS  THE 
TRINITY  UOiANDS  OF  FOX — ARRIVAL  OFF  SOUTHAMPTON  ISLAND,  WHERE  THE  RE- 
SEARCHES OF  THE  EXPEDITION   COMMENCE. 

1  HE  PuRY,  Hecla,  and  Nautilus  Transport,  were  completed  for  sea  towards    1821. 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April,  and,  on  the  29th,  at  10  A.M.,  the  wind  ^^rv^ 
being  from  the  eastward,  with  every  appearance  of  its  continuing,  the  Fury  ^^^'  ^^* 
was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Eclipse  steam-boat,  which  vessel  had  before  taken 
us  down  the  river  on  a  similar  occasion.     At  two  P.M.,  the  Fury  was  moored 
to  the  buoy  at  Northfleet,  and  the  Eclipse  returned  to  Deptford  for  the  other 
ships.     The  Hecla  reached  the  moorings  on  the  following  day,  and  the  Nau-  Mon.  30. 
tilus  on  the  Ist  of  May.     The  guns  and  ordnance-stores  were  here  received  xues.  i. 
on  board,  after  wl^ich  the  ships  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Little  Nore 
where  they  anchored  on  the  3d.     I  received  my  final  instructions  from  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  4th,  and  set  out  for  Sheerness 
on  the  following  day.     On  the  7th,  the  ships  were  visited  by  Rear- Admiral  M<a-  7. 
Sir  John  Gore,  from  whom  we  had,  on  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  re- 
ceived every  attention  and  assistance,  which  the  greatest  personal  kindness, 
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i®^^*   and  the  most  lively  interest  in  our  success,  could  suggest.    On  the  same  day, 
the  ships'  companies  received  their  arrearfi!  of  river-pay,  and  three  months' 


wages  in  advance  ;  after  which  they  provided  themselves  with  a  large  stock 
of  warm  clothing,  according  to  a  list  previously  given  out.  The  crews  were, 
however,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  service  on  which  they 
were  about  to  be  employed,  that  they  took  good  care  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  every  thing  of  that  kind. 

Previously  to  leaving  the  Nore,  I  furnished  Captain  Lyon  with  a  complete 
copy  of  my  Instructions  from  the  Lords  Commissaoners  df  the  Admiralty, 
accompanied  by  an  order  containing  some  general  regulations ;  and  I  also 
appointed  certain  places  of  rendezvous,  to  ensure  the  meeting  of  the  three 
ships  at  the  margin  of  the  ice>  in  case  of  unavoidable  separation  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic. 
Tacs.  8.  On  the  8th,  at  half-past  three  A.M.,  we  weighed  from  the  Little  Nore,  and, 
being  favoured  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  southward  and  westward,  passed 
through  Hoseley  Bay  at  noon,  when,  the  weather  1[>ecoming  thick,  I  was 
induced  to  ran  out  at  the  back  of  the  sands,  lest  we  should  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  lights  cleariy  at  night.  The  wind  soon  after  backing 
more  to  the  westward,  prevented  our  getting  in  with  the  land,  for  the  pur- 
Wed.  16.  pose  of  sending  away  our  pilots,  till  the  16th  when,  being  off  Buchaness, 
they  were  put  into  a  sloop  bound  to  Leith,  and  our  despatches  and  let- 
ters forwarded  by  the  same  opportunity. 
Frid.  18.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  being  off  Copinsha,  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  and  the  wind  continuing  fresh  from  the  northward,  which  prevented 
our  getting  round  them  in  that  direction,  pilots  were  taken  on  board  to  run 
the  ships  through  the  Pentland  Firth.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
however,  while  standing  through,  the  wind  badced  to  the  westward  of 
northf  with  heavy  squalls,  which  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  clear  the 
land  with  the  ebb-tide.  I  determined,  therefore,  on  anchoring  in  Wide  wall 
harbour,  which  we  did  at  four  P.M.,  in  six  fathoms,  and  immediately  set 
Sat.  19.  about  completing  our  water.  On  the  following  day,  I  addressed  a  letter  t« 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  acquainting  him  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Expedition  up  to  thiis  date. 
Tues.  22.  The  wind  remuning  neariy  in  the  same  quarter  for  several  dayB  after 
our  arrival,  it  was  not  until  the^  SSd  that  we  were  enabled  to  weigh  and 
stand  to  the  westward,  through  the  Firth.  As  we  proceeded,  however,  tfa€ 
wind  gradually  veered  to  the  N.W.,  with  a  consideraUe  heaid-sweU,  which 
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prevented  our  cleuing  the  land ;  we  acwrdingly  bore  up  and  reached  the  182L 
harbour  o{  Long-H(^e  about  midnight.  We  were  here  once  more  detained  w»^ 
by  strong  and  unfayoureble  winds,  which  continued  with  little  intermission 
till  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  a  light  air  springing  up  ftom  the  east- 
ward, we  weighed,  at  8.20  A.M.,  and  ran  between  the  islands  to  the  north- 
ward. At  one,  P.M.,  the  pilots  left  us  off  Hoy  Head,  when  all  sail  wa9 
made  to  the  westward. 

The  latitude  of  the  Martello  Tower  upon  Hackness  Point,  at  the  entrance 
of  Long-Hope  harbour,  is,  by  our  observations,  58^  48'  51" ;  its  longitude, 
by  chronometers,  3^  00'  09"  W. ;  and  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
26°  58'  30",  westerly.  The  holding-ground  is  here  excellent :  this  indeed 
is  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Orkneys,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  being 
eapMe  of  containing  a  very  large  fleet  of  ships  in  perfect  security.  In 
Widewall  harbour,  which  is  small  and  affords  less  shelter,  we  found  Ihe 
ground  more  loose ;  it  is  probably  in  some  parts  rocky,  as  our  anchors 
came  up  so  covered  with  weeds,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  fish  them. 
The  latitude  of  the  south  point  of  the  entrance,  by  a  single  observation,  is 
58°  48'  25";  the  longitude  by  chronometers,  2^  55'  27';  and  the  variation, 
ar  32'  08",  westeriy. 

At  ten  P.M.,  we  passed  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  remarkable 
islets  called  die  Stack  and  Skerry,  having  steered  N.W.  by  W.,  by  compass, 
(or  N.  88°  W.  true,)  from  Hoy  Head,  from  which  headland  they  are  certainly 
distant  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  instead  of  ten,  as  laid  down  in  most  of 
the  charts.  Passing  in  sight  of  the  islands  of  Bara  and  Rona,  we  continued 
eur  coune,  with  a  fresh  and  favourable  breeze,  to  the  westward. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  being  in  lat.  ffT  30',  long.  34°  29',  we  tried  the  ^^^^^ 
current,  by  a  boat  moored  in  the  usual  manner  with  an  iron  pot,  but  none 
was  peiiceptible.  On  this  and  the  preceding  day  we  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  large  flodcs  of  Shearwaters,  fprocellaria  puffinmj  called  by  the  Green- 
land sailors  Cape  hens,  as  being  usually  met  with  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Farewell.  The  birds  we  met  with  about  the  Cape  were, 
besides  shearwaters  which  disappeared  immediately  after  passing  it,  the 
fulmar  petrels,  (proceXlaria  glacialisj  kittiwakes,  flarus  rissaj  looms,  (una 
hrumckHy)  dovekies,  (cohfmhus  gfyUeJ  rotges,  fafca  allej  a  few  terns, 
externa  kkmndo,J  and  a  flock  or  two  of  ducks,  of  which  the  species  was 
uncertain. 

On  the  8th  at  noon,  being  in  lat.  ST  33',  long,  ST  48',  the  tempera-   Frid.  8. 
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182K  ture  of  the  sea- water,  at  four  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  below  the  sur- 
vi!^  face,  was  found,  by  Six's  thermometer,  to  be  40''.7,  that  of  the  surface 
being  45i^  and  of  the  air,  46J''.  A  number  of  bottle-nose  whales  were 
about  the  ships. 
Sat.  9.  On  the  9th,  we  saw  a  bird  much  resembling  a  fulmar  petrel  in  shape,  but 
differing  in  plumage  from  any  we  had  before  remarked,  its  geneilil  colour 
being  a  dark-brown,  with  a  white  stripe  extending  completely  across  the 
wings,  along  the  tips  of  the  wing-corers,  both  above  and  below. 

After  entering  Davis'  Straits,  we  had  for  several  days  variable  and  un- 
settled weather,  the  wind  blowing  principally  from  the  southward,  with  a 
Thur.  14.  heavy  swell  from  the  same  quarter.  On  the  14th,  we  met  with  the  first  ice- 
berg, being  in  lat.  60°  48',  long.  53°  13'.  On  the  following  day,  the  tem- 
perature  of  the  sea,  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms,  was 
found,  by  Six's  thermometer,  to  be  40°,  that  of  the  surface  being  ^|°,  and  of 
the  air,414°.  While  in  the  entrance  of  Davis'  Strait,  we  met  with  two  or  three 
small  '][>ieces  of  drift-wood  on  different  days ;  they  appeared  to  be  of  fir, 
and  to  have  been  a  considerable  time  in  the  water,  though  not  at  all  worm- 
eaten. 
Mon.  18.  Soon  after  daylight,  on  the  18th,  we  passed  a  quantity  of  loose  ice,  such  as 
usually  occurs  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  body.  We  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  ''  pack"  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  and,  finding  here  a  consider- 
able swell,  tacked  off  and  on  till  the  water  should  become  smoother,  being 
at  noon  in  lat.  60°  50'  12",  long.  62^08'  30".  On  the  day  before  we  made 
the  ice,  we  had  observed  a  great  number  of  looms  as  well  as  fulmar  petrels 
about  the  ships.  On  reaching  its  margin,  we  found,  besides  these,  large 
flocks  of  phalaropes,  (phalaropus  platyrinchusyj  rotges,  dovekies,  and  one  or 
two  of  snow-buntings,  (tmberiza  vivalisj  the  latter  attended  by  their  enemy 
the  hawk,  Cfaico  peregrirmsj.  The  temperature  of  the  sea-water  had  de- 
creased pretty  gradually  from  40°  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  to  34°  oh  that 
of  the  18th,  previously  to  our  making  the  ice  ;  after  which  it  soon  fell  to  32° 
and  30°,  being  its  usual  standard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  body  of  ice, 
during  the  summer  months. 

Having  now  reached  the  situation  in  which  I  was  directed,  by  my  instruc- 
tions, to  clear  the  Nautilus  of  our  stores,  I  was  desirous  immediately  to 
commence  this  work,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  ice  in 
Hudson's  Strait,  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  few  days.  There 
being  a  number  of  bergs  in  sight,  I  determined  to  anchor  the  ships  to 
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1821.    one  of  them  for  this  purpose,  whenever  the  wind  and  weather  would  permit. 

%^^^  So  unfavourable,  however,  did  these  prove,  and  so  often  were  we  interrupted 
by  the  closing  of  the  ice  upon  the  ships,  that  little  progress  could  be  made  in 
our  work  for  several  days.  The  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  was  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  attention  necessary  to  keep  the  Nautilus  from  injury, 
which,  however,  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Lieutenant  Scrymgour  and  his 
people  happily  effected,  and  the  removal  of  the  stores  was  completed  by  the 
evening  of  the  30th ;  when,  having  sent  our  despatches  and  letters  on  board 
the  Nautilus,  and  made  every  other  arrangement,  I  gave  Liautenant  Scrym- 

Sun.  1.  gour  his  instructions  to  return  to  EJngland;  and  at  one  A.M.  on  the  1st  of 
July,  he  parted  company,  while  the  Fury  and  Heda  stood  in  towards  the 
ice.  A  whaler,  deeply  laden,  and  apparently  homeward  bound,  was  at  this 
time  in  sight  to  the  eastward. 

Towards  noon  we  made  the  ice,  being  in  lat.  62°  08'  37'',  long.  62^^  Qr2  AW\ 
and  ran  along  its  edge,  keeping  as  much  to  the  westward  as  the  trending 
of  it  would  allow.     We  thus  continued  to  run  through  "  sailing  ice  "  all 

Mon.  2.  night,  till,  having  by  the  chronometers  nearly  reached  the  longitude  as- 
signed to  Resolution  Island,  and  the  weather  becoming  thick,  we  hove  to 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  to  await  the  fog's  clearing  away,  that  we  might 
see  the  land.  Finding  soon  afterwards  that  the  ships  drifted  considerably, 
the  wind  being  fresh  from  the  eastward,  or  directly  towards  the  shore,  we 
made  fast  to  an  iceberg  for  better  security.  On  the  weather  clearing  up  about 
noon,  we  found  ourselves  close  to  Resolution  Island,  which  bore  from  S.  21°  E. 
to  S.  IT  W.  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  land  called  by  our  fishermen,  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  appearance,  the  ^*  Black  Jfflufl^"  being  distant  from  us 
five  or  six  miles.  Our  latitude  by  account,  at  this  time,  was  61°  59'  49", 
and  long.  64°  4T  50',  the  soundings  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
fathoms,  on  a  rocky  bottom.  The  greater  part  of  this  land  was  now  clear 
of  snow,  which,  however,  still  filled  many  of  the  valleys,  and,  together  with 
the  fog  that  hung  over  it,  rendered  the  scene  before  us  indescribably  dreary 
and  disagreeable.  It  requires  a  few  days  to  be  passed  amidst  scenes  of  this 
nature,  to  erase,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  impressions  left  by  more  animated 
landscapes ;  and  not  till  then,  perhaps,  does  the  eye  become  familiarized, 
and  the  mind  reconciled,  to  prospects  of  utter  barrenness  and  desolation  such 
as  these  rugged  shores  present. 

Some  clear  water  appearing  to  the  southward,  we  made  sail  along  the 
island  in  that  direction,  passing  a  great  many  ice-bergs,  of  which  Captain 
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Lyon  counted  fifty-four  in  sight  at  one  time.  Some  of  these  were  of  large  i82i. 
dimensions^  their  height  aboFe  the  sea  being  not  less  than  two  hundred  ^"^'^' 
feet.  In  passing  one  of  them,  which  was  aground,  at  three  P.M.,  we  ob- 
served the  flood  running  past  it  to  the  W.S.W.,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  two 
and  a  half  knots.  At  six  o'clock  the  ice  became  so  dose  that  we  could  no 
longer  make  any  progress,  and  the  tide  carrying  us  soon  after  towards  a 
large  berg  aground  in  ninety  fathoms,  while  the  drift  ice  thresltened  to 
enclose  us  betwixt  than,  we  ran  under  the  lee  of  the  berg  and,  by  great 
exertion  in  the  boats,  succeeded  in  getting  a  line  fast  to  it.  The  eddies  and 
whirlpools,  howev»,  caused  by  the  tide  running  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
knots,  rendered  the  ships  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  the  ice  closing  round 
us  before  a  haiwser  could  be  run  out,  the  line  was  soon  snapped,  and  the  ships 
carried  towards  the  land,  the  boats  having  with  difficulty  been  got  on  board 
and  hoisted  up. 

We  lay  closely  beset,  though  drifting  rapidly  about  with  the  tides,  during  Taes.  3. 
the  night ;  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  ice  gradually  slack- 
ing about  us,  we  succeeded  ia  getting  into  clear  water,  and  continued  our 
progress  without  obstruction,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  land.  Within  this  the  ice  was  closely  packed  in  one  impenetrable  body 
*lhe  whole  way  to  the  shore,  and  the  same  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
leaving  a  navigable  rhannel,  four  or  five  miles  in  breadth,  leading  towards 
the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait. 

These  favourable  appearances, ho wever,  continued  only  till  seven  P.M.,  when 
the  ice  opposed  our  further  progress  to  the  westward,  covering  the  whole 
sea  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  that  direction ;  the  ships  were,  there- 
fore, of  necessity  hove  to,  in  order  to  await  some  change  in  our  favour.  The 
tide  appeared  to  have  been  setting  to  the  eastward  from  noon  till  six  P.  M., 
about  which  time  it  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and,  soon  after  we  had 
hove  to,  the  ships  were  carried  by  it  into  the  ice  which  formed  their  present 
impediment,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  were  quickly 
beset  by  other  pieces  of  ice  drifting  in  upon  them  from  the  eastward*  The 
ice  here  consisted  principally  of  large,  though  loose,  masses  of  broken  floes, 
none  covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  few  so  much,  but 
having  many  high  hummocks,  and  drawing  a  great  deal  of  water.  We 
counted  also  above  thirty  bergs  in  sight  at  one  time,  and  observed  that 
many  of  them  were  carried  about  by  the  tides  with  great  rapidity. 
At  a  qiuarter  past  midnight  the  westerly  tide  slackened ;  and  the  ice,  soon 
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1821.    after,  began  to  drift  back  in  an  E.N;E.  direction  at  the  same  rate  as  before. 

.  vi^lj^  We  remained  beset  the  whole  of  this  day,  driving  very  near  some  bergs  whidi 
4ay  in  our  way,  but  unable  to  move  ^e  ships  in  any  direction.  We  were,  at 
noon,  in  lat.  6V  13' 05",  longitude  by  chronometers  64''  05'  10".  The  wea- 
ther being  foggy,  no  land  was  in  sight.  Besides  the  above  obMrvations,  some 
were  also  obtained  for  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  was  83^  58'  51", 
and  for  the  irregularities  occasioned  by  local  attraction ;  tiiese  are  inserted  in 
the  Appendix.  Abundance  of  fine  fresh  water  was  found  upon  the  large  pieces 
of  floe-ice  to  which  the  ships  were  fast,  and  this  opportunity  was,  as  usual, 
taken  to  fill  as  much  as  we  required,  as  well  as  to  wash  the  ships'  com- 
panies' clothes. 

Thurs.  5.  A  fresh  breeze  from  the  W.S.W.  springing  up  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
accompaniied  by  clearer  weather,  we  cast  off  to  try  what  could  be  done,  and 
succeeded  in  pushing  the  ships  in-shore,  where  we  found  a  **  lane"  of  tolerably 
open  water,  owing  to  the  ebb-tide  having  set  the  ice  off  in  a  body.  As  this 
tide  was  now  a  lee  one,  however,  we  could  with  difficulty  keep  the  ships  to 
windward  under  a  press  of  sail ;  and,  as  soou  as  we  had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  lane,  were  under  the  necessity  of  driving  back  to  the  eastward,  the 
little  distance  we  had  gained.  We  had  now  only  advanced  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  south  point  of  Resolution  Island,  which,  by  our  observations, 
lies  in  lat.  61^  20'  40",  long.  64°  55'  15''.  The  former  of  these,  which 
is  the  result  of  several  meridian  altitudes,  is  eight  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  position  usually^  assigned  to  this  headland  in  the  charts.  A  league  or 
two  to  the  eastward  of  this,  we  observed  two  openings  having  the  appear- 
ance of  harbours,  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  examine,  but  that  I  had 
found  the  flood-tide  always  set  directly  in  towards  the  land  for.  the  first  ,or 
second  quarter.  As  this  was  now  about  to  make,  it  became  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  ships  to  gain  an  offing,  in  order  to  interpose  some  ice  be- 
tween them  and  the  shore.  We  accordingly  stood  off  for  a  few  miles,  and 
then  made  fast  to  a  floe-piece,  just  as  the  ice  came  crowding  back  from  the 
eastward  with  the  flood-tide.  The  stream  of  the  ebb  ran,  in. the  offing,  till 
seven  o'clock  this  evening,  and  we  could  perceive  that  it  remained  slack  for 
a  very  short  time. 

Frid.  6.  The  wind  shifted  to  the  souA-eastward  in  the  course  of  the  night,  with  a 
strong  breeze  and  heavy  rain ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  when  the 
ebb-tide  opened  the  ice  a  little,  a  considerable  swell  was  admitted  from  the 
sea,  causing  the  ships  to  strike  violently  and  almost  constantly  on  the 
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massea  of  ioe  alongside  of  them.    In  this  situation  they  continued  for  sere-    *®^^ 
ral  hours  so  completely  beset  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  extricate  them,  >-#^i 
and  drijfjlxiig  about  at  random  with  the  tides.     The  Hecla  was,  by  a  different 
set  of  the  stream,  separated  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Fury,  while  both 
ships  were  equally  hampered. 

The  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  exposure  to  the  swell  of  the  main 
ocean  constitute  the  pectiliar  danger  of  first  entering  the  ice  about  the 
mouth  of  Hudson's  Strait,  which  is  completely  open  to  the  influence  of  the 
whole  Atlantic.  A  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  loose  ice  is  sufficient  to 
shelter  a  ship  from  the  sea,  provided  it  be  closely  packed ;  but  when  the 
masses  are  separated  by  wind  or  tide,  so  as  to  admit  the  swell,  the  concus- 
sions soon  become  too  violent  for  a  ship,  strengthened  in  the  ordinary  way, 
to  withstand  for  any  length  of  time.  On  this  account,  it  is  prudent  not  to 
enter  the  ice  without  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  seven  or  eight  leagues. within 
the  margin.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  when  likely  to  be  beset  near  the  sea; 
it  is  better  to  make  a  ship^fast  to  small  than  to,  large  pieces,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  heavier  concussions  occasioned  by  the  latter. . 

'  A  thick  fog  prevailed  during  most  of  the  day,  with  only  occasional 
intervals  of  clear  weather.  Soon  after  noon,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
close  to  a  large  berg,  of  which  there  were  many  about  us,  and  which  are 
dangerous  neighbours  in  so  rapid  a  tide-way.  The  ice  near  us  being. fortu- 
nately slack  at  this  time,  a  lig^t  air  of  wind,  with  the  boats  a-head,  enabled 
us  to  get  clear  of  it.  Those  bergs  which  were  not  aground  we  observed  to 
drift  to  and  fro  with  each  tide,  fully  twice  as  fast  and,  consequently,  twice 
as  far  as  the  masses  of  fieldrice ;  which  circumstance  seems  to  shew  that  the 
stream  must  extend  very  far  below-  the  surface,  many .  of  these  immense 
bodies  being  from  fifty  to  ninety  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
teaching,  probably,  almost  as  many  fathoms  below  it.  The  bergs  which  thus 
drive  about  are,  however,  less  dangerous  to  approach  than  those  aground, 
against  which  a  ship  is  liable  to  be  carried  with  the  whole  force  of  the  tide. 
^  The  fog  suddenly  clearing  away,  at  6  P.M.,  we  found  ourselves  close 
under  Resolution  Island,  though  we  could  obtain  no  soundings  with  one 
hundred  .'and  ten  fathoms  of  line.  In  standing  off  we  were  soon  again  en- 
;rel6ped  in  fogand,  being  once  more  beset  as  soon  as  the  flood-tide  made, 
were  drifted  about  during  the  night,  without  knowing  in  what  direction  we 
went.  The  weather  again  clearing  up  for  a  short  time,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  we  found,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  the  Hecla  had  drifted  eleven  Sat.  7. 

c 
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« 

I82I.  iff  twehre  mHes  to  ihe  wwtwaid  of  us,  txov^  s^  beset  ia  ilie  iee.    I3iie 
^^^^'    circumstenoe  appealed  die  mofe  extMardinary^.Mthe  diqis  hsd  beeo  dtM 
tD^iher  only  a  few  home  tiefeve,  and  shewB  in  a  very  atakiai;  aaautf 
lihe  iiTeg:ularity  of  tke  tides  in  this  neigbbouiiKKid.    la  die  aftenoon  aa 
attempt  was  made  to  join  the  Hecla ;  bat  a  gale  ooming  oa  firosn  die  aoadh 
ward  and  westward,  with  the  same  thids:  wead^r  aa  befiire^  we  w#re  soon 
set  fast  again  among  heavy  masses  of  floe^ice.    The  sonndiagB  were  fjnoML 
Mie  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifky-fife  fiBidioiBS»  u|Min  a  hani 
rocky  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues  from  the  knd.    Sobm 
water  brought  up,  ia  the  course  of  the  day,  from  one  hundred  and  nin^ 
£ithoms,  was  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  that  of  the  surfistoe  bdng  31°,  and  of 
the  air  33|''. 
Son.  8.      Early  cm  tiie  morning  of  the  8th,  an  opportunity  offered  of  getting  into  a 
lane  of  dear  water,  which  here,  from  tiie  rapidity  of  the  tides,  often  forms 
and  disa{^>ear8  again  with  astonishing  quickness.     On  standing  toM^ueds  the 
Hecla,  which  was  still  beset,  I  was  informed  by  telegri4[di  that  dhe  had 
suffered  no  material  injury,  exo^t  in  the  loss  of  a  bower  andior,  whidi.  was 
brodken  off  in  the  shank  by  a  heavy  blow  from  a  mass  of  ice.  In  the  course  of 
this  day,  however,  she  narrowly  escaped  a  nnidk  more  serious  disaster,  being 
carried  by  the  ice  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  and  close  to 
several  rocks  lying  off  it,  and  nearly  swcfit  into  a  dangerans  iatet.    In 
this  sttoation,  all  tiiat  could  be  done  was  to  endeavour  to  warp  ccmnd  the 
large  'floe  piece  to  which  she  was  attadied;  but  this  attempt  was  com^etely 
frustrated  by  the  floe  always  turning  as  soon  as  any  ^rain  was  tiias  pat  upon 
it.    In  this  perilous  situation  i^ie  renuaned  for  several  houn,  after  whidi, 
by  greid;  exertions,  dbe  succeeded  in  getting  oirt  of  the  ioe,  aad  lejaiaed  us 
in  the  evemng.    The  weather  was  beaistifiiUy  dear  during  the  whole  ei  Hum 
day,  <}iough  the  wind  was  from  the  southward*  aad  sometimes  a  paiat  or 
two  to  ^e  eastward  of  south.    For  the  ftrst  time,  also,  since  we  came 
off  Hudson's  Strait,  for  we  had  scareeiy  yet  entered  it»  a  lai!|B^  space  <tf 
^Krater  remained  open  during  the  whole  of  tiie  flood^ide,  m  &«t  we  nwre 
enabled  to  advance  a  league  or  two  feurther  to  the  westward  than  before. 
Mod.  9.  Sarly  on  Ae  morning  of  the  9th,  however,  the  iee  again  dosed  ia  apoa 
us,    and  we  remained  immoveably  beset  for  a  week,  during  whidh  time, 
to  prevent  separation,  the  ships  were  made  &st  to  the  saaie  flochpiece, 
and  were  fomid  to  drtf%  from  one  to  fewr  or  ftre  miha  to  the  aouthwaid 
daily,  and  rather  to  ihe  westiimvd.    It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  agreeahie 
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smprise  to  «» to  find  die  mossM  ^  ice  so  quiet  among  diemaelves  as  to  give  00  IMI. 
no  distaHMOMe ;  a  eiicttiuliuMe  iha*  Betmed  to  indicate  a  greater  reguhtrity  ^^|^ 
in  the  m*  of  tibe  tides  near  Ute  centre  of  Hndaon's  Stinit»  carrying  the 
whole  of  tbe  ioe  Hidng  in  one  body,  instead  of  pioducuig  like  violent 
erosaqeti  whidi  we  had  egqperieneed  innshore.  In  Ae  middle  of  the  steait 
we  oouM  obtain  no  aonndings  with  three  hundred  fathoms  of  line.  The 
am^wnter  won  fiieqaentty  brought  up  in  Dr.  Marcefs  bottle  fiom  diflbrent 
di^hn  below  the  snrfaoe,  when  its  temperature  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 
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On  tbe  iaik»  both  ships' 
on  Ibe  iee,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  occupation,  as  of 
fittfSng  ovrt  who  were  our  best  shots.  On  the  same  afternoon,  we  saw 
tmo  shops  beset  to  the  nocdiward^  wbidi  we  supposed  to  be  those  bound 
to  the  Hudson's  Bi^  &ctories»  They  were  joined  the  next  day  by  a  Sat  14.] 
&ird  shq^  wULdi  afterwards  {^oved  to  be»  as  we  conjectured,  the  Lord 
Wellington,  hiring  on  board  setters  for  t&e  Red  River.  The  ice  being* 
BooEMwhat  mose  dadc  about  die  sh^  on  the  Idth,  we  caA  off  and  made  Sun.  is. 
aatt  it  nine  P.M. ;  bat  after  running  with  difficulty  about  a  mile  to  the 
W.bN.,.  we  ymm  oUiged  to  midKe  fast  to  a  small  berg  near  us.  Here  we 
nanained.  till  eleven  P.M<^  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the  N.E.,  when 
Ae  ioe  dosing  in  kHdde^y  and  vkdently  to  leeward  of  the  berg,  forced 
the  sfaifis  i^paittst  it,  aaad  was  near  ourying  away  the  Hecla's  bowsprit  by 
the  presanie..  The  Fury  idso  received  a  heavy  '*  nip/*  wbidi,  lifting  her 
dbaftt  madehertimbeBa  orai±  a  good  deal  about  the  ^mrters,  but  no  material 
injury  waa.  sualained.  To  avoid,  however,  a  repetition  of  this  occurrence, 
WB  cast  off,  and  allowed  Hbt  ships  to  take  their  chance  among  Hie  loose 
ine.fortfae  rest  of  the  mf^i^  wfatdi  waa  dusky  about  midnight 

The  ice  being  rndier  less  clooe  on  the  morning  of  the  IGA,  we  made  sail 

c  s 
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182L  to  the  westward,  at  7.45  AM.;  and  cofttinued  ''boriag"  in  that  4ireettoii 
y^l^^  tbe  whole  day,  which  enabled  us  to  join  the  three  strange  shifis.  They 
Mon.  16.  proved  to  .be,  as  .we  had  supposed,  the  Pnnee  of  Walesa  Eddystane,  and 
Lord  .Wellington,  bound  to  Hadson's  Bay.  I  sent  a  boat  to  the  fcarmer,  to 
request.Mr.  Davidson,  the  master,  to  come  oh  board,  which  he  ioimeiUately. 
did.  Fropd  him  we  learned  that  the  Lord  Wellington,  having,  on  board 
one  hundred  and  sixty  settlers  for  the  Red  River,  pxineipaUy  foreigiiensr^. 
of.  both  sexes  and  every  age,  had  now  been  twenty  days  among  die  iee, 
and  had  been  drifted  about  in  various  directions  at  no  small  risk  to  the 
ship.  Mr.  Davidson  considered  that  he  had  arrived  here  rather  too  early 
for  advancing  to  the  westward,  and  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  first  getting  to  the  northward,  or  in-shore,  before  we  could  hope  to  make 
any  progress ; — a  measure,  the  expediency  of  which  is  well  known  to  all 
those  accustomed  to  the  navigation  of  icy  seas.  By  the  Prince  of  Wales 
we  sent  our  last  letters  for  our  friends  in  England ;  and  I  took  die  same 
opportunity  to  acquaint  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Expedition  up  to  this  date. 
Tae8.17.  On  the  17th,  the  weather  was  beautifully  fine  and  warm  with  very  litUe 
wind.  A  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  on  board  stood,  at  noon, 
as  hi^  as  81^;  on  a  pole  on  the  ice  it  was  at  60^;  and  in  the  sd^ade  from 
AV  to  43^.  .  The  horizon  was  very  much  distorted  by  refraction  in  all  cUkc<^ 
tions^  causing  the. ice  to  assume  a  great  variety  of  fantastic  shapes,  but 
generally  appearing  like  a  high  wall,  consisting  of  innumerable  perpendicu- 
lar columns,  and  completely  surrounding  us.  Our  latitude  observed  at 
noon  was  6r09Mr;  the  longitude,  by  chronometers,  iieing  67^  11'  10"; 
and  we  had  soundings  in  three  hundred  and  forty  &tlioms  on  a  rodcy  bottom* 
Grass  or  Green  Island  time,  bore  from  S.  27^  W.,  to  S.  46""  W.,  its  distance 
being  from  three  to  five  leagues,  but  uncertain,  on  account  of  the.  extra- 
ordinary appearance  given  to  it  by  refraction.  The  state  of  the  ice  being, 
rather  more  favourable  in  the  afternoon,  we  made  sail  to  the  northward 
Wed.  18.  in  company  with .  the  Hudson's  Bay  shq»,  and  had,  onthe  fiiUowing  day, 
made  some  progress  towards  a  remarkable  headland  called  the  East  BJuff. 
A  few  leagues  to  the  westward  of  this  is  a  smooth  part  of  the  land,  nttfaer 
higher  than  that  in  its  neighbourhood  and,  for  an  extent  of  one  or  two 
miles,  completely  covered  with  snow.  The  snow  remains  upon  it,  las  Mr. 
Davidson  informed  us,  the  whole  summer;  as  they  find  the  land  pcresenting 
the  same  appearance  on  their  return  thiough  the  strait  m  the  autumn. 
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This  drcumstanee,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  ''Terra  Nivea'*    ]S2l. 
upon  the  charts,  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for,  as  the  height  of  the  land  ^^^^ 
above  tibe  level  of  the  sea  cannot  certainly  much  exceed  a  thousand  feet.  * 

At  eight  A.M.r  on  the  20th,  we  cast  off  and  made  sail,  the  ice  consisting  Frid.  20. 
of  heavy,  loose ,  masses,  generally  open  enough  to  allow  a  ship  to  sail '  be- 
tween thejUy  if  fiivouredby  a  commanding  breeze.  The  tides  here  gave  us 
no  soft ,  of  disturbance,  nor  could  we  perceive  exactly  in  what  direction 
they  set.  .  The  weather  was  extremely  clear  and  the  atmosphere  warm  and 
ComfcMTtable.  .  A  thermotneteri  freely  suspended  in  the  sun,  at  two  P.M., 
stood  at  74^;  when  {rfaced  upon  sqme  black-painted  lead,  on  deck,  at  116^; 
and  in  the  shade,  at  4SP. 

Proceeding  slowly  to  the  westward,  we  had  reached  at  noon  on  the  21st  Sat.  21. 
the  lat.  of  ei""  5(y  13",  long.,  by,  chronometers  67^  07'  35".  In  this  situation 
several  islands  were  in  sight  to  the  northward  and  westward,  and,  among  the 
rest,  a  remarkable  one  called  Saddle-back  on  account  of  its  shape.  -  The  wind 
badcing  to  the  westward  in  the  afternoon,  we  anchored  the  ships  to  the 
largest  floe-piece  we  could  find,  there  not  being  room  to  beat  to  windward. 
While  thus  employed  we  heard  voices  in-shore,  which  we  soon  knew  to  be 
those  of  some  Eisquimaux  coming  off  to  us.  Shortly  alter,  several  canoes  made 
their  appearance  ;-.  and  seventeen  of  these  people  came  alongside  the  Fury. 
Having  hauled  their  ti^iJsg  (canoes)  upon  the  floe,  they  began  to  barter 
their  commodities,  consisting  of  seal  and  whale  blubber,  whale-bone,  spears, 
lines,  and  the  skins  of  the  seal,  bear,  fox,  deer,  and  dog.  Our  first  endea- 
vour was  to  procure  as  much  oil  as  possible,  of  which,  as  we  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships^  severa]  t^^ns  are  thus  almost  annually 
obtained  from  these  people.  We  soon  found  that  they  had  been  well 
acrastomed  to  bargain-making,  for  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we 
could  prevail  upon  them  to  sell  the  oil  for  any  thing  of  reasonable  value. 
They  frequ^itly  gave  us  to  understand  that  they  wanted  saws  and  har- 
poons in  exchange  for  it,  and  as  these  were  articles  which  we  could  not 
qMure,  it  was  not  without  trouble  that  we  obtained,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, two  barrels  of  blubber  in  exchange  for  several  knives,  large  nails,  and 
pieces  of  iron  hoop,  which  was  certainly  a  dear  bargain  on  our  side.  If  they 
saw  more  than  one  of  these  at  a  time,  they  would  try  hard  to  get  the  whole 
for  the  commodity  they  were  offering,  though,  when  we  had  for  some  time 
persisted  in  reusing,  they  would  not  only  accept  what  was  offered;  but  jump 
for  joy  at  having  obtained  it.    They  always  licked  the  articles  given  them/ 
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July. 


and  in  one  instance  only  did  we  notice  aacj  indihatUbn  to  bMsk  IIk  comtnct 
[  afber  this  process  had  been  gone.tJmwgh. 

Shortly  after  these  men  had  amred,  a  large  omtiaiy  or  womm's  Wat,  made 
its  appearance,  containing  six  or  seven  females  and  four  men,  4ie  ddest  of 
the  latti  Bong>^em,  steering  the  beat  with  a  mde  oar 

of  wood  not  be  induced  to  land  upon  tlie  floe,  bat  htM: 

up  skin!  ips  of  well-taimed  leather  t»  exduuigc,  kawlif 

Tocifera  the  whole  time.    nnieTe  were  in  thia  boatfiave^ 

nd  ^io!  whieh  I  tried  hard  to  pardiaae,  Imt  naAing 

Could  ii  >  pari  widk  more  titan  i»e  skift  of  it ;  fw  iriafc 

reason  ]  H  that  he  hoped,  by  peraereiaaee,  to  obtna  tt 

higher  ]  g  our  men  to  hand  e«t  a  second  slun  «f  (»i,  as 

an  equi'  t  into  the  eld  man'a  hand  a  secomd  Itnifc,  be  sa- 

aisted  n  ing  our  men  aside  in  the  boat  mth  avioleDee  I 

hare  ni  lans  use  on  any  other  occasion.    Oae  of  Ae 

youngei  urd  and  was  lifting  ap  Ae  atretdher  of  their 

boiU  to  10  were  good-hunouredly  laaghii^  at  the  old 

man's  r  i^ht  it  high  time  to  iDtarpoee,  awi,  laisHig  a  boat- 

hook  01  ]uimaux,  as  if  about  to  strike  ibem,  aowi  iHoi^t 

them  in  ter  which,  to  jverent  fiirdier  aiteraation,  I  or- 

dered 0  t>oat.     We  had,  by  this  tune,  succeed^  m  pur- 

chasing the  first  canoes,  ami  as  the  old  fellow,  iriio  waa 

commar  miak,  obstinately  persiated  in  his  peAiasA  to  siU. 

his,  I  01  en  he  immediately  rowed  to  the  Heda  aad.  as 

I  was  a  *y  Captain  Lyon,  sold  his  oil  ft>r'  less  tfaaa  he 

might  h  Four  other  oomiaks  afterwwds  ome  ffcom  the- 

shore,  f  istant  five  or  six  miles.  Saeh  of  these  oontMned 

from  fo  persons,  the  majority  being  fentiiea  and  yomg 

childrei  not  less  tiian  one  hundred  of  the  natives  visited 

the  ships  iathe  course  of  the  evening. 

These  people  possessed  in  an  emiaent  degree  Ae  dispositiOTi  t»  steal  ail 
they  could  lay  their  bands  on,  idtich  has  idmast  nnivemally  beea  in^tsd 
to  every  tribe  of  Esquimaux  hitherto  visited  by  Skn^was.  Theytried,  more 
tiian  once,  the  art  of  picking  our  pockets,  and  were  as  bold  aad  uaonbar- 
rassedas  ever,  immediately  after  detection.  It  iBirapoanbletadeaeribe  the 
horribly  disgusting  manner  in  which  they,  sat  down,  as  soon  as  tliey  feK 
hungry,  to  eat  their  raw  blabber,  and  to  suck  the  oil  remnaiBg  <m  Ae  skins 


^ 

** 
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iw  Imd  JQst  rai|rtied,  the  very  smell  of  whidi,  as  well  as  the  appeanmce,    I82i. 
was  to  us  almost  insufieraUe.    The  disCTst  which  our  seamen  could  oot  y^J^ 


help  esffftmimg  at  this  sight  seemed  to  create  in  the  Esquimaux  the  most 
madioMrai  amusement ;  and  when  our  people  turned  away  literally  unable 
te  bear  &e  sight  without  being  sic^  they  would,  as  a  good  joke  among 
Ihemsehres,  run  after  them  holding  ont  a  piece  of  blubber  or  raw  seal's 
flesh,  ditppkig  with  oil  and  filfli,  as  if  inviting  them  to  partake  of  it.  Both 
the  men  and  wmnen  wete  guilly  of  still  more  disgusting  indecencies,  which 
eeemed  to  aflord  diem  amaEiag  diversion.  A  worse  trait  even  than  all 
ftese  was  disfdayed  by  two  women  alongside  the  Heda,  who,  in  a  manner 
too  unequivocal  to  be  misunderstood,  offered  to  barter  their  children  for 
some  article  of  triiing  value,  beginning  vary  deliberately  to  strip  them  of 
their  clothes,  which  they  did  not  eboose  to  consider  as  im^luded  in  the  in- 
tended bargain. 

l^n  the  whole,  it  was  impossible  for  us  not  to  receive  a  very  unfavourable 
inqpressiem  of  die  general  behaviour,  and  moral  character,  of  the  natives  of 
Ihis  part  0i  Hudson's  Strait,  who  seem  to  have  acquired,  by  an  annual  inter- 
eouise  widi  our  ships  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  many  of  the  vices  which 
unha{^ly  attend  a  fiist  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world,  without  having 
imbibed  any  of  the  virtaes  or  refinements  which  adorn  and  render  it  happy. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  ^d,  a  number  of  canoes  repeated  their  visit  Sand.  22. 
to  us,  the  Bsquimanx  having  hauled  them  upon  a  piece  of  ice  to  lodge  for  the 
night  In  die  forenoott,  an  oonMk  also  came  from  the  shore,  and  as  no  in- 
teieoume  with  diem  was  permitted  ^11  after  divine  senrioe,  they  became  very 
impatient  to  barter  their  commodUdes,  and  walked  on  die  ice  alongside  the 
riiip,  with  a  namber  of  trifling  diings  in  dieir  hands,  vociferatiAg  **  piUetay  ^'^ 
to  siidi  a  d^[ree  diat  we  could  hardly  hear  ourselves  speak.  Some  more  oil 
was  obtained  in  exchange  for  pieces  of  iron  hoop,  and,  at  a  qnarter  before 
noon,  the  mnA  ooming  more  to  the  soudiward  and  die  ice  being  somewhat 
leas  diiMe  than  before,  we  oast  off  and  made  saH  rsp  the  strait 

The  wind  and  ice  eombined  to  favour  us  more  and  more  as  we  proceeded^ 
the  former  both  in  strength  and  direction,  and  the  latter  by  opening  into 
loose  streams ;  so  that,  for  the  first  time  since  we  entered  Hudson's  Strait^ 
we  were  now  enabled  to  set  all  the  studding-sails,  with  some  prospect 
of  deriving  advantage  from  them.  The  Hudson's  Bay  ships  remained  at 
anchor  some  time  after  we  made  sail,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  we 
finally  lost  sight  of  them.     From  this  circumstance,  as  weU  as  from  the 
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1821.   unimpeded  progress  we  hud  Jwt  began  to  make  to  the  irest^nxdf  it  wasnolr 
only  that  we  considered  our  voyage  as  having  fairly  commenced. 

At  five  P.M.,  we  were  abreast  of  Sad<flehack;  which  we  nmke  in  kt.  &^  1 1\ 
long.  67^  43' ;  but,  having  no  observations  when  in  its  immediate  n0%hbour- 
bood,  it  id  thus  laid  down  by  our  dead-reckoning  only.  The  sntall  di«5ter 
of  islands  to  which  this  belongs  is  called  in  the  charts  the  middle  Savage 
Islands ;  a  name  by  which  Mr.  Davidson  did  not  know  them^  nor  can  I  find 
any  authority  for  it,  but  which  may  serve  to  distingnvsh  them  as  well  as  any 
other.  Though  there  appeared  to.  be  several  small  openings  as  if  between 
islands  along  this  coast,  yet  we  saw  none  of  any  magnitude  like  that  maiked 
*'  Jackman's  Sound,"  in  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  chart,  which  we  must  have  plainly 
noticed  had  it  existed  as  there  laid  down.  .The  fact  is,  that  the  inlet,  so 
called  by  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  in  the  year  1576,  has  its  only  known  entrance 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  strait  bearing  the  name  of  that  navigator,  its  com- 
munication with  Hudson's  Strait  being  a  matter  of  very  doubtful  coiijeeture. 
I  believe,  indeed,  we  may  safely  consider  the  land,  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  designated,  as  continuous  the  whole  way  from  the  East  Bluff,  as  ^  west- 
ward as  North  Bay.  When  abreast  of  Saddleback,  at  the  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles,  we  had  from  fifty  to  sixty  fathoms'  water.  At  hal^past  four  P.M., 
the  tide  mark  upon  the  grounded  ice-bergs  was  about  ten  feet,  and  the 
stream,  being  that  of  ebb,  was  setting  strong  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  we  found,  on  standing  in-shore,  that  we  were 
off  the  great  opening  called  North  Bay,  the  largest  and  highest  of;  the  Upper 
Savage  Islands*,  forming  the  western  point. of  its  entrance.'  The  North 
Bluff,  a  remarkable  promontory,  being  the  eastern  point  of  the  large  portion 
of  nameless,  land  lying  immediately  above  the  Savage  Islands,  iq[>peajrs  very 
conspicuous  when  standing  in  from  the  S.S.E.  From  this  headland  the 
Hudson's  .Bay  ships  not  unfrequently  take  their  departure,  and  stijke  off 
more  to  the  westward  towards  the  entrance  of  the  bay ;  though  this  depends, 
in  some  measure,  on  the  situation  of  the  ice,  which  is  somewhat  different  at 
,the  same  period  of  different  seasons.  It  is,  however,  a  general' rule  with 
them  to  keep  close  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  stnit,  till  the  openness 

*  Under  these  Islands  (<<  the  easternmost  saving  one")  Baffin  anchored  A.D.  1615, 
and  named  them  the  Savage  Islands.  He  describes  them  as  **  having  a  g^at  soand  or 
indraught  between  the  north  shore  and  them,"  and  lays  down  his  anchorage  in  latitude 
62*>  30',  long.,  «  near  72®."  Our  observations  place  it  21  miles  to  the  northward,  and 
1^  52'  to  the  eastward  of  that  position. 
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4>f  the  sea  ofleis  a  pioapect  of  making  a  fair  run  to  the  westward.  Mr.  Da-  ^^\* 
vidaoQ  informed  me  that,. after  leaving  this  shore,  they  seldom  meet  with  any 
very  serious  obstruction,  except  from  a  body  of  ice  which  they  usually  have 
to  penetrate  near  Charles's  Island,,  and  which,  from  the  frequency  of  its.oc- 
curreace  in  that  situa.tion,  has  obtained  the  name  of  ''  Charles's  Patch.*' 
Long  experience  has  brought  those  who  frequent  this  navigation  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  most  seasons,  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to 
enter  Hudson^s  Strait  earlier  than  the  first  week  in  July,  the  annual  disruption 
of  the  ice  which  occupies  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  strait  being  sup- 
posed not  to  take  place  till  about  this  time.  In  the  course  of  our  single  year's 
experience  in  these  parts,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  recommend  a  practice  dif^ 
ferent  from  that  at  present  pursued  by  the  ships  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
In  the  afternoon,  having  a  pontrary  wind,  against  which  little  progress  could 
be  made,  I  landed,  at  half-past  four,  upon  the  easternmost  of  the  Savage 
Island^,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  officers,  and  was  shordy  after  joined 
by  Captain  Lyon.  The  lower  parts  of  this  island  are  composed  of  gneiss  and 
grmiite,  and  the  upper  part  of  mica  slate  in  thin  laminae,  and  containing  gar- 
nets in  some  specimens.  At  the  foot  of  the  clifis,  which  rise  from  four  to  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  many  huge  separate  masses  of  granite 
occurred,  in  which  the  red  feldspar,  white  quartz,  and  plates  of  dark-coloured 
mica  were  large  and  distinct.  Veins  also  of  white  quartz,  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide,  and  nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  traverse  the  rocks  in. some  parts  of  the 
island.  After  making  the  usual  observations  for  the  longitude  and  variation, 
we  ascended  to  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  which  is  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  in  order  to  take  an  eye-sketch  and  angles  of  the 
surrounding  lands.  We  here  counted  eleven  islands,  which  may  properly 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  group  called  the  Upper  Savage  Islands, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  space  between  that  on  which  we  stood,  the 
largest  and  highest  of  the  whole,  and  the  western  shore.  The  south  point 
of  this  island  is  comparatively  low,  and  appeared  to  have  shoal  water  off  it 
to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Captain  Lyon  here  noticed  the  remains  of 
«ome  Esquimaux  habitations,  consisting,  as  usual,  of  small  rude  circles  of 
rough  stones*  ;  and  one  human  skull  was  also  found  there.    We  met  with  a 

♦  These  circles  are,  in  the  Narrative  of  the  former  Voyage,  erroneously  called  <*  huts,** 

as  we  then  took  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  winter  habitations  of  the  Esquimaux  ; 

^wheffess,  they  are  exclusively  used  for  steading  the  skins  composing  their  suoamer  tents. 

D 
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jrfyV  ^^  ^^^^  ""^  drift  fir-wo^d,  some  of  whkdi  having  Imma  m«ml  aad  otfiew 
diipped,  shewed  thst  ^hese  pec^k  weave  not  in  want  of  wood,  siiice  the  j 
could  thus  afford  to  leave  it  behind  Ibeoi  in  no  inconsideniite  quantity.  The 
only  animals  seen  were  one  faane,  which  was  very  daifcx^n  Hie  back,  a  sinigle 
grouse,  a  bird  like  a  snipe,  and  some  ilocks  of  snow  huntings ;  but  &e  dung 
of  hajpes  was  abundant.  There  was  in  some  places  a  good  deal  of  Tegeta- 
tioa,  and  among  the  specimens  collected,  were  severai  of  those  we  had  be- 
fore met  with  in  the  polar  regions,  especially  the  sorrel,  Crumex  digynusX 
scnrvy-grass,  poppy,  ('papattr  nudicauUj  saxifrage,  (mxifraga  oppontifaliaX 
dwarf  wUlow,  and  andromedA  Utragona,  the  latter  being  in  flower,  and  growing 
in  great  abundance  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  island.  On  fiie  bills  were 
oome  large  ponds  of  water,  which  poured  their  streams  down  the  cliffit  into 
the  sea,  through  arches  fonned  under  the  snow  with  which  the  sides  of  the 
iritis  were  still  coyered. 

The  latitude  of  our  place  of  observation  is  62^  31'  30"',  its  longitude,  by 
chronometers,  69®  67'  IT',  and  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  5B°  8T  04" 
westeifly.  When  we  landed,  at  forty  minutes  after  four,  P.M.,  the  tide  had 
ebbed  about  two  feet  and  a  half ;  and  at  twenty  minutes  after  seven  when  we 
left  the  island,  it  had  fietllen  thirteen  feet  more ;  from  which  the  whole  fall  of 
this  tide,  4hough  at  the  dead  of  the  neaps,  may  be  considered  as  above  twenty^ 
mne  feet.  We  had  hauled  our  boats  up  on  a  smooth  inclined  rock,  but,  on 
wa  return  from  the  hills,  had  to  lower  them  down  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpen- 
dicular. By  these  observations  it  was  concluded  that  the  time  of  high  water  at 
full  and  change,  was  about  thirty-five  minutes  past  seven  o'clock.  The  current, 
hy  a  boat  moored  in  I3ie  offing,  was  found  to  set  S.  S.E.  |  E. ,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  per  hour,  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been  running  in  the  -same  direction 
during  the  whole  time  that  we  were  on  shore,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
ebb  tide  comes  down  the  bay,  or  from  the  northward  and  westward.  The  time 
«f  high  water,  deduced  from  our  observations,  is  about  two  hours  earlier  &an 
Ihat  usually  marked  in  the  charts.  This  discrepancy  may  partly  arise  ftom  an 
actual  diflference  to  that  amount,  between  the  time  of  higfh  water  on  show, 
and  that  of  the  change  of  tide  in  the  offing,  where  it  is  most  common,  as  weH 
as  most  useffuT,  for  seamen  in  general  to  observe  it. 

From  the  ijop  of  the  hill  we  could  see  land  nearly  all  round  the  bajr ;  but 
in  the  middle  it  was  so  distant  as  by  no  means  to  .give  us  au  lideaof  itsantu^ 
continuity.    Had  it  been  our  business  to  exphife  ht,  ihfi  further 


ni  t    !i. 
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wcmld  httfBl>eeii^  attended  with  no  great  dfiCRculty,  as  it  was  entirely  free  from    ^^^^* 
ice,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  except  one  or  tM^o  bergs,  and  those  of  no 


Tery  large  dfamensimis*  Tliese  bodies  of  ice  became  less  and  less  numerous 
aes  wead^vmnced  up  the  strait  fisooL  Resolution  Island,  and  nolle  were  seen  after 
Ire  had  proceeded  a  few  leagues  beyond  oujr  present  station. 

Ab  soon  as  we  returned  on  board,  all  sail  was  made  to  windward,  tihie 
fareese  beisg  still  from  flie  westward  and  the  sea  almost  free  from  iee.  On 
Ae  93i&  wt  had  fog  occasionally  which,  however,  cleared  away  in  the  after*  Wed.  25. 
noon^  and  at  eight  P.  M.,  in  stretching  to  the  southward,  we  saw  the  hiUb  on 
ttie  Labrador  coasts  from  which  our  estimated  distance  was  eight  leagues. 
Havii^  then  tacked  and  stood  to  the  northward  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  by 
Ae  pa(kent  log,  we  considered  ouraelres  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  luorth 
diore ;  so  that  the  distance  across  the  strait  in  this  part,  which  is  the  tiar- 
fowest,  appears  to  be  Tery  correctly  laid  down  at  about  sixteen  leagues  in 
Mr.  Arrowsmith's  chart. 

We  continued  to  stand  off  and  on,  according  to  the  tides,  during  the  night,.  Thar.  26. 
which  was  clear  and  fine ;  and  found  in  the  morning  that  we  had  gained  & 
great  deal  of  ground  to  the  westward,  which  we  continued  to  do  throughout 
the  day,1hoiigh  the  wind  blew  steadily  against  us.  The  latitude,  by  observa- 
tion at  noon,  was  62f^  32^  ^',  the  longitude,  by  chronometers,  being  7V  36'  30". 
In  the  afternoon  we  stood  well  in  to  the  land,  in  order  to  obtain  good 
angles  for  the  survey.  There  are,  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  several  islands 
and  small  iniets,  one  of  the  latter  appearing-  like  a  harbour,  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  which  we  had  ninety-four  fikthoms  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
md  a  half  from  the  shore.  A  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  inlet  lies  a 
high  and  craggy  i^nd,  remarkable  on  account  of  its  yellow  sand4ike  colour, 
by  which  it  may  be  dntingulshed  from  any  of  the  rest  of  the  numerous 
ierlancb.  We  sow  no  ice  this  day,  except  a  few  streams  here  and  there,  but 
the  smoothness  of  the  water  indicated  our  near  approach  to  a  larger  body 
of  it 

On  the  27th^  we  continued  to  gain  a  great  deal  of  ground,  the  ebb-tides  Frid.  27. 
appearing  to  obstruct  us^  very  little.  Indeed,  from  the  very  entrance  of 
Hudson's  Strait,  but  more  especially  to  Ae  wei^ward  of  Ae  Lower  San^e 
Islands,  it  was  a  matter  of  constant  surprise  to  find  our  dull-sailing  ships 
make  so  much  progress,  when  beating  against  a  fresh  wind  from  the  west* 
ward ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  remark  made  by  chit 

ns 
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1821.    early  navigators,  that  the  flood-tides  run  stronger  than  the  ebbs'  on  this 
coast*. 


A  light  air  at  length  springing  iip  from  the  south-eastward  enabled  us  to 
jfnake  way  through  the  ice,  which  now  once  more  occurred  in  great  quantities 
in  every  direction,  but  the  pieces  were  so  loose  as  easily  to  allow  the  passagd 
of  a  ship  with  a  free  wind.  This  ice,  much  of  which  was  covered  with  sand, 
was  so  honey-combed  and  ''  rotten,*'  that  it  appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
entirely  dissolved  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  current  was  found  to' 
run  S.  E.  b.  E.,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour,  at  liine  A.M.,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  ebb-tide.  For  the  last  week,  we  had  scarcely  seen  a  living 
animal ;  a  glaucous  gull,  a  boatswain,  and  a  few  looms,  constituting  the 
whole  that  are  mentioned  in  our  journals.  At  two  P.M.,  a  thermometer 
in  the  sun  stood  at  87°,  and  in  the  shade  at  50°.  In  the  evening,  the 
land  abreast  of  us,  in  lat.  63|°,  long.  72°,  became  much  lower  than 
before,  and  without  snow  upon  any  part  of  it.  The  unevenness  of  its  gene- 
ral outline  gave  to  it,  at  times,  the  appearance  of  islands,  of  which  there 
are,  in  reality,  a  great  number  hereabouts,  though  I  have  little  doubt  of  the 
continuity  of  the  land  at  the  back.  We  continued  to  run  all  night  through 
Sat  28.  the  same  kind  of  ice  as  before,  and,  at  forty  minutes  A.M.  on  the  28th,^ 
were  abreast  of  five  remarkable  hillocks  or  undulations  of  the  land,  of  which 
the  appearance  was  sketched  by  Mr.  Bushnan.  We  sounded  frequently  at 
the  depth  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  the  bottom  being 
extremely  irregular.  It  rained  hard  for  several  hours,  after  which  the  wea- 
ther cleared  up,  and  the  wind  came  from  the  northward.  Thfe  ice  being 
how  too  close  to  sail  through  with  any  but  a  leading  wind,  the  ships  were 
made  fast  to  a  floe-piece.  For  two  days  past,  we  had  observed  consider- 
able ripplings  on  the  water,  as  if  occasioned  by  a  strong  tide,  and  the 
masses  of  ice  were  frequently  set  in  motiop  on  a  sudden,  without  any  apparent' 
cause. 

*  This  fact  was  noticed  as  early  as  the  time  of  I^ike  Fox,  who,  in  the  journal  of  his 
voyage  of  1631,  frequently  and  particularly  alludes  to  it.  His  account  is  confirmed  in  a 
highly  valuable  manuscript  journal  kept  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Yourin,  who  served^ 
it  seems,  as  *^  one  of  the  officers  on  boaird  the  Charles,  Captain  Luke  Fox,"  on  that 
voyage.  This  journal,  which  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  perspicuity  and  accuracy  than 
fpr  the  neatness  with  which^it  is  penned,  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mountnorris.  By 
his  Lordship's  permission  a  copy  of  this  journal  was  obtained  by  Captain  Sabine,  to  whoni 
I  am  indebted  for  it. 
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On  the  29th  we  were  off  a  point  of  land,  having  several  islands  near  it,    isai. 
and  exactly  answering  the  description  of  that  called  by  Baffin,  in  the  year  yj^jj 
1615,  Broken  Point,  "  it  being,  indeed,  a  point  of  broken  isles.''    This  head-  Sun.  29. 
land  is  memorable  on  account  of  a  lunar  observation  made  off  it  by  this  able 
and  indefatigable  navigator,  giving  the  long.  74°  05',  which  is  not  a  degree  to 
the  westward  of  the  truth.     Here  the  land  turns  more  to  the  northward,  leav- 
ing a  considerable  opening  in  that  direction. 

A  very  light  wind,  from  the  wrong  quarter,  rendered  all  our  exertions 
to  get  in  shore  fruitless,  a  close  barrier  still  intervening  between  us  and 
the  open  sea.  During  the  first  part  of  the  forenoon,  we  observed  the  ships 
to  be  carried  with  the  whole  body  of  ice  considerably  towards  the  land,  but  at 
noon,  having  moored  the  small  boat  to  the  bottom  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
fathoms,  the  tide  was  found  to  run  S.  b.  E.,  one  mile  per  hour.  Our  latitude 
observed  was  63°  51'  44",  longitude,  by  chronometers,  74°  02'  10'.  In 
the  evening,  our  prospect  of  an  immediate  release  appearing  more  and  more 
hopeless,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  fast,  when  we  obtained  azi- 
muths on  the  ice,  which  gave  the  variation  54° 5 T  58"  westerly*.  The  ice 
was  found  to  have  too  much  motion  in  azimuth  for  obtaining  the  dip,  which 
phenomenon  now  began  to  acquire  great  interest.  At  eight  P.  M.,  we  once  more 
made  sail  and,  after  four  hours'  labour,  the  harassing  nature  of  which  cannot 
well  be  described  or  imagined,  succeeded  in  getting  into  good  sailing  ice  at 
midnight.  The  weather  being  now  fine,  and  the  wind  becoming  more  eas- 
terly as  well  as  freshening,  we  steered  under  all  sail  to  the  W.  N.  W. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  however,  a  fog  came  on,  so  thick  that,  Mon.  30. 
independently  of  the  danger  of  continuing  to  run  upon  a  coast,  little  if  at 
all  explored  before,  we  also  incurred  the  frequent  risk  of  taking  the  wrong 
**  leads"  among  the  ice ;  which  becoming  closer-obliged  us  to  heave  to,  soon 
after  six  o'clock,  and  make  the  ships  fast  to  a  fioe-piece.  At  nine  A.  M. 
the  fog  clearing  off  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  see  a  mile  or  two  around^ 
we  cast  off  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.E.  b.  S.,  and  ran  to  the  north-- 

*  This  result,  however,  which  is  deduced  from  several  observations  made  by  different 
observers,  is  probably  about  three  degrees  more  than  the  truth,  an  error  having  been 
occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  the  ship,  at  the  distance  of  132  yards  from  the  compasses. 
The  observations  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  merely  to  shew  the  regularity  with  which 
an  alteration  took  place  in  this  error,  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  floe  to  which  the 
ship  was  attached,  and  the  consequent  change  of  the  angle  at  which  the  ship's  attrac- 
tion acted  on  the  needles. 
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^^-    ward  and  westward,  steering  towardis  the  land  fast  seen,  wiich  agam  hote 
in  sight  at  half-past  ten  A.  M,  consisting  of  several  is^Iands,  Aough  the 


thickness  of  the  weather  might  have  prevented  our  seeing  any  eofxtinuaus 
line  of  coast  at  the  back  of  them.  Being  at  noon  in  lat.  64®  OT,  and  longitude, 
by  account,  75°  11',  we  hauled  more  to  the  westwawi,  along  tihe  lantf,  as 
soon  BS  the  ice  would  allow.  In  passing  the  westernmost  of  the  islands, 
all  of  which  are  quite  low,  we  carried  a  depth  of  firom  forty-nine  to  thirty- 

■ 

nine  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles.  In  standing  out  to 
the  southward,  the  water  deepened,  though  very  irregularly,  to  eighty-four 
fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  the  land,  where  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  heave  to,  the  fog  coming  on  again  thicker  than  before,  and 
continuing  throughout  the  night.  A  number  of  seals  And  one  searhorse  were 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  well  as  some  fish  jumping  out  of  the  water, 
which  the  look-out  man  in  the  crow'i3-nest  took  to  be  salmon. 
Tueg.  31.  The  weather  gradually  clearing,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  w«  again  saw 
the  land  to  the  northward,  which  still  appeared  to  consist  prmcipaTIy  of 
islands,  along  which  our  course  was  now  directed.  At  noon,  being  in  latitude, 
by  account,  64°  01'  30",  and  long.  76^  48'  50",  we  had  a  near  antf  distinct  view 
of  several  of  these,  at  the  back  of  which  there  still  ran  a  continuous  line  of 
coast.  The  islands  seemed  to  form  several  fine  inlets,  and  the  tide-  in  the 
offing  was  extremely  strong,  as  appeared  by  the  numerous  rippfings  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  by  our  making  very  little  progress  for  some  hours 
with  a  favourable  breeze.  As  the  fog  cleaned  away  from  the  south-western 
horizon,  we  obtained  the  first  glimpse  of  Salisbury  Island  in  that  quarter.  In 
the  afternoon,  Captain  Lyon  discovered  and  made  the  signal  for  an  E^uimaux 
oomiak  coming  off  from  the  shore  under  sail,  accompanied  by  eight  canoes. 
We  tacked  to  meet  them,  and  lay  to  for  half  an  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  our  stock  of  oil.  In  this  boat  were  sixteen  persons,  of  which  number  two 
only  were  men,  an  old  and  a  young  one,  and  the  rest  women  and  cMMren. 
In  the  features,  dress,  and  implements  of  these  people,  we  saw  no^iing 
different  from  those  of  the  Esquimaux  last  described ;  but  they  were  better 
behaved  than  the  others,  with  whom  our  ships  have  had  more  frequent  in- 
tercourse, 
August,  We  continued,  on  the  1st  of  August,  to  beat  to  the  weatwaid,  between 
*  Nottingham  Island  mod  die  North  Shore,  the  distance  between  whisi^  is 
about  four  leagues,  and  the  latter  fringed  with  numerous  islands.  In  tiie 
course  of  the  morning,  several  canoes  and  one  oomiak  came  off  from  the 
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1821.  maialand,  containing  about  twenty  persons,  more  thim  half  of  whom  were 
tll?Ji'  women  and  children.  They  brought  a  little  oil,  some  skin  dresses,  and 
tusks  of  the  walrus,  which  they  were  desirous  of  exchanging  for  any  trifle 
/  we  chose  to  give  them.  They  had,  also,  a  number  of  toys  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  canoes  with  their  paddles,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows,  all  on  a  very 
small  scale.  Many  of  the  jackets  of  these  people,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  females,  were  lined  with  the  skins  of  birds,  having  the  feathers  inside ; 
and  they  had,  also,  in  the  boat  several  other  skins  in  a  prepared  state, 
taken  from  the  throat  of  the  colymbus  glacialisy  which  splendid  bird,  though 
we  had  twice  found  its  skin  in  possession  of  the  Esquimaux,  we  had  yet 
not  met  with  ourselves. 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  time  and  direction  of  the  tides,  which 
run  strong  between  Nottingham  Island  and  the  northern  land,  the  current 
was  tried  several  times  to-day,  about  mid-channel,  by  a  small  boat  moored 
to  the  bottom,  and  found  to  set  as  follows : 

At  8  A.M.,  E.b.S.,    1  mile  per  hour. 

—  9.40,       E.b.S.,  -j^mile. 
—1 1.15,      Slack  (low  ?)  water. 

—  Noon,     W.N.W.,  I J  mUe  per  hour. 

The  wind  backing  to  the  southward  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  a  fine  run 
along  the  land,  and  about  ten  P.M.  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  Nottingham 
Island,  being  abreast  of  three  small  black-looking  islands,  which  answer 
to  the  Trinity  Islands  of  Fox.  Immediately  to  the  westward  of  these,  the 
land  trends  very  much  to  the  northward,  leading  towards  the  *'  Farthest'* 
of  that  navigator ;  so  that,  our  business  lying  to  the  westward,  and  being 
still  favoured  with  a  navigable  sea  and  a  fair  breeze,  we  soon  lost  sight 
of  that  shore  altogether.  Some  dusky  clouds,  which  appeared  upon  the 
southern  horizon  this  evening,  were  probably  hanging  over  the  Mill  Islands. 
After  a  run  of  forty  miles,  during  the  night,  almost  without  seeing  any 
Thurs.  2.  ice,  we  came,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  to  a  body  of  it  so  closely  "  packed/* 
that  we  could  make  no  further  progress,  while  the  masses  [on  the  outer 
edge  were  moving  so  rapidly  in  various  directions,  as  to  occasion  us  much 
trouble  and  many  violent  blows  before  we  could  get  clear  of  them.  The 
latitude  observed  at  noon  was  64^  59'  24f\  and  the  longitude,  by  chrono- 
meters, 79^  40'.  The  soundings  were  one  hundred  and  three  fathoms,  on 
a  bottom  of  hard  rock  and  shells ;  but  the  depth  varied,  very  fr^^uently  and 
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suddenly,  from  forty-two  to  one  hundred.  The  tide  was  tried  twice  in  the  i82i. 
course  of  the  day;  at  11.30  A.M.,  it  set  S.S.W.,  nearly  a  knot;  and  at  ^J]i^- 
1.10  P.M.,  N.  50^  W.,  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour;  but  the  direction  of  it 
was  so  irregular,  that  the  ships  were  frequently  hampered,  and  received 
several  heavy  blows  from  the  ice  in  consequence.  After  standing  several 
miles  to  the  northward,  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  without  meeting  with  an 
opening,  it  began  to  lead  us  so  much  to  the  eastward  that  we  tacked  and 
stood  back  to  the  W.S.W.,  to  try  what  could  be  done  by  patience  and 
perseverance  in  that  quarter. 

The  Expedition  being  now  about  to  enter  upon  ground  not  hitherto  ex- 
plored, it  became  necessary  forme  to  decide  upon  the  route  it' would  be 
most  advantageous  to  pursue,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects pointed  out  in  my  instructions.  This  route  beiiig,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, left  to  my  own  discretion,  I  must  here  interrupt,  for  a  moment,  the 
narrative  of  our  proceedings,  as  well  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
my  determination  rested,  as  to  establish  and  elucidate  the  connexion 
between  the  researches  of  the  present  Expedition,  ahd  those  of  former 
navigators. 


t  » 
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CHAPTER  IL 

IIEVIEW  OF    THE   GEOGRAPHICAL   INFORMATION    OBTAINED  BY  THE  HBgRABgHRS    OF 
.     FORMER  NAVIGATORS  ON  THE  COASTT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINBNT»  IN. THE  NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD  OF    WAGER  RIVBR — ^DISCOVER  AND   ENTER  Tfl^  DUKG  OF  YORK'S  BAV^ 
SUFPOSING    IT  TO    BE   A   PASSAGE    INTO   THE  SEA  CAJLLED   TBE  WEUXmB-^hBAYU 
.     TfliS  DUKE  OF  YOmrS  BAY,  AND  PROCEED  TO.  THE   NORTH-WSSTWAm>"TPAa8AOE  OF 
,     TW&  FRQZES  STRAIT  AND  ARRIVAL  IN  REP^LSB  BAY — CONTINUITY  OF  LAl^  THERE 
— 099SRyATX0NS  ON  SHORE— ^REMARKS  CONCERNING   T^E   GEOG|lAEHY^  TinESii  AND 
.     NATURAJ(i  HISTORY    OF   THIS  PART  OF   THE  CONTINENTAL  COAST. 

182L  My  instructions  directed  me  to  ''  penetrate  to  the  westward,  through 
^^!^^'  Hudson's  Strait,  until  I  reached,  either  in  Repulse  Bay,  or  on  some  other  part 
of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  north  of  Wager  River,  apart  of  the  coast 
which  I  should  feel  convinced  to  be  a  portion  of  the  cofUment  of  North 
America.''  ''  Then  to  keep  along  the  line  of  this  coast  to  the  northward, 
always  examining  every  bend,  or  inlet,"  &c*.  It  became,  therefore,  my  first 
business  to  inquire  to  what  point  the  examination  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America  had  already  been  carried,  and  its  continuity  satisfactorily 
determined. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Middleton,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Furnace  in  the  year  1742,  together  with 
the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Admiralty  on  his  return,  in  consequence  of  the 
representation  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  furnish  the  principal  materials  for  judging  of 
this  question.  The  disputes  between  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Captain  Middleton, 
which,  like  most  other  contests  of  a  similar  nature,  gave  rise  to  much  personal 
animosity  and  virulent  invective,  have  at  least  served  the  useful  purpose  of 
pointing  out,  with  all  the  minuteness  which  the  most  determined  hostility 
could  suggest,  the  particular  parts  of  Captain  Middleton's  conduct,  which  his 
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aeouserB  conMdired  :a»  ]]4ag  opsB  to  celisure  or  ammadTersmi.  It  mppMis^  i® i* 
irottt  the'  doeineiita  laid  before  the  public  at  the  time  by  the  red|ieotiTe  v^v^ 
fM^eB^  thM  Captain  Mfddletea  was  chargeable  with  neglect,  inhaling 
qvitted  eertam  fMurte<  of  the  ooast  traversed  hj  him,  ami  which  teemed 
likely  'tOtdlei:d>soiiie  outlet  to  the  westward,  without  determining  the 
eonitinuily  i>l4he  laad^  hy  actual v  examination.  The  first  and  ^ncipal  of 
tbe^ewa^rWager  Inlet,  to  which  Captain  Middleton  gave  the  appellation  of 
a  rivm,  asi  auhsefjpu&at  eaomination  has,  in  fact,  proved  it  to  be,  and  Mri 
DoMb  thBlt  of  n  atsait,  leadbg^.as  he  beliered,  in  the  desired  direction^ 
tawwdaibe  Pae^;  Ocean.  Wheiever  the  strict  and  entnrfe  examination  of 
a  coast  has  been  neglected,  so  as  still  to  leave  «  doubt  respecting  itfei  contl* 
miUy^  the'  mbid  natiAaUy  hai»^  reooUrse  to  all  the  •  indimtioiisr  diat'  tsm  ^be 
eirfleeted^to  supplg^  the  place  of  faeta.  In  tlie  pMsent  insttoee,  the  dkeotiom 
of  tiie  tides;  th*  degree  of  saltness 'in  tiie-aea^water,  tiie  presence  of  wfaaAes^ 
and  ^iier<eii€umstaftce8  of  niaior  importance,  oomtitated  the  diief <  groands 
npoft  wMdl  tfas  dispatanlB  rested  dieir  re^ective  ailments;  Tfa^  diietitiMi 
of  tbeflood^ide^has,  indeed,  contahtly,  udto  a  certain  dxtent,  juatiy^been 
oonaidered'as  afior^ng  an  m<ticati0&  of  some-  Weight  in  forming*  a  judgment 
on  the  spat,'  respeetiBg  the'CxisAenee  or  non^sistenee  <^  a  westerly  passiqpe^ 
To  tfiia  thb^att^iiticki  of  Captain  Middleton  was  strmgly  directed  in<  his  i^BSiiial 
inatnifitioto,  wltieh,  in  tnno  different  i^aces,  point  oat  to  him  tiie  propriety  of 
*^  meetttig  Adtflood«tide,>'  inovder  to  accomplildi  tiie  proposed  object.  And 
in  his  cmhseiiwenl;  endieavenr  to  vindieaite  hid  conduct  ''  ftom  the  aspersiooa 
of  Arthur  Dobbs,  Bm].^'*  it  Is  upon  argiUBMnts  deduced  from  diis  phenomenofn 
that  he  has  prmdpallylaboared  to  conf^ince  4^e  public  of  the  abswdky  of 
expeetittg'to  find  a  passage  to  die  west^rard,  through  Wager  Inlet  In^some 
pi^iof  the  diaaittdi  which  separales  fikMithamptoa  Island  from  die  eoast  c^ 
Ameaiea,  andto  whidi,  ^though  erroneously,  the  name  of  the  Welcome  has^ 
of  late  yews,  been  applied,  it  was  iinderstood  dial  die^fiood-tide  iBct  £rom  the 
noillmKard;  and  dtbecattie,  therefore,  a  matter  of  real  interest  to  ascertain^ 
by  ''  me0tii«"  it,  ttom  whrt  aea  it  flowed.  News  here  it  was  that  Captdui 
Middleten  mid  ^t  Dobbs*  were  most  nt  issue ;  the^fbrmer  asserting  tiiat^  in 
his  discovery  of.tiie  <'Pto«en  Strait,''  throagh.  wMoh  he  actually  saw  the 
tide  of  flood  ^cnaing  into  the:^  Welcome,  tiiequeation^was  solved  in  aanamier 

♦  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  Captain  Middleton,  &c.,  London,  174f3,    Dobb8''s 
Abstract  of  Captain  Middleton^s  Journal,  &c.,  London,  1744. 
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iB2r.    hiffhir  cottclusrre  to  every  tuiprejuiUoed  mind;  whU*  the -tetter, 
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pressed  ^idi  a  conyiction  that  tlie  story  of  the  ''Frozen  Strait  vm»  all  a 
ehinittra,  as  well  as  eivery  thing  thirt'*  Cafitein  Middleton  haid  said  ''  ^dn- 
eeming  that  part  o£  the  Toyage/'  confidently  insisted  on  flie  probability 
of  the  tide  finding  its  way  in  through  Wager  Aiver,  or,  at  leasi,  tkrongh  some 
arm  of  the  sea  commumcatmg  with  that  inlet  from  tiie  westward.  The 
fallacy  of  this  latter  opinion  was  amply  proved  by  the  researohes  of  the  next 
Expedition  under  Captains  Moor  tfid  Smith,  who,  being  sent  out  fi»r  the 
avowed  purpose  of  contradicting  or  confirming  Ac  report  of  BftiddletoA^ 
traced  Wager  Inlet  in  their  boats,  till  it  was  found  to  termimiie  in  tw6  incdn- 
eaderable  and  unnavigable  rivers. 

7  On  leaving  the  Wager,  Captain  Middletiin  proceeded  to  the  northward, 
fce€|>mg  both  the  Ameriten  coast  and  that  of  Soulilampton  Island  in  sight,  and 
nc^ng  their  bearings  and  .distance  frequently  and  minutely  in  his  log,  as  fer  as 
Cape  Hope,  in  which  space  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained,  «iArer  by  Mr. 
Dobbsor  by  any  other  person,  of  the  complete  continuity  of  the  land  on  the 
American  side.  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied^  therefore,  that  Cape  Hope  formed 
h  portion  of  the  continent,  and  that  the  examination  of  the  coast  to  the  soutii- 
ward  of  it  would  be  a  needless  and  unprofitable  occupation  of  our  time; 

To  the  northward  of  Cape  Hope,  the  land  is  described  by  Captadn  Middle- 
ton  as  havings  been  observed  to  turn  short  round  to  the  westward ;  but  ^e 
joy  ^nd  encouragement  afibrded  by  thkeircumsiaiice  are  said  to  Imve  been 
«ooh  clouded  by  finding  they  had  reached  a /dose  bay,  which  prevented 
their  further  progress  in  that  direction,  and  which,  in  .consequence,  obtained 
the  appropriate  name  of  Repulse  Bay.     It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark, 
that  even  this  part  of  the  coast  has  not  drawn  from  Captain  Middleton's 
accuseds,  who,  as  well  as  tibieir  commander,  had  ihe  advmitage  of  being 
^ye-witnesses  of  the  whole  transaction,  a  single  expression  implying  a  doubt 
t>f  the  Goiltinuity  of  the'laafid  in  Repulse  Bay;    But  die  imputati<m  of ' negli- 
gence :iOr  fra^d^  to  which,  in  particular  instances,  he  appears  to  have  laid 
himself  open,  has,  rby  a  xmistruction  not  uncommon,  been  extended  to  bis 
^neral  conduct,  throwing  an  unmerited  degree  of  doubt -and  uncertainty  on 
every  part  of  his  hdbourJB.  '  On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  its  geographical 
position^  which  seemed  so  favourable  for  the  terminatidn  of  thei  American 
continent  to  the  north-eastward,  has  an  importance  been  attached  to  Repulse 
Bay,  even  by  those  >tho  are  not  the  most  sanguine  <m  the  subject  of  the 
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Noiik^Weat  PwaMi|^;  ^Mhidt  sn^qudlit.  liiTestigcdfion  h&s  pPOTed'  it.  dot  ttf   jg^i ' 
deftenne.  *  :.■:•'.'  August; 

Hayingv  on  the  coiidideMatimis  (i^eteuic^  decided  oataidng  lipl^ 

eKaatiiiftitilm  oi  Ae  contRiental  dmMt,  from  Cape  Hefir  norfliwanls^!  it  bec^e 
a  ifuestiau  ef  Murcely .  less  importimo^  i;o .  detemiae,  in  tke .  hext  lAaee,  b jr 
what  route  the  -fiKpedition  nvooldinnost  quickly  lie  enabled  to  feaeh  thiCt 
poiaty  M  as  to  oenipy  aa  aiiieh  !aa  |xissi'He  of  the  present -mnntter,  uptfir 
gfonnd mA  hitherto  explored;  ami;  if  jnaoticaUe,  -to  geti  ftirly.  on  ouif  w^i 
Aetfae  westward;  along  the  itbcdieni  coakt  of  America^  i)efore  ,tke  cicise  <if 
the  na?igable'  season.  Here  It  im  necewttoyibir  me'  sUUnfore  cilrefkUy  to 
balance. in  my  own  mind  the  ocubur  evidence  of  Capitala  JMIiddleton  agahfist 
the  apeeulatiiTe  reaamiing  of  Mr.  Dobbs/ Ate  former  having:  aaseiilcfd  thitt  he 
had  actually  aeeti  a  stmit  interveniog  betwec!n.So«ithaittplxA  I^aiid'aad  ther 
shore  to  the  northward  of  it,  thougb  appaJrendy  in^ractiiiattle  on  aeeoUnt  of 
iee;  whU^the  latter  hud  written  half «  volume  td  pioite  tte  strait  in  Question 
a  fabricatton,  invented  by  the  Cif>tain  for  thfe  ipnrpose  of  deo&iviDg  G^vetn- 
mcmU  Md  of  favdnrtng  tibe  supposed  views  of  the  Hucteon's  Bajr  Ck^mpany^ 
his  foitter  enlptoyers.  If  Mr.  -Dobbsfs  susiadond  were.  we^U  Ichinded;  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us,  by  pursuing  the  known  but  cirQttit6uj9  rentfe 
round  the  somlh  end  of  Stuthampilon  Island,  to  sail  a  distance  of  one  .^ 

hundred  and  seventy  Jea^gues.  fronl  our  present  station,  andabov^  two  hun* 
dred,  in  case. of  failure  al;  the  Fmzen  Strait, . in  order . to  reai^  the  point 
where  our  ofkmtiens  were  to  commence;  whereas,  on  the' fetii|>pobilioii  of 
the  existence^  aad^  of  otoise,  the  practiioability,  of  that  passage^!  thef .dis(4oM 
iroukl  soareely  exceed  fifty  leigues;  a^differitoce  Of  no  smdll  ifiomQut  in  the. 
icy  seas.  After  the  most  anxious  consideration  of  all  tfaSs .  oonttadictory 
evidence,  I  camtf  to  ^'resblution  of  afetem^ng  the  dilect:p4^8age  of  Ihe; 
Frosen  fitndt;  though,  I  confess,  not  wi&tout  some  appceheiia»oii  oftbe'iwk 
I  was  incnrriiig,  and  of  the  ^  seriouii  loss  of  time  which,'  ior  ctee  of  failure: 
either  from  the  non-existence  of  the  stsait  or  from  the  insuperable  obstades 
which  its  name  in^liea,  would  thus  bci  inevitably  occasioned  to  d>efEx- 
pedtticm.  •  '      !   \      ' 

On  standiiig  bade  to  ike  west  soulii-west  the  ice  was  found  as  impenetrable' 
ius  before,  and  the  ships  were  therefore  made  fast  in  the  best  manner  we 
could,  to  await  some  alteration  in  our  favour.     On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  Frid.  3. 
we  had  some  heavy  rain,   although  the  wind  was  westerly;  but,  on  its 
veering  to  the  northward,  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  continued  beautifully- 
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cast  off,  but  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  progress  tbrough  the  ice>.^HiidM 
tfaoiigh  its  general  bddy  boiitiiiuad  dosel^r  padoedi*  Wttg  nn  «oiaB>pfiPtSF  nm- 
ning  about  in  TaiMus  «nrd  >even  opposite  dirdotions,  at>ditie*  mteifof  tiM'OB 
three  miles^an  hour,  so  m  frequaiMy  toioome  «in>fe#ciblefOMttefeiR4lfejtiie; 
dhips,  without  the  possifallily  oFouravoiding.it  fayjBMliol^  out  of  .afti  waj^ 
Thd*  rapidity  and  irregulMity  of  t^  tide»ia  this  HeigNbowfaqrtd^wegc  pmtiti 
cularly  remarked  by  our  early  navigatorSt  and^  indeefl,  gMs  diBKname^te 
Milt  Islands,  **  by  reason  of  grindiog>  the  ioe/'  There  ean.  be^^litfe  ddah* 
that  this  irregularity  is'prtncipaUy:  ooeadmed  by  jbl  meetiqgf^f  the  IMss 
hereabouts/ for  there  is  tolerable  evidenoe  of  the-fioodi  eoiiHiig  .frou  .dui 
northward  down  the*  great  opening  leading  to  Fchl^b  PM^Mtiriatidiivlrish  i 
have  called  Fdx's  Chaknci/*.  Thisilide,  meedag.thfi:nq»id  stMna jwhidi  B0ta 
from  the  eastward  «hMmgb  fiudsMu's  StMt,  mustrof^uieoeflritjv.pnduee  ameb 
a  disturbance  as  has  hen  been  ^noticed.  This  cuirentwav- tried  at  tkoon^ 
this  day,  and  found  to'-set  north  by  west,  thitea  qufirtevs  of  Hr  milo'aa^imuv 
and  at  thirty  minutes  past^uine,  ¥M.f  itwas^raiimtig  to  Ihej-soiftb^iast'iM^ 
mik  per  hour,^  but  which  of  these  was^the  flood  tide  we. lMwkiio<  means'^ 
determining. 
Sat.  4.  At  ten  A.M.,  ott>  the  4th;  we  aawi  an^appMfanae  of  laad^  itmsk  Aiiie4  and 
distorted  by  refractionv  <i«taigih  ^&m  weaUuen  was'^ne,  and^theualittiMidmre 
apparently  dear,  firom  N.  83°  E.  to  S.>£3f£.,  beifig-paittof/tlie^'eoaat'dia^ 
eoveved  by  Bafiin,  in ^thai^year  1616,  > and. more  mlmbelf  transdb  byiiFoxv»iir 
1631.  At  •  noon  we  obisevred  in  lat  SSl^  W  IT',  the^  loAgiiude^  by  ^dbMM 
Aometers,  being  7Qf^  Sff  S6";.  At  Aia^itime^  tiie  proapeet^  te  thevweslwwd 
appeared  frotnthie  crow^s-tiest  as  mipfomfaingv  toa^  accogat  irf  the  chwcmosa 
tod  e^sLtent  of  tlie  ice,  aid  1  ever  remember  tto  have  seeait  T..8hbifly  <afilep» 
wards,  ho>vvei^r,  the  sea  gMdaaily,  or  latber .  auddenly^  faecatn  saiopdda 
in  4bat  direction,  thii  ice  separating  and,  in  fsudki  dlmppcariqg  im  ao  lapid 
»id'4fe!£trao^inary  a  manner  as  to  astonish  even;  thdoe«  anaDSgus  wfao.haid 
been  the  longest  accustomed  to  this  navigation/  and  ^ffoiitings  a  stiflday 
example  of  those  sudden  changes  which,  in  icy  seas,  almost  teach  ua^neifeir 
to  despair  of  nmking  piogvess^  even  amier  «BCBiDBt«iiMa  a^fMorairily  the 

*  Ba£5n  particularly  insists  on  this  being  the  case,  both  near  Trinity  Islands,  and  otf 
Southampton  Island ;  and,  I  think,  notwithstanding  a  contrary  opinion  held  by  Fox  and 
Yourin,  our  observations  on  the  tides  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  •  subsequent^  at  Winter 
Island,  serve  to  confirm  those  of  Oaffin. 
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»08l  iMifSMKMnhUcL    We'dld  noiftil't*  f«k4»«idV)uUige  of  Oib  dtefefttioD*  jl^*l^^ 

lilMidi    .At-nudiili^  w6.1uid'4e^MBtted'  tbe  wMec  to' one  luiodredi  and  five 

A£to»«a«;«qiaiifijlrut^  lUtt -of^betiredii .thirty*  and  forty  jnUes,  w:e  were  Sun.  5. 
flgftift  s8fi(|^d^  aod^aU^ed  toiinakafitf^t,  /on  the  BMAing^of  the  dth>  the 
ioe*  hacinMOf^  inwiMily  cknes^  awl  oocucriiig  in  heavy  and  exteosive  floe«. 
After  divme  servite'  Imd  .boea.  perfenafadi  ire  .again  made'  smUi  being  in 
)^  S&'fiaf.SOr,  ^mA  Ime^ittdit^  hy  ohro«Hnetaf9»  QV  24'.  By  dkit  of  a 
food  deal'-ef  ^^  taoiing;"  and  .after,  teeeiving  a  ntmhec  of  very  ivioleiU 
]Ueir»»  ire  wwmo&Mi  >  ul  ifoming  eur  nay  abaiit  ten  /miles  nearer  ibe  land, 
whteh  iqpliearuig:  not  to. bet  continMOua  in  »one  part»  I  oeaduded  we  Were 
neat'  tiie  eastmn  eataaee  ^i  the  fVecen  Stmlt.  But  Ihe  haste  or  fog-bank 
ivhkdw  in<  these  negtons^  airen-ani  days  'sgiparently  the  cleajpest,  often  gives 
a^dMoited  appflssance  la^^^itcts.  at  the  distaaos  of  four  or/ five  ie:sigiies» 
jNreYented  sup •  making  it  >eiib.distmatLy.  .  As  it  was  new  iafHtaetieable « to 
BMke<  aay  liitther-  |^ogms>.  we  wene<  nndef  *  the  necesaity  ef  subnijtliBg^ 
to'AhaMvqpense  Miiiih  .the  insBMsing  inteiesl  ef  our  situation  naturally 
fixoited. 

.   Someoi  ^. flues  in itiriisfrneighbouifaeiod  measused  at  leaat  half  a  mile 
eadi  wpyn'hi^g  4ie  largtetf  :eaeeptieBe  ^or  two,  that  we  had  yet  met  witlu 
They -were  ell   covared  with  ianumemUe  ''hnmbibcks/'.  between   which 
xseto  peeisof  wat^r,  sonH)  fnsh,  and  others  (Osihrnmueating  with  the  sea 
hek>w.    Though  we  sufaoequtfiltly  .witnessed  the  fisrmaliQn  of  one  kind  of 
*'  huBuaof^y;*  ^es,  .by  means  of  the  deuhlhig  occasioned  by  pressure,  these 
:»ere  evidipntly  pradueed.  in*  a  difierent  way*    From  their  appeajranee  it 
would  seem  thai  .they  are  femied  ef  nuineffOMS  deta^^d  masses  of  ic6,  left 
floating  on.4he  Beaatithesettkig  ia  of  the  wiintei^'s  frost;  which,  fatiiUtatiug 
the  produetiour  of.  anew  shaet;^  Me  enelos^  and,  ps  it  were»  soldered  to* 
gether  by  it ;  Ihus^  ineieasing  to  sevend  feet  in  tbiakneas  in;  the  course  ef 
the  wint^,  nnd  receiving  a  covering,  of  snow  ^  upon  its  .upper  surCsce,  it 
becomes  one  flrm  and  epqtpaAtbedy.    The  I^eight  of  the.  hummocks,  which 
were  here  five  or  six  £aat  ahowe  the  general  level  of  thet  flee»  depends,  ef 
course,  on  the  size  of  the  masses  remaining  undissolved  at  the  close  of  the 
i^fummer;  and,  in  most  part&  of  Bafim's  Bay ,  where,  I  believe,  little  or  none 
of  the  fonuer  year's  ice.  would  be  found  at  the  setting  in  of  the  fro$t;  the 
floes  are  level  and  regulari  like,  those  which  we  know  to  be  i>roducbd 
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mi.,  annudly  in  ^iiao&t  aiVutidi»teribkl  sMuitibM.    When  the  thawhig  comaiettOM^ 
"^-IJ  the  .water  loclgeV  in  the  cavitiewlbrmed^  floes  Iff  the  hummocte*  vMiking  the 
fiiHnetou4  poolg  We^  de^^  ift'the  siLi&tiiery  gradually  finding  itft- Way  com- 
pletely through  the  ice,  and  thus,  at  length,  serving  again  to  separate  the 

-'       -  original  tnd^B4  Qr^hiimiii4clcs#  -TfabsPii^  among  the  many  inManees,  in 

which  Nature  tnay  te  oi)served^Av;diiderfuUy  to  adapt  lior  Means  of  dissolving 
the  ice  -  to  those  '«hi^  employs,  im-'  its >  pioductioii,  theieby  piBventing  any 
undue  accunmlation^  of  it  in  the  {kdar.riegiqns  of  the  earth. 
J'  While  on^.this .  si^jeet,  I  mayiofier  a  &Wr  reisarks  respecting  the  stones,  sand» 
shellsy  and  weed,  foiuid.upaii  0ie vsurface- of  all  the  ice  in^diisneighbottThood: 
The -quantity  in  whidb  ithjkse adbst^ces  ber^iocourred  was  really  surprising, 
and  puzzled  us  extrdmi!ily<j:ocaocMint  for  the  manner  in:w:hich  they  found 
their  )vay  upon  ttieik>esC'    This  circumstance  has  been  genetally  eicplained 
by  sfinply  attHbutiiig  itUo'({bevWl\ole  floe  having  been  in  immediate  odntaet 
with, the  land;' enabling  the- streams  to  wash^  or  the  winds  ^t$^  blow,  these 
substances  ii\to'  the  situation  i4  which  they  are  found,  in  the-  same  manner 
as  theyare  deposited  on  bergs  formed  on  the  shore.    But  to  those  who  have 
1}een  eye-wit3iesses  of 'the  fact,  to  tl^e  extent  in  which  it  here  occuired^  this 
mode  of  explaining  it,  however  plausible  at  first  sight,  is  by  no  means  satis^^ 
factory  ; '  for  masses.of  soidL,  not  less  than  a  hundred  ponnds  -in  weight,  are 
sometimes  observed  in  tbe  miMle  of  a  floe,  measuring  half  a  mile^  or  more; 
each '  way,  and  df<  which  the  'whole  surface  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
smalleir  tones',  j^nd^  and  shells.    To  su]^M>se  tiie  wind  strong  enough  to 
blow  these^  substances  such  a  distance  would  be^  absurd  ;  nor  is  the  supposi* 
tion  of  their  hfiyihg  been  washed  there  scarcely  more,  probable,  for  as  a  floe 
ct  ice  must  flodtt  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  sea«  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  liow  it  citn  be  overflowed,  and  much  less  how  heavy  stones  can  be 
ji^rried  half r  a  mile  :  along  it.     It  has  been  suggested  that  &e  floe  may  be 
held  down  by  its  firm  cementation  to  the  shore,  while -the  water  from  the 
land  above  it  rushes  in  a  torrent  along  its  uj^er  surface.     This,  however^ 
is  contrary  to  ^p^ence,  which  shews  that,  long  before  the  streams  on  the 
land  are  sufiicient  to  effect  this,  the  ice  next  the  shore  is  completely  thawed; 
and  detached  from  the  beach,  and  therefore  at  liberty  to  float  in  the  natural 
way! 
The  only  explanation  of  this  fact  that  I  can  suggestis,  that  as  it  is  generally 

« 

found  to  be  the  case  to  the  greatest  extent  upon  the  ^'  hummodcy"  floes,  the 
substances  may  have  been  deposited  upon  each  mass  of  ice  when  separate. 
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and  erentually  brought  into  the  middle  of  a  large  floe  by  the  process  detailed  *^^^^' 
above.    This  explanation,  however,  goes  but  a  little  way  towards  clearing    ^^*' 


up  the  difficulty ;  for,  besides  the  necessity  of  supposing,  in  this  case,  that 
each  mass  of  ice  has  in  its  turn  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
shore,  we  have  never  seen  an  instance,  in  any  bay  or  harbour,  where  ice  so 
brought,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  has  received  any 
such  deposit.  In  whatever  manner  it  may  be  effected,  it  is  certain  that 
these  substances  act  an  essential  part  in  the  dissolution  of  the  ice,  as 
even  the  smallest  stone  or  collection  of  sand,  may  always  be  observed  to 
have  formed  a  pool  of  water  around  it,  in  consequence  of  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  its  surface.  The  stones  now  found  upon  the  ice.  were  granite^ 
gneiiss,  feldspar,  and  lime,  the  latter  being  most  abundant;  indeed,  all  the 
earthy  matter  found  in  the  holes  effervesced  with  sulphuric  acid.  There 
were  also  several  kinds  of  shells,  among  which  was  the  species  of  anemia 
first  discovered  in  Barrow's  Strait,  and  found  both  in  the  shell  and  the  fossil 
state  in  the  course  of  the  former  voyage. 

i  The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  here  55''  05'  30"  westerly.  At 
seven  P.M.  the  tide  set  E.b.S,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour,  the  ice 
being  remarkably  still,  and  the  strength  of  the  tides  certainly  much  less 
than  farther  to  the  eastward  ;  a  circumstance,  which,  added  to  our  subsequent 
observations,  confirmed  the  remark  of  Baffin,  that  there  was  V  less  shew  of 
tide*'  in  this  part.  Having  succeeded  in  forcing  the  ships  two  miles  farther 
in-shore,' we  again  made  fast,  having  deepened  the  water  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms. 

At  noon  on  the  6th  ^  we  observed  inlat.  65®  28' 15",  being  two  miles  Mon.  6, 
knd  a  quarter  to  the  northward  of  that  in  which  Bylot,  with  whom  Baffin  sailed 
as  pilot,  left  off  his  search  of  a  passage  to  the  westward  in  1615.  The 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  enterprise  at  this  place  were, 
the  increased  quantity  of  ice,  the  water  becoming  less  deep,  and  his  seeing 
land  bearing  N.E.b.E.  from  him  ;  circumstances  which  led  him  to  conclude 
that  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  bay.  The  same  land,  which  we  had 
now  in  sight,  proved  to  be  one  of  several  islands,  and  I  gave  it  the  name 
of  Baffin  Island,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  able  and  enterprising 
navigator.  The  south-easternmost  land  in  sight  was  that  about  Cape 
Comfort,  which  Baffin  considered  in  lat.  65\  long.  85^  Off.  Our  angles 
and  observations  place  it  in  64^  54',  and  82f  3T.  Between  Baffin  Island  and 
the  high  land  of  Southampton  Island,  from  which  points  the  discoveries  of  the 

'  F 
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188^L  present  Expedition  commence,  there  was  a  conaiderable  interrid  to  tlM  nortihr 
v!?w  ward  and  westward,  where  no  Und  had  as  yet  a{^ieared.  We  eauid  not,  theee* 
fme,  but  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  that  this  opening  would  he  fenad  ta 
eommunicate  with,  and  even  to  be  a  continuation  of»  the  Frozen  Stoailt  as 
Middleton  himself  had  suggested.  In  the  evening,  the  aky  beoame  overcast^ 
^e  wind  being  southerly ;  and  between  eleven  P.M.  and  midnight,  several 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen  to  the  westward,  and  succeeded  by  hard 
lain  for  some  hours. 
Our  progress  was  now  so  slow,  owing  to  ccmstant  interruption  by  toe,  lAai 

Thurs.  9.  on  the  9th,  at  noon,  we  had  only  readied  the  lat  of  65°  34'  28",  and 
long.  82°  24!  12",  our  soundings  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  &thom8  muddjF 
bottom.  The  northern  land  in  sight,  which  now  first  seemed  to  consist 
of  islands,  aj^ared  low  in  comparison  with  the  coast  of  Southamptoa 
Island,  the  latter  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea,  and  having 
two  hills  very  conspicuous  from  the  eastward,  forming  a  sort  of  saddle,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Mormond  Hills  over  Buchaness.  In  the  afternoon  we 
once  more  entered  the  ice,  which  favoured  us  by  opening  more  and  more  as 
we  advanced ;  so  that  we  succeeded  in  making  several  miles  to  Ihe  westward^ 
and  were  enabled  to  keep  the  ships  under  way  and  in  open  water  during  the. 
night,  tacking  off  and  on  near  a  small  rocky  islet.  Three  miles  to  the  south  ] 
east  of  this,  we  had  one  hundred  and  one  fathoms,  and  could  detect  no  cur** 
tent  by  a  boat  moored  to  the  bottom. 

Frid.  10.  The  necessity  of  carrying  easy  sail  on  account  of  the  islet,  which,  for  two 
or  three  hours,  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish,  prevented  our  making  any 
progress  to  the  westward  during  the  night  In  passing  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  &i  the  rocky  islet,  we  had  thirty  fathcnoEis  at  tiie  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  boats  being  sent  to  sound  on  its  southern  and 
western  side,  no  bottom  was  found  with  thirty ^five  fathoms  at  about  the  Mme 

Sat,  11.  distance*  Towards  the  evening  of  the  11th,  we  succeeded  in  getting  in  with 
the  northnn  land,  and  at  twenty  minutes  after  nine  P.M.,  bein^  dose  to  a 
small  rock  or  islet,  which  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off  the  shore,  I  landed 
upon  it,  accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  officers,  vdio  volunteered  to  man  the  * 
boat.  We  found  it  to  be  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  across,  consisting  entirely 
o{  gneiss^ioek,  rounded  on  the  surface,  and  with  a  little  moss  and  a  very  few 
other  plants  growing  in  crevices  where  water  had  lodged*  Wie  saw  th^  tradks 
of  deer  upon  scune  moist  sand,  and  a  rude  circle  of  stonm,  being.  pvobaUy 
&e  remains  of  an  Esquimaax  summer  habitation.  From  twenty  aufiiitea  $i&a 
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nine  till  ten  P  Jf  ^  ike  tkle  rose  one  foot,  tiie  stream  setdng  to  the  westviraid  .  *^'' 
ill  the  ofing,  aft,  indeed,  it  had  d<me  aJbeut  the  same  time  for  the  two  pre*  J^!^ 
ti^dimg  tides,  so  that  little  doabt  could  be  entertained  of  the  flodd-tide  coming 
bom  tfieeaatwasdift  this  place*  At  elevai  P.M.*  soon  after  we  Mtumtd  oq 
hoard,  a  fresh  ^ale  suddenly  came  on  from  the  north-west,  obliging  ns  te 
make  the  dhips  fiist  to  the  largest  floe-piece  that  happened  to  be  near  us,  as 
the  best  means  of  holding  (mr  ground. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  good  efiects  of  the  north-westerly  gale  Sun.  12. 
weve  very  apfmrest;  fbr»  although  we  had  drifted  two  or  three  leagues  back  to 
the  eastward,  the  main  body  of  the  ice,  ocmsisting  mostly  of  pieces  snnaUer  '^ 
than  that  to  which  we  were  aMached,  had  gone  much  faster,  leaving  a  Usnge 
i^aee  of  dear  water  lor  us  to  work  in.  It  may  here  be  obserred  that,  m  the 
course  of  our  endeaTours  to  get  to  the  westward,  as  well  in  this  voyage,  as  in 
that  of  ISl^SD,  a  westerly  wind,  though  Mowing  directly  again^  us,  was 
always  fouad  ultimately  to  be  the  most  {avourable  to  our  purpose,  as  it 
brings  away  large  bodies  of  ice  from  that  quarter,  and  consequently  leavea 
a  considerable  interval  of  open  water.  The  most  precious  opportunity  to 
seize,  ^refEMPe^  in  this  navigation,  is  at  the  springing  up  of  ui  easterly 
hreeie  after  a  gale  ftom  the  opposite  quarter,  at  which  time,  if  a  ship  he 
fortunately  imhaai|iered,  oonsideraUe  progress  may  generally  be  made. 
Not  a  moment  of  this  fiayourable  interval  must  be  lost,  as  the  ice  invariably 
doses  again  in  a  few  hours  after  the  diange  of  wind,  which  is  besides  usually 
attended  by  thick  weatiber. 

The  gale  having  somewhat  modetated  at  noon,  we  cast  off  and  made  sail ; 
and,  after  carrying  a  press  of  canvass  during  the  day,^had  made  considerable 
piogfess  by  the  evening,  when  the  ice  becoming  close  obliged  us  to  make  fast ; 
in  doing  whidi  the  Heda  narrowly  esci^ed  a  heavy  **  nip,"  by  the  sudden 
meeting  of  two  floes.  The  weather  was  beautifully  dear,  giving  us  a  fine 
view  of  the  land,  which  now  began  to  exdte  in  us  more  and  more  in* 
teies^  ahnost  at  every  step  of  our  pro^essL  A  headland,  bearing  from  us 
S.  8T  W.,  and  named^  by  Mr.  Hooper's  desire.  Cape  Welsford,  appeared 
very  decidedly  to  form  the  northern  termination  of  Southampton  Island, 
leaving  an  opening  of  a  league  or  two  in  width,  but  broken  by  two 
Of  three  islands  between  it  and  some  high  land  to  the  northward;  a,  pro- 
montory on  thin  shore,  fbcming  the  northern  point  of  the  Strait,  was  named 
after  Mn.  Duas  TmuMH,  one  [of  the  comaussioners  of  His  MajeiAy'B  Navy. 
This  land,  however,  did  not  appear  to  join  that  which  we  had  lately 

vs 
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1821    i^i  ^  tijg  north-east  of  us,  there  being  between  them  a  very  wide  open- 
ing in  which  nothing  but  a  sea  incumbered  with  ice  was  visible :  from  th^ 


mast-head.  The  accounts  given  by  Captain  Middieton  of  the  la^ude  of 
the  western  enti'ance  of  the  Frozen  Stmit  are  so  confused,  and  even  contra- 
dictory *,  that  the  present  appearance  of  the  land  perplexed  me  extremely  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  we  had  arrived  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  opening 
to  which  he  had  given  that  name.  That  immediately  before  us  to  the  west- 
ward, though  it  agreed  in  latitude  within  five  or  six  miles  with  the 
southernmost  parallel  he  has  assigned  to  it,  appeared  much  too  narrow  to 
answer  his  description  of  the  passage  we  were  in  search  of.  Upon  the  whole^ 
however,  I  thought  it  most  probable  that  this  was  the  strait  in  question ;  and 
as,  at  all  events,  the  opening  between  Southampton  Island  and  the  land  to 
the  northward  of  it,  in  whatever  latitude  it  might  be  found  and  whether  wide 
or  narrow,  was  the  passage  through  which  it  was  pur  present  object  to  pene* 
trate  into  Repulse  Bay,  I  decided  on  using  our  utmost  exerdons  to  push 
•through  the  narrow  strait  now  before  us. 

<  The  wind  moderating  in  the  evening,  and  the  ice  after  sunset  once  more 
opening,  enabled  us  to  make  another  mile  or  two  to  the  westward,  after  which 
we  lay  to  for  the  night.  A  great  number  of  narwhals  were  playing  about 
the  ship  during  the  night,  but  they  were,  as  usual,  so  wary  that  our  boats 
could  not  approach  them.  We  remarked  that  scarcely  in  any  part  of  the 
polar  regions  previously  visited,  had  we  seen  fewer  birds. than  for  some 
days  past ;  a  solitary  glaucous  gull,  a  hawk,  and  a  boatswain  being  all  that 
had  been  noticed.  The  moon,  in  rising  this  evening,  was  curiously  distorted 
by  refraction  into  the  irregular  shape  of  a  shrivelled  orange.  |. 
Hon.  13. :  On  the  morning  of  the  I3th  the  ships  were  pushed  as  far  into  the  ice  as  the 
closeness  of  it  would  allow,  which  brought  us  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
the  narrow  part  of  the  strait  before  us ;  and,  as  we  could  still  see  no  land 
from  the  masthead  when  looking  directly  through  it,  we  were  naturally  con- 
firmed in  the  supposition  that  this  was  the  Frozen  Strait,  beyond  which  we 

*  As  an  instance  of  this,  in  the  Furnaoe^s  log  of  August  the  Sth,  Captain  Middieton  gives 
the  latitude  of  his  ship  by  observation,  65^  38'  to  65^  41',  when  close  off  the  western  entrance 
of  the  Frozen  Strsdt,  which,  from  its  south-easterly  trending,  is,  also,  the  northernmost  part 
of  it.  '  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dobbs,  however,  he  says  it  is  in  66^  40^,  and,  just  before,  that  it  is 
near  the  sixty-seventh  degree  of  latitude. «  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  proved 'correct ; 
but  I  have  here  quoted  them,  to  explain  the  doubts  which  these  ooptradietory  statements 
led  me  to  eatertmn  at  this  junctnre. 
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should  have  immediate  access  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Welcome.    We  .  ^^^^* 
ohsenred  something  very  like  smoke  rising  from  about  Cape  Welsford»  which»   ^^" 


being  confined  to  one  spot,  was  thought  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  fires 
of  natives.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  fineness  of  the  weather  about  this 
time ;  the  climate  was,  indeed,  altogether  so  different  from  that  to  which  we 
had  before  been  accustomed  in  the  icy  seas,  as  to  be  a  matter  of  constant 
remaik.  The  days  were  temperate  and  clear,  and  the  nights  not  cold, 
though  a  very  thin  plate  of  ice  was  usually  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sea  in  sheltered  places,  and  in  the  pools  of  water  upon  the  floes.  After 
sunset  we  descried  land,  appearing  very '  distant,  through  the  middle  of  the 
strait,  which  we.  considered  to  be  that  on  the  American  side  of  the  Welcome. 
At  this  time,  also,  we  observed  some  ice  in  the  centre  of  the  strait,  heavier 
than  that  which  covered  the  rest  of  the  sea,  and  apparently  aground  in  shoal 
water,  as  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  case. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  ice  continued  almost  as  close  as  before  Tues.  14« 
about  the  ships,  but  the  wind  being  easterly  and  some  clear  water  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  direction  of  the  strait,  we  were  encouraged  to  make  an 
attempt  to  move.  The  signal  was,  therefore,  made  to  warp  with  lini^  and 
hawsers,  but  we  met  with  no  success  to  repay  our  endeavours,  the  Hecla 
having  rather  lost  than  gained  ground  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  Fury» 
though  favoured  by  slacker,  ice,  not  having  advanced  one  mile  after  nine 
hours'  labour.  We,  therefore,  made  fast  to  a  floe  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
lengthy  and  almost  as  much  across,  our  soundings  being .  one.  hundred  and 
niaety-two  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  a  high  island  which 
occujHCs  a  large  portion  of  this  passage  on  its  northern  side.  A  great  variety 
of  coral,  shells,  and  marine  insects  were  here  brought  up  from  the  .bottom, 
whiph;will  be  described  in  another  place. 

The  wind  shifted  to  the  westward  and  increased  to  a  strong  breeze  in  the 
night,  in  consequence  of  which  we  had,  on  the  looming  of  the  15th,  un*  Wed.  15 
avoidably  drifted  back  five  or  six  miles  to  the  eastward.  This  temporary  loss 
of  ground  was,  however,  as  usual,  more  than  compensated  by  a  large  space 
of  clear  water  now  seen  in-shore,  into  which,  after  several  hours'  exertion,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Fury,  at  three  P.M.  We  were  here  within  a  league 
of  a  remarkable  headland  on.  Southampton  Island,  which  I  named  Caps 
Bylot,  as  being  probably  the  westenunost  land  seen  by  that  navigator  in  1615. 
In  the  meantime,,  the  Hecla,  still  continuing  very  closely  bieset,  had,  in  spite 
of  every  exertion,  drifted  back  with  the  ice  several  miles  to  the  northward 
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iSftl.   and  eastward,  fio  Hiat,  in  the  eomrw  of  the  eveniiig,  we  lost  ai^  #f  hat 
^^^^  altogether.    This  latter  eurcamstanoe  w«8»  homereXs  emmg  n  gMat  meaauro 
to  the  extraordinary  refraction  upon  the  hori«m,  Making  texrestaial  ohjecte 
at  the  distance  of  «ix  or  seven  miles  iqppear  flattened  down  w  4epieflfled,  a^ 
well  as  otherwise  mudi  deformed* 

At  six  P.M.,  having  beat  iq>  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  ewkfaace  o£ 
the  strait,  and  being  anxious  to  sound  the  dbamieU  which  appeared  naaiaw^ 
bat  without  any  ice  in  it  to  oflfer  ns  obstnietion,  I  left  the  ship  kk  the 
gig,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ross,  for  this  purpose.  The  curresf  appeased 
to  be  setting  to  windward,  or  to  the  westward,  but  the  Irash  breeze  wa» 
unfavourable  for  ascertaining  its  exact  direction  or  v^ocity.  Besides  tho^ 
high  island  before  mentiooed,  are  two  smaller  ones  to  the  somthwaiid  oC 
it,  which  oontract  the  channel  still  moTC  between  it  and  tine  south  show. 
These  islands  I  named  after  Lieutenant  Nias.  The  heavy  ioe  whkh  hail 
before  been  observed  from  the  masthead,  now  formed  a  very  oanspiciinus 
object,  the  rest  having  drifted  out  of  the  strait ;  we  therefiiie  mwod  diiectlsr 
towards  this,  as  it  seemed  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  navigable 
part  of  the  diannel.  Reaching  it  at  thirty  mimites  after  nine,  we  fouMl  it 
aground  as  we  had  conjectured,  two  of  the  black  lodLs  on  which  it  rested 
being  now  just  above  water,  and  a  tide  of  a  knot  and  a  half  setting  peat 
idiem  to  the  eastward,  lliese  dangeroos  rodcs  lie  nearly  midwaj"  between 
Ihe  smallest  island  and  Cape  Welsford,  being  rather  to  the  westward  ci  the 
narrowest  part.  Within  fifty  yards  of  the  dry  part  of  them  ww  adepth  of 
ten  to  twelve  fathoms,  and  fiom  five  to  seven  at  half  that  distaiiee.  As  it 
was  not  possible  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  channel  in  time  to  beat 
the  ship  through  till  the  morning,  I  made  the  appointed  signal  for  tlie  Fnry  to 
stand  off  and  on  during  the  few  hours  of  dusk,  and  detemraed  on  taking  up 
our  quarters  on  shore  at  Cape  Welsford,  in  order  to  re-eomnence  our  exa- 
mination as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning.  In  standing  aeffoas  to  the  Capev 
we  could  fifnd  no  bottom  with  thirty-five  fathoms  of  line,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  of  this  part  the  water  was  subsequently  fo«nd  to  be  very  deep. 

The  part  of  Southampton  Island  on  which  we  landed  is  about  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  composed  of  gneiss.  Every  here  and  there,  along  fiie  shore, 
between  the  projecting  points  of  rocks,  is  a  small  cove  or  bay,  having  a 
beach  composed  of  small  pieces  of  luaestone,  which  make  the  water  almost 
as  white  as  milk.  Landing  in  one  of  these  cm^es,  wie  canied  the  6oal 
above  high- water  mark;  and,  making  a  tent  of  her  sail,  lay  very  oomfbrtablf 
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dwiBi^  Ate  nigfat.  Whea  the  boat  first  touched  the  beach,  we  observed  aa  jg^i. 
iuniiBettble  qawttity  .of  the  little  fiah  called  sillocks,  .swimming^  about,  se-  -August 
Teml  of  which  were  killed  by  the  boat-hooJcs  or  taken  in  the  hand.  A  great 
jDttiaber  of  white  whales,  seals,  and  narwhals,  were  also  playing  about  near 
the  beadi  during  the  night.  The  white  whales  were  the  most  numerous ; 
Ihe  Boiae  these  animals  made  resembled  a  hoarse  low-toned  barking  more  than 
any  other  to  whidi  I  can  compare  it;  and  we  remarked  that  their  colour  was 
wluter  than  any  we  had  before  seen. 

libe  weaHier  continued  clear  and  fine,  enabling  us  to  obtain  good  observa- 
tiw»  by  the  moon  and  stars.  The  latitude  by  two  meridian  altitudes  was 
^o  2g'  23';  Oie  longitude,  by  chronometers  84''  4(X  07' ;  and  the  yariation  of 
Ute  magnetic  needle  5(f  18'  26"  westerly.  The  aurora  borealis  was  visible 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  consisting  of  many  luminous  patches,  or 
nebulm,  having,  when  viewed  together,  a  tendency  to  form  an  arch,  and  ex- 
tending from  south  by  east  to  south-west  and  sometimes  to  west,  its  height 
in  the  centre  being  IS"".  From  this  arch  pencils  of  rays  shot  upwards  towards 
the  zenith.  It  differed  from  any  other  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  that  I  have 
seen,  in  being  at  times  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself  ascended  the  hill  above  Thur.  16. 
our  sleeping-i^ce,  from  whence  we  could  perceive  land  stretching  round  to 
the  westw^  and  northward,  so  as. apparently  to  leave  no  opening  in  that 
quarter.  We  were  much  surprised  at  the  low  and  yellowish  appearance  of 
this  land,  both  of  which  circumstances  we  were  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with 
Captain  Middleton's  description  of  the  bold  shore  of  the  American  conti- 
aent,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Welcome  about  this  latitude.  It  was 
pleasing,  howevtt,  to  observe  a  large  expanse  of  sea  wholly  unencumbered 
with  ice,  in  the  direction  we  were  now  about  to  pursue;  and  we,  therefore^ 
hastened  to  the  beach  to  oontinue  the  survey  of  the  strait,  that  no  time 
mi^t  be  lost  in  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  circumstance.  We  hefe 
noticed  several  Esquimaux  circles  of  stiHies,  but  all  very  old  ones,  nor  could 
we  discoaver  any  recent  traces  of  inhabitants^  notwithstanding  the  smoke 
which  we  thought  we  had  observed  from  the  ships,  at  no  great  distance  from 
this  spot  In  the  fissures  and  hollows  between  the  rocks»  the  moss,  sorreU 
ground  willow,  aad  a  few  other  plants  were  abundant,  and  specimens  of 
eveiy  kind  ware  brought  oa^  board.  On  our  return  to  the  beach  we  found 
the  boat's  oew  amusing  th^nselves  in  catching  sillocfcs,  of  which  they  had 
4iaeovefed  great  numbers  left  by  the  tide  in  pools  upon  the  rocks,,  and  had 
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1821  already  caught  more^than  a  large  bucket  full.  They  proved  most  excellent 
Ai^ust.  eating  and,  although  we  were  not  badly  off  for  fresh  provision,  were  con- 
sidered by  us  a  very  agreeable  variety.  Every  possible  care  was  taken  in 
observing  the  time  and  direction  of  the  tides  in  this  place,  that  phenomenon 
having  now  assumed  a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that,  at  half  past  nine  the  preceding  evening,  we  had  found  a  tide 
setting  to  the  eastward  past  the  Black  Rocks,  at  the  rate  of  a  knot  and  a 
half.  At  ten  P.M.,  when  we  landed,  the  tide  was  rapidly  rising  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  till  two  in  the  morning,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  a 
few  pieces  of  ice  were  occasionally  driving  to  the  eastward  through  the  chan- 
nel. From  these  observations  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  surmise  that  the 
flood-tide  came  from  the  westward,  though  subsequent  experience,  as  will 
presently  appear,  proved  this  conjecture  to  be  erroneous.  If  the  intervals 
between  the  tides  be  regular,  the  time  of  high  water  on  full  and  change  days 
of  the  moon,  at  Cape  Welsford,  would  appear  to  be  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
The  perpendicular  fall  of  the  water  at  this  morning's  tide,  which  was  a  spring- 
tide, the  moon  being  two  days  old,  was  sixteen  feet  seven  inches. 

After  completing  our  observations  and  examination  of  the  channel,  we 
reached  the  ship  by  eight  A.M.,  the  Fury  having,  with  great  attention,  been 
kept  close  off  the  entrance  of  the  strait  during  the  night.  The  Hecla  had  at 
this  time  just  hove  in  sight  under  a  press  of  sail  to  the  eastward^  having  at 
length,  with  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  getting  into  clear  water.  While 
engaged  in  beating  through  the  channel  with  a  considerable  tide  against  us, 
I  despatched  Mr.  Crozier  to  bring  on  board  sand  for  the  decks,  and  provided 
him  also  with  nets  for  catching  sillocks,  of  which  he  procured  enough  to 
serve  the  messes  of  the  officers  and  ships'  company  for  two  dinners. 

In  bea;ting  through  this  channel,  the  breadth  of  which  is  a  mile  and  thriee 
quarters  from  Cape  Welsford  to  the  Black  Rocks,  we  discovered  no  danger 
on  the  south  side,  where  we  had  ninety  fathoms  at  two-thirds  of  a  cable's 
length  from  the  shore,  nor  any  on  the  northern  side  except  the  rocks  them- 
selves, which  are  completely  covered  at  high  water.  No  soundings  could  be 
obtained  with  one  hundred  fathoms  of  line  anywhere  near  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  though  the  water  is  remarkably  light-coloured  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  owing  probably  to  the  |  same  cause  as  that  I  before 
noticed,  as  occurring  near  the  beach  in  all  the  little  bays  along  this  coast. 

As  soon  as  we  were  through  the  passage,  1  despatched  Mr.  Bushnan  to  the 
Hecla,  in  the  small  boat,  with  a  plan  of  the  channel,  and  some  directions 
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to  be  attended  to  in  coming  through,  for  Captain  Lyon's  guidance,  and  then  18^1- 
stood  on  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  make  out  the  land  in  that  quarter.  ^^^^^ 
The  appearance  of  this  land  continued  to  perplex  us  more  and  more  as  we 
advanced,  as,*  instead  of  any  opening  corresponding  to  Wager  River,  which 
lies  about  this  latitude,  and  the  high  shores  by  which  it  is  bounded,  we  soon 
discovered  before  us  a  continuous  line. of  low  yellow-looking  coast;  extending 
all  round  so  as  to  meet  the  high  land  of  Southampton  Island  to  the  south, 
as  well  as  that  to  the  north,  and  leaving  no  perceptible  outlet  by  which  we 
could  find  our  way  to  the  westward.  In  standing  across  we  frequently 
observed  a;  great  rippling  on  the  water,  and  a  boat  was  sent  to  sound  ;  but  we 
could  find  no  bottom  with  forty  to  fifty  fathoms  of  line,  till  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  low  shore,  when  we  rather  suddenly  obtained  soundings  in  twenty 
fathoms,  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  We  then  kept  away,  in  a  line  with  this  shore, 
to  the  northward,  and  at  length  perceived  something  like  a  small  opening  in 
the  northrcastem  comer  of  what  otherwise  appeared  a  large  bay.  The  wind 
veering  to  the  southward,  however,  with  rain,  and  every  appearance  of  a 
dirty  night,  and  the  Heda  not  having  yet  got  through  the  strait,  in  conse- 
quence of  light  and  baffling  winds,  I  considered  it  most  prudent  to  run  in 
under  the  western  shore,  and  to  anchor  for  the  night, .  which  we  accordingly 
did  at  thirty  minutes  after  seven  P.M.,  in  thirteen  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  mud 
and  shells,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  beach.  The  navigation  was 
here  perfectly  unobstructed  by  ice,  of  which  none  was  to  be  seen,  except 
here  and  there  a  straggling  piece  which  appeared  to  have  been  lately  de- 
tached from  the  shore.  A  great  number  of  white  whales  were  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  the  cackling  of  geese  was  heard  on  shore  the  whole 
night.  The  Hecla,  having  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  strait,  joined  us 
an  hour  before  midnight. 

•  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  weather  being  too  foggy  to  move,  parties  Frid.  17. 
from'  both  ships  went  on  shore  to  examine  the  country  and  to  procure 
speciiheiis  of  its  natural  productions.  We  landed  on  a  flat  and  very  rough 
beach,  principally  composed  of  sharp  masses  of  limestone,  over  which,  at  low 
'  water,  it  was  difficult  to  drag  the  boats.  Mixed  with  these  were  some  pieces 
of  gneiss  and  granite,  but  the  lime  is  by  far  the  most  abundant.  This  land, 
which  rises  gradually  from  the  beach,  but  is  in  no  part  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  full  of  ponds  of  fresh  water,  and 
in  almost  all  the  intermediate  parts  there  was  abundance  of  fine  vegetation, 
consisting  of  grass,  moss,  and  various  other  plants,  of  which  spec  \  mens  were 
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1821.  brought  on  board.  A  splendid  iq>ecimeii  of  the  cofymhm  arcticm,  and  also  a 
%^v^'  jed*throated  diver  Ccofymbw  septmtriofuiKsJ  were  obtained  by  the  gentlemeii 
of  the  Hecla.  The  former  though  very  wild  were  Bumeroua,  as  weie  also 
plovers  of  two  kinds,  the  charadrkis  pluvialis,  and  lUaticuhu  Nine  or  ten  deer, 
4)f  which  several  were  fawns,  with  a  large  buck  as  usual  bringing  up  the  rear 
of  the  herd,  were  met  with  by  some  of  our  peo{rfe,  but  they  woidd  not  sufier 
Ifaemselves  to  be  cqpproached  within  gun-shot.  A  great  number  of  6ae  bladk 
whales  were  playing  about  near  the  bc^ach^  and,  from  the  total  absence  of 
ice,  would  have  afforded  a  rich  and  easy  harvest  to  a  fishing  ship.  Several 
seals  were  also  seen,  and  we  were  in  hopes  of  finding  some  sillocks  near  the 
shore,  but  had  no  success  with  the  seine,  which  was  twice  hauled  upon  the 
beach.  We  met  with  the  remains  of  several  Ekiquimaux  halntations  in 
different  places  along  the  shore,  and  in  one  spot  a  conspicuous  mark 
had  been  left  by  these  people,  consisting  of  several  stones  placed  one  over 
the  other.  The  beach  being  favourable  for  measuring  a  base,  we  ran 
off  one  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  obtained  the  necessary  angles  for  the 
survey,  together  with  the  usual  observations  for  fixing  oi£r  geographical 
position.  The  latitude  of  our  landing-place  was  65°  27'  3T',  the  longitude,  by 
dironometers,  85"*  15'  aS'',  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  8T  27'  52",  and  the 
variation  47°  34'  05"  westerly.  It  was  low  water  by  the  shore  at  forty-three 
minutes  past  eight  in  the  morning,  by  whidi  and  the  preceding  night's  ob- 
servation, the  time  of  high  water  on  full  and  change  days  of  the  moon 
-appears  to  be  about  twenty  minutes  past  twelve.  The  perpendicular  fall 
of  tide  this  morning  measured  rather  more  than  sixteen  feet,  so  that  the 
highest  spring  tides  will  probably  amount  to  eighteen. 

The  weather  having  gradually  cleared  up  as  the  sun  got  higher,  we 
returned  on  board  at  half  past  nine  and,  getting  immediately  under  way, 
stood  under  all  sail  to  the  N.N.E.,  where  alone,  as  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, there  appeared  the  smallest  chance  of  finding  any  outlet.  Our  late 
excursion  on  shore  had  served,  among  other  objects  of  interest,  to  furnish 
some  chie  to  the  mystery  respecting  the  place  into  which  we  had  found  our 
way,  and  which  had  evidently  never  before  been  visited  by  Enrcqyeans.  Our 
parties  who  went  farthest  inland  reported  that  they  could  see  no  termination 
to  this  kind  of  shore  to  the  westward,  nor  any  appearance  of  high  land  beyond 
it.  It  was  now  evident,  therefore,  that  this  low  shore  was  tibe  same  as  that 
which  Captain  Middleton  described  as  *'  a  low  shingly  beach,  like  Dun- 
geness,'*  and  along  the  western  side  of  which  he  sailed  up  the  Wdcome» 
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without  BOBpedamg  it»  disjunction,  in  any  part,  from  the  high  buad  of  Souih>    ^^^- 
anfton  Island  at  tiie  baek,  which,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  discoyered 
without  twvelling  several  leagues  inland  from  that  side,  until  he  had  reached 
the  shore  of  the  bey  we  had  lately  entered. 

In  approaching'  a  low  point,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  apparent  opening 
to  the  N.N>Ew,  before  alluded  to,  and  which  I  subsequently  named  after 
Mr.  ISKNinssoif,  we  gradually  shoaled  the  water  from  eighteen  fathoms, 
wfaidi  we  had  soon  itfter  leanng  our  anchorage,  to  eight.  After  rounding 
the  point,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  passage  to  the  north- 
ward, the  interval  between  the  two  lands  being  now  contracted  to  twc 
miles,  and  becoming  more  and  more  narrow  as  we  advasiced.  After 
passing  the  point,  where,  at  two  P.M.,  we  found  the  flood-tide  setting  ta 
the  northward,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  we  again  deepened 
the  water  to  ten  and  twelve  fathoms ;  but,  in  continuing  our  course  half 
an  hour  longer,  again  shoaled  it  gradually  to  five  and  four  fathoms,  an<f 
tacked  in  eighteen  feet.  The  ship  was  unusually  slack  in  stays,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  her  hanging  m  the  long  tangle- weed,  of  which  great  quan- 
tities were  always  floating  about  here.  At  this  time  the  two  lands  seemed 
to  af^oaeh  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  with  a  number  of  litde  low 
stony  blands  oeciqpying  a  great  part  of  that  space,  and  shelving  points  on: 
each  side,  so  tikat  there  seemed  Utile  chance  of  finding  a  passage  for  ship» 
in  that  diieetion'.  Having  sent  a  boat  to  sound,  we  tacked,  and  again: 
ran  in  till  we  had  shoaled  Ae  water  to  four  fathoms,  and  then  once* 
more  stood^  tc^  the  sondiwanL  Finding,  by  the  signals  made  from  the  boat, 
that  nothing  conld  be  done  till  Ae  channel,  if  there  were  any,  had  been 
regnhudy  examkied  and  buoyed  off,  I  directed  the  ships  to  be  anchored  asr 
SOCHI  as  we  had  gvt  into  twelve  fieU;homs  -^  and  at  four  P.M.,  left  the  Fury, 
aecampanied  by  Mr«  Henderson,  and  by  Lieutenant  Hoppner  in  a  second 
InmtfranLthe  Hecla,  hLowferto  conduct  the  intended  examinaticm.  Thia* 
itid  not,  however,  oecupy  so  much  time  as  we  expected,  fbr  in  less  than  two 
bouBS  we  had  asceitained,  beyond  a  d^ubt,  that  n^  practicable  passage  fbr 
8hip»  existed  isk  tikis  direction.  The  tide  was  here  so  strong,  that,  with 
sails  and  oa»»  we  could  scarcely  stem  it ;  and  as  we  approached  the  nar* 
rowestpart,  it  was  nmniiig  more  than  mx  knots,  obliging  us  to  pull  in-shore, 
usto  the  eddy  of  the  pointy  before  we  could  make  the  smallest  progress.  We 
then  wiAf  diftralty  rawed  to  an  islet,  about  which  fresh  rocks  and  shoalsr 
were  dmoet  erreEf  minute  shewing  themselves,  as  Hie  tide  fell;  so  that,  at 
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1821.    hdf-past  six,  when  it  was  very  little  more  than  half  ebb  by  the  shore,  tihtere 
^^^^  were,  in  every  direction,  numberless  shoals  and  islets,  past  which! the  ti<te. 
was  rushing  with  all  the  violence  and  irregularity  of  a  race,  except  in  a 
small  channel,  which,  in  the  only  part  where  a  ship  could  have  floated, 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred  yards  in  width.    In  such  a  channel,  rendered, 
as  it  was,  doubly  dangerous,  by  the  rapid  tide  which  rushed  through  it,  and 
\yhich  would  render  a  ship  perfectly  unmanageable,  it  would  have  been, 
highly  impni^dent  to  risk  a  passage  ;  and  as,  under,  these  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  a  mere  loss  of  time  to  continue  the  examination  of  this  - 
place,  whatever  curiosity  we  might  feel  to  ascertain  its  communicatiops,  I. 
determined  to  return  on  board,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  ebb-tide,  it  being  our  next  object  to  endeavour  to  find  a  passage, 
into  the  Welcome,  round  the  south  side  of  the  low  land  to  the  westward  of; 
us.     I  cannot,  therefore,  decidedly  say,  whether  there  exists  a  passage  of. 
any  kind  through  to  the  northward  in  that  place  or  not,  but  it  is  possible 
enough  that  there  may  be  one,  though  very  narrow  and. shoal. 

The  whole  of  the  bottom  here  consists  of  a  flat  gneiss-rock,  over  which, 
as  well  as  on  the  shoals  and  islets,  lie  innumerable  fragments  of  limestone, 
of  a  white  colour.     A  mark,  consisting  of  stones  piled. up,  had  been  set  on 
each  side  of  the  narrow  channel,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  pointii^  (Hit  the. 
safest  part  for  canoes,  when  the  points  are  covered  by  high  spring  tides.  By 
deep  wading,  for  the  nature  of  the  bottom  and  the  rapid  fall  of  tide  didl 
not  allow  us  to  risk  the  grounding  of  the  boats,  we  got  to  the  islet,  where 
we  found  two  jaw-bones  of  a  whale  placed   erect  on  a  pile   of  stones, . 
together  with  a  quantity  of  whalebone;  the  whole  structure  being  so  con-, 
trived,   when  viewed  at  a  little  distance,  that  it  bore  a  striking  resem-x 
blance  to  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  the  blades  of  bone  in  his  hands. 
Amon^g  ihe  numerous  marks  of  the  kind  which  we  afterwards  met  with . 
in  various  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  observe .  some; 
which  evidently  appeared  to   have  reference  to  the   same   whimsical  in- 
tention, and  which,  till  habit  had  rendered  them  familiar,  we  often  mis-, 
took  for  men.     Being  in  want  of  whalebone  for  making  brooins,  we  took  a . 
few  of  the  blades,  leaving  as  an  equivalent  a  boarding-pike  stuck   upright 
in  the  pile  ;  we  then  returned  to  the  ships,  which  we  reached  at  eight  P.M. 
The  wind  having  now  become  very  light  and  variable,  and  the  navigation  of 
this  place  requiring  the  utmost  command  of  the  ships,  I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  defer  moving  till  the  morning  tide.     It  was  low  water  at  a 
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quarter  past  niiie  this .  evening,  after  whidi  time  the  tide  began  aknost  im-  .^^^* 
mediately  to  ran  to  the  northward.     Several  rein-deer  were  seen  on  the 


western  or  low  shore  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  and  nearly  calm  during  the  night,  and  a  thicic  fog 
came  on  the  following  mMning.  We  weighed,  however,  at  high  water  and  Sat.  18. 
beat  to  the  southward  with^a  light  air  from  that  quarter,  regulating  our  course 
by  the  lead  which  is  here  a  faithful  guide.  At  nine  A.M.,  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  N.W.,  and  the  fog  was  succeeded  by  rain  for  an  hour  or  two,  after 
which  the  weather  became  dry,  clear,  and  pleasant.  As  soon  as  the  favourable 
breeze  sprung  up  we  stood  under  all  sail  for  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  the 
south-eastern  extreme  of  the  low  land^  more  of  which,  however,  came  in  sig^t 
as  we  advanced  and  as  the  weather .  became  clearer ;  till  at  length,  at  one 
P.M.,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  we  were  once  more  embayed,  the  low 
beach  running  quite  round  to  Southampton  Island,  about  nine  or  ten  miles 
to  the  southward  of  us.  I  therefore  ordered  the  ships  to  be  anchored, 
being  in  thirteen  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  mud  and  shells,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  mid  a  quarter  from  the  high  or  eastern  land,  and  about  four 
from  the  other :  and  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  continuity  of  land, 
as  it  appeared  from  the  ships,  I  despatched  a  boat  from  each  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Reid,  with  directions  to  row  dose  to  the  beach, 
completely  round  the  bay,  making  such  hydrc^raphical  and  other  remarks 
as  circumstances  would  permit. 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  went  on  shore  to  the  east- 
ward, in  order  to  obtain  from  the  hiUsa  view  of  the  surrounding  lands.  It 
may  here  be  observed  that,  on  this  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  strip 
of  low  and  lightish-coloured  land  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth,  extendii^  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  sea.  On  landing,  we  found  this  low  shore  to 
consist  of  whitish  limestone  in  schistose  fragments,  alternating  with  narrow 
strips  of  verdure,  and  some  ponds  of  water ;  while  the  rocks  at  the  back, 
which  rise  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
composed  of  gneiss,'  with  here  and  therea  quantity  of  limestone  in.  heaps, 
and  in  many  plaoee  large  masses  of  quartz,  mica,  and  red  feldspar,  lying 
detached  upon  the  surface.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  we  also  met  with 
a  considerate  quantity  of  magnetic  ironstone.  We  saw  no  living  animal 
but  three  small  birds.  Stones  placed  erect  in  different  parts,  and  even  at 
the  very  top  of  the  hill,  shewed  that  the  Esquimaux  had  visited  these  shores, 
but  we  observed  no  recent  traces  of  them. 
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isai.  Lieutenant  Reid  returned  on  board  at  eleveft  P.M.,  having  dctermMdL 
tbo  continuity  of  land  aH  round  the  bay,  by  rowis^  dose  in-shore  the  whole 
way.  With  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  breadth  of  the  low  hmd^ 
by  which  the  geographical  positton  of  the  eastern  boumtary  of  the  Welcome 
in  this  latitude  might  hare  been  laid  down.  Lieutenant  Reid  went  on  shoxe^ 
near  the  head  of  the  bay ;  but  it  proved  so  level,  extensive,  and  low,  tibat 
be  was  unable  to  obtain  any  view  to  the  westwarcL  He  considered  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  bay  to  be  ten  miles  from  the  station  of  tbo  dupsu 
The  soundings  are  regular,  and  the  anchorage  good  in  ei^ry  part  which  our- 
boats  visited,  making  this,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  secure  and  extensive 
harbours  in  the  known  world.  Scarcely  a  piece  of  ice  was  seea  i&  any  pwt 
of  it,  and  the  a[^amnce  of  the  beach,  on  which  were  na  heavy  ^Niunded 
masses,  shewed  that  here,  as  in  all  other  weU-sheilered  harhMura  ot  inlets  in 
the  polar  seas,  little  or  none  had  ever  foand  aecess,.  exccqpl  thali  which  is 
formed  in  it,  and  which  the  annual  process  of  dissolution  haa  usually 
destroyed  before  this  period.  In  die  examination  of  any  inlet  in  these  regijians 
there  is,  indeed,  no  indicMion  more  unpiromising,  and  which,  if  aay  thkig 
short  of  absolute  examination  could  be  admitted^  might  be  eonaidesed  so 
conclusive  against  the  existence  of  a  passage,  as  the  absenee  o€  *'  old*'  ice» 
Of,  at  least,  of  those  traces  of  it,  which  are  evident  ufRon  ev^ery  shore  to 
which  it  has  occasionally  a  ready  access.  Of  this  fae<^  die  renuuning  part  of 
the  present  season's  navigation  will  afford  a  striking  proof. 

This  magnificent  bay,  possessing  so  many  advantages  that  wcudd  render  it 
invaluable  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  the  officen  beoonxed  wilh  the  nsm^ 
of  the  DuKB  OP  York's  Bay,  in  consequence  of  the  Bxpediition  having  fisat 
entered  it  on  the  birth-day  of  His  Royal  Highness. 

It  being  now  evident  that  the  inlet  into  which,  in  the  ooune  of  oua  en- 
dteavours  to  penetrate  to  the  westward,  we  had  unavoidably  he»n  led»  would 
aibrd  us  no  passage  in  that  direction,  I  gave  ordem  for  weighings  at  the  imok 
of  tide ;  being  determined  at  once  to  run  back  throagh  the  nacrow  ehanMi  by 
which  we  had  entered,  muA  to  push  to  the  northward  without  ddby,  m 
search  of  some  more  fiav(Kirable  opening.  The  tide»  in  on  present  amehoe- 
^ge,  flowed  to  the  southward  and  ebbed  to  tile  nosAward;  and  it  now  be- 
came  ^parent  that,  notwithstanding  the  can  teknn  to  aacertaiu;  the-  dizec* 
tion  of  the  flood-tide  in  the  entrance  to  th&  begr,  we  had  been  mtatakan  in 
supposing  it  to  come  from  die  westwavd.  Fov,  as  the  tide  o£  ebb  uwiiMfllflon.^ 
ably  ran  to  the  southward  about  Point  Hendenon^  and;  no  afmrnig  ottvn 
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;any  xdiere  else,  it  follows  that  the  flood  must  of  necessity  come  ifi  fwrni  the  ^821. 
eastward.  The  oomparatire  slowness  of  its  rate  of  ranning  through  the  J!^^ 
narrow  passage  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  depth  of  the  channel  through 
which  it  flows,  (exceeding  one  hundred  fathoms,)  compared  with  the  bay  it 
has  to  fill,  and  which  is  shallow  in  many  parts.  The  error  into  which  I  had 
fallen  on  this  occasion  has  been  here  particularly  noticed,  as  furnishing 
another  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  direction  of  the 
flood-tide,  without  any  knowledge  of  those  local  circumstances  which  pw>- 
duce,  on  many  coasts,  what  seamen  call  a  •*  tide  and  half-tide,"  or  "  tide 
and  quarter-tide,"  and  which  one  or  two  cursory  and  unconnected  ob- 
servations cannot  always  detect.  In  the  present  instance  it  appeared 
that  the  stream  of  ebb  was  still  running  past  the  Black  Rocks,  one 
hour  and  three  quarters  after  the  time  of  low  water  by  the  shore ;  how 
much  longer  than  this  it  continued  to  run  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining. 

The  weather  was  overcast  during  the  night,  and  a  calm  prevailed  till  half- 
past  six  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  at  which  time  we  weighed  with  a  light  Sun,  19. 
nir  from  the  N.W.,  and  stood  towards  the  passage.  At  half  past  eight,  we 
discovered  a  shoal,  dry  at  half-tide,  which  lay  almost  directly  in  our  way, 
^md  soundings  were  found  by  a  boat,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  fathoms,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  on  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  sides  ;  but  the  wind  again 
falling  just  as  we  got  between  the  shoal  and  the  land,  and  the  ebb-tide 
having  just  done,  we  anchored  at  ten  A.M.  in  twelve  fathoms  and  a  half, 
Ijcing  about  the  middle  of  the  channel,  which  is  here  between  three  and 
four  miles  in  breadth.  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself  then  landed  on  the  shoal,  of 
which  the  position  was  favourable  for  making  observations,  and  for  the  inter- 
section of  the  other  angles  obtained  for  the  survey  of  the  bay.  We  found  it 
to  be  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  length  at  low  water,  and  composed  of  rounded 
lumps  of  lime,  (many  of  which  contained  fossil  remains,)  a  specimen  or  two 
of  black  marble,  and  some  pieces  of  granite  luid  gneiss.  The  latitude  ob- 
served was  65*"  2(y  56' ;  the  longitude,  by  chronometers,  84''  5T  04".5  ;  and 
the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by  the  sun's  azimuth  at  noon,  46^  25\ 
westerly.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  meridian  altitude.  Captain  Lyon» 
•who  had  joined  us  in  his  own  boat,  employed  his  people  in  sounding  round 
the  shoal  which  is  in  most  parts  bold.  We  built  a  pile  of  stones  on  the 
middle  of  it,  but  this  was  altogether  covered  about  one  P.M.,  or  at  half-flood. 
Jn  the  mean  time,  a  number  of  our  gentlemen  had  landed  on  Southampton 
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1821.    Island,  bringing  off  specimens  of  this  plants  and  minerals,  which  wexei 

'  the  same  as  those  collected  the  preceding  evening.     Some  of  the  party  con- 


fidently reported  that  they  had  heard  the  shouting  of  natives,  though  they 
could  not  meet  with  them.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the 
smoke  which  had  before  been  observed  near  this  place,  we  thought  it  likely 
that  some  Esquimaux  were  not  far  off,  but  that,  never  having  before 
communicated  with  Europeans,  they  had  perhaps  been  scared  at  our 
approach. 

A  breeze  from  the  S.W.,  which  sprung  up  at  twoP.l^I.,  enabled  us  to  weigh 
before  high  water ;  when,  having  picked  up  our  boats,  we  made  all  sail  for 
the  channel,  through  which  we  passed  at  half  past  four  with  a  strong  breeze. 
The  Black  Rocks  were  at  this  time  totally  concealed,  and  the  ice  quite 
washed  away  from  them  by  the  last  spring-tides,  so  that,  had  we  not  before 
known  their  situation,  lying,  as  they  do,  almost  in  mid-channel,  we  might 
perhaps  have  run  directly  upon  them.  The  mark  for  being  abreast  of  them 
is  shewn  in  the  accompanying  plan,  and  to  any  ship  visiting  this  bay  will  be 
useful  with  a  turning  wind.  When  the  breeze  is  free,  the  only  direction 
necessary  is  to  keep  about  three-fourths  over  from  the  small  islet  to  the  high 
southern  shore,  which  is  bold  quite  close  to  the  rocks.  On  hauling  to  the 
northward  we  found  the  position  of  the  ice  very  unfavourable  to  our  pro- 
gress in  that  direction,  and  the  wind  increasing  to  a  strong  breeze,  with 
every  appearance  of  bad  weather,  we  reefed  our  sails,  for  the  purpose  of 
standing  otf  and  on  during  the  night,  with  the  hope  that  this  wind  would  in 
a  few  hours  clear  the  shore  along  which  it  was  now  our  object  to  sail.  After 
dark  it  began  to  blow  stronger  with  rain  and  some  sea  out  of  the  bay,  obliging 
us  to  carry  a  press  of  canvass,  and  to  keep  all  hands  on  deck,  to  enable  us 
to  weather  the  ice  under  our  lee. 
Mon.  20.  After  midnight  the  weather  moderated  a  little,  and  the  wind  drew  more  to 
the  southward,  giving  us  some  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  land  till  daylight^ 
when  we  found  that  the  breeze  had  done  us  all  the  service  we  had  anticipated, 
by  opening  a  wide  passage  between  the  land  and  the  ice  to  the  northward. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  availing  ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  we  ran  ra- 
pidly and  almost  without  obstruction  along  the  land,  passing  numerous  islands 
and  bays  with  which  this  shore  abounds.  Piles  of  stones  were  seen,  as  usual, 
in  various  places  along  the  coast.  The  eastern  shore  of  this  npw  strait  still  ap- 
peared continuous,  and  both  lands  began  to  trend  more  to  the  westward.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  we  passed  several  streams  of  ice,  much  of  which  was 
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covered  with  sand,  but  the  late  south-west  breeze  having  drifted  the  main  ^^^l* 
body  of  it  over  to  the  opposite  coast,  we  met  with  no  material  impediment.  J^^^ . 
At  a  quarter  before  five,  P.M.,  in  passing  within  an  island,  to  which  from 
subsequent  occurrences  the  name  of  Passage  Island  was  afterwards  given, 
a  violent  rippling  was  observed  a-head.  The  boats  were  instantly  lowered 
to  sound  the  channel,  and  the  ships  put  about  till  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  shoal  water ;  when  we  again  tacked,  keeping  the  boats  -a-head, 
and  continuing  under  easy  sail  till  past  the  rippling,  but  having  no  less  than 
twenty-five  fathoms  in  any  part. 

Passage  Island,  which  is  blackish  in  its  appearance,  has  a  small  rocky  islet 
of  a  yellow  colour  on  its  eastern  side,  with  which  we  afterwards  as  unex- 
pectedly as  unwillingly  became  better  acquainted.  There  are  also  two  or 
three  small  islands  lying  nearly  abreast  of  it,  off  the  Southampton  Island 
shore,  and  as  we  proceeded  several  others  were  brought  in  sight,  lying  in  a  bay 
near  the  west  extreme,  which  we  passed  in  the  evening,  having  before  us  a  sea 
entirely  clear  of  ice  and,  we  were  willing  to  hope,  of  land  also^  Hazy  weather^ 
however,  such  as  had  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  with  occa- 
sional rain,  is  very  favourable  to  such  hopes,  and  often,  therefore,  brings 
much  disappointment.  At  seven  o'clock  we  plainly  distinguished  land,  with 
a  fog-bank  hanging  over  it,  to  the  westward,  and,  as  far  as  the  thickness  of 
the  weather  would  permit  us  to  see,  leaving  no  opening  before  us  except  for 
about  two  points  in  the  north-western  quarter.  As  the  nights  became  dark 
for  several  hours  at  this  season,  and  we  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
land  beyond  us,  the  boats  were  despatched  to  look  for  anchorage  under  the 
southern  shore,  where,  however,  the  ground  proved  so  irregular,  and  the  bottom 
80  rocky,  that  I  determined  to  keep  under  way  during  the  night.  As  soon  as 
the  boats  were  hoisted  up,  we  stood  to  the  westward  under  easy  sail,  and 
deepened  the  water  gradually  to  one  hundred  and  five  fathoms,  on  a  hard 
bottom.  Our  uncertainty  respecting  the  true  situation  of  the  Frozen  Strait, 
together  with  the  want  of  observations  during  the  day,  left  us,  at  this  time, 
in  doubt  whether  we  had  already  penetrated  through  that  passage,  or  had  still 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  which  the  former  accounts  of  it  had  led  us  to  an* 
ticipate. 

The  wind  was  squally,  with  dark  cloudy  weather,  during  the  night,  and  a 
calm  succeeded  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  with  fog  and  rain.     At  forty  Tue*.  21. 
minutes  after  eight,  A.M.,  the  tide  was   found  to  be  setting  W.S.W., 
half  a  mile  per  hour,  and  there  was,  during  the  forenoon,  some  swell  from  the 
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leei,    0,oiLthwa]*d»  which  seemed  i»  intimate,  as  was  in  fact  t&e  esse,  that  we  had 
^^    passed  the  Fioaen  Strait,  and  had  the  Welcome  open  to  us  in  that  direction. 


A  norfiieriy  breeze  at  I^igth  iqiringing  up  gave  us  hopes  of  speedily  clearing 
\xp  all  our  doubts  on  this  subject^  and  a  press  of  sail  was  carried  to  the 
westward.    The  northern  land,  which  now  again  came  in  sight,,  appeared  to 
be  continuous,  and  we  shortly  after  distinguished  the  opening  between  this 
and  the  western  shore  seen  the  preceding  evening,  and  for  which  our  course 
was  now  directed.    In  the  afternoon,  however,  the  wind  increased  consider^ 
ably,  and  the  weather  became  so  extremely  thick  with  snow,  which  fell  in 
unusually  large  flakes,  that  for  five  or  six  hours  we  ran  almost  entirely  by  the 
lead,  which  indicated  deep  water.    Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  caught  an  in- 
distinct glimpse  of  the  land  on  each  side  of  us,  which  was  sufficient  to  shew 
the  extreme  caution  necessary  in  running  under  such  circumstances.     The 
land  to  the  southward  seemed  high  in  its  western  part,  and  low  to  the  east- 
wwd,  and  that  to  the  northward  still  appeared  continuous  and  unbroken  ex- 
cept by  islands.     At  thirty  minutes  after  five,  P.M.,  the  weather  being  still 
very  thick,  the  land  was  suddenly  discovered  a-head,  and  we  tacked  in  seventy 
£eiidaoms,  on  a  rocky  bottom.     During  the  whole  of  diis  run,  we  scarcely 
saw  apiece  of  ice,  except  one  stream  through  which, we  passed  at  lllree  P.M* 
At  seven  o'^clock,  there  was  still  every  appearance  of  a  dirty  and  therefore 
«^  an  anxious  night,  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  keep  the  ships  under  way ; 
and  it  was  on  that  account  my  intention  to  stand  in  towards  the  northern 
sbone,  and  endeavour  to  get  sight  of  it,  so  as  to  secure  an  anchorage  for  the 
night ;  but  at  a  quarter  before  eight  the  weather  suddenly  clieaFed  up,  when 
we  iwmd  ouiselves  comjdetely  surrounded  by  land  from  B.N.E.  round  by 
north  to  SKb.E. ,  hairing  uneonsciouriy  entered  Repube  Bay,  in  which  not  a  piece 
of  ice  was  to  be  seen  that  could  obstruct  us  in  its  tiiorough  examination.     I 
made  ike  signal  to  stand  off  and  on  during  the  niglrt,  which  proved  extremely 
cleas  and  fine,,  and  directed  the  boats  of  each  ship  to  be  in  readiness  for 
landing  in  the  morning.     The  latitude,  by  tike  meridian  attitude  of  a  cygni^ 
was  66t^  Wf\  which  confirowd  me  in  the  belief  of  oup  being  in  Repulse  ^y^ 
Plough,  it  aflbfded  siMne*  gfound  for  suspecting  the-  accuracy  of  Captain  Mid- 
dleton's  latitude. 
Wed.  22.     We  stood  up  the  bay  towards  daylight,  and*  at  seven  A.M.,  I  left  the  Fury, 
aroompanied  by  a  large  party  of  officers,  having  by  signal  requested  Captain 
Lyon;ta»joiii  us..     At  the  same  time  I  directed  another  boat  to  be  despatched 
fi^m  this  KecW  uodor  tlie.  conuBuuod  of  Lieutenant  Pirimer,  to  now  round  a 
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smafl  faag^  uridcli  appeared  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  bay,  \?^re  alotte,  An^\ 
firom  one  or  two  poisrts  ovedapping  each  other,  the  slightest  doubt  of  l!he  ooft*- 
ttnuity  of  landcoidd  e^t.  We  landed  upon  a  point  just  to  the  eastward  of 
diis  bigirt,  in  whtdi  neighboathood  are  several  little  islands  and  coves  pro- 
bably affording  good  anchorage,  but  which  the  more  immediate  otijects  wc^ 
had  HI  view  did  not  pecmit  us  to  examine.  Upon  the  point  we  found  Ihe  re- 
mains of  no  less  Ihan  sixty  ffisquimaux  habitations,  consisting  l»f  stones  laid 
«aie  over  the  other  in  very  regular  circles,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter,  be* 
sides  neaiiy  a  hnttdred  olher  rade  dM)ugh  certainly  artificial  structures,  some 
of  which  bad  been  fir^^aces,  others  store-houses,  ahd  the  rest  tolerably  built 
walls  four  or  five  feet  high,  placed  two  and  two,  and  fenetafly  eight  or  nine 
feet  apsprt,  which  these  people  use  for  their  canoes,  as  well  as  to  kefep  the 
dogs  firom  gnawing  theai.  A  great  many  circles  of  stones  were  also  seen 
more  iidand.  About  three  miles  to  the  N«  N.  W.  of  our  landing-pkce  out 
people  reported  having  seen  fifteen  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  wfa«t 
they  tod^  to  be  a  burying^ground,  consisting  of  nine  or  ten  heaps  of  lai^ 
stones,  thme  feet  in  diameter  and  as  many  in  height  Under  ^ese  wera 
ibund  a  variety  of  little  implements,  mxdi  as  arrow  or  spear-heads  tipped 
with  stone  or  iron,  arrows,  small  models  of  canoes  and  paiddles,  some  vougk 
pieces  of  tene  and  wood,  and  one  or  two  strips  of  asbestos  which,  m 
CrantK  informs  us,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Greeidand  for  the  #ick  of  their 
lamps,  and  for  applying  hot,  in  certain  diseases,  to  the  afflicted  part^. 
Under  these  nrticles  were  feimd  smafler  slones,  placed  as  a  pavement,  six 
or  seven  feet  in  length,  which,  in  the  part  not  concealed  by  the  larger 
stones,  was  covered  with  earth.  Our  men  had  not  the  curiosity  or  intU« 
naUion  to  dig  any  deeper,  but  a  human  skull  was  found  near  the  spotl  Our 
peofle  1^0  reported  that,  several  miles  inland  of  this,  they  observed  stones 
aet  up  as  marim,  many  of  which  we  also  met  with  in  the  neighbouihood  of 
Hke  point.  Of  these  marks,  which  occur  so  abundandy  in  every  part  of  the 
American  eoHst  A»,t  we  visited,  we  could  not  then  conjecture  the  probable 
use)  but  we  allerwalrds  learned  that  the  Esquimaux  set  them  up  to  guide 
them  in  travelling  from  place  to  place,  when  a  coveriitg  of  anew  feaders  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  spot  from  another.  We  found  anK>ng  die  atones 
some  aeafe'  iioiiea,  with  the  flesh  stSI  npMi  diem,  wl»€h  seemed  to  indieate 

*  Crmfs,  I.  AM.    The  Esquimaux  <m  this  part  of  the  coast  use  it  only  as  fiticks  for  trim- 
ming their  lampsu 

H  « 
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Au^^st  ^^  ^^  natives  had  occupied  this  station  during  a  part  of  the  same  season ; 
and  judging  from  the  number  of  circles  collected  in  this  place,  and  still  more 
from  our  subsequent  knowledge  of  these  people,  it  is  probable  that  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  had  taken  up  their  residence  here 
at  the  same  time. 

The  land  on  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  Repulse  Bay  does  not 
exceed  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  while  that  on  the  south  rises, 
perhaps,  full  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  shore  on 
which  we  landed  is  composed  of  gneiss  rock,  traversed  by  lm>ad  vei&s  of  red 
feldspar  running  in  almost  every  direction.  Quartz  and  mica  also  occurred 
in  separate  masses,  as  well  as  white  limestone  lying  in  loose  fragments 
on  the  surface.  Before  we  landed  in  the  morning  <he  snow  whii^  fell 
the  preceding^  day  had  quite  disappeared  from  the  iK>rth  shore,  and  by 
noon  the  land  all  round  the  bay  had  resumed  its  dari^  appearance.  We 
saw  several  rein-deer  and  hares,  some  ducks,  dovekies,  knots,  (trmgfi 
cinerea,)  snow  buntings,  and  a  white  owl.  An  ermine,  (ertimea  mwtela,) 
a  few  ptarmigans,  and  a  hare,  were  killed.  Mice,  (mus  kudaamusi)  were 
very  abundant,  particularly  among  the  stones  of  the  Es<]piimaux  tents.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  seals*  flesh  remaining  on  some  of  the  bones  was 
any  attraction  to  them,  but  it  is  certain  that  two  of  them  being  put  to- 
gether into  a  cage,  the  larger  killed  the  other  and  eat  a  part  of  it.  Several 
black  whales  were  seen  in  the  bay  in  the  course  of  the  day.  There  was  here 
no  want  of  vegetation,  which  indeed  was  in  many  parts  extremely  luxu- 
riant ;  and  specimens  of  every  plant  were  cairefully  preserved  by  our  nume- 
rous  collectors. 

The  latitude  observed  on  shore  was  66^  30'  58",  being  the  fiitst  observation 
we  had  yet  obtained  so  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  far  to  the  southward  of 
that  given  by  Captain  Middleton  *.  The  longitude,  by  chronometers,  was 
86''  30'  20" ;  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  88''  OT  28'^ ;  and  the  variation 
48^^  32^  57"  westerly ;  being  only  a  degree  and  a  half  less  than  that  observed 
by  Middleton  in  1742.     In  observations  formerly  made  upon  the  variation  of 

*  The  difference  amounts  to  about  twenty  miles.  It  is  but  juslioe,  however,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Captain  Middleton  to  add,  that  several  milesof  this  error  may  have  been  oocaooned 
by  the  iidperfectieQ  of  nautical  instrumaits  in  his  day,  combined  with  the  unavoidable  inac- 
curacy of  observations  made  by  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  when  ^icumbered  with  much  ice. 
On  this  latter  account,  as  well  as  from  the  extraordinary  terrestrial  rtibactioD^  no  observation 
can  be  here  depended  upon,  unless  made  with  an  artificial  horizon. 
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the  needle  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  error  may  hare  been  occa-  l^l- 
ftioned  by  the  effects  of  local  attraction,  produced  by  the  iron  in  the  ship,  a  t^!^' 
phenomefion  of  which  navigators  were  not  then  aware.  If  the  magnetic 
pole  were  at  that  time  situated  near  its  present  position,  a  difference  of  no 
less  than  four  or  five  points  of  the  compass  may  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  from  east  to  west,  as  was  now 
the  case  with  us.  No  accurate  deduction  therefore  can  possibly  be  made, 
respecting  the  change  which  the  variation  has  undergone,  from  observations 
made  on  board  a  ship  at  an  early  period,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
either  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  *. 

The  (rfienomena  we  had,  for  some  time  past,  observed  in  the  traversing  of 
the  compasses  on  board  the  ships,  were  similar  to  those  noticed  on  the  pre* 
ceding  voyage,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  occurred  to  so  great  an  extent. 
In  proceeding  to  the  westward,  up  Hudson's  Strait,  where,  by  a  gradual 
i^roach  to  the  magnetic  pole,  the  dip  of  the  needle  regulariy  increases,  a 
pn^rtionai  increment  in  the  effects  of  local  attraction  was  also  found  to 
take  {dace,  displaying  itself  as  well  in  the  amount  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  deviation,  as  by  the  sluggishness  with  which  the  compasses  tra- 
yecsed.  About  the  time  of  our  making  Southampton  Island,  the  card  of 
Walker's  azimuth  compass  which,  on  account  of  its  graduated  metal  rim,  is 
more  heavy  thaathe  otheis,  became  too  sluggish  to  depend  upon.  Those  of 
Alexander,  which  were  the  lightest  and  best  of  our  steering  compasses  on  the 
common  eonstruction,  began  also  to  require  constant  tapping  or  shaking.  Cap- 
tain Kater's  excell^it  azimuth  compasses,  which  unite  lightness,  sensibility, 
and  accuracy,  required,  though  in  an  infinitely  smaller  degree,  the  same 
precautions  to  asisist  them  in  traversing.  These  phenomena,  the  observa- 
tions on  whicfa  are  given  in  detail  in  the  A{^ndix,  had  for  the  present  sea- 
son attidhed  their  maximum,  Repulse  Bay  being  the  nearest  iq)proach 
that  can  be  made  to  the  magnetic  pole,  by  sea,  in  this  direction.     Accord- 


*  Middleton  has,  in  his  published  log,  set  down  the  yariation  in  Rqpulse  Bay  as  BOP  west, 
and  at  Cape  Frigid  45^,  making  a  difference  of  five  degrees  in  a  distance  of  eleven  or  twelve 
leagues.  Rajnd  as  the  changes  in  the  variation  are  here,  this  difference  appears  to  me  too 
great  to  attribute  to  any  thing  but  a  change  in  the  Fumace^s  course ;  and  I  cannot  but  oon* 
sider  it  as  extremely  creditable  to  Middleton  to  have  faithfully  recorded  a  fact,  of  which,  at 
ihat  dme,  no  probable  exidanadon  could  be  given,  and  whidi  might,  therefore,  liave  sub- 
jected him  to  a  charge  of  inaccuracy  or  misretiresentation. 
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1821.  ingiy  ve  here  foaml  a  mote  dam  ordinrjr  degvee  of  alaggulineas  ia  lite 
^^^^  compaases,  both  on  board  tbe  riuips  and  on  shore*  The  Fury's  head  yms  to* 
day  oonstajitly  north-weBt  osl  c^ie  tack  and  north-eMt  on  the  oAer,  the 
wind  remaining  steadilj  fixed  in  the  northern  quarter;  aMl  in  making  obaer- 
rations  for  the  dip  on  shore,  k  was  with  consideraUe  difficulty  that  the  tme 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  could  be  d^emiined,  the  amidi  hoxiion- 
tal  needle  attached  to  the  instrument  for  that  pnipose  having  booorae  alto<> 
gether  useless^  and  one  of  Kater's  diiSering  «eTeral  degrees  in  two  or  three 
succeeding  obsenrations. 

From  our  place  of  observation  on  shore  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  Cape 
Hope,  which  is  high  and  Uuff»  as  well  as  of  the  land  to  the  eastwnrd  «f  it, 
running  towards  Beach  Point,  which  becomes  lower,  as  described  by  Cap^ 
tain  Middleton.  Indeed  tbe  whole  account  he  has  given  of  this  bay,  wiA 
the  exception  of  ite  geographical  position,  is  in  generid  very  accurate,  par« 
ticularly  in  the  appearance  of  the  lands,  their  relative  «ititalioQ,  and  itt 
the  nature  and  depth  of  the  soundings.  With  respect  to  ike  Fioaen 
Strait,  through  whidi  we  passed  with  leas  difficulty  than  usual  in  <Ji» 
navigation  of  those  s^as,— thus,  for  the  first  time,  determinii^  by  actual 
examination  the  insularity  of  that  portion  of  land  whidi  bgr  anticipatam 
has  long  been  called  Southampton  Island^ — diere  can  be  little  doubt  diat  the 
account  Middleton  has  given  of  its  appearance,  as  seen  from  Cape  Frigid,  ia 
in  the  main  a  faithful  one*  In  Hut  view  it  would  seem  to  be  **  aimost  Adl  of 
long  small  idands  ;'*  nor  is  there  any  improbability  of  its  having  been,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  oovered  with  ice,  whidi  might  a]]|»ear  lo  be  ^  fiost  to  both 
shores,"  presenting  to  a  person  so  situated  a  hopeless  jNTospecl  of  peaetatng 
thfoqgh  it  to  tbe  northward*  Above  afl,  the  accuiaqr  of  Captain  Middfeto^ 
is  manifest  upon  the  point  most  strenuously aigved  against  him  by  Mr.  Dohis; 
for  our  subsequent  experience  has  not  left  the  smallest  donbt  of  Bepube 
Bay  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Wdconie  beiiig  filled  by  a  rapid  tide  flowing 
into  it  from  the  eastward  through  the  Frozen  Strait. 

From  twenty-two  minutes  after  seven  A.M.  till  twelve  minutes  past  one 
P.M.,  when  we  left  the  shore,  the  tide  was  constantly  ebbing,  and  Jell  seven 
feet  three  inches  in  that  time,  from  which  I  concluded  the  time  of  high  water 
this  morning  to  have  been  about  ten  minutes  past  seven,  and  a  ^puuuter  after 
eleven  on  full  and  change  days.  The  tide  was  tried  on  boaid  every  houi! 
during  the  forenoon,  and  found  to  aet  as  fiiflows : 
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At  9  A.M.  no  perceptible  tide  (qu.  high  water  by  the  stream  ?)  l^^^- 

»,  10    „    the  tide  set  S.E.b.S.,  ^  a  mile  per  horn*.  J^v^^ 

99  11     »9  99         S.E.b.E.,  J  mile        ^i 

„  Noon  „         S.E.  ^  mile.  ,, 

Soon  after  we  got  on  board.  Lieutenant  Palmer  returned  from  the  exa- 
mination of  the  north-western  bight,  which  he  named  Gibson's  Cove,  and  of 
which  he  delivered  to  me,  together  with  his  report,  a  sketch  shewing  its 
soundings  and  general  outline  and,  what  alone  was  very  important,  the 
continuity  of  land  all  round  it.  Lieutenant  Palmer's  report  stated  that  he 
bad  rowed  close  in-shore  all  round  the  bay,  and  had  found  it  ''  terminate 
in  a  small  cove,  having  a  deep  ravine  running  into  it  on  the  western  side." 
Thus  was  the  question  settled  as  to  the  continuity  of  land  round  Repulse 
Bky,  and  the  doubts  and  conjectures,  which  had  so  long  been  entertained 
respecting  it,  set  at  rest  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RETURN  TO  THE  EASTWARD  THROUGH  THE  FROZEN  STRAIT — DISCOVERT  OP  HVRD 
CHANNEL — EXAMINED  IN  A  BOAT — LOSS  OP  THE  FURY*8  ANCHOR — PROVIDENTIAL 
ESCAPE  OF  THE  FURY  PROM  SHIPWRECK — ANCHOR  IN  DVCKBTT  COVE — FURTHER 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  COAST  BY  BOATS  AND  WALKING-PARTIES — SHIPS  PROCEED 
THROUGH  UURD  CHATiNEL — ARE  DRIFTED  BY  THE  ICE  BACK  TO  SOUTHAMPTON  ISLAND 
^UNOBSTRUCTED  RUN  TO  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  A  LARGE  INLET  LEADING  TO  THE  NORTH- 
WESTWARD—SHIPS MADE  FAST  BY  HAWSERS  TO  THE  ROCKS — FURTHER  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE.  INLET  COMMENCED  IN  THE  BOATS. 
1821. 

^^S^  Having  now  satisfactorily  determined  the  non-existence  of  a  passage  to  the 
Wed.  22.  westward  through  Repulse  Bay,  to  which  point  I  was  particularly  directed 
in  my  Instructions,  and  which,  for  the  reasons  detailed  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  preceding  Chapter,  I  had  confidently  considered  as  part  of 
the  American  continent,  it  now  remained  for  me,  in  compliance  with  my 
orders,  to  ''  keep  along  the  line  of  this  coast  to  the  northward,  always  ex- 
amining every  bend  or  inlet  which  might  appear  likely  to  afford  a  practicable 
passage  to  the  westward."  It  was  here,  indeed,  that  our  voyage,  as  regarded 
its  main  object,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  and  we  could  not  but  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  having  reached  this  point  so  early,  and  especially  at 
having  passed  almost  without  impediment  the  strait  to  which,  on  nearly  the 
same  day*  seventy-nine  years  before,  so  forbidding  a  name  had  been  applied. 
As  soon  as  the  boats  were  hoisted  up,  all  sail  was  made  along  shore  to  the 
eastward,  the  wind  being  light  off  the  northern  land ;  and  we  could  plainly 
perceive  the  low  shore  which  runs  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  Cape 
Hope,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  GG''  14',  from  whence  the  researches  of  the 
fNTesent  Expedition  on  the  coast  of  the  American  continent  are,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  as  commencing.  We  also  saw  the  land  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Welcome,  about  Cape  Frigid,  but  as  we  had  no  opportunity  of  closely 

*  Middletcm  diflcovered  the  Frosen  Strtdt  cm  the  SOth  of  August,  1742,  aooording  to  the 

New  Style. 
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examining  those  parts,  the  breadth  of  this  passage  into  the  Welcome,  as  well  ^^^i. 
as  the  general  outline  of  both  coasts  to  the  southward  of  this,  are  laid  down  dw^ 
in  the  chart,  ftom  Captain  Middleton's  account  of  their  relative  position,  but 
with  their  latitudes  and  longitudes  corrected  by  our  observations.  Of  the 
exact  situation  of  Cape  Frigid  there  will  perhaps  always  remain  some  doubt ; 
but  from  an  attentive  examination  of  Captain  Middleton's  account,  I  believe 
that  we  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth  in  considering  it  as  the  northern  extreme 
of  Southampton  Isltod,  near  which  we  tried  for  anchorage  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th.  After  clearing  Repulse  Bay  we  came  to  some  ice  that  the  wind 
was  now  drifting  off  the  northeni  shore,  which  had  before  been  loaded  with 
it  by  a  breeze  from  the  opposite  quarter,  so  that  we  were  once  more  fortunate 
in  finding  a  tolerably  clear  sea.  At  the  back  of  this  is  a  bay  of  considerable 
size,  which  I  named  after  the  Reverend  James  Haviland,  of  Bath.  The 
wind  continued  moderate  at  night,  but  with  dark  cloudy  weather,  obliging 
us  to  heave-to  for  several  hours,  lest  any  small  islands  with  which  we  were 
unacquainted  should  lie  in  our  way. 

All  sail  was  made  at  daylight  on  the  23d  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Tkur.  23. 
Frozen  Strait,  which  here  continues  about  the  same  height  as  that  of  Repulse 
Bay,  and  was  at  this  time  quite  free  from  snow.  At  nine  A.M.  the  weather 
became  squally  with  thick  snow,  which  rendered  great  caution  necessary  in 
running..  Socm  afternoon  ^^  perceived,  during  the  intervals  of  clearer  weather 
which  occasionally  took  plade,  that  the  land  we  were  approaching  was  some* 
what  broken,  and  in  oine  place  appeared  to  consist  only  of  islands,  between 
which  no  land  was  visible  at  the  back.  There  was  something  in  the  af^ar- 
a^ce  of  this  part  of  the  coast  which  held  out  so  favourable  a  pfospect  of  a 
direct  passage  to  the  northward,  that  I  determined  more  closely  to  examine  it. 
Having  beat  up  to  the  mouth  of  an  opening  which,  the  nearer  we  approached, 
assumed  a  more  and  more  favourable  appearance,  we  found  that  a  body  of  ice 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  channel,  rendering  it  impracticable  then  to  enter 
it  ei^er  wi^  the  ships  or  the  boats.  The  only  mode  left,  therefore,  of  examin* 
ing  it  without  loss  of  time,  was  to  despatch  a  party  equipped  for  travelling  by 
land,  to  ascertain  enough  of  its  extent  and  communications  to  enable  ,me  to 
decide  as  to  our  farther  progress.  As,  however,  in  dieir  present  situation,  I 
did  not  feel  myself  justified  in  leaving  the  ships,^  I  requested  Captain  ]L»yon 
to  undertake  this  service.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bushnan  and  two 
aewwu  fiiom  each  fibip,  and  was  furnished  with  a  tent,  blankets,  and  four 
days'  prwi&ions.    In  the  mean  time,  as  there  was  yery  little  ice  near  us 

I 
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1891.  except  what  was  in  the  mouA  ef  the  inlet,  and  that  iqppeaied  to  be  eombag 
quickly  aut  with  the  wiiud,  I  thought  the  safest  way  for  liie  ahipv,  as  wcA  oa 
to  secure  the  quick  return  of  Captain  Lyon  and  his  party,  would  be  to  atM^or, 
which  we  did  in  thirteen  fathoms,  upon  a  hard  bottom,  at  the  distance  of 
one  mile  from  the  shore.  As  soon  as  the  anchors  were  dropped,  we  found 
that  the  tide  came  out  of  the  inlet,  and  then  set  to  tile  westwasd,  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  an  hour ;  and  as  we  had  reason  to  believe,  as  indeed  it  afterwards 
proved,  that  this  was  the  flood-tide,  our  hopes  of  here  finding  a  passage  to 
the  northward,  so  as  at  least  to  save  us  Hie  necessity  of  pursuing  the  move 
circuitous  route  round  the  lands  we  had  left  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
received  great  encouragement. 

Shortly  after  Ci^tain  Lyon  left  us,  the  loose  though  heavy  iee,  whicA  had 
at  first  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  began  to  drive  towards  the  Fury, 
coming  at  times  with  considerable  force  against  the  bowa  and  across  the 
ehein-caUe.  By  attending  to  the  hehn  and  watching  the  ice  earefatty,  we 
contrived  at  first  to  avoid  the  heavier  masses,  and  I  Was  in  hopea  that  it 
would  in  a  short  time  have  drifted  past  us,  while  tike  nortiieiiy  hveeze  would 
prevent  its  return  with  the  ensuing  tide.  In  this  hope  I  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed, for  after  three  hours  that  the  mlet  had  ^uis  been  pouring  out  its  ice.  It 
l>eeame  more  abundant  as  well  as  heavier  than  at  first,  and  at  seven  o^doek  we 
could  no  longer  avoid  frequent  and  violent  abodes.  At  half  past  seven  when^ 
by  the  time  of  high  water  in  Repulse  Bay,  we  had  reason  to  ei^eet  the  tide 
'woidd  begin  to  slacken,  it  had  on  the  contrary  increased  its  velocity  to  two 
miles  an  hour ;  and  some  large  pieces  of  ice  coming*  atfrwrt^hawae  brougkt 
the  ahehor  home,  causing  it  to  drag  along  the  ground  widi  a  hamb  fj,iiiMlia(| 
«0UBd.  The  Heda  having  anchored  a  litlle  to  the  westwaid  of  !■»  happened 
to  be  just  out  of  the  stream  of  thss  tide^  so  that  the  greater  yait  of  ittie  ice 
passed  without  touching  her.  As  however  there  was  reason  to  appiehead 
that  some  turn  or  eddy  might  also  endai^ier  her,  T  made  LieuCe{w»tIIop|»ief% 
signal  to  weigh,  having  already  begun  to  do  so  on  board  the  JNiry.  TIh« 
was  not  easily  aecompliiAied,  for  on  heaving  at  the  cable  it  was  ftund  ta  ha;ae 
eut  ite  way  into  a  heavy  mass  of  ice  which  hung  acfoss  it,  and  w%ieh  it 
required  more  than  half  an  hour's  labour  to  eiear,  and  when  we  hadf  done  ao 
unoth^  piece  immediate^  feted  itseir  in  the  sane  nuannr,  dinggfaig  the 
anchor  wiflr  renewed  violence  tiofig  Hie  rodty  ground.  As  aoeu  «s  Ms  had 
been  disengaged  the  anchor  was  hove  up  wift  the  utmost  daeiitf,  and  wmM 
have  been  saved  if  the  most  sttrenuons  esertions  of  the  dlceis  Md  ami  oeiiM 
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lucve  etkcbddkf  but  I  was  vwch  mortified  to  Imd  on  ks  coming  to  ike  boivB  Jf^ 
that  tMttk  fluked  w^e  broken  ei&  the  uon  stock  being  polished  quite  bright  by  tS^nH^ 
mbbingagttiiflt.tlin  rocks.    The  Heck  mceeeded  in  purchafiing  her  anchor 
whhout  ita  suiAaining  any  injury,  after  niiich  we  'made  fast  to  two  floer 
pieoes  dwiag  the  night,  and  die  Hecla  kept  company  by  means  of  our  lights 
Ike  weather  being,  dark  and  cold  with  much  sleet  and  rain. 

I  expected  to  hare  beenunaToickddy  driven  far  to  the  southward  and  east-  Frid.  24. 
wcaid  by  the  fresh  narth^west  wind  which  was  now  blowing,  and  was  therefinte 
not  a  little  saipsised  to  find  at  ds^Ught,  that  we  had  scarcely  lost  any  ground, 
haing  still  aff  the  inlet  Which  Captain  Lyon  was  examining.  This  ckcum* 
stanee  I  particulaiiy  notice,  because  it  was  the  fifst  of  several  instances  that 
occurred  of  our  observing  the  flood^ide  to  set  stronger  to  the  north- west  than 
the  ebb  to  the  south-east  in  the  Frozen  Strait,  which  on  this  occasion  must 
have  been  the  case,  to  balance  the  effects  of  a  fresh  north-westerly  wind* 
Soon  after  daylight  we  made  sail  and  stood  in  towards  the  inlet^  but  the 
wind  ftuiii^  us  we  were  brfore  noon  driven  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  westr- 
wasd.  The  duy  proved  extremely  thick  and  wet,  being  as  uncomfortable  Smp 
our  shore  paaty,  as  unfavourable  for  the  prosecution  of  their  object  At 
thirty  mimites  after  thiee  P.M.,  we  were  off  a  small  oodcy  islet,  lying  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  ftom  the  land,  and  near  the  mouth  of  a 
seoMid  hilot^  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  other,  and  whidiaa 
we  aikeswaffds  found  makes  an  island  of  the  intervening  land.  We  heso 
Smmd  the  tide  of  ebb  setting  us  between  die  sdet  and  the  main  land,  and 
towaMls  the  inlet  withaL  The  wind  being  very  light  we  were  obliged  to 
let  the  slnps  driae  duou^  within  the  islet,  having  finom  thirteen  to  twenty^ 
flfo  fiitiioms^  sflt  the  distance  of  one<>thiid  of  a  mile  from  it.  By  keeping 
ail  the  boais  a-head  for  several  bonis  we  Aen  towed  the  ships  (^-shoie 
heforedark. 

ISfeewihd  iMstao  light  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  station  during  the  night,  and  Sat  S5. 
at  dayli^t  on  the  25th  we  found  ourselves  as  usual  several  miles  to  the  west^ 
HHffd.  A  breese  spnnging  ap  soon  afterwards  from  the  northward  enabled 
OS  toatand  along  the  bnd^  but  sneh  was  the  strength  of  die  flood-tide  against 
us»  though  atttpflt  at  die  dead  of  the  neaps,  that  when  sailing  three  knoti 
and  a  half  tkrangh  the  w«ler,  we  did  not  advance  to  the  eastward  above  amilo 
an  hour  and  at  times  mu<^  less  than  Ais*  in  tlie  course  of  the  focenoon  die 
cpmntity  of  ieein  sight  increaBsd  so  much  that  tlba  strait  was  almost  eoi/«red 
iiilk  it,  and  idle  wind  afteiwaids  beoiming 
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IB21.  laiKd,  in  efite  of  every  endeavour  to  regain  the  maudi  of  die  inlet.  In  the  a£tor«^ 
noon  the  ice  became  so  close,  thou^  the  masses  were  eonstimtly  and  mpkdijf. 
in  motion  among  themselves,  that  it  was  im|»acticable  any  longer  to  kee{i 
under  way,  and  we  were  just  about  to  make  the  Fury  fast  to  a  lange  floe* 
piece  when  I  was  informed  that  our  boat  was  coming  off  from  the  shore,  from 
which  we  were  then  distant  eight  or  nine  miles.  At  four  P.M.  Captain  Lyon 
and  his  party  disembarked  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  broad  stream  of  iee  which 
intervened  betwixt  us,  and  some  fresh  hands  being  despatched  to  assist  in 
dragging  the  boat  over  the  ice,  they  soon  arrived  safely  on  board.  The 
account  of  Captain  Lyon's  excursion  and  of  his  discoveries  within  the 
inlet,  on  which  the  future  operations  of  the  Expedition  princqwily  depended, 
I  need  offer  no  apology  for  giving  in  his  own  words. 


Thur.  23.  *'  On  leaving  the  Fury,  we  pulled  to  the  eastern  point  of  the  high  land 
which  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  inlet,  and  in  half  an  hour  landed 
on  a  steep  rocky  point,  near  which  much  heavy  ice  lay  agfound.  We  then 
with  our  tent  and  baggage  proceeded  to  a  high  barren  hill  to  the  nordiwaid, 
from  whence  we  clearly  perceived  that  we  were  on  an  island  of  about  five 
miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  breadth.  To  the  northward  and  east^ 
ward  lay  a  broad  strait,  (which,  at  the  part  nearest  us,  was  above  a  mfle 
across,)  running  east  and  west.  Previous  to  descending  the  hill,  Mr.  Bushnau 
and  myself  took  such  bearings  as  the  weather  would  permit,  and  as  it  was 
dadL  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  boat,  I  determined  on  remaining  where 
we  were  for  the  night ;  we  therefore  pitched  our  tent  on  die  rocks,  and 
lay  down  until  the  morning.  During  the  night,  the  ice  set  out  pest  the 
point  we  lay  on,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  knots,  and  the  pressure  occa- 
sioned it  to  break  with  loud  and  shaq)  reports,  as  it  passed  the  low  rocka 
and  grounded  pieces,  over  which  it  became  piled  in  many  places  to  a  great 
height. 

Frid.  34.  ''  Much  rain  fell  during  the  night,  which  was  dark  and  cold  with  a  ligiit 
wind.  .  At  two  A.M.,  before  the  day  began  to  break,  we  found. that  it 
was  slack  water,  but  the  eastern  entrance  was  literally  paokod  with  ice, 
through  which  a  passage  was  impossible.  The  grounded  pieces*  however^ 
being  very  heavy,  aflforded  us  an  occasional  channel  of  dear  water  batwe^r 
them  and  the  rocks.  We  therefiEire  launched  our  boat,  and  by  tnd^iag  and 
rowing,  succeeded,  after  nearly  two  hours'  labour^  in  reaching  the  northenr 
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p<»int  ot  the  island,  (which  I  named  after  Mr.  BuaHNAN,)  and  finding  tole-    ^^l- 
nbly  open  water,  we  then  crossed  the  strait  in  the  direction  of  a  high  bluff,  vJy^ 
which  we  had  seen  from  Bushnan's  Island. 

**  About  half  way  across  the  strait  we  passed  a  rocky  island,  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent.  On  rounding  a  small  Muff,  on  which  were  great 
numbers  of  the  larus  argentiUM  and  their  young,  we  saw  some  deer  feeding ;« 
and  a  littfe  farther  on,  a  she-bear  and  her  cub  ran  dose  to  the  water,  appa^ 
rently  watching  us.  I  named  the  place.  Bear  Island.  Crossii^  the  inlet, 
(whose  breadth  at  this  part  may  be  estimated  at  three  miles,)  we  landed  on 
a  steep  point,  up  whidi  we  immediately  hauled  the  boat.  From  this  point, 
whidi  I  called  Cape  Montagu,  I  observed  the  strait  still  to  trend  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  north  side  af^ared  bounded  by  land  at  about  seven* 
miles.  We  left  the  boat  and  proceeded  to  a  high  and  remarkable  hill  called 
Brooks's  Bluff,  which  was  but  indistinctly  seen,  owing  to  the  continued  and 
heavy  rain.  We  had  scarcely  arrived  on  the  summit,  when  a  very  heavy 
suow  storm  set  in  and  in  a  short  time  covered  the  mountain,  and  limited  our 
sight  to  a  few  yards.  We  therefore  took  a  hasty  breakfost,  and  after  some 
difficidty  and  no  little  danger  again  descended. 

'*At  nine  A.M.,  the  weather  cleared  up  alitde  and  the  snow  ceased,  but 
run  continued  to  fall.  From  Brooks's  Bluff  a  valley  runs  to  the  eastward, 
and  is  nearly  occupied  by  a  lake  of  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 
Along  the  bank  of  this  lake  we  pursued  our^  route  and,  on  leaving  it, 
passed  many  smaller  ones  and  crossed  several  valleys.  At  about  an  hour 
before  noon,  after  having  passed  several  rocky  and  barren  hills  of  granite 
which  bounded  and  intersected  the  valleys,  we  arrived  unexpectedly  on  a 
high  diff,  which  looked  down  to  a  small  strait  at  its  foot,  trending  N.b.W. 
and  S.b.B.,  and  at  this  part  about  a  good  mile  in  breadth.  Our  farther  pro- 
gress eastward  being  now  stopped,  I  decided  on  following  the  strait  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  the  day  would  permit.  Mr.  Bushnan  and  one  man  accom- 
panied me,  and  the  other  three  remained  behind  to  pitch  the  tent  and  endea- 
vour to  light  a  fire  of  moss. 

''  In  our  walk  we  passed  the  remains  of  many  Esquimaux  habitations,  but 
none  of  them  iq[ipeared  to  have  been  inhabited  for  many  years.  We  also  pro- 
citted  a  mountain  marmot,  (arctan^s  cdfma^)  which  we  chased  under  a  large 
stone,  but  were  unable  to  take  alive.  After  having  walked  about  six  miles  from 
our  first  setting  out,  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  little  strait,  which  termi- 
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}^'    Bttted  ia  a  kutge  space  of  open  witer^  llamig^  kntd,  apparaailjr  aa  iataod  ar. 
idands^  at  about  foiir  mies  te  the  nortfaward,  bef  attd  "sAick  tlM  conluiitfdL 


thick  weather  permitted  us  to  see  no  b^ruDMa.  la  tbe  evaaiaig  tike,  nim 
oeased  tar  the  fiiat  time  amce  our  leaving  the  diip8»  and  we  cantmred  to 
mdce  a  fire.  Aa  the  meks  wen  eorared  with  wet  Bpongy  aioaB»  iw  pavad. 
our  tent  with  rough  stoies,  and  by  means  of  our  five  weae  enabled  ta  dff 
8<Mae  of  the  ondrmieda  Utmgaim^  which,  with  the  addkion  of  ashM,  made 
a  most  oomfiartaide  bed« 
Sat.  25.  *'  During  the  night  mudi  snow  fell,  and  in  the  mofmng  we  lomd  Ike  lodha 
covered  with  it.  At  five  A.M.,  we  proceeded  over  the  hiila  to  thn  saaEtkanud*. 
In  an  hour's  walk  in  that  direction^  we  arrived  at  a  small  hay  about  a  mile  ha 
extent,  in  which  some  very  heavy  ice  was  lying  agroond.  A  Umff  paini  on. 
the  aauth  side  terminated  the  small  inlet,  which  here  opena  into'  ike  larger 
stnit  We  coasted  the  large  strait  weaterly,  as  neady  aa  the  nature  of  the  sharg 
would  permit^  in  a  atrait  line,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Montagu  a  littte  bafere  aima 
A.M.  On  the  shore  and  the  rocks  which  overhang  it  were  seveiidl  ramaisft 
of  Esquimaux  settlements,  many  of  which  had  soot  stiU  im  their  firar^ 
We  also  saw  several  very  perfect  little  store-roonts  for  thdir  prdviaiaM 
stmcted  of  rough  stones,  and  about  six  feet  by  three  in  esteitt.  Some  of  %he 
gronnd-]^ns  of  the  huts  diflferad  firom  those  seen  ht  Repulse  Bhy,  and  one  m 
particular  was  remarkable,  betag  thus  formed : 


'^.% 


"  The  extent  was  about  twenty-five  feet  by  fifteen,  and  at  eilhw  end  the 
ground  was  a  little  raised  as  if  for  sleeping-places.  We  also  passed  a  singidar 
assemblage  of  flat  stones,  set  up  edgeways,  each  about  <3iree  yarda  apart,  and 
extending  at  least  for  five  hundred  yards,  down  to  a  small  lake  sitaated  in 
a  grassy  valley. 


OP  A  imKmwBas  pissAcm  «» 

**  We  ^^bserfvd  fipom  Cape  Moategu  HaA  tbe  eaiieni  entnuMe  was  quite  ^^^ 
blocked  -^p  wiih  iee.      Bear  Island  was  afao   simoinided   by  tnuneiiae   s^r^ 
«a0se»9  and  othen  were  canwd  past  it  at  tbe  late.  of  about  fawr  miles  per 
iloar  by  tbe  lide.     At  a  Utile  peat  tea  A.M.,  the  ice  ImTing  dackei^d  so  as 
to  afiow  of  cmr  going  over  to  Bear  isbnoU  we  aomt  reached  k,  fratti  whenoe 
we  eould  observe  and  take  advantage  of  any  opea  water.    We  found  that 
aMioi]^  at  half  tide  this  was  an  island,  three  distiaet  istes  are  formed  ^t  . 
bigh  water.     At  twenty  minutes  past  ten  A.M.  it  was  high  water,  which  waa 
an  extremely  intere^ng  iact  to  have  ascertainted,  as  it  removed  axiy  doubt 
yespecdng  tbe  direction  of  the  tide. 

**  F9ndfng  the  iee  was  at  this  time  tolevably  tranquil,  wie  pidced  our  way 
througb  it,  and  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half  reached  a  small  islet  half  a 
mile  to  the  souAward  of  Bushnan's  Island.  On  this  we  landed  and  sa^  one 
ship  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  S.S.W«  We  remained  here  ooe  houar  to  dine,; 
and  by  a  pole,  wbieh  we  had  set  up  ooi  fanding,  found  the  tide  to  have 
ebbed  three  feet.  We  iben  ]ffDoeeded  towards  die  ship,,  havii^  fitted  a 
bhnket  as  a  «ail  for  our  boat,  and  most  fortunately  arrived  at  .night^fiidl  naar 
the  Fury.  The  ice  which  lay  in  tike  Froaen  Strait  being  in  v^  rapid  motion, 
we  eoidd  not  a|q9reach  the  ship ;  but  after  making  what  way  we  oould  amongst 
Hmk  k>o0e  pieees,  we  at  length  came  to  a  large  floe,  near  which  theFury  had 
made  fast  in  a  iMck  fog  wbicb  then  came  on.  CajMain  Parry  sent  hts  peo- 
ple to  iiaul  our  boat  ^verihe  ice  ta  tite  sfaqii,  which  was  dose  beset,  mm!  I 
temttued  on  board  her  for  tbe  night,  my  own  ship  beijag  separated  firoai  her 
1^  Aie  iee.  Unsatisfactory  as  our  short  jovmey  had  been,  on  aeeouat  of  the 
badness  of  ^e  weadter,  there  was  still  sufficient  to  cause  tiie  most  lively 
interest,  and  grve  strong  iM^pes  of  the  existence  of  some  passage  to  .the  north- 
east of  the  smaB  kdet  I  had  examined."^ 


''       -      :    •'•<      .1. 


,     !-»i  oi  i  'to 


A  &i<^  fog  eemuiig^ii  immediately  alter  Captain  Lyan^^s  arrival,  wetoanU 
fiol  but  consider  ouisclves  fortunate  iu  having  picked  our  par^  up  so 
oppoitunely>  Tbe  Heda  havh^  Ip  Ae  coume  of  tbe  day  bseu  snarated 
'from  us  seven  or  eight  miles,  n  couseqaenee  of  Ae  ioe  carrying  her  to  the 
westward^.  Giqitaki  Lyon  remuned  au  boasd  the  tixsy  dumig  tbe  nght, 
when  Ae  pten  of  ^ur  futere  opera^ns  vaas  detoramed  an.  The  lesuk 
4ii  Ae  late  examJhMlios,  imperfeet  as  it  aeoessav^  was  an  Mommt  of  tbe 
cxlremely.  mifovouMMe  slate  of  the  weather,  was  cuftctoB*  to  CKcite/tbe 
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^''-  strongei^  belief  that  some  ooidnimiciBition»  not  very  indiieet,  most  exkt 
'  between  the  Frozen  Strait  and  a  sea  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  tt ; 
and  it  was  determined,  therefore,  to  lewre  nothing  undone  to  ascertain  and 
Mlow  up  this  communication.  As»  however,  the  narrowness  of  the  chan- 
nels, together  with  our  present  ignorance  of  their  depth,  the  strength  of  die 
tides,  and  the  quantity  of  ice  with  which  the  sea  was  loaded,  rendered  the 
attempt  extremely  hazardous  without  further  examination,  the  ivst  and 
most  important  object  appeared  to  be,  to  find  near  one  of  the  entrances,  (of 
which  Captain  Lyon  recommended  the  western,)  a  secure  anchorage  for  the 
ships  during  the  time  necessary  for  prosecuting  this  examination.  I,  there* 
fore,  proposed  to  Captain  Lyon  that  whenever  the  situati<m  of  the  ice 
would  permit,  he  should  proceed  in  a  boat  to  the  western  entrmee,  to 
endeavour  to  find  such  an  anchorage,  directing  his  attention  solely  to  this 
object  and  reserving  all  further  examination  till  the  ships  should*  be  th^ie 
secured.  This  service  Captain  Lyon  gladly  undertook  to  perform,  and 
Mr.  Bushnan  was  again  appointed  to  accompany  him.  An  event  was,  how« 
ever,  about  to  occur  which  threatened  very  seriously  as  well  as  mnex* 
pectedly  to  interfere  with  these  arrangements. 

At  eight  P.M.  having  shoaled  the  water  from  sixty  to  forty,  and  then  to 
thirty-two  fathoms,  and  the  weather  still  continuing  extremely  lliiek,  I  sob- 
pected  that  the  tide  was  taking  us  too  close  to  Passage  Idand,  which  was  the 
nearest  land  when  the  fog  came  on.  As  the  water  seemed  tolerably  dear  for 
a  few  hundred  yards,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  view,  I  oidcHred  the  ship 
to  be  got  under  sail  in  order  to  be  in  greater  readiness  for  acting  ascinsum* 
stances  might  require.  The  ice,  however,  once  more  became  so  thick  aboutua 
Aat,  with  the  light  wind  then  blowing,  it  was  found  intpracticabl^  to  force 
the  ship  through  it.  While  we  were  thus  emjdoyed  the  fog  suddenly  cleared 
away,  and  we  found  ourselves  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  east  end. 
of  the  island.  A  large  space  of  open  water  was  at  this  time  not  more  than  a 
•quMoter  of  a  mile  dirtant  from  us  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  before  th^  ship 
eould  be  moved  by  warps  or  by  any  other  mepms  within  our  power,  the  tide 
was  observed  to  be  setting  her  directly  between  the  island  and  the  little 
yellow4ooking  rock  I  have  before  mentioned  as  lying  on  its  ea%tef|i  side, 
.Sedmgtliat  every  exertion  of  ouis  was  firuitless  to.prevent  driving  v^itfa  the 
tide,  which  was  settuig  at  about  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  h^lf  anhour,it  be- 
came expedient  to  relinquish  that  attempt^  and  to  endeavour  only  to  k^e|^  the 
ship  as  neady  as  possible,  in  mid-chaanel.    The  anchoxs  were  kept  ready  to 
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diopiiijaii  iostaiit  sAioidd  the  ship  drive  into  shoid  vf^tet ;  for  had  we  gfoundofd,  a^^^**^ 
und  the  heaTymeapes  of  ice  continved  to  'driye  upon  us,  little  lessihan  the  total    ^^^ 


destruction  of  the  ship  was  to  be  apprehended.  The:  natural  direction  of  the 
^reani,  howeyer»  effected  for  us  that  which,  hampeied  as  we  were,  our  own. 
exertions  miist  have  failed  in  accomplishing ;  the  ship  dtove  through,  aV 
thie  distance  of  one  hunchred  yards  from  the  rock  abd  about  one  hundred  and: 
forty  from  Passf^  Island,  having  no  less  than  twelve  fiathoms ;  and  soon  after, 
deepened  the  water  to  thirty-five  and  forty,  and  then  to  no  bottom  with 
ninety. 

After  this  peovidential  escape,  we  lay-to  within  the  island,  in  order  to  drift 
to  the  northward  and  westward  of  it  with,  the  flood-^ide,  which  runs  stronger 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Frozen  Strptit.  The  night  was  fine,  but 
extremely  dark,  so  that  after  ten  o'clock  we  could  not  distinguish  where  the 
land  lay,  and  the  compasses  could  not  be  depended  on.  After  an  inefiectual 
attempt  to-push  through  the  ice  towards  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  in  order  to 
ai^id  the  danger  of  being  entangled  among  the  numerous  idands  lyii^  off 
this  shore,  we  were  literally  obliged  to  let  the  ship  take  her  chancfe^  keeping 
the  lead  going  and  the  anchors  in  readiness* 

I  have  never  yet  been  aUe  to  conjecture  on  which  side  of  the  icdand  the 
Fury  was  afterwards  drifted  out.  The  soundings,  however,  cpntinittied  deefi 
and,  at  day-light  on  tiie  26th,  after  a  most  anxious  night,  we  found  ourselves  Sat.  26. 
about  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  and  as  usual  drifted  by  the  tide  some  distao^ 
to  the  northward  and  westward.  A  breeze  which  at  this  time  sprung  up  from 
that  quarter  enabled  us  neariy  to  fetch  the  western  is^et,  where  we  now.  pro* 
posed  to  search  for  an  anchorage.  The  Hecla  having  got  clear  of  the  ice  the 
preceding  evening,  and  narrowly  escaped  an  adventure  similar  to  that  whidbt 
we  had  experienced,  rejoined  us  early  in  Ihe  morning,  when.  Captfdn  Lyon 
returned  to  her  to  jH^epare  a  boat  for  his  intended  excursion.  .  We  l^en  stood 
in  under  all  sail  for  the  land,  and  at  eleven  A.M.  Captain  Lyon  left  the  Hecla, 
vrtule  the  ghips  taciked  off  and  on  to  await  his  return.  The  day  was  fine  and 
clear;  and  as  the  ice  occasioned  us  no  disturbance  we  were  enabled  to  give 
the  people  several  hours'  rest,  erf*  which,  from  the  exertions  of  the  prececfing 
ni^t,  they  stood  much  in  need.  At  nine  P.M.  Captain  Lyon  returned^ 
acquainting  me  lliat  he  had  met  with  a  small  bay  having  no  stream  of  tide, 
fofd  beiBg  at  present  dear  of  ice,  he  thought  it  might  answer  our  purpose; 
but  be  wished  me  to  see  it  before  the  ships  were  taken  in. 
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^^'      We-  coatiHued'  lying-  tboy  thetefoire,  tot  ike   Rcrt  of  <Im  ngl^;  «ad  at> 
^K  five  A.M;   on  die  ^th,  I  left  iiue  fhiry,  takittg  with  me  Mr.  ftoahnaiit 


'  to'  point  out  the  place  in  question;  On  reaching  the  bay,  we  fMmd  dlftt^ 
Aeice  had  daring  Ibe  nig^t  almost  entirely  fitted  it;  hot  oii  afioenditi^  a- 
hill  vre  <ib(9erved  another  and  apparently  a  seeute  eo^^,  on  tihe  ^^fiposite  AT 
liorth  shore,  to  which  we  immediately  {^oceeded.  HaTing  placed  a  flag  oaf 
^  mass  of  grounded  ice,  near  a  shoa!  point  at  the  entrance,  and  wmided 
dvery  part  of  the  cove,  which  was  found  to  eShrd  good  aincliorage,  we  lowed^ 
out  to  the  ships. 

'  SSetuming  on  board  at  eleren  A.M.,.  I  found  that  the  state  of  .fte  wfeirtlker 
had  prerested  any  observation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  placo 
4m  morning;  and  Mr.  Fisher  could  dniy  just  perceive  the  penumbra  pasiing 
over  it.  Having  despatdied  Mr.  Bushnan  to  the  Heda  as  a  pihyt,  aB  safl  wast 
ittmediately  made  for  fhe  inlet,  as  I  was  anuous  tb  save  the  flfted«tide  ia 
Mse  of  the  dnps  grounding.  A  strong  breefee  was  now  blowing  from  Hut 
Borth-west,  which  carried  the  Fuiy  through  the  water  irt  the  rate  of  sevetf 
k^nots,  notwithstantfing  whidi  she  did  -  not  advanee  above  three  miles'  an 
hour  over  the  ground  when  in  the  strength  of  the  tide,  and  in  mid^channeh 
On  rounding  the  shoal  point  on  which  the  fl^  had  been  placed,  I  was  ^ir* 

*  .  •  *      ■  *  • 

prised  to  find  the  water  shoal  to  four,  thfee,  and  two  and  three  quartet 
£idioms;  imt  a  [Nress  of  canvass  giving  Ihe  ship  a  considerable  heel,' she*  fim^ 
tmalely  did  not  touch  Idle  grounds  As  soon  as  we  had  aneboved,  I  f<hmd 
ftat  this  circumstance  had  arisen  from  the  mass  of  grounded  ice  liavin^ 
shifled  its  position  by  floating  with  the  ris^  of  tide.  A  boat  was  therefbra 
despatched  to  Ue  oflT  the  reef,  as  a  guide'  to  the  Heda ;  and  Captain  Lyott 
leadied  the  anchorage  in  safety  at  one  P«M.  We  lay  hew  in  twi^ve  tdi 
fifteen  fafhoms  at  low  water,  on  a  bottom  of  to^^  mmd,  tdhtdaoig  exeeUent 
iMiding-gioUnd.  Indeed  on  idmbk  every-  ptft<if*ilR8  eoMt'  we  iomti  IhH 
gromid  equally  good,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  tiufae  cableneHigtfas  from  llM 
^bre,  whereas  it  is  almost  ihvariablyrodsiyiii  die  dewier  waterofAeoffNag*^ 
'  A  boat  from  each  ship  being  iminediMety  ptegmnd^  Captaia-Lyon  and  ray^ 
Mf  left  the  cove  at  three  P.M.  to  proceed  on  the  proposed  esatnination.  We 
separated  ilt  Point  Cheyhe^  Captftin  Lyon  having  pointed  out  to  mf  the  ^road 
tftetem  channel  from  v^ich  the  tide  appeared  to  cbnie»  a»d  which  it  w«s  afrf 
itttenfion  lo^e»mihe,  ^le  he  directed  his  attention  to  the andkr  pam^e  IM 
had  described  as  leiding  to  the  noKjhwudr    U  was  «gr«6d  that  wer  iriboidd 
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wWnr  to  iiaA  shijM  itiik  as  litae  driay  as  liis  ceiwisteiit  with  die  ol]gefe«  we   -l*>L 
ImA  in-Tiew^  aaan^y^  to  asoeftain  Arovgh  wbid^  of  the  two  chaaDek  kitoa  \^^w* 
anpadieat  torfiwietkaible  to  bring  the  ships. 

;  i  £otmd  tibai  the  northern  shore  ]i6ar  which  dMre.  was  lUf  iee,  and  whidh  ia 
hwi  mufmntmi  fami  die  other  to  Aha  distenc^  4»f  two  or  three  leagues^  was 
that  to  whiehr  mm  eawse  shoidd  be  dkeetod^  in  arder  to  obtoia  a  distiaet  Tiear 
«f  ^bm  wii^hbaiiriiig  lands.  We  therelaie  steered  for  the^h^bestititt,  whicit 
paea  perhapa  fioaa  twdnre  to  fourteen  huitflred  feet  abote  the  leyelof  tho 
Sea*  TIm  wind  fre^ieniag  iq>  to  a  gide  from  the  westward*  we  reached  tUm 
beach  at  aeffedi  P.M»,^Tiqg  obtoined  no  spundi^gs  with  fourteen,  to  tn^eaiti^ 
ttfaomsof  line  in  die.c^MU^  of  Our  run.  We  £a»nd  agood  de^d  of  suff  iqp«« 
Ijtt  beach,  irtiidi  ia  a  rough  and  stony  one,  reqiiiring  s^nae  eauti^n  to  {iietniit 
amnnping  or  storing  fbe  boat.  WhilQ  the  men  were  oanrying  u^  Ae  Ai^ia 
aftd  iiildEiing  die  teiit«»  Mr.  Ross  and  myq^lf  wtese  occupied  in.  toMug  Jtte 
aaglaafoar  Ihe  sMrray^  it  being  too  lato  to  set  oitf  on  oitf  'intended  eiusunjuLan  t^ 
toe  hSls.  We  tannd  our  teo^  dn^tH^ied  as  they  w^ie  by  the  aea»  extremelf 
aom&rtaUe.  They  were  of  the  hind  caHed  hoiaepen's  tents  and  made  ^ 
eanaaaa  instead  of  btonketii]^.  The  sheker  to^  afi^rd  when  ^ded  by  the 
wwmdi  of  a  blanket  made  into  a  bag,  and  a  dry  aait  of  dothes  fisr  dec^pif^  »% 
gne  an  bad  aacaaunodatioii,  so  loqg  as  the  ten^ecatwe  of  the  atmoqpdbMVf 

daoB  not  M  naae  than  too  ot  three  d^ipreeabctew  toe  free  jong  p^^ 
:  Tke  bree»  moderated  soon  after  our  landing  and  a  toe  clear  ni^9H!h 
owded.  At  tonr  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Boss  and  mysdU?  asoended  tfa«Tae8.28. 
neawflt.  lutt^  in  the  hope  of  being  aUe  to  satisfy  oiunielves  respeptiii^  the 
aanstMHce  of  a  passage  fi«r  the  dufs»  in  at  leastohe  direction;  1  theiBeftKif 
directed  the  tenia  to  be  strack  and  every  Aing  to  be  in  neadiness  for  moYua^ 
OB  oar  fetmm.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  fimt hiJIi  bowewr,  we  £MtodL 
as  is  not  unfiteqnMi%  the  caae,  that  fmr  view  was  but  little  impMTed/a^d  th# 
no  pnqMit  oaaU  to  obtained  to  the  nordiwiiidy  without  aseendiag  the  higJMr 
Un  seen  the  preoadhig  eTemng>  and  which  i#e  now  found  still  several  mijlep 
beyond  as.  Aa  therefore  no  satiafiictory  informalion  could  be  gained  without 
gm^pspi^bB^kf  to  tUaolgeet^we  immediately  retnnted  to  Uifi  tents  tobreakfiuai^ 
wfth  toe  intentiw  of  tomi  setting  out»  accompanied  by  two  of  the  m«p^ 
While  preparing  for.tois»  I  felt  so  audi  indispwsed  wkh  asick^head  ad^ 
ttud*.  baiag  appsdhonaive  ol  kying  mys0lf  up  at  a  time  when  I  coiald  hMst 
iJafdito  da  so,  I  deiermined  to  intmst Ihe  propoaed service  to  Mr;  Ro»»  in 
wbeae  teal  and  abflitjr  to  accompUah  it  I  fdt  toe  utmost  confidence.    Mr.  Ropp 
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^^^r^  and  hw  party  acoordingif  set  ottt  for  the  hffl  at  six  A.M.     D«ritig>  tlietr 
absence  I  emjdoyed  myself  iii  obtaining  the  usual  observations  <awl  in  notie- 


ing  the  height,  direction,  and  time  of  the  tides.  By  obsenring:  the  iaotiUm 
of  (be  fn^ents'of  ice  I  found  that,  although  there,  was  on  this  shiHre  fi 
ooffsideraUe'  rise  of  the  water,  there  was  little  or  no  perceptible  curreaffc 
on  either  tide,  except  within  a  mile  or  two  of  tl^  high  southern  buid  wlier0 
it  ran  very  strong,  the  flood  to  the  westward,  and  the  ebb  in  the  apposite 
direction.  This  belt  of  tide,  as  it  w^re,  ran  between  a  consideraMe  opemng 
to  the  south-east,  and  that  through  which  we  had  come  from  the  i^ips,  and 
it  was  only  in  this  space  that  any  ice  was  at  present  to  be  seen.  These  eircumt- 
litances  tended  to  strengthen  the  opinion  I  had  at  first  fonned,  that  the  main 
outlet  into  the  sea  from  whence  this  ice  came  would  be  found  by  following 
the  eblHide,  which  unquestionably  ran  to  the  eastward.  .  I  was  still  in  hopes, 
hbwe^er,  that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  ice,  and  of  any,  perceptible 
stream  of  tide,  in  the  more  northerly  channel  which  Captain  Lyon  was  ex- 
amining, some  more  direct,  though  perhaps  narrower,  communication  migfaft 
he  fouiid,  that  would  save  us  much  time  and  trouble.  The  appearance  of  the 
land,  which  seemed  to  consist  of  a  large  assemblage  of  islands,  gready  favoured 
this  hope  ;  nor  was  it  discouraged  by  the  accounts  received  in  the  evening  on 
the  return  of  our  party  from  the  hills.  Mr.  Ross  reported  that  having  reached 
a  commanding  hill,  he  found  himself  oveilooking  a  sea  of  considendi>le  extent 
to  the  eastward,  and  washing  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  whidi  he  stood.  This  sea 
appeared  to  have  some  islands  scattered  about  it,  and  was  much  encumbered 
with  ice.  To  the  south-eastward  there  seemed  to  be  several  openings  between 
islands,  of  which  the  land  we  stood  then  upon  appeared  to  form  one,  the  sea 
sweeping  ro&nd  to  the  nordi ward  and  westward,  as  if  to  join  the  strait  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Lyon.  Mr.  Ross  described  the  country,  over  whi^  he 
paired  as  much  intersected  by  lakes,  some  of  them  not  less  than  two  or  three 
miles  in  length,  and  having  in  their  neighbourhood  abundaace  of  grass,  moss, 
'and  other  fine  feeding  for  the  deer.  The  report  of  Mr.  Ross  aocompaaiedby 
an  eye-sketch  made  upon  the  spot  left  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  wi  oudet 
<to  the  eastward,  and  enabled  me\to  decide  without  hesitation  upon  8ttemptii^f 
ihe  passage  of  the  narrows  with  the  ships,  leaving  our  subsequent  route  to  be 
determined  on  according  to  the  report  of  Ciqpftain  LyOB. 
^'  The  rocks  upon  this  coast,  as  well  as  those  in  the  interior,  ave  composed  of 
gneiss,  traversed  occasionally  by  veins  of  quiartz  and  feldspar,  aod  httvin^ 
intermixed  ^ith  it  much  of  a  green  substance  which  we  took  t)o  be  epidote^ 
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and  wlii<^  We  had  not  met  with  so  abundttntly  anywhere  else.  On  the  sur-  ^^^' 
face  of  the' ground,  bat  most  especiaUy  near  the  beach,  were  many  loose  tZvw 
pieces  of  limestone  of  a  white  colour  aiid  quite  sharp-edged.  On  the  banks 
of  the  lakds  the  vegetation  was  quite  luxuriant,  giving  them  when  vi^ed 
from  an  eminence  and  assisted  by  bright  sunshine  a,  cheerful  and  picturesque 
appearance.  Tliere  was  no  snow  upon  the  land,  except  here' and  there  a 
broad  diidc  patch' in  the  hollows,  where  it  may  probably  remain  year  after  yeur 
undissolved ;  but  with  thfe  exception  of  these  patches,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  of  the  country  to  remind  one  of  being  near  the  polar  circle. 
Piles  of  stones  and  the  remains  of  Esquimaux  habitations,  were  everywhere 
to  be  seen,  and  Mr.  Ross  met  with  their  marks  even  on  the  highest  hills ;  bat 
none  appeared  of  recent  date.  The  rein-deer  were  here  very  numerous. 
Mr.  Ross  saw  above  fifty  in  the  course  of  his  walk,  and  several  others  were 
met  with  near  the  tents.  A  laige  one  was  shot  by  one  of  the  men,  who 
strode  the  animal »  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the 
butt-end  of  his  piece;  and  leaving  him  for  dead  ran  towards  the  tents  for  a 
kiiife  to  bleed  and  skin  him ;  when  the  deer  very  composedly  got  on  his  leg«, 
swam  across  a  lake,  and  finally  escaped.  A  small  fawn  was  the  only  one 
killed.  Three  black  whales  and  a  few  ^seals  were  playing  about  near  the 
beach. 

•  Our  people  being  somewhat  fatigued  with  walking  were  allowed  to  rest 
till  half  piast  one  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  it  being  high  water  the  Wed.  29. 
tents  were  struck  and  the  boat  loaded.  The  morning  was  beautifully  dear 
and  tranquil, '  and  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  faintly  visible  at  break  of  day  in 
the  south-west  quarter  of  the  heavens.  Leaving  the  shore  before  two  o*clock,- 
we  steered  for  an  island  in  the  direction  of  >  Point  Cheyne,  and  landed  to 
breakfast  on  a  rock  off  its  eastern  end.  The  water  is  very  shoal  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  this  island  ;  the  southern  side  is  bold,,  the  whole  surface 
rocky,  and  composed  entirely  of  gneiss.  Proceeding  towards  Point  Cheyne, 
we  first  began  to  perceive  the  influence  of  a  stream  of  tide,  as  we  approached 
some  heavy  ice  about  a  mile  from  the  point,  which  we  found  to  be  aground 
upon  a  shcMd  in  twelve  to  seventeen  feet,  lying  abreast  of  an  island  called 
by  Captain  Lyon,  Rouse  Island.  Over  this  shoal  the  ebb-tide  was  ranning 
from  the  N.N.W.,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  to  join  the  main 
stream  which  sets  to  the^  eastward  along  the  south  diore.  After  taking 
marks  for  the  shoal,  which  lies  rather  in  the  way  of  a  ship  coming  through 
this  channel,  we  rowed  over  to  the  point. .  The  strength  of  the  tide  gradu- 
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J^^  dl^  iMteascid  b9  #e  ^npfitrntkeAUK  Mrfeomi,  ithere  it  wi^  mrnmg  Ml  M^ 
mtleslaB  lu>ur  in  tiie  nutUile  <iC  Aenslvteiei,  it  being  how  aboi^  Ike^  kdybt^if 
Idle  8{ur0i||^.  iWe  landed  Ibra^oft  tune  aa  P^iiat  qii^ym  to^^blm  ^ii^te 
fiMT  tfie  dbitaiotteiier,  i»d  seitte  es^itntml  ang^  lor  die  saurrey ;  1^  boptf^ 
esew  m  tlift  meste  tiia6  WMmiag  ««d  amuaiBg  tiiieioselTea  u  bmituig  an 
wniaa  vhicb^  l^  tbe  ^iduMSsof  ite  taming  and  th«  shelter  affiwded  bf 
ibe  slwies^  eseajmi  fitom  tbem  at  last.  Having  pbead  a  flag  on  this  paint,  aM 
amaibfortbe  ships,  no  time  was  knst  in  idetting  out  fiit  the  eave  whiefa^ 
after  takii^  all  the  sewidinga  and  oarks  whicA  ihe  strength  ^  the  4ide  would 
peniiit»  we  reached  al  a  quarter  before  ten  AM.  I  found  Ihat  Caplun  l^pm 
had  returned  on  board  the  {ureceding  eTening*  having  accMapUshed  his 
ol^eet  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  expected.  Captain  Lyon's  aooanmt  of  hia 
excwrsioii  is  hete  8»l]^oiaed : 


<'  Separating  from  Captain  Pwry  at  PoiBt  Cheyne,  Mr.  Boshnnt  and  myMlf 
proceeded  to  ike  examination  of  the  sea  to  the  northwaid  of  <ihe  Utile  ^Muu»dl 
hdbre  disoof  ered^  at  which  we  arrited  in  three  hours  from  the  time  oC  owe 
Irenfipg  the  ships;  and»  on.  raadling  the  bar  alre^y  mentiooed^  ww  saw  the 
bottom  all  across ;  it  appeared  rocky »  and  some  large  fish  were  swinmis^ 
over  it>  whidi  ourpeefle  si^^j^bsed  to  be  sabaoa.  The  taeadtb*  it  beiog 
dead  low  water>  we  estimiited  at  one  cable's  len^ht  ^otid  the  depth  we  fannd  to 
be  twcaity-four  feet.  As  w«  traced  the  northern  part  of  the  inlet  wefiNind 
a  \»og  rolfittg  greund-sweB  aettiag  in;  it  bnoke  eccasioaBlly,  and  cameifl 
the  boat  to  pitch  nearly  bows  under.  This  was  remarkable,  aa  beijoig  tbe 
first  sea  of  the  kind  we  had  met  with  since  leaving  the  Athoitic.  and  thewlbve 
excited  ecmsideiable  hope  that  we  should  find  some  ouA&ettothe  aofthwaid. 
The  depth  of  walier  wte  here  thirteen  fathom. 

^'  In  consequence  of  our  inability  to  loimd  the  extreme  point,  we  luded  just 
within  iU  and  from  the  unacoommodatuig  form  of  the  rocks,  weie  undcf  the 
neeesinty  of  carrying  the  boat  on  our  hMks  aboye  three  hundsed  yavk  be^* 
fore  we  eotthi  [dace  her  in  safi^.  Oh  the  north  side  of  the  point  we  founda 
l^r^dacfy  shelriag  bea(^  dovesed  with  rounded  sliii^,  on  wMob  a  heai^ 
surf  was  breakii^^,  the  ^ind  being  Bitmtig  irom  ^e  eoiihwaiii.  Wemyw  saw 
the  bmd  all  tound  us,  fbormkig  an  immeeae  bay^  and  took  the  lequiMte  bear* 
11^  of  remarkable  pointo.  We  ob*efV0d  tluit,  atatwUhsrtnding  the  smdH 
I  have  mentioned,  there  was  ttt  perceptible  stream  «f  ^^.    The  night  wa^ 
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fine  and  *we  pitdied<MU'  te&t  on  some  smooth  gmvel,  evidently  so  levelled*  by  ^^^ 
flke  fiMfiiniate. .  At  taidniglit  two  laige  Hack  wkeles  eame  from  die  seulli- 
%MNrd  aod  ^passed  into  the  bay.  As  the  wind  continued  fresAi  from  tlie  aortlm 
WMd  afeid  the  smf  was  heavy,  we  did  not  take  advantage  of  -  the  morning  tide 
mi  th€i  IKlii,  birt  deciidedon  VmifiDg  until  afternoon.  In  the  mean  time 
Mt.  Bushnan  and  myself  took  &esh  bearings  and  obtained  good  sights  fol: 
longitade,  whidi  we  foitiid  to  be  84''  30'  05''. 

*^  The  tide  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  ebb  at  six  A.M.,  sixteen  feet.  •  As  the 
land  appeared  continuous^  to  the  westward,  we  ascended  some  mountains  at 
Idbottt  three,  miles  in  that  direetidn,  in  order  to  look  out  for  a  eouise  for  our 
keat,  when  weshoidd  be  able  to  float  her.  From  hence  we  saw  the  nofthem 
klid  assume  the  af^iearance  of  a  noble  bay^  having  in  it  a  few  low  isleends. 
^  the  eastward  we  saw  a  huge  opening  to  the  sea,  which  was  distant  about 
five  leagues,  and  was  the  direction  in  which  Captain  Pairy  had  proceeded, 
ft  was  also  evident  that  the  land  bounding  the  small  strait,  in  that  direction^ 

was  insular,  and  I  therefore  named  it  Geokoina  Islakb.    We  took  new  bear- 

-   ■         •  ^ 

li^  and,  having  er^cfed  a  eonspteuous  pile  of  stones  to  serve  as  the  termi- 
nation of  a  base  for  our  survey,  we  again  descended  to  flie  point.  At  noon 
n^  obtained  a  good  meridian  altitude,  which  gave  the  latitude  66^  12'  28f. 
Wa  ]^eaught  a  large  bee,  tqpis  tdfina^  and  two  small  but  beautiftd  butterflies. 
The  people  took  two  mice^  and  some  deer  were  seen  grazing  at  a  distance. 
l%erd<^  were -chiefly  of  gray  granite,  but  We  also  obtained  interesting  spe* 
eimens  of  other  «tones.  At  thirty  minutes  past  twelve,  (he  tide  having  risen 
80  as- to  float  our  lioat,  we  made  sail  to  tiie  westward  to  examine  the  only 
flaint  which  we  supposed  could  bound  any  inlet,  but  finding  the  land  conli* 
niious  we  i^n  returned  to  the  eastward.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile  from 
die  cAiore  we  could  get  no  soundings  with  our  boat's  lead  at  twenty-five' fk<- 
ibraR>  but  nearer  the  beach  it  ehoaled  graduadly,  nnd  I  have  no  doubt  thapt 
good  anchon^  would  be  found.  Leaving  the  bay,  which  as  a  smaH  token 
ef  gntitade  I  named  after  Rsah- AnMHtAii  Sm  John  Gore,  I  decided  on 
going  to  the  eastward  of  Georgina  Island,  and  at  hdf  past  three  we  paired  ite 
lB3ctreme  )po\nU  where  we  found  a  snug  bay  about  a  mile  in  circumference 
lAvin^  a  smaA islet  in  its  centre  Soon  after  four  P.M.  we  met,  on  entering 
the  favge  atndt,  two  of  our  boalii,  whidi  had  been  sent  to  sound.  Wmtlng 
\pitli  Ami  oir  alow rodcy  point  until  the  Btreng&  of  the  tide  abated,  we 
Iheii  Tetumed  on  board  by  ten  P.M.'^ 
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1881.       That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  running  the  ships  through  the  luorowi,  1 
'  directed  three  boats  from  each  to  be  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  soimdinqs 


every  part  of  this  intricate,  and  as  yet  unknown,  pusfige,  which  I  name4 
after  Captain  Thomas  Hurii  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Hydrog^herto  tfaeAdpni* 
ndty.  Giving  to  the  officer  commanding  each  boat  a  certain  portion  to  ao* 
cpmplish,  I  reserved  for  my  own  examination  the  narrowest  ppu^  of  the  chaiir 
nel;  and  at  thirty  minutes  past  one  P.M.,  as  soon  as  the  flood-tide  b^gfm.t^ 
slacken,  we  left  the  ships  and  continued  pur  work  till  late  at  night,  when 
having  received  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  made  out  a  plan  of  the  chftnnel 
for  each  ship,  I  directed  every  thing  to  be  in  readiness  for  weighing  ^t,  the 
last  quarter  of  the  ebb  on  the  following  morning.  ,  Much  as  I  lamenl^d  thif 
delay,  at  a  period  of  the  season  when  every  moment  was  {Nrecious,  it  will  not 
appear  to  have  been  unnecessary,  when  it  is  considered  that  tiii^  channel 
through  which  the  ships  were  to  be  carried  did  not  in  some  places  exceed  a 
mile  in  breadth,  with  half  of  that  space  encumbered  with  heavy,  ma^es 
of  ice,  and  with  an  ebb-tide  of  six  knots  running  through  it.  ^ 

The  lines  and  kedges  were  prepared  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of .  the 
Thiir.30. 30th,  but  when  the  proper  time  of  tide  arrived  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind  for  working  the  ships,  so  that  I  was  reluctantly  obliged;  to  remain  at 
anchor  till  the  next  ebb.  I  therefore  directed  a  large  party  of  officers,  and 
men  to  be  sent  on  shore  in  quest  of  game,  three  deer  haying  been  killed  the 
preceding  day.  We  had  now  however  no  success ;  a  number  of  decor  were 
seen  in  herds  of  from  four  to  ten,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ships  hac) 
rendered  them  too  wild  to  be  aj^roached.  A  dog  of  mine»  of  the  bree^ 
called  by  game-keepers  buck-dogs,  that  had  for  one  or  two  years  past  b^en  aor 
customed  to  run  down  deer  in  England,  had  now  two  fair  chases,  but  without 
the  smallest  chance  of  coming: up  even  with  three  young  fawns..  The  dog 
returned  with  his  feet  much  cut  by  the  rocks^  and  so  completely  e^h|Msted 
that  he  could  scaxcely  move  a  limb  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 
.  The  little  anchorage  we  were  now  about  to  leave,  and  which  was  named 
by  Captain  Lyon,  Ducxett's  Cove,  lies  inlat.  66°  12f  36';  and  in  loqgitufie, 
by  our  chronometers,  Se*"  44'  0l''.9.  The  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  w^s  here 
87°  31' 00"  and  the  variation  52°  19'  48"  westerly.  We  found  the  holding 
ground  so  tough  that  we  could  with  difficulty  purchase  the  anchors ;  the  sh^l; 
ter  from  wind  and  sea  is  perfect  in  every  direction,  and  there  being. scarcely 
any  stream  of  tide,  no  ice  enters  but  what  is  drifted  in  with  a  south-easterly 
wind,  which  coming  with  little  force  is  not  likely  to  do  a  ship  any  injury. 
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At  fifteen  minutes  past  three  P.M.  a  light  air  of  wind  springing  up  from    ^^^^' 


the  eastward  we  weighed,  and  having  warped  out  by  kedges  till  we  had 
deared  the  shoal  point  of  the  coye,  made  sail  for  the  channel  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  boats,  got  the  Fury  into  the  fair  set  of  the  tide,  before  it 
made  very  strong  to  the  eastward.  At  a  quarter  before  seven,  when  in  the 
narrowest  part,  which  is  abreast  of  a  bold  headland  on  the  south  shore^ 
named,  by  desire  of  Mr.  Bushnan,  Cap£  Shackleton,  and  where  the  tide 
was  now  driving  the  ice  along  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots,  the  wind  came 
in  a  sudden  gust  from  the  south-west,  scarcely  allowing  us  to  reduce  and 
trim  our  sails  in  time  to  keep  the  ship  off  the  north  shore,  which  is  not  so 
safe  as  the  other.  It  was  now  that  the  advantage  appeared  of  having  tho* 
roughly  sounded  the  channel  previously  to  attempting  the  passage  of  it ;  for 
had  the  ships  taken  the  ground  with  so  rapid  and  considerable  a  fall  of  tide, 
and  with  so  much  heavy  ice  hurried  along  by  it,  I  do  not  know  what  hu* 
man  effort  could  have  saved  them  from  almost  immediate  wreck.  By  carry- 
ing a  heavy  press  of  canvass,  however,  we  succeeded  in  forcing  through  the 
ice,  but  the  Fury  was  twice  turned  completely  round  by  eddies  and  her  sails 
brought  aback  against  the  helm ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  gathered  such 
fresh  stemway  against  several  heavy  floe-pieces,  that  I  apprehended  some 
jserious  injury  to  the  stem-post  and  rudder,  if  not  to  the  whole  frame  of  the 
ship.  The  Hecla  got  through  the  narrows  soon  after  us,  but  Captain  Lyon, 
wishing  to  bring  away  the  flags  and  staves  set  up  as  marks,  had  sent  his  little 
boat  away  for  that  purpose,  during  the  continuance  of  the  calm  weather. 
When  the  breeze  suddenly  came  on  she  was  still  absent,  and  being  obliged  to 
wait  for  some  time  to  pick  her  up,  the  Hecla  was  about  dusk  separated 
^several  miles  from  us. 

.  It  was.  my  intention,  after  getting  through  the  narrows,  to  haul  round  to 
,the  northward  and  eastward,  either  to  find  an  anchorage  or  to  keep  under 
way  during  the  night,  in  the  large  space  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of 
Rouse  Island,  which  I  had  before  found  clear  of  ice,  and  free  from  any 
perceptiUe  stream  of  tide.  My  mortification  may  therefore  be  conceived 
at  now  finding  the  whole  of  this  space  so  covered  with  ice  as  not  to  be  na- 
vigable, while  the  only  clear  water  in  sight  was  along  the  south  shore,  where 
the  whole  strength  of  tide  was  known  to  set,  and  which  therefore,  unac- 
quainted as  we  were  with  the  soundings,  would  be  a  dangerous  station  for 
the  ships  to  occupy  during  the  night.     There  appeared  however  no  altema- 
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i82i«   ffi^e^  aad  it  being'  now  dusk,  we  ha^  erary  prospect  of  ptemmg  mat  annous 
\^-rKJ  and  unpleasant  night. 

On  halting  up  for  the  south  shot«,  We  perceiTed  from  the  crc^w'^s  nest'  a 
point  of  land  that  seemed  to  open  into  a  bay ;  and  aa  there  was  a  diaiiee,  not- 
withstanding the  general  boldness  of  &e  coast,  of  our  there  finding  gfenod 
for  anchorage,  we  dtood  in  for  it  under  all  sail.  In  this  hope  we  were  not 
disappointed  for,  on  rounding  the  point,  we  opened  a  snug-  littie  bay)  at  Hie 
head  of  which  we  anchored  soon  after  nine  P.M.,  in  fourteen  fathoms  oft  a 
bottom  of  tough  clay.  We  here  lay  at  the  distance  of  two  cables'  lengill 
from  the  land,  which  is  high  all  round  the  bay ;  wid,  the  strong  sonth-we^t 
wind  preventing  any  ice  from  coming  in,  we  passed  a  quiet  night  and  our 
Jieople  enjoyed  the  rest  which  they  much  lequiredw  Lights  were  hoiste«l 
and  rockets  occasionally  sent  up  as  gaides  to  the  Hecla ;  but  aa  we  saw  at 
an£^er,  aiid  she  did  not  arrive  in  the  bay,  we  a^pprehendied  she  had  been 
obUjged  to  keep  under  way  during  this  inclement  night. 
Frid.  31.  At  daylight  on  the  31st  we  perceived  the  Hecla  under  the  land  t&  Ute 
eastward  standing  towards  us.  I  found  from  Captain  I^ron  tlmt  he  haif, 
with  the  same  good  fortune  which  wie-  experienced,  found  a  ^etJtrre  shelter 
during  the  night,  by  anchoring  close ,  under  flie  land  to  the  eaistweord^, 
in  seventeen  fethoms  muddy  bottom.  In  order  to  have  a  more  eQm^ 
mandSng  view  of  the  situation  of  the  ice,  on  which  depended  our  ncW; 
movements  whenever  the  wind  should  mocfeinte,  I  proposed  to  Cteptain 
Lyon  to  land  and  ascend  the  hill  for  lAat  purpose.  At  thirty  mf* 
nutes  past,  eight  A.M.,  however,  just  as  we  were  setting  o<5  the  wind 
suddenly  feB,  and  the  ice  began  immediately  to  approach  the  shore.  Wte 
therefore  weighed  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  large  floe-piece  that  drifted  iifla 
fke  bay ;  and,  standing  over  to  the  m^  body  of  iee  to  the  northwaid,  sud- 
denly got  soundings  in  sixteen  to  twelve  &thoms>  and  then  diropped  itit/b 
twenty  and  twenty-five  fethoms,  no  bottom.  The  Hiecla  a  Utile  to-  the  wedf- 
ward  of  us  had  sevetrf  casts  from  seven  to  five  Mid  three  quarter  fafhonis, 
and,  from  the  rrppKng  occasioned  by  the  tide,  it  is  probable  tha*  there  fe 
firhoaler  water  in  this  neighbouihood.  Our  distan^ce  from  the  south'shoie  was 
about  two  miles*  and  a  hdf,  and  about  four  from  (Seoigina  Island,  on  igi  J^.b.QL 
bearmg.  After  standing  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  shoal^  the  tee  'oHiged 
tbsf  to  tadc ;  and  as  there  was  not  at  present  the  ssfaBestr  prospect  of  olH: 
l^ettinjg  to  the  northward,  so-  as  to  i^proach  Gore  Bay;  lit  ovdfer  to  aseerfdb 
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its  continuity  with  the  shore  on  which  I  landed  on  the  28th,  I  determined  to    l^^l* 

AugusC 


lun  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  the  eastward,  and  to  look  for  any  opening 
Ihat  might  there  be  found  practicable,  rather  than  wait  inactively  in  our  pre* 
sent  situatibn.  Our  course  was,  therefore,  directed  towards  the  openings 
before  observed  fto  the  eastward,  where  the  land  appeared  to  l>e  broken  inf^ 
sexenl  islands,  Aa  we  approached  these^  which  1  named  after  Tub  Right 
Honourable  William  Sturges  Bouene,  we  found  that  they  presented  at  least 
lour  epe&ings,  all  *<if  \^hich  appeared  navigable  but  for  the  ice  which  now 
choked  the  fliree  noribem  ones.  The  other  dumnel,  which  is  the  widest, 
was  however  quite  dk^ ;  we  therefore  hauled  up  for.  it,  and  cKseovered  sooa 
after  to  Aie  southward  an  opening  into  the  Frozen'  Strait,  thus  deteimtn-* 
hig  the  insularity  of  a  large  portion  of  its  north-eastern  shore,  which  I  named 
after  the  Rioar  Honourable  Nicholas  YANsrrrAirr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche** 
quer.  The  opening  now  discovered  was  between  Bdffin  and  Vansittart 
Islands. 

The  Hecla,  in  rounding  a  point  of  ice  which  the  tide  had  set  in  motion,  was 
beset  by  the  loose  masses  rapidly  closing  round  her,  and  drifted  by  the  ebb 
along  the  island  lying  on  the  north  side  of  this  channel.  She  remained  in 
fiiis  situation  above  two  hours  ;  when,  all  our  boats  having  been  sent  to  her 
assistance,  she  was  towed  out  into  clear  water,  and  joined  us  at  dusk  in 
the  evening.  The  ice  having,  in  the  mean  time,  rem9.ined  too  dose  to  allow 
ms  to  proceed  to  the.  northward,  no  time  was  lost  by  this  accident^  and  we 
ky-to  in  open  water  during  the  night  in  the  hope  of  perceiving  some  favour* 
able  change  the  foHowing  day.  The  night  was  nearly  calm,  notwithstanding 
which  the^hips  appeared  to.  be  so  littie  influenced  by  tidei  tiiat  they  retained 
Iheir  flta^on  till  daylight  without  any  difficulty  m  disturbance  from  ice, 

I  was  sorry  to  perceive,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  September,  that  the  ^^^^ 
appearance  of  the  iee  was  by  no  means  fovouraUe  to  our  object  of  sailing  to 
the  nortiiwwd,  along  the  Sturges  Bourne  Islands ;  but  at  ten  A.M.,  the  edge 
being  raflier  more  slack,  we  made  all  sail  with  a  very  light  air  of  southeriy 
wind,  and' the  weather  clear,  warm,  and  pleasant.  We  were  at  noon  in  leit* 
66^  03'  35",  and  in  long.  83°  33'  15%  in  which  situation  a  great  deal  of  land 
was  in  sight  to  tiie  nortiiward,  though  apparently  much  broken  in  some  phcest 
From  N.E.  round  to  S.S.E.,  there  was  still  nothing  to  be  seen  but  one  wide 
sea,  uninterruptedly  covered  with  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A 
prospect  like  this  would  naturally  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  person  little  ac« 
guainted  with  this  navigation,  an  idea  of  utter  hopelessness.    So  apt,  indeed^ 
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are  we  to  be  inflaenced  by  present  impressions  rather  than  by  those,  how-    i^- 
ever  strong  or  often  repeated,  that  past  events  have  left  upon  the  mind,  that    ^^ 
I  believe  even  tlibse  who  have  been  the  longest  habituated  to  the  surprising 
changes,  which  an  hour  or  two  will  frequently  bring  about  in  these  seas,  can- 
not altogether  divest  themselves  of  similar  sensations. 

At  twenty  minutes  after  noon,  having  advanced  only  a  mile  or  two  through 
very  dose  *'  sailing  ice,"  the  Fury  was  beset  in  trying  to  force  through  a 
narrow  thoi^  heavy  stream,  round,  the  end  of  which  the  Heda  more  (ntu* 
dently  sdled;    Having  hove  to  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  Captain  Lyon  im- 
mic^iately  sent  his  boats  witii  lines  to  endeavour  to  tow  us  out  by  making 
sail  oh  the  Hecla,  a  method  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  and 
which  serves  as  an  example  of  the  mutual  assistance  that  may  be  rendered 
by  two  ships  employed  on  this  service.     The  line  proved  rather  too  weak  for 
the  weight  of  the  masses  of  ice,  but  the  impulse  communicated  by  it  before  it 
broke,  aided  by  our  own  exertions,  enabled  us  shortly  after  to  escape,  and  we 
again  made  sail  to  the  northward.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  one  P.M. ,  we  had: 
come  to  the  end  of  the  clear  water,  and  prepared  to  shorten  sail,  to  await  some, 
alteration  in  our  favour.  At  this  time  the  weather  was  so  warm,  that  we  had  just. 
CBxposed  a  thermometer  to  the  sun,  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  its  rays, 
which  could  not  have  been  less  than  70^  or  80^,  when  a  thick  fog,  which  had* 
for  some  hours  been  curling  over  the  hills  of  Vansittart  Island,  suddenly 
came  on,  creating  so  immediate  and  extreme  a  change  that  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  experienced  a  more  chilling  sensation.     As  we  could  no  longer, 
see  a  hundred  yards  around  us  in  any  direction,  nothing  was  to  be  done  but 
to  make  tiie  ships  fast  to  the  laigest  piece  of  ice  we  could  find,  which  we. 
accordingly  did  at  two  P.M.,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  fathoms,  at  the: 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Sturges  Bourne  Islands. 
Just  before  dark  the  fog  cleared  away  for  a  few  minutes,  when,  perceiving 
that  the  wind  which  was  now  increasing  was  likely  to  drift  us  too  near  the 
islands,  we  took  advantage  of  the  clear  interval  to  run  a  mile  further  from, 
tfie  land  for  the  nighty  where  we  again  made  fast  to  a  large  floe-piece  in  two 
hundred  faUioms.    The  ice  in  this  neighbourhood  was  the  heaviest,  though, 
not  in  the  largest  floes,  of  any  we  had  yet  seen  on  this  voyage.     It  was  for 
abte  most  part  covered  with  hummocks,  and  appeared  yellow  from  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  that  lay  upon  it,  and  from  which  it  generally  receives  the  name, 
of  **  dirty  ice.*'    After  dark  the  fog  was  succeeded  by  heavy  rain  for  several 
hovm. 
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l^       Vkd  wind  dnwhi^  round  to  the  nerdtwanl  «id  wt^tsnaA  on  Ae  mafmngt^ 
the  2d,  mereased  to  afiiesh  ^oile^  f^Uch  continied  to  U^w  4im^  the  «Bi^ 


^*  notmthstandiiig which,  I  wrasin hopes  that  the  innnense  siise  of Ihe  flo^  to ^i^lli^te 
the  fil^jps^were  'aMaohed  would  have  enaUed  us  to  retain  ^xir  station  tolecaU[f4 
It  was  mortifying  therefore  to  find,  ondie  momh^  of  the  8d,  that  we  had4tifte4f 
more  than  I  ever  remember  to  hare  doQe  before,  in  the^same  lame,  imder  Any 
oireomstances.  It  was  remarkaUe  akolfcat  we  had  not  been  set  esacttj  t^ 
leeward,  but  past  Baffin  Ii^nd  towards  ihe  two  remwrkatble  hiKs  on'SonAamp^ 
ton  island,  from  ^hich  we  were  at  noon  not  more  than  seven  <or  eight  leagues 
distant.  Thus,  after  a  laborious  investigation  which  aeeiqned  one  mondw 
we  had,  by  a  concurrence  of  mavoidahle  circumstances,  retamed^to  neaily  1i» 
same  spot  as  that  on  which  we  had  been  on  Ihe  6th  <of  August.  To  oensider 
what  might  have  been  effected  in  this  interral,  which  indiided  the  very  best 
part  of  the  navigaMe  season,  had  we  been  previously  awajre  of  tibbe  position  -antft 
eistent  of  the  American  continent  afbont  this  meridian,  is  in  itself  oertainly  mi^ 
availing  ;  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  geograjphical 
in£o(nnation  in  seas  where  not  an  hour  must  be  thrown  away,  odr  unprofitablft 
employekl.  Nor  oouM  we  4ielp  fancying  at  this  period  of  the  voyage  tiiat,  ihaJl 
Bylot,  Fox,  and  Middleton,  by  their  joint  exertions,  succeeded  in  aatisfiBbdorilfN 
determining  thus  far  the  extent  of  the  cocntinentfQ  land,  the  tiaie  which  w^ 
had  lately  4>ccupaed  in  this  manner  might  have  been  more  adhrantageoudif 
employed  in  rounding,  by  a  more  direct  Toute,  the  nordi-eastem  point  c£ 
America,  and  even  in  pursuing  our  way  along  its  northern  diiores. 

In  the  afternoon  an  attempt  was  made  to  move,  for  the  mere  sake,  it  mfist  \^ 
confessed,  of  moving  and  keeping  the  peo|de  on  the  alert,  rather  than  with  the 
lightest  prospect  of  gaining  any  groimd ;  but  by  the  time  that  wehad  Md^TCHife 
the  hawsers,  the  small  hole  of  water  that  had  afipeared  again  idtfsed  and  wie 
Were  obliged  to  remain  as  before. 
Toes.  4.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  ice  remained  close  alboiit  us,  but  we  ifbunA 
at  daylight  that  we  had.  still  approached  Southampton  Island,  joid  were  mM^. 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  a  very  small  rodky  islet,  not  di^nctty  seen  liwr  iot 
when  We  first  made  this  coast,  bat  which  now  appeared  bla6k,  tiiongfa  verylow»' 
This  rock,  which  I  named  after  Mr.  Fins,  who  first  discovered  it  mi  onrfMmer 
arrival  on  this  coast,  lies  N.S.b.E!.  from  the  two  high  hiUscf*  fianthamptoti 
Island ;  its  distance  "from  the  land  is  between  fiveiand  «ix  leagutss;  aadtieiii^ 
quite  by  itsdlf  it  vight,  if  covmed  with  snow,  be  tmkf  misttken  Inr  hmvy  tce^ 
At  thirty  minutes  past  eight  A.M.  the  ice  slackened  for  about  a  mile  tia  liw 
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If  «II.  W«  9  wbeA  we  cast  off  witb  a  Kglit  air  of  weste^y  wind,  and  g#t  all  i^  boats  1**1- 
akeadi  Imt  baling  gained  that  distance  were  agaui  obliged  to  make  &at.  In  i^!v^ 
tile  aftefno9tt  tbe  breeze  fresbened  from  the  soathward,  witb  rain,  and  tke  ice 
SMn^  after  slackening  a  Utile  about  ns  we  once  mate  made  sail,  in  the  bofie  only 
•f  being  dnited  a  short  dbtamse  among  the  ice,  but  without  the  least  appafcnt 
dianee  of  forcing  even  a  hundred  yards  through  it  in  the  regular  way.  It  kr, 
bowever,  impossible  to  judge  when  circumstances  are  about  to  improve  among 
Ike  we,  which  now  opened  so  much  immediately  after  we  moved,  that  we 
aidvanced  eight  or  nine  miles  almost  without  difficulty ;  and  could  still  have 
eoiitinued  to  run  had  not  nigfat  come  on,  when,  being  within  a  few  miles  of 
Ae  small  islands  to  the  sou&ward  and  eastward  of  BaflSn  Idand^  we  shortened* 
flail  and  made  the  ships  fast  tiy^a  flae^pieee,  with  the  intention  of  pushing  in-shcNre 
at  break  of  day.  It  was  now  my  wish  to  sail  through  tbe  opening  last  disco*- 
mered  between  Bafiin  and  Vansittart  Islands^  in  order  to  save  as  much  time  as. 
|K>fi6ible  in  reoovamencing  the  examination  of  tbe  contine&tsd  coast  at  Ibe 
pniat  to  which  it  had  already  been  traced*  Our  stMndingB  varied  during  the 
irigbt  from  one  himdred  and  three  to  sixty-one  fathoms. 

At  four  A.M.  <m  the  5th  we  cast  off  and  made  sail  for  the  land,  with  a  firesh  Wed.  5. 
baeeae  £rora  the  south-eiast.  The  ice  was  closely  packed  against  the  land  near 
ttw  passage  I  had  intended  to  try  and,  as  it  appeared  slack  more  to  tbe  east- 
want,  I  determined  to  run  between  the  south-east  point  of  Baffin  Island  and 
die  smaller  islands  lying  off  it.  The  wind  drawing  more  to  the  eastward  as 
ve  approached  libe  channel,  we  had  several  tacks  to  make  in  getting  thnni^ 
but  carried  a  good  depth  of  water  on  each  side  though  its  breadth  does  ioat 
aseeed  three  qiuffters  of  a  mile.  As  we  now  advanced  to  the  northward,  we 
Smind  less-afkd  less  obstruction,  the  main  body  of  the  ice  having  been  carried 
to  tbe  seulliward  and  eastward  by  the  late  gele  which  had  in  so  extraoadinary 
•  manner  drifted  us  in  the  saanfe  direction.  This  was  one  of  the  opportunities 
i  hapre  before  described  as  the  most  favourable  that  evev  oceur  for  making 
fMgreas  in  these  seas.  We  bad-tbere^cNre  a  fine  nm  daring  tbe  day  along  tbe 
Castside  of  Sturges^  Bourne  Islands ;  for,  bavfaig  lound  tke  passages  between 
Aem  stil  choked  witb  ice,  we  were  obKged  to  run  to  tke  northward  witb  the 
kope  of  attoinag  our  present  object.  A  targe  opening  in  ibe  land  now  came  in 
aigiititt*e]f.N.W.,beingiiiat  discovered  by  Mi.  Boas  on  the  28thof  Augnai^ 
and  which  had  led  us  to  suppose  the  land  we  then  stood  on  would  prove  in- 
suIaTs  and  that  sqme  communication  would  be  found  to  the  northward  of  it  witb 
Gore  Bay.    For  thi&opemi^i  therefore  ouc  couiae  was  directed^,  and  in  tb^ 
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.1021-  evening  we  arriyed  off  a  point  of  the  eastern  land,  whidi  I  nani^d  .Cave 
w^^  Edwabds,  after  Mr.  John  Edwards,  Surgeon  of  the  Fury.  We  had  here 
twelve  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  found  the  water 
deepen  gradually  as  we  hauled  out.  A  small  stream  of  ice  lay  off  the  point» 
i)esides  which  there  was  not  a  piece  in  sight,  and  we  ran  along  the  shore 
.without  obstruction  till  it  was  time  to  look  out  for  an  anchorage.  Having  first 
sent  the  boats  to  sound,  we  hauled  into  a  small  bay  where  we  anchored  at 
dusk,  in  seventeen  fathoms,  good  holding-ground,  though  the  bottom  wfis  so 
irregular  that  we  had  from  five  to  thirteen  dose  upon  our  quarter.  The  wind 
freshened  up  strong  from  the  eastward  and  continued  to  blow  during  the  night, 
but  we  lay  quite  sheltered  and  secure.  A  great  number  of  stones  set  up  by 
the  Esquimaux  were  here  observed,  placed  as  usual  on  every  spot  most  conr 
spicuous  from  the  sea. 
Thurs.  6.  We  began  to  weigh  at  break  of  day  on  the  6th,  but  found  the  ground. so 
tough  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  purchasing  the  anchors.  In  effecting 
this,  James  Richardson  one  of  the  leading-men  of  the  Fury  received  a  severe 
contusion  on  his  shoulder  by  the  purchase-block  falling  upon  him  from  aloft  *. 
After  running  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  northward  and  westward,  we  came 
at  thirty  minutes  after  nine  A.M.  to  a  small  group  of  islands  lying  in  the 
channel,  and  directed  our  course  to  the  eastward  of  them.  The  wind  how- 
ever failing  us  just  in  the  middle,  we  hauled  out  and  sent  the  boats  to  tow; 
but  whichever  way  we  put  the  ships'  heads,  a  "cats-paw"  every  now  and  then 
took  the  sails  aback,  keeping  us  for  an  hour  in  a  very  awkward  situation,  being 
only  two  hundred  yards  ftom  either  shore,  and  in  seventy  fathoms'  water. 
The  boats  being  sent  to  sound,  several  shoals  were  discovered  just  beyond  us 
to  the  northward,  but  nothing  like  anchorage  near  them.  As  the  situation  of 
the  ships  was  now  a  very  precarious  one,  should  any  stream  of  tide  begin  to 
run,  I  determined  to  tow  them  into  two  small  nooks  near  us,  where  they  might 
at  least  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  tide.  Finding  here  a  depth  of  from  seven-; 
teen  to  nineteen  fathoms  at  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  the  an^ors 
were  dropped,  and  several  hawsers  immediately  secured  to  the  rocks,  to  steady 
the  ships.  The  men  from  this  circumstance,  and  with  their  usual  humouTt 
called  this  place  Five-ltawser  Bcu/,  by  which  name  I  have  distingujushed  it  on 
jUie  chart.    We  found  that  the  two  little  nooks  communicated  .by  a  harrow  and 

*  This  accident  which  produced  no  eventual  mjury,  occurred  in  consequence  of  an  iron 
hook  givmg  way.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  this  place,  to  shew  the  propriety  of  substituting 
lashings  for  the  hooks  of  blocks,  wherever  pracdcable,  in  tlofl  climate. 
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shallow  channel,  making  the  land  which  intervened  between  the  ships  an  island 
abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 

We  had  now  once  more  approached  a  part  of  the  coast  of  which  the  thorough 
and  satisfactory  examination  could  not  possibly  be  carried  on  in  the  ships, 
without  incurring  constant  and  perhaps  useless  risk,  and  a  certain  and  serious 
loss  of  time.  I  determined  therefore  to  proceed  at  once  upon  this  service  in 
two  boats,  one  from  each  ship.  Having  communicated  my  intentions  to 
Captain  Lyon,  and  requested  him  to  move  the  ships  when  practicable  into 
some  more  secure  situation,  I  left  the  Fury,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ross  and 
Mr.  Sherer,  taking  with  us  our  tents,  blankets,  and  stove,  together  with  four 
days'  provisions  and  fuel. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOPPNEieS  JNLET  ENTERED  AND  SURVEYED  BY  THE  BOATS— CONTINUITY  OF  LANB 
THERE  DETERMINED— -PROCEED  TO  EXAMINE  ANOTHER  OPENIN0  LEADING  TO  THK 
WESTWARD FAVOURABLE  APPEARANCE  OF  A  CONTINUED  PASSAGE  IN  THAT'  DI- 
RECTION  MEET     WITH     SOME    ESQUIMAUX ^ARRIVAL    IN     ROSS  BAY,    BEING    THE 

TERMINATION  OP   LYON  INLET ^DISCOVERY  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  VARIOUS  CREEKS 

—RETURN  TO  THE  SHIPS,   AFTER  FINDING  THE  LAND  ENTIRELY  CONTINUOUS — SOME 
ACCOUNT    OF   THE   NATURAL   HISTORY    OF   THIS   PART   OP   THE   COAST. 

A  THICK  fog  unfortunately  coming  on  just  before  we  left  the  ships,  prevented 
us  from  making  choice  of  any  part  of  the  land,  which  might  be  the  most 
likely  to  aflford  a  passage  to  the  northward  and  westward.  We  could  only 
therefore  direct  our  course  northerly  with  tolerable  certainty,  by  a  compass- 
bearing  previously  taken  on  board,  and  by  occasionally  obtaining  an  indis- 
tinct glimpse  of  the  land  through  the  fog.  Having  rowed  four  miles  we  came 
to  a  high  point,  round  which  we  turned  rather  to  the  westward,  and  then 
landed  a  little  beyond  it.  The  fog  becoming  somewhat  less  thick,  Mr.  Sherer 
and  myself  ascended  the  hill  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
shores,  in  order  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  route  we  should  pursue  on 
the  following  morning.  Though  the  weather  still  continued  very  unfavourable 
for  this  purpose,  we  could  at  times  see  far  enough  around  us  to  determine  me 
to  follow  up  the  small  inlet,  which,  as  we  now  found,  we  had  lately  entered 
in  the  boat.  It  was  here  one  mile  across,  and  seemed  to  lead  first  to  the 
N.N.W.,  and  afterwards  more  to  the  westward.  Contracted  as  our  view  was, 
in  consequence  of  the  fog,  it  was  still  sufficiently  extensive  to  embrace  a 
number  of  detached  sheets  of  water  which,  being  magnified  by  the  fog, 
served  to  perplex  us  not  a  little  in  conjecturing  whether  they  might  be  lakes 
or  arms  of  the  sea.  Most  of  them  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  former,  and 
some  of  them  were  of  considerable  size.  Having  taken  all  the  compass- 
bearings  that  the  weather  would  permit  we  descended  to  the  beadi,  where 
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*we  fSEmiid  thatt  Mr.  ftosd  had  hauled  i^  boats  up  and  pitched  the  teirts  foir    ^^ 
the  night.    A  number  of  deer  were  seen  but  they  were  very  wild ;  a  haw  w-rw 
or  two  however  and  some  ptarimgan  were  procared  for  our  suppers,     tt  was 
high  water  by  the  shore  at  l^irty  minutes  past  six  P.M.»  but  no  stream  of 
tide  was  perceptible. 

Hie  tents  were  stiw^  attbhrty  minutes  past  three  A.M.,  on  the  7th»  and  Frid.  7. 
msr  oowse  directed  up  the  mlet,  the  weather  being  calm  and  tolerably  detf^ 
At  ^pee  imles  and  a  t]iiarter  we  passed  on  our  starboani  hand  a  point  of 
land  ^rittdi,  ^msi  the  bright  icolour  of  the  rocks,  composed  chiefly  of  feldspair, 
obtamed  the  name  ^f  Red  PwU. 

At4i  quarter  past  four,  when  we  knew  the  flood-tide  must  be  nmning,  the 
current  was  found  to  set  half  a  knot  to  the  northward,  and  at  seven  ft  was 
going  rather  mwe  slowly  in  the  same  direction.  As  far  as  indications  went, 
Hiis  seemed  but  little  encours^ement ;  hut  as  oor  business  was  to  explore  and 
not  to  speeuhite,  we  continued  our  progress.  After  passing  Red  Poiirt  we 
arrived  at  a  wider  part  of  the  inlet,  near  whidh  is  an  islet  of  this  remark* 


exactly  resemMtng,  a*  a  little  distance,  the  roof  <rf  a  house  just  shewing  itself 
abofe  the  waller,  some  large  stones  set  upright  on  the  top,  (probably  by  the 
Esquimaux,)  appearing  like  so  many  chimneys.  It  consists  entirely  of  smaft 
stones  and  sand  intermixed,  and  has  more  die  appearance  of  having  been 
placed  there  by  art  than  by  nature.  Just  beyond  this  islet,  and  after  rounding 
a  low  sandy  point  on  the  left,  the  inlet  turns  mudh  more  to  the  westward  and 
becomes  narrower,  with  frequent  shoals  occupying  in  some  places  the  greater 
{Mat  of  the  channel.  Mr.  Ross  and  I  ascended  the  nearest  hill,  and  saw  tibe 
intot  s&A  extending  to  the  N. W. ,  though  it  became  narrower  than  before  and 
a|iparently  much  more  «fcoal.  The  rein-deer  were  here  very  numerous  on  the 
iiigher  parts  e(  the  land ;  we  saw  above  forty  in  a  walk  of  two  or  three 
miles,  and  our  people  met  with  several  more.  The  vegetation  was  abundaiit^ 
iDOMirtmgdiiiefly  ^f«dbort  thick  grass,  moss,  the  andromeda  tetragona  and  ledum 
fdbrtpe,  a  sweet  smeffing  plant  whkh  here  grew  very  luxurianHy.  Much 
0i  the  gwmd  was  wet  and  swampy,  small  kkea  occurring  in  almost  evety 
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1821.  hollow,  and  numerous  streams  of  water  rorining  ftom  the  hilte.  There  wa$ 
no  snow  upon  the  land,  nor  die  smalkst  vestige  of  ice  on  any  part  of  the 
sea  that,  we  overlooked.  The  rochs,  like  all  that  we  had  lately  met  mihf 
consisted  chiefly  of  gneiss,  traversed  by  some  veins  of  white  quartz  aad 
red  feldspar  from  three  to  twelve  inches  thick. 

'  The  water  was  falling  by  the  shore  during  our  stay  at  this  place,  and  at  nine 
A.M.  we  found  the  stresun  setting  slowly  to  the  southward,  eonfinmng  ouc 
former  observations  as  to  the  direction  of  the  flood-tide.  At  half-part  ten 
yfe,  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  having  rowed  thirteen  miles  from 
the  entrance.  This  arm  of  the  sea  is  three  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  top, 
having  three  rivulets  running  into  it  over  a  rough  stony  beach.  The  land 
on  each  side  is  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  below  the  head  of  the  inlet  there  is,  on  the  eastern  shore,  a  remarkable 
perpendicular  blufi^  overlooking  the  sea,  composed  of  red  feldspar  overgrol¥n 
in  some  parts  with  herbage  of  various  tints,  which  give  to  it  a  striking  and 
{rfcturesqiie  appearance.  Thfe  soundings  are  here  irregular,  varying  from  one 
fathom  to  twelve,  but  the  eastern  side,  as  the  bold  character  of  its  shore  indi- 
cates, is  much  the  deepest.  After  rowing  down  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  took 
up  a  bottle  of  the  sea- water  which  was  fresh  enough  to  drink,  being  in  fact,  as 
Mr.  Fisher  afterwards  found  by  experiment,  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gra- 
vity as  spring- water.  We  saw  a  great  many  deer  on  the  hills  and  some  flocks 
of  ducks  In  the  water:  the  latter  being  mostly  too  young  to  fly  were  so 
quick  in  giving  that  it  was  not  easy  to  kill  them ;  but  Mr.  Ross  shot  a  speci- 
men or  tWo,  which  proved  to  be  the  young  and  the  females  of  the  long- 
tailed  duck  (anas  glacialis, ) 

This  part  of  our  examination  being  concluded,  we  landed  (on  our  return) 
at  Red  Point,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  observations  for  the  long^tude^  but 
the  sun  remained  obscured  throughout  the  day.  On  this  point  were  the 
remains  of  several  Esquimaux  habitations,  two  of  which  were  lai^er  than 
usual,  and  difiering  in  form  from  any  we  had  before  noticed.  They  were 
oval,  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  each  had  three  separate  bed**{^acea 
piuted  off  with  stones,  and  composed  of  the  aridromeda  tetragofna.  There  were 
also  in  each  a  similar  number  of  fire-places,  so  that  it  had  apparently,  been 
occupied  by  three  distinct  families. 

Opposite  to  Red  Point  was  a  small  opening,  which  we  next  proposed 
to  examine.  We  had  not,  however,' advanced  a  mile  within  the  entrance 
when  the  boats  grounded,  the  water  becoming  more  and  more  riuMil  within* 
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We  therefore  landed  to  obtain  the  best  riew  we  could,  and  observed  the  ^P^* 
water  to  extend  about  a  mile  beyond  us,-  and  then  to  turn  to  the  south*  w^^ 
ward,  in  which  direction  the  land  obstructed  our  further  view.  As  it  was 
plaih  tfiat  no  passage  could  here,  be  found  for  the  ships,  which  alone  it  was 
my  present  object  to  discover,  I  did  not  choose  to  wait  for  the  flowing  of  the 
tide  to  enable  us  further  to  explore  this  place,  hut  determined  to  prosec^ute 
oar  examtnatioa  of  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  without  delay.  Lieutenant 
Hoppner  subsequently  determined  the  insularity  of  the  land  on  the  south  side 
of  this  opening  by  rowing  through  the  passage  at  high  water.  There  ,were 
here  Br  great  number  of  stones  placed  in  an  upright  position  in  every  conspi- 
cuous spot,  many  of  them  looking  like  men  at  a  distance.  These  marks  are 
generally  placed  without  regard  to  regularity,  but  there  were  here  several 
lines  of  them  about  fifty  yards  in  length,  the.  stones  being  four  or  five  yards 
BpKrt,  and  each  having  a  smaller  one  placed  on  its  top.  Having  rowed  out  of 
the  inlet,  we  landed  at  six  P.M.  in  a  little  bay  just  outside  of  the  last  night's 
sleeping-place,  pitching  the  tents  on  a  fine  shingly  beach,  which  was  the  kind 
of  ground  we  usually  looked  out  for  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  day,  as 
affi>rding  the  softest  bed,  consistently  with  dryness,  that  nature  supplies  in  this 
country.  Of  such  a  convenience  the  men  were  not  sorry  to  avail  themselves, 
having  rowed  above  thirty  miles  since  the  morning.  Some  old  Esquimaux 
halMtations  were  here  completely  grown  over  with  long  rich  grass,  a  number  of 
bones  were  scatteted  about  near  them,  and  I  found  a  piece  of  asbestos  and  part 
of  a  pot  of  lapis  ollaris.  Near  one.  of  the  circles  of  stones  were  also  two  walls 
for  resting  a  canoe  upon. 

The  boats  were  launched  at  daylight  on  the  8th,  and  we  soon  came  to  a  Sat  8. 
much  more  promising  opening  on  the  same  shore,  about  a  mile  wide  at^  the 
enteance  and  leading  directly  to  the  westward.  After  rowing  four  miles  in  that 
direction,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay  from  three  to.  five  miles  wide,  out  of 
which  there  did  not  appear  the  least  chance  of  discovering  an  outlet.  As 
nothing  however  but  rowing  round  the  bay  would  satisfactorily  determine  this, 
we  were  proceeding  to  do  so,  when  we  observed,  in  the  northern  comer,  some- 
thing like  a  low  point  overlapping  the  high  land  at  the  back.  Towards  this 
spot  we  steered,  as  the  readiest  way  of  completing  the  circuit  of  the  bay,  and 
half  a  mile  short  of  it  landed  to  breakfast. 

In  the  mean  time  I  sent  Mr.  Ross  to  one  hUl,  and  ascended  another  myjself, 
expecting  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  rowing  into  die  nook.  I  was  not 
a  litde  astonished  to  find  from  my  own  and  Mr.  Ross's  observations,  that 
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^^^-  tiiere  wbs  m  the  other  side  (rf  the  point  a  hnmA  and  appweiitljr  nmigMt 
0^ri^  channel,  through  which  Ihe  dde  wm  settn^  to  Ifae  northwaid,  tft  ^ttie  nrte  rf 
three  or  four  mites  an  liour,  I  am  thus  mmi^  in  the  disoowiy  of  tUs  doob 
nel,  which  alterwards  promised  to  be  of  no  small  impoortance,  to  sImtw  him 
nearly  such  a  place  may  be  approached  witliout  Ae  slightest  sosj^cim  lieh^ 
entertained  of  its  existence,  and  liie  consequent  iiecessity  of  dose  eKamlm^ 
tion,  wherever  a  passage  is  to  be  sought  for.  An  in^ec^on  of  the  t^ait, 
together  with  the  narrative  of  owr  proceedings  for  the  femr  or  five  fUlowhig; 
days,  will  afford  a  strikkig  and  peihi^is  a  xidefol  lessim  in  this  respect. 

On  proceedii^  in  Ibe  boats,  we  found  a  part  of  the  chiamel  <0CCapMI  hf  A 
smaU  rocky  islet  nearest  to  the  eastern  i^ore,  having  a  bed  of  sunken  rmkm 
about  It,  over  which  the  tide  was  setting  with  great  nsqpiicKtty  and  with  a  ioail 
noise  like  diat  of  a  mill-stveam.  The  passage  to  the  westward  of  the  isAet 
IS  half  a  mile  wide,  and  we  cx»dd  find  no  bottom  in  it  with  twelve  hAoamv£ 
Une ;  on  the  other  side  the  water  is  very  shoal,  scarcely  tiBffriing  a  fwasa^ 
for  boats  at  low  tide.  Beyond  diis  channel,  which  we  dSstinguidied  by  4ha 
nnme  of  the  Rapicte,  the  inlet  again  widens  out  conrndenMy,  tannng  to  1^ 
westward  and  afterwards  to  (he  northward,  a  circimistance  wfaidi  omU  mA 
§k1  to  excite  in  bs  Ihe  most  lively  hqpes  and  €Xpectatiom«  At  noon  w« 
had  reached  a  ptoce  where  it  branched  off  in  so  many  diA^ent  directions;^ 
that  our  present  stock  of  provisions  af^peaied  insofficiant  te  enable  aa  to 
accomplisdi  its  con^lete  exaniinatkin.  I  iherefeve  determined  to  send  Mtu 
Sherer  bad^  to  the  sdiips  for  a  feesh  supply,  as  soon  as  the  tide  sboidd  turn 
in  his  favour.  That  we  might  lose  none  of  the  favouroMe  tide  tiow  raranng^ 
we  diaed  in  the  boats,  and  being  In  the  me«n  time  carriedonwavd  a  €msideird)le 
distance,  at  half-past  one  we  landed  oaf  an  idand,  in  order  to  make  'Am  neoss^ 
fiary  wrangements  for  deiqf^atching  Mr.  I^erer,  as  weH  as  to  obtain  b  vkrw^ 
the  surroimdittg  lands.  The  latter  db^ct  was,  however,  defeated  by  hard  mn^ 
which  came  on  soon  after,  rendering  the  atmosphere  extremeiy  Akk.  The 
next  island  to  the  northward  was  chosen  as  ow  rendesrvons,  and  a  f>aMKiAir 
point  of  it  agreed  on  as  the  spot  at  which,  in  pass»g,  we  shaidd  leav«  kt^ 
atmcdooKS  for  Mr.  Sherer's  guidance  in  foUowii^  as.  ife  left  4s  at  hAlpUt 
tw«  and  the  tide  being  strong  in  Ws  fawar,  he  aacceeded  in  feacUng  4be 
Hecla  the  same  night. 

In  the  mean  tioae,  we  made  sul  for  Renderroas  Island  with  aatrong  breeze 
from  Ae  eastward,  aocompanied  by  torrents  of  rain ;  and  bavingictehod  m  litlia 
bay  on  its  south-west  side,  pitched  enr  tents  on  die  beack,  on  which  were 
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mamdLWfKfmsmxsi  cuntes  of  atones..  Oil  aM^ending  lite  btgber  part  o£  die  ^^l- 
jBhad  Ibe  laod  about  i»  ap|>eared  to  consist  of  ii^bnda  in  almost  erery  di*  v^^ 
aadion.  The  main  branch  of  the  inlet  raa  nearly  due  oorth».  and  afterwards 
aemaed  to  torn  westward,  which  was  enough  1»  determine  our  course  on  the 
foUoMnng  morning.  We  saw  here  sevend  hares,  ptarmigans  and  ducks,  and 
Mffii  oc  two  jEaven&  The  feland  is  composed  of  gneiss  roek  traversed  in 
aeveial  j^nces  by  rich  veins  of  pale  rose  quartz,  of  which  substance  large 
kynps  wene  here  and  thnre  lying  on  the  surfooe.  I  also  noticed  many  rouiMi* 
ish  masses  of  quartz  in  a  granular  and  decomposed  state,,  easily  filing  to 
pietts  on  being  handled. 

The  tents  were  strudc  at  daylight  on  the  9th*;  and  after  leaving  a  nota  Son.  9 
undnr  a  pile  of  stones  at  lihe  appointed  place,  to  apfuriae  Mr.  Sherer  in  what 
(fiie^tioa  we  diould  be  found,  we  rowed  to  tiie  northward.  The  wind  having 
howevQS  got  round  to  that  quarter  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  continuing 
to^blow  fresh^  we  did  not  reach  the  first  point  of  land  till  nine  A.M.,  by  whick 
time  the  peopte's  dothes  wese  so  thoroughly  drendied  by  the  sea  that  I  de« 
tanuned  to  remain  here  till  noon  to  dry  diem,  and  to  obtain  the  requisite 
ofaservationsv  The  comfort  of  a  dry  atanosphere,  Inrigbt  sunshine,  and  a  warm 
lumikfaat,  under  these  circumstances  and  in  Ibis  climate,  can  peibaps  scarcely 
be  imagined  by  those  who  ha^ce  not  experieiMsed  it. 

The  latitude  of  this  point,  whidi  stands  on  a  smaB  island,  is  66°  5T  04^^  andi 
lis  longitude,  by  ehronometers,  84"^  52^  I?".  The  tide  was  el)bing  by  the  shora 
from  nine  A.M.  tttl  noon,  when  we  kft  the  point,  and  on  trying  die  current 
flMn  after  it  was  found  to  be  setting  E.S.E.  half  a  mHe  an  hour.  Our  progress 
jumf  became  more  and  rnone  intenesting  as  we  advanced  to  the  noriii*westWiard^ 
tihere  beiiig  eisery  appearanoe  of  broken  land  in  that  direction.  The  inlet  wn 
hnre  &om  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  most  parts  sufllciently  deep  for 
the  passage  of  ships ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  direction  of  the  flood-tid^ 
wdHck  evidently  came  from  the  southward,  we  could  not  but.  entertain  very 
nangiine  hopes  of  bare  finding  a  continued  passage  to  the  westward.  Thia 
iwffi  received  addilaonal  ^dcoun^pement  by  our  perceiving  sometfaiag  white 
vspvi  the  water  ahead,  which  we  at  fimt  took  to  be  a  piece  of '  ice.  It  is  maH 
easy  to  imagine  the  eager  impatienm  with  which  we  rowed  towmxls  this  su^ix- 
posed  MMliaation  of  our  approach  to  die  sea  on  this  aidev.  nor  onr  d£iappoinfr* 
iMBtfksm  Goming  opi  to  it  in  finding^  only  a  roek  o£  a  yellowishhwhite  eoioar^ 
jnat  peeping  abovje  the  water's  edge. 

Sncoadiag  along  the  sotHil-vrestem  shore,  we  left  in  several  places  ftesb 
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1831.  directions  for  Mr.  Sherer,  and  at  three  P.M.  being  doubtful  of  tlie  best  foule 
to  pursue,  landed  to  obtain  a  better  view.     There  was  here  an  iidet  near  a 


mile  wide  within,  but  having  an  entrance  not  more  than  forty  yards,  acroaa 
and  very  shoal,  out  of  which  the  water  was  rushing  with  great  rapidity.  Ima- 
gining this  to  be  a  river,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself  hastened  to  the  bank  to  taste 
the  water,  which  proved  so  intolerably  salt  as  to  set  aside  any  further  conjec- 
tures of  this  nature.  We  found  here  as  usual  many  deserted  habitations  of 
Esquimaux,  and  numberless  upright  stones,  especially  on  the  banks  of  th^je 
stream  just  mentioned. 

On  the  northern  shore,  directly  opposite  to  us,  was  some  of  the  highest, 
land  we  had  yet  seen  next  the  sea  hereabouts;  and  as  our  present  sta- 
tion did  not  afford  a  satisfactory  view  we  rowed  over  to  the  other  side, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  hills,  by  which  means  much  time  and 
labour  may  often  be  saved  in  exploring  places  of  this  nature.  This  plan  now 
also  seemed  the  more  eligible  as,  in  case  of  the  inlet  still  extending  to  the 
westward,  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  somewhere  for  Mr.  Sherer  to  over- 
take us,  so  that  both  these  objects  might  thus  be  advantageously  combined. 
The  night  was  cold,  but  beautifully  clear  and  serene,  and  while  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  still  tinged  the  western  horizon,  the  moon  appearing  upon 
the  cloudless  sky  exacdy  opposite  the  door  of  our  tent,  with  her  beams 
r^ected  from  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  water,  created  one  of  those  tranquil 
scenes  where  all  nature  seems  hushed  into  repose,  and  of  which,  without 
knowing  precisely  why,  the  mind  very  long  retains  the  remembrance. 
Hon.  10.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  I  ascended  the  hill,  accompanied  by  two 
of  the  men,  leaving  Mr.  Ross  at  the  tents  to  obtain  the  usual  observations.  ^ 
From  the  top  of  this  hill,  which  is  not  less  than  seven  hundred  feet  above  tlw 
level  of  the  sea,  I  had  an  extensive  and  commanding  vie  w  of  the  lands  around- 
us,  and  found  that  we  might  still  proceed  to  the  westward,  in  which  direction 
there  seemed  more  than  one  opening  between  islands.  The  water  that  ap- 
peared at  the  back  of  the  isthmus  on  which  the  tents  stood  proved  to  be  a 
shoal  and  narrow  branch  of  the  sea,  of  which  we  could  now  liace  the  extent. 
Having  obtained  angles  for  every  object  in  sight  I  returned  to  the  tents  about 
noon,  and  was  soon  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sherer,  accompanied^ 
by  Mr.  Bushnan,  whose  knowledge  of  Gore  Bay  was  likely  to  prove  of 
service,  should  this  inlet,  as  now  seemed  not  unlikely,  be  fimnd  to  communi- 
cate ^ith  the  land  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  latitude  of  the  tents  was 
66^  59'  06",  and  the  longitude,  by  chronometew,  84°  59'  35".    It  was  low  water 
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by  Ae  8hi»re  at  eight  P.M.  on  the  9th,  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  ei|^t  A.M.  1^1* 
on  the  lOtfa,  the  rise  and  fall  being  only  six  or  seven  feet.  We  saw  a  number  «^^rw 
of  deer,  and  killed  a  few  ptarmigan  during  our  stay  at  this  place  ;  the  former 
were  in  general  very  wild,  being  probably  at  this  season  a  good  deal  hunted 
by  the  Esqiumaux.  The  surface  of  the  land  presented  one  uniform  mass  of 
grey  gneiss,  except  in  the  valleys  and  smaller  hollows,  where  the  vegetation, 
as  well  as  moisture,  was  abundant. 

The  boats  being  re-loaded  immediately  after  Mr.  Sherer's  arrival  we  pror 
ceeded  to  the  westward.  .  Having  passed  several  islands  on  our  left  we  kept 
close  along  the  northern  shore,  which  here  began  to  trend  considerably  to  the 
southward  of  west.  In  running  along  the  coast  with  a  fresh  and  favourable 
breeze,  we  observed  three  persons  standing  on  a  hill  and,  as  we  continued 
our  course,  they  followed  us  at  full  speed  along  the  rod^s.  Having  sailed 
into  a  small  sheltered  bay  I  went  up,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  to  meet 
diem  on  the  hiUs  above  us.  In  sailing  along  the  shore  we  had  heard  them 
(Ball  out  loudly  to  us,  and  observed  them  frequently  lift  something  which  they 
held  in  their  hands ;  but  on  coming  up  to  them  they  remained  so  perfectly 
miite  and  motionless  that,  accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  the  noisy  importuni* 
ties  of  their  more  sophisticated  brethren,. we  could  scarcely  believe  them  to 
be  BsquimatOL.  There  was  besides  a  degree  of  lankness  in  the  faces  of  the 
two  men,  the  very  reverse  of  the  plump  round  oily  cheeks  of  those  we  had 
before  seen.  Their  countenances  at  the  time  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of 
Indian  rather  than  of  Esquimaux  features;  but  this  variety  of  physiognoidy  we 
afterwards  found  not  to  be  uncommon  among  these  people.  The  men 
appeared  about  forty  and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  were  accompanied  by 
a  good-looking  and  good-humoured  boy  of  nine  or  ten.  They  each  held  in 
their  hand  a  seal-skin  case  or  quiver,  containing  a  bow  and  three  or  four  arrowst 
with  a  set  of  which  they  willingly  parted,  on  being  presented  with  a  knife  in 
exchange.  The  first  looks  with  which  they  received  us  betrayed  a  mixture  of 
stupidity  and  apprehension,  but  both  wore  off  in  a  few  minutes,  on  our  making 
them  understand  that  we  wished  to  go  to  their  habitations.  With  this  request 
they  complied  without  hesitation,  tripping  along  before  us  for  above  two  miles 
over  very  rough  ground,  and  crossing  one  or  two  considerable  streams  running 
from  a  lake  into  the  sea.  This  they  performed  with  so  much  quickness  that 
we  could  with  difficulty  keep  up  with  them,  though  they  good-naturedly 
stopped  now  and  then  till  we  overtook  them.  We  were  met  on  our  way  by 
two  women,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  each  a  child  at 
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bw  liaxi:;  Aey  too  «roompmed  ib  Id  dieir  Ibeiit,  which,  vm  iiiimiinri  €fti  m 
Sy-M  liigh  part  ef  liie  coast  oveiiookiiig  the  sea.  it  eummted  bf  a  nade  cimdtt 
Mil  af  loose  stones,  Ifratti  six  to  eight  feet  in  chaaaeter  and  iluiee  in  hei|^  m 
m^  centjfe  of  trfaick  stood  an  upright  pole  made  of  several  pieces  tof  fir- vmd 
lashed  together  by  thongs,  and  senring  as  a  snj^iort  to  tbe  deer-dklna  that 
fonned  the  top  covering.  Soon  aJPter  our  arriyal  we  were  jatiaied  by  «  giood- 
looking  modest  girl  of  about  eight,  and  a  boy  five  yeass  ohl  Of  these  mae 
pesBons,  ^wiuch  were  ia&  we  now  saw,  only  the  elder  maB  md  tm0  of  the 
cbMrem  beloiiged  to  this  tent,  the  habitations  of  the  odiera  being  a  litde 
more  inisKad*  The  Egu^os  of  the  woaien  were  round,  phixnfi,  taitoed,  aad  in 
dmrt  oormpleteiy  Esquinsaux.  During  the  cursory  examinatioa  of  fliese  people'* 
dM8ses  whidi  we  had  now  an  o{^>oitiinity  of  maUng,  I  oiiaearved  oaithing 
beyond  the  peculiarities  which  have  been  repeatedly  describod,  except  Hutk 
die  taife  of  the  ^iroiaen's  jackets  were  of  unusual  length  as  w^  as  faareadth. 
the  kiqfiak  or  canoe  belonging  to  this  estaUishment  was  caupefuliy  laid  oa 
tiie  rocks  dose  to  the  sea-side,  with  Hie  paddle  and  the  msm's  mitteas  ia 
KiadineBS  beside  k.  The  timbeiB  were  entirely  af  wood,  and  covered  as 
uisnal  witii  Beal-skia.  Its  length  was  nineteen  feet  serea  iadbBS,  and  its 
e^tiene  bxeadfli  two  feet ;  it  was  raised  a  little  at  eadk  end,  and  the  rim  ar 
guawale  of  the  droidar  liole  in  the  middle  was  high,  and  made  of  ivfaale* 
baae.  A  handsome  seal-dun  was  smooiflily  laid  within  as  a  seat,  and  Iha 
Irhi^  was  sewn  and  pat  togetiier  vidth  great  neatness.  The  paddle  waa 
double,  anade  of  fir,  and  tiie  ends  of  dbe  bladea  tif^d  widi  bme,  to  pna* 
Trat  splitting. 

The  fire-place  in  Ike  tent  consisted  of  three  roagh  stones  candessly  pbGod. 
an  end  i^gainst  one  side,  and  they  httd  several  p^  of  iapig  dkBtu^  for  eoli^ 
nary  puqpoises.  These  people  seemed  to  ub  altog^iier  aMie  daetaiy  lliaii 
any  Bsquiiaaux  we  had  before  seen,  both  in  their  pevsoas  and  in  the  interior 
of  dieir  teat,  in  neidier  of  whidi  coidd  we  discov«  wach  of  tSiat  rancid  aad 
pungent  smefl,  whidi  is  in  general  so  offensive  to  Europeaaa.  One  instance 
af  their  eleanliness  which  now  occuned,  deserves  peiiofis  to  be  noticed, 
ImOi  because  tiiis  is  justiy  consideied  rather  a  rare  ^qaalily  among  Bsquimaax:, 
aa  well  as  toahew  in  what  i^ay  diey  do  sometimes  exercise  it.  When  leaving 
das  t»t,  to  retuhi  to  otir  boats,  I  desired  one  of  the  seamen  to  tie  the  artittleB 
we  had  purchaaed  into  a  single  bundle,  for  die  convenience  of  cairying 
Item ;  but  the  eider  of  tiie  two  aude  Bsqnimaux,  who  watched  the  laaa  tina 
temjAoTf  ed,  waukl  jiot  permit  it  to  be  done  widiout  exduding  a  pot,  which,  aa 
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lie  expkiae dr  hy  wiping  die  lamp-Uack  off  with  one  of  kia  finger^^.  would  soil    ^^ 
a  d^tti  aoaJkdKiii  jacket  that  fomed  part  of  tke  bundle. 

AittNig  the  few  doatestie  utensik  we  saw  in  the  tent  was  Ifae  womaA'a 
knife  of  die  Gtseeahndera  described  by  Craatz,  and  lesembling,  in  its  send- 
emdar  okapep  ttat  used  by  shoe-makers  in  England.  The  most  interesting 
article,  however,  was  a  kind  of  bowl  exactly  similar  to  that  obtained  by 
Caftabr  LycMir  fn^m  llie  natives  of  Hudson's  Strait^  being  hollowed  oat  <tf  the 
mot  of  tke  musk-o^'s  kom.  As  sofon  as  I  took  the  eup  in  my  hand^  tke 
koy  who  was  etir  fiflst  companion,  and  had  since  been  ouir  constant  al^tendaat^ 
proooOBGed  Ibe  word  oamingmut,  tlms  affording  an  additional  confirmation  to 
Aat  obteined  oa  the  former  voyage,  of  Hie  musk-ox  being  the  aniiiMl  d&> 
aeribed  by  the  nalaves  of  tile  west  coast  of  Greenland,  as  having  occasionafly^ 
ifaoQ^  rarely,  been  seen  in  dmt  cenatry. 

JkM  soon  as  tke  Bsqinniaux  beeame  a  little  more  familiar  with  us,  they  re^ 
peatedly  asked  for  sowik  (iron),  in  answer  to  which  we  gave  them  to-  under^ 
Bimi  tjkat  they  must  accompany  os  to  our  boats,  if  tfiey  wished  to  obtain  any 
of  tins  pcsciflws!  article.  Accordingly,  the  whole  gronp  set  off  with  us  on  our 
letom,.  the  mdes  keeping  up  wi&  us,  and  the  women  a  edioTt  distance  behindL 
de  whole  of  the  children  carried  bundles  of  tfie  branches  of  ground  wfflow; 
which  we  kad  just  before  seen  them  bring  in  for  their  own  use,  and  which 
Atey  seemed  to  consider  an  article  of  barter  that  might  be  acceptable  to  nsi 
As  we  returned^  i  noticed  a  quantity  of  the  ledim  palustre,  and  having 
pttteked  »me  of  it,  gave  it  to  the  boy  to  carry ;  after  which,  though  he  vesy 
■Ach  di£like9d  its  smell,,  he  gathered  every  mot  of  it  that  we  came  to,  and 
deposited  k  at  our  tents.  This  lad  was  uncommonly  quick  and  cSeror  in 
eomprehending  our  meaning,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  degree  of  good* 
humour  and  docility,  which,  on  oiir  short  acquaintance,  made  him  a  great 
favounte  among  us. 

We  had  liAtherto  been,  much  pleased  with  our  new  acquaintance,  who  were 
certi^nly  a  good-humoUred  decent  sort  of  people.  We  therefore  loaded  them 
with  presents,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse  them  by  shewing  them  the  mautei 
of  rowing  o«Hr  boats,  which  were  hauled  up  on  the  beadi.  While  the  men 
and  children  were  ocempied  in  observing  this,  the  M;K)men  were  no  less  bvi^ 
enjoyed,  near  the  tents,  in  pilfering  and  conveying  into  d&eir  boots,  some 
of  our  cups,  spoons,  and  other  small  articles,  such  as  they  could  conveBiestijr 
secrete.  This  they  accomplished  with  so  much  dexterity,  that  no  suspidon 
woidd  have  been  excited  of  their  dishonesty,  had  not  Mr.  Sherer  foattanatolf 

«  s 
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^®^-    inissed  a  cup  which  was  required  for  supper.     A  general  search  bein^  insti* 
w^rw  tuted  in  consequence,  and  the  cargo  of  tfie  women's  boots  brought  back  ttf 
our  tents,  I  directed  all  our  presents  to  be  likewise  taken  from  the  two 
offenders ;  and,  dismissing  the  whole  party  with  great  appearance  of  indig- 
nation, thus  put  an  end  for  the  present  to  our  communication  with  iSiese 

people! 

Toes.  11.  We  moved  before  broad  daylight  on  the  llth,  and,  after  two  hours*  pro- 
gress, began  to  perceive  every  appearance  of  our  having  once  more  got  into 
a  dose  bay,  round  the  shores  of  which  we  now  proceeded  to  row.  A  deer  was 
here  chased  into  the  water,  but  being  on  the  side  of  the  island  opposite  to 
our  boats,  escaped  our  pursuit.  These  animals  seem  to  consider  the  sea  as 
a  great  security  to  them,'  and  they  swim  fast  and  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  nearest  island,  for  which  the  deer  struck  out  this  morning,  with  a  strong 
breeze  and  a  breaking  sea  not  altogether  in  his  favour,  was  above  two  miles 
distant 

We  landed  just  before  noon,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  meridian  altitude, 
but  the  sun  being  obscured  we  continued  our  circuit  of  the  bay,'  and  at  two 
P.M.  put  on  shore  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek.  The  wind  had  now 
increased  to  a  stiff  gale  from  the.  eastward,  which  being  right  down  the  creelc, 
we  were  above  two  hours  in  reaching  the  head  of  it,  though  it  is  not  more  than 
three  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  half  a  rnile^ 
and  the  shores  oh  both  sides  are  high.  One  mile  from'  the  entrance  is  ah 
island  nearest  to  the  south  shore,  from  which  a  herd  of  seven  fine  deer  swam 
to  the  main  land  on  our  approach,  and  in  consequence  of  the  wind  and  sea 
obstructing  us  landed,  before  we  could  get  up  with  them.  We  now  com- 
menced our  return  along  the  starboard  shore,  having  no  longer  any  hope  of 
finding  ah  outlet  to  the  westward  in  this  direction.  To  the  bay  that  thus 
terminated  the  inlet,  which  had  till  now  excited  such  encouraging  hopes, 
I  gave  the  name  of  Ross  Bay,  in  compliment  to  the  gentieman  who  had 
accompanied  me  during  the  whole  of  this  examination.  We  landed  at 
sunset  at  the  mouth  of  another  creek,  which  was  reserved  for  examination 
on  the  following  morning ;  and  were  not  sorry  to  pitch  our  tents  on  a  fine 
shingly  beach,  after  a  cold  and  wet  day's  work.  .We  here  saw  as  usual 
several  deer,  but  nothing  except  a  marmot  and  a  covy  of  nine  ptarmigan  were 
killed  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Wed.  12.      After  an  hour's  rowing  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  we  found  the  creek 
terminate  at  tiie  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  a  south-east  direction 
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from  its  entrance,  being  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  with    ]^^* 
good  depth  of  water,  and  having  several  small  islands  near  its  mouth.     Pro- 


ceeding  without  delay  on  our  return,  we  landed  at  nine  o'clock  at  the  sup- 
posed river  discovered  on  the  9th,  Where  it  was  low  water  by  the  shore  at  thirty 
minutes  past  nine  A.M.  The  wind  was  moderate  from  the  eastward,  with 
small  drizzling  rain.  At  two  P.M.  we  once  more  landed  on  Rendezvous  Island, 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  some  provisions  which  I  had  directed 
Mr.  Sherer  to  leave  here  in  case  of  accidents,  as  to  ascertain  from  the  hill  what 
parts  of  the  inlet  in  this  neighbourhood  yet  remained  to  be  examined.  The 
weatiier  being  now  more  clear  than  when  we  had  last  reached  this  central  point 
of  the  inlet,  we  found  that  an  opening  to  the  eastward  and  two  to  the  westward 
still  presented  themselves.  I,  therefore,  chose  the  most  northerly  of  the  latter 
for  our  next  examination,  and  that  this  might  be  pursued  with  confidence  to 
the  requisite  extent,  I  once  more  despatched  Mr.  Sherer  back  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  provisions,  and  having,  from  the  hill,  fixed  on  a  remarkable  islet 
for  his  first  rendezvous,  directed  him  to  follow  us  as  before. 

These  arrangements  being  completed  and  Mr.  Sherer  despatched,  we  left 
the. island  and  rowed  over  to  the  creek  whi<;h  I  named,  after  that  gentleman, 
StasRBR's  Creek.  We  found  this  arm  of  the  sea  to  have  more  than  one  en- 
trance, there  being  some  islands  on  the  northern  side ;  but  the  passage  to  the 
southward  of  them  is  much  the  broadest.  Having  reached  the  first  appointed 
rendezvous,  we  found  it  to  be  a  small  insulated  rock  of  gneiss  thickly  stud- 
ded with  garnets.  We  here  fixed  a  pike  with  the  necessary  directions  to 
Mr.  Sherer,  and  then  put  on  shore  for  the  night  in  a  small  snug  cove,  where 
we  found  the  usual  traces  of  Esquimaux  visitors. 

The  weather  was  calm  with  rain  during  the  night ;  and  a  thick  fog  on  the 
morning  of  the  13ih,  prevented  our  moving  till  thirty  minutes  past  six,  when  Tliur.  13. 
we  proceeded  up  the  creek,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  had  reached  the  head 
of  it;  Near  this  spot  we  raised  a  conspicuous  pile  of  stones,  with  a  memoran- 
dum deposited  under  it  for  Mr.  Sherer ;  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  south 
shore,  which  it  was  now  our  object  to  trace  closely  along  till  we  came  to  the 
second  of  the  westerly  openings  before  noticed.  Soon  after  noon  we  arrived 
at  a  low  point,  off  which  we  perceived  a  very  strong  rippling  of  tide  setting 
from  the  southward  between  the  main  land  and  an  island  lying  off  it.  As 
we  approached  this  point,  where  the  passage  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  a 
mile  across,  another  appeared  a  littie  beyond  it,  round  which  the  tide  was 
running  with  still  greater  rapidity ;  it  now  became  doubtful  whether  we  could 
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idSl.  ]V9€eed  m»eh  ftirihet.  Afler  hwgMig  on  fbc  tea  uMtes,  the  i^^ 
^^'  of  Die  nea  at  tfie  oars,  enabled  us  to  pasa  the  fint  poiol ;  bi^^  4ie  attea^ 
to  poflB  the  second  must  not  only  have  been  useless  but  dittgerous^  the  tide 
sunning  fidl  six,  knots  o¥ec  some  shoal  gjround,  with  mt  ovedhll  like  the* 
Wider  iM'idges^  middng  the  level  of  the  water  aho«t  eighteen  imlm-  hi^^  ob 
one  Side  of  the  point  Ihan  <m  the  other.  We  landed  tfierefare  at.  a  snoodi 
place  under  a  sheltered  part  of  the  roeks^  till  O^e  tide  dhaold  f  i^le  m  1m 
iNToeeed  ;  and  we  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find,  bf  walking  acMsi^  the.  pcno^ 
thai  the  direction  of  this  rapid  flood-tide  was  from  the  south-west^  aiid  to-  all 
appearanee  jNTocoeded  out  of  tibe  opening  we  were  next  about  to^  exfioie* 
While  empk^ed  here  in  drying  our  clothes  and  teate,  we  fortunately  obaer?ud 
two  boats  rowing  up  the  iidet,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Messas.  HeadeaKM 
and  Sherer  in  a  boat  inmL  each  diip»  bringing  a  fresh  siqppty  of  provisiona  audi 
fuel.  I  now  learned  frost  Captain  Lyon  that,  as  the  ice  had  oame  m  ^aear 
the  ships,  he  proposed  as  soon  as  practicable  tu  mote  them  higgler  up,  aad»  if 
possible,  nearer  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  in  the  exaainatiiaaef  whidi  wer  weat 
at  present  engaged. 

As  I  now  entertained  the  most  sai^uine  hopes  of  i^  leng^  fiadhig  a  pkw* 
sage  to  the  westward,  without  the  aecescdty  of  going  Eound  all  the  land  we 
had  seen  in  an  of^posite  direction,  I  could  not  but  cMmder  the  preseat 
supply  a  most  opportune  one.  We  therefore  loaded  the  boats  as  deeply  m 
was  consistent  with  safety^  conceaUi^  the  remainder  in^er  a  heap  eC  atonesk 
as  a  resource  on  our  return ;  and  desp^ched  Mr.  Hei^rson  bidk  with  omm 
oi  the  boats>  together  with  sndbi  articles  aa  weie  mo>  laager  \ikAy  to  prove 
useful  to  us» 

The  hrfitude  of  this  point  is  66^  51'  06".  and  its  longitude,  by  chsooemeteis, 
84^  43'  19".  The  rodis  near  the  sea  presented  one  continued  and  bare  surface 
of  granite  and  gneiss ;  but  a  little  way  inland  there  was  nn  want  of  FegetatieB^ 
and  several  hares  were  killed.  The  tide,  for  which  we  impatiently  wabed,  gmr 
dually  slackened  between  three  and  four  P.M.,  at  which  time  it  waahi^  water 
by  the  shore,  and  the  stream  of  ebb  immediately  begmi  running  to^  &e  ^iruth 
ward.  In  addition  to  th?  sai^piine  hopes  we  entertained  of  now  ^i^^^y 
some  useful  discovery,  we  were  also  congratulating  ouvsehres  oa  the  advan- 
tage we  should  derive  from  the  strong  and  &voarable  ebh4ide  just  about  to 
make,  and  which  we  trusted  would  enaUe  us  to*  end  aU  our  doufata  and  m^ 
prehensions  before  the  close  of  thi&day.  Our  disappointHient  m^  tbaefore 
in  some  measure  be  conceived  on  finding  that  liie  rapid  flood-tide,  on  whteh 
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had  been  \mi\t,  did  not  coite  frekn  Ais  o^^itiitg  as  4ppMr.  ittl. 
indied  «  to  e^piMMio,  faatfram  <iie  eastward,  ptissing to  the  doutkwaid  if!t««If 
if  «fato  JriflBd*  «h[  iMn  lebeivntg  a  tdiedk  from  some  ehoak  and  leletB,  which 
mom!  ji  to  swMjp  roond  aliBOSt  at  a  right  atai^,  a&suming  the  appearanpe  of 
a  8Mida.-WMleni  tide  bjr  wUeh  we  had  latdjr  been  deodivied.  This  "wals  «iade 
i|ipflWMthy  our  now  meetiiig  die  ebb  'setting  agaimrt  m  at  the  nte  dTa  mile 
«■  hows,  which  u»Eiiv«funbfe  iadioatioa  was  flikordy  aftet  eottfimed  by  our 
fTagJiiiig  die  haad  of  diis  litde  braneh  of  the  sea,  which  is  six  miks  in  length 
and  dnM^qfWfters  «f  atoife  ia  its  general  iHeadlii,  and  was  nmed  by  Mr. 
Bms's  deshe  Ctiuauv^r  Cinafc.  We  Imoded  just  befofre  sunset,  and  kno^ng 
dnt  we  ckmld  not  rdpass  the  point  below  as  long  as  the  ebb  was  fttening,  I 
sent  Messrs.  Ross  and  Bushnan  to  a  high  hill  in  the  neigjhbourhood^  with  &e 
Infpe  ^  dieir  ofalaining  a  good  view  to  the  soudi-westward  before  dark ;  but 
it  Iwiag  akeady  <lii8k  befete  they  readied  the  suznimit,  .acnd  the  preset 
bamg  wmiewhat  ohNmeled  by  intervening  land,  no  infannatiim  that  diea 
seemed  of  much  importance  wsris  dius  gained.  Near  the  eatranoe  to  diia 
orofllc;,  on  the  nordi  dioie,  isa  hill  of  a  reamrkahle  shape^  deea  at  a  coBfiider- 
dda  distance  to  the  easlTwani. 

We  left  die  lieachat  fire  A.M.  on  die  14lh»  and  iffrived  at  the  point  at  half-  Frid.  14. 
pMtsixy  Vivien  weiound  the  stream  of  ebb  setting  so  strongly  agaiastus  as  to 
lender  it  impracticable  to  stem  it  with  the  oais  and  sails.  Finding  thexeSoae 
after  bnak&at  that  muich  time  mast  be  lost  if  we  waited  for  low  water*  *we 
attompted  1^  expedfmt  of  *'  tradking"^  the  boals  rorund  the  point  which,  after 
aaia  or  two  aariow  escapes  on  aoeouat  of  die  breaking  sea  occasioned  by  the 
tide,  was  safely  effected  in  half  an  hour ;  and  at  nine  o'dock,  havii^  Te4oaded 
the  boats,  we  mmb  more  embarked  on  the  o|^sito  side  of  the  point. 

Theae  now  remained  to  be  ^^amiaed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  opposite 
oir  eastern  ahcne,  wfaidh  from  Rendezvous  Isliind  had  appeared  to  present  an 
opening*  Ti^  direetion  a£  this  coast  was  iodeed  diametrically  opposite  to 
diat  in  whidiit  was  our  ot^ect  to  find  a  passage  for  the  ships;  but  as  it  was 
impossibte  ta  judge  whai  tamings^  the  land  might  there  take,  I  determined 
to  pmBOvese  in  the  plan  I  had  fnmi  the  ficst  pursued,  ef  leaving  no  part  of  the 
coast  without  aetaai  and  diose  examiAatioli.  Rowing  therefore  across  die 
tide,  and  pasaing  die  point  which  seemed  to  form  oile  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  ojpeaiiig  we  weae  now  to  exaniine,  die  direction  of  the  iahd  led  us  to 
dm  GL&B.  A  Efde  lieforc  noJHi.  after  passii^  some  low  sandy  islands  which 
aeoopy  die  gnaler  paitnf  the  entmncct  we  lauded  to  obtain  the  meridian 
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^-  altitude,  which  gave  the  latitade  66°  50^  401'.  WhUe  dnu  employed  a  fine 
doe  and  her  fawn  took  the  ivater  near  us,  and  would  have  been  easily  OTcr- 
taken  had  not  our  people  been  straggling  about  with  their  guns,  so  that  only 
half  a  boat's  crew  could  be  made  up  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them.  Judging  by 
the  velocity  of  the  boat  through  the  water,  I  should  think  these  animals  swam 
across  the  creek  at  the  rate  of  between  two  and  three  miles  an  hour,  the  dis- 
tance being  one-third  of  a  mile.  The  doe  could  evidently  have  gone  fastn 
if  alone,  but  she  kept  so  close  to  her  young  one,  that  our  people  positively 
declared  the  latter  sometimes  rested  on  her  back,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  was 
**  taken  in  tow  by  her."  The  doe,  having  landed  first,  turned  round  to  face 
us,  trembling  violently,  but  remaining  on  the  spot  till  the  fawn  joined  her, 
when  they  trotted  off  together  and  thus  escaped. 

The  tide  was  running  to  the  westward  during  the  time  that  the  water  was 
falling  by  the  shore  this  day  ;  at  noon  it  was  flowing  and  the  stream  setting 
up  in  our  favour  at  the  rate  of  half  a  knot.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  after 
leaving  the  shore,  we  saw  clearly  to  the  head  of  this  creek,  of  whidi  the 
breadth  had  now  become  narrowed  to  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  We  found, 
however,  a  good  depth  of  water  after  passing  the  islands  at  the  entrance, 
on  neither  side  of  which  did  we  carry  above  fifteen  feet  through  the  channel. 
I  named  this  place,  which  was  the  last  we  had  now  to  explore,  after  my  friend 
Mr.  George  Norman,  jun.  of  Bath. 

To  save  time  on  our  return  we  rowed  towards  an  isthmus  on  the  west  shore, 
which  we  had  observed  in  the  morning,  and  over  which  we  now  proposed 
hauling  the  boats.  On  reaching  the  spot,  however,  we  found  that  even  this 
labour  might  be  spared,  as  the  water,  being  at  this  time  higher,  affi>rded  a 
shoal  and  narrow  passage,  which  must  be  quite  dry  at  low  tide.  The  stream 
of  flood  was  here  setting  north-east  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour.  We 
next  rowed  into  a  small  bay  about  a  mile  deep,  and  after  remaining  on  diore 
there  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  till  it  was  high  water,  set  out  at  twenty 
minutes  past  four  P.M.  on  our  return  to  the  ships.  The  stream  began  to  set 
down  in  an  hour  after ;  and  being  thus  assisted  by  a  rapid  and  favourable  tide^ 
we  fortunately  just  before  dark  discovered  the  Heclaat  anchor  near  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet,  and  arrived  on  board  at  thirty  minutes  past  six  P.M. 

I  learned  from  Captain  Lyon  that  the  Hecla  had  just  andiored  at  her  pre* 
sent  station,  the  Fury  still  remaining  at  the  former  place,  into  which  the  ice 
had  lately  come  so  thick  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  all  hands  from  both 
ships  to  warp  and  tow  the  Hecla  out.    Proceeding  with  a  fresh  boat's  crew 
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towards  the  Fury,  which  we  found  close  beset  by  thick  and  heavy  ice,  we    I®*'- 
succeeded  after  muck  difficulty  in  hauling  the  boat  through  it,  and  arrived  <^-r^ 
on  board  at  10  P.M. 

The  next  object  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  was  the  connecting 
of  the  coast  last  examined,  with  that  of  Gore  Bay — ran  object  that  might 
perhaps  have  been  effected  during  my  absence ;  but  I  did  not  consider 
it  prudent,  in  the  insecure  situation  in  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
ships,  to  take  more  than  one  boat's  crew  Arom  each,  which  number  out  of 
our  small  complements  of  working  men  bore. a  large  proportion  to  the  whole 
strength  that  might  be  required  on  any  emergency.  The  absence  of  two 
boats  from  either  ship,  indeed,  scarcely  left  hands  enough  to  purchase  the 
anchor,  much  less  to  handle  them  with  the  alacrity  necessary  among  ice,  and 
in  a  confined  and  i-ocky  navigation.  It  remained  therefore  to  complete  this 
examination  in  the  boats,  as  soon  as  the  Fury  could  be  extricated  from  the 
ice  by  which  she  was  at  present  beset. 

This^ice  consisted  of  heavy  and  large  floe-pieces,  which  pressed  with 
considerable  force  upon  the  cable  ;  but  the  strain  being  steady,  the  ground 
good,  and  little  or  no  stream  of  tide  running,  the  anchor  did  not  come 
home.  It  may  here  be  of  service  to  remark  that,  in  smooth  water  and  in 
situations  where  there  is  710  perceptible  stream  of  tide,  a  ship's  safety  is  not  so 
much  endangered  by  the  approach  of  a  large  body  of  loose  ice  as  might  be 
supposed.  The  smaller  pieces  are  pushed  astern  by  poles,  the  larger  masses» 
not  coming  with  any  violence,  rest  across  the  cable  or  bows  without  doing 
any  damage,  and  the  space  between  the  ship  and  the  land  is  generally  soon 
filled  up  with  ice,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  her  being  driven  on 
shore,  even  should  the  anchor  afterwards  come  home. 

As  soon  as  the  tide  would  serve  in  the  offing,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  sat.  15. 
we  weighed,  and  by  means  of  warping  and  towing,  in  which  we  were  as- 
sisted by  Captain  Lyon's  boats,  succeeded  in  joining  the  Hecla  at  her  an- 
chorage at  three  P.M.  About  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Hoppner  arrived, 
having  re-examined  that  aim  of  the  sea  which  1  had  at  first  explored ;  being 
the  only  one  neat.  Captain  Lyon  had  in  pursuance  of  my  directions  instructed 
him  to  trace  it,  not  knowing  that  I  had  already  done  so.  From  Lieutenant 
Hoppner's  report  and  observations  however  much  useful  information  was  de- 
rived in  laying  down  the  coast.  Among  other  tilings  the  extent  and  commu- 
nication of  the  opening  I  had  entered  but  could  not  pass  on  the  7th,  had  now 
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^sf  t^  been  determined  by  rowing  thnmgit  at  high  water,  and  retiirning  to  Ae 
ships  by  that  route.  To  this  arm  ai  the  sea  I  gaeve  the  name  of  Hoppnbb's 
Inlet  ;  and  the  more  extensive  one  which  I  had  lately  retamed  from  ex- 
ploring, was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  my  brother-t^fficer,  C^jtoain 
George  Francis  Lyon. 

While  a  boat  from  each  ship  was  preparing  for  ouir  neidk  excursion,  I  com- 
municated to  Captain  Lyon  my  wishes  respecting  the  movement  of  the  ships, 
directing  him  to  follow  me  down  tile  south-western  land  as  soon  as  it  might 
be  practicable,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  prosecuting  the  yoyage  either  in 
the  direction  I  was  now  about  to  pursue,  should  I  there  discover  an  outlet  to 
the  westward,  or  failing  to  do  so,  to  the  eastward  of  the  land  now  in  sights 
which  in  that  case  would  prove  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent.  With  a  view 
also  to  save  time  on  my  return,  I  requested  Captain  Lyon  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  a  portion  of  land  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  inlet,  on 
which  it  was  our  lot  afterwards  to  winter,  was  insular  or  connected  with  the 
main  land.  These  and  other  necessary  arrangements  being  shortly  made,  I 
left  the  ships  at  thirty  minutes  after  four,  P.M.,  accompanied  by  Messrsv 
Ross,  Sherer,  and  Mac  Laren,  the  two  latter  gentlemen  in  the  Hecla's  boat,, 
the  whole  party  being  victualled  for  nine  days. 

Previously  however  to  my  commencing  the  account  of  our  next  boat-ex* 
cursion,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  some  extracts  from  Captain  Lyon's  Journal 
during  the  time  of  my  late  absence,  to  complete  the  narrative  of  proceed- 
ings up  to  this  period. 


"  The  ships  having  been  principally  stationary  during  the  time  of  Captain 
Parry's  absence,  the  remarks  which  I  am  enabled  to  offer  must  be  chiefly 
confined  to  such  observations  on  this  part  of  the  coast  as  I  had  then  an 
opportunity  of  msdcing.  I  must  first,  however,  briefly  notice  the  proceedings 
of  the  ships  during  that  interval. 

"  Previous  to  Captain  Parry's  leaving  us,  he  had  expressed  to  me  his 
wish  that  the  ships  should,  as  soon  as  convenient,  be  removed  to  some 
more  commodious  anchorage  than  that  in  which  we  lay,  provided  I  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  one  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  inlet.  I  therefore 
occupied  two  days  in  examining  the  coast  to  the  north-eastward,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  any  spot  so  well  sheltered  as  the  one  in  which  we 
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W€Pe.    I  therefore  decided  an  not  moving  the  ships  unless  circumstances    ^®^^' 
«hould  render  it  necessary. 

*'  On  the  llUti  I  was  convinced  that  our  present  situation  was  by  no 
means  secure,  by  observing  that  the  opening  between  the  Fury's  anchorage 
and  the  high  islands  off  it  was  quite  filled  up  with  a  large  and  heavy  flM, 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  inlet  by  the  recent  southerly  winds.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  day  other  heavy  masses  of  ice  were  forced  on  it  from  the 
«ame  direction,  and  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  appeared  to  be  rapidly  fflling. 
The  tides  at  this  time  were  at  their  highest  (fourteen  feet),  and  I  feared 
they  would  ultimately  cause  l3ie  disruption  of  our  protecting  floe,  and  thus 
^low  the  whole  body  of  ice  to  set  on  the  ships.  On  the  12th  theref^e 
I  sent  to  order  the  Fury  to  proceed  to  an  open  bay  about  three  miles  to  tbe 
northward,  through  a  passage  amongst  some  low  islets  lying  off  our  anchor- 
lage,  and  which  had  been  already  sounded  by  our  boats.  Or  leaarning  that 
the  Fury  was  secured,  we  weighed  and  stood  through  the'  same  channel, 
but  the  tide  was  llien  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  in  the  centre  we  elearly  saw  the 
bottom  at  the  depth  of  four  fathoms  ;  our  lead  at  one  cast  fell  on  a  shaip 
^intad  rock  which  had  escaped  Uie  notice  of  the  mounding  boats  in  eight 
feet  water.  We  fortunately  met  with  bo  ethers,  and  anchored  at  sunset 
9iear  the  Fury.  Mr.  Sherer  having  TCMimed  from  Captain  Parry,  brought 
«ie  an  instraction,  that  any  inlet  or  opening  in  the  land  near  ties,  whidi 
the  fog  had  obscured  at  his  departure,  i^ould  be  examined  before  his 
return,  if  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  ttte  safety  of  the  ^ips,  I  now 
4berefore  despatched  Lieutenant  Hoppner,  wi<^  directions  to  explore  the 
only  opening  «f  that  kind  which  presented  itself. 

^*  As  tibe  ice  had  accumulated  considerably  in  the  centre  of  the  idet,  I 
employed  myself  successfully  in  seeking  an  anchorage  to  tbe  nordl^vard,  and 
on  my  return  in  the  evening  found  the  ships  so  closely  beset  as  to  render  it 
very  difficult  to  reach  them  with  the  boat.  On  the  14th  I  detennined  on 
moving,  and  wi<h  tlie  assistance  of  the  Fury's  people  and  boats  succeeded 
in  getting  into  open  water  after  four  boars'  labour,  although  the  distance  we 
warped  through  the  ice  did  not  exceed  one  mile.  We  then  ran  to  the  north- 
ward,  and  anchored  about  five  miles  from  the  Fury,  off  a  shingle  beach  neair 
the  entrance  of  tha,t  branch  of  the  inlet  which  Captain  Parry  w^is  employed 
in  examining.  Owing  to  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  removing  the 
Hecla,  we  found  it  was  too  late  to  bring  the  Fury  out  also,  and  she  there- 
fore remained  beset  for  the  night. 

o  2 
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182L  ''  I^  some  of  the  excursions  I  made  to  the  hills  which  bound  the  inlet, 
^P^-  I  found  them  without  exception  to  be  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
presenting  rugged,  irregular  outlines,  and  entirely  void  of  vegetation  on 
their  tops ;  yet  even  here  we  found  evident  proofs  of  the  Esquimaux  having 
made  their  temporary  residence,  as  w^e  frequently  observed  piles  of  stones 
erected  by  these  extraordinary  people,  and  also  the  circular  little  walls 
which  form  the  lower  part  of  their  habitations.  In  situations  nearer  the 
sea  these  indications  were  so  frequent  that  it  became  a  matter  of  surprise 
if  we  did  not  find  some  vestiges  of  their  little  settlements  on  the  lower 
points.  One  in  particular  which  we  discovered  at  a  short  distance  from  our 
first  anchorage  bore  evident  marks  of  its  having  been  very  recently  occu^ 
pied,  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  the  natives  had  quitted  it  on  our  ap- 
proach. The  circles  amounted  to  eleven  ;  on  many  of  their  fire-places  the 
soot  was  quite  recent,  and  quantities  of  bones  of  seals,  foxes,  and  other  anir 
mals  were  scattered  round ;  some  had  small  portions  of  flesh  still  adhering  to 
them.  We  were  much  astonished  on  finding  at  least  a  dozen  pair  of  mittens 
and  socks,  some  of  which  were  nearly  new.  A  few  of  the  huts  had  a  little 
elevation  at  either  end,  and  neatly  spread  with  small  branches  of  what 
appeared  to  me  a  kind  of  birch,  (although  we  had  seen  none  growing,)  tied 
together  in  bunches,  and  from  their  arrangement  to  all  appearance  intended 
as  the  base  of  beds.  We  also  found  a  curious  kind  of  net,  having  large  open 
meshes  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  and  entirely  composed  of  small  and 
strong  hoops' or  rings  of  whalebone,  firmly  lashed  together  with  thongs  of 
the  same  material.  This  net  would  appear  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
described  by  Davis  as  found  by  him  amongst  the  natives  of  Greenland.  A 
few  broken  spear-heads  and  implements  of  ivory  were  also  picked  up,  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  people  must  have  been  very 
hurried.  . 

"  Prom  the  remarkable  form  of  the  coast  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Esquimaux  should  make  choice  of  it  for  their  occasional  settlements,  and 
they  have  a  most  important  inducement  in  finding  such  profusion  of  their 
necessary  food,  for  the  seals  are  here  in  great  numbers  and  appear  ex* 
tremely  bold  and  fearless,  which  must  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  these 

■ 

expert  fishermen.  In  a  short  excursion  which  some  of  our  gentlemen  made 
in. the  small  boat,  they  were  so. fortunate  as  to  obtain  four  in  a  short  time; 
two  were  very  large  aiid  fat  and  the  others  quite  young. 

"  The  great  quantities  of  seals  which  we  constantly  saw  in  this  place  are 
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doubtless  attracted  by  the  shrimps,  moluscae,  and  other  marine  productions,  I821. 
with  which  the  sea  abounds  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  gulls  flams  ^P^- 
glauMs  and  argentatusj  the  eider  and  other  ducks,  and  the  divers  (colyrnhm 
troile  and  septentrianalisj  which  are  also  numerous,  appear  to  derive  a  plenti- 
ful subsistence  from  the  same  means  which  nature  has  so  amply  provided. 
To  this  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  occasional  visits  we  received  from 
whales,  black  and  white,  of  which  the  latter  were  in  far  the  greatest  num- 
bers, but  not  so  frequently  seen  near  the  ships.  While  at  our  first  anchorage 
a  large  black  whale  came  and  lay  so  close  to  our  gangway  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  a  hm-poon,  but  while  the  officer  of  the  watch  ran  down  to  inform 
me  of  the  circumstance  the  fish  moved  from  us. 

"  Our  sportsmen  met  with  very  tolerable  success  in  their  rambles  and 
procured  a  plentiful  supply  of  hares  and  ptarmigan,  but  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  kill  above  two  deer.  Several  ermines  and  marmots  were  also 
taken,  and  three  foxes  of  a  bluish  colour  evidently  advancing  to  their  wintery 
hue.  In  the  hills  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  consisting  of  granite  and  gneiss 
we  found  numerous  lakes,  some  of  which,  although  of  no  great  extent,  must 
from  their  situation  have  been  of  considerable  depth.  They  appeared  to 
be  the  resort  of  the  young  of  the  red-throated  diver,  some  of  which  birds 
we  killed,  and  it  may  thence  be  inferred  that  they  contain  sufficient  food 
for  their  subsistence.  One  of  the  officers  caught  a  large  salmon- trout  in  a 
piece  of  water  a  very  considerable  height  up  the  hills.  In  the  valleys  the 
vegetation,  although  at  this  time  on  the  decline,  appeared  to  have  been 
very  rich,  abounding  in  grasses,  and  some  other  plants,  but  the  sorrel  had 
all  withered.  Some  gentlemen  who  visited  the  isles  lying  off  Five-hawser 
Bay,  found  that  iron-stone  bore  a  considerable  share  in  their  formation,  and 
some  pieces  which  they  brought  on  board  emitted  a  strong  sulphureous 
smell  on  being  heated,  and  had  in  a  slight  degree  the  power  of  attracting 
iron.  A  few  small  rounded  pieces  of  graphite  were  also  procured  from 
the  same  place ;  their  appearance  was  like  those  ashes  which  are  found 
in  a  blacksmith  s  forge.  Along  most  of  the  beaches  we  found  that  the 
rocks  were  absolutely  studded  with  garnets  of  a  clear  and  brilliant  colour, 
but  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  caused  them  to  break  easily  on 
endeavouring  to  detach  them  from  the  rocks  in  which  they  were  em- 
bedded. Amongst  the  shingle  we  obtained  several  fine  specimens  of  ma- 
drepore, and  also  found  a  few  fossil  shells,  of  which  some  were  of  a  deli- 
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1821.  eate  and  well-defined  fonn,  enclosed  in  limestosie,  generally  of  the  fetid  kind. 
In  a  small  water-course  I  picked  up  some  curious  pieces  of  steatite,  wfaieh 
appeared  to  have  come  from  a  neigkbouring  hill,  through  the  fece  of  which 
to  the  northward  I  observed  a  broad  yein  of  a  green  sandstone  running  in 
an  oblique  direction.  I  obtained  some  extremely  inteiiesting  specimens  at 
this  part,  one  of  which  from  a  block  of  granulated  quartz  contained  a  quan- 
tity of  thin  lamins  of  graphite,  of  a  very  pure  and  brilliant  ooIouet,  but  which 
with  the  slightest  touch  left  a  very  daik  mark. 

''  Although  the  weather  had  in  general  been  fine  during  Captain  Parry's 
absence,  yet  we  frequently  found  that  during  the  night  a  thin  sheet  0f  ice 
was  formed  in  the  small  bays  and  other  sheltered  places.'* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FURTHER  EXAMINATION  IN  THE  BOATS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  CONNECTING  THE   SHORES 

OF   LYON  INLET  WITH   THAT   OF    GORE  BAY — DETAINED  BY  THE  ICE BREACH    GORE 

BAY— CONTINUITY  OF  THE  LAND  DETERMINED — FRESH  DETENTION  BY  THE  ICE- 
BOATS CARRIED  OVER  LAND — ^RETURN  TO  THE  SHIPS — PROGRESS  OUT  OF  THE  INLET 
PREVENTED  BY  THE  ICE — THE  FURY  GROUNDS  UPON  A  ROCK — ^ANCHOR  IN  SAFETY 

COVE — HEAVY  EASTERLY  GALES — PROCEED  OUT  OF  THE  INLET ^ARRIVAL  IN  A  BAY 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  WINTER  ISLAND— SHIPS  SECURED  IN  WINT]^- QUARTERS. 

At  the  time  of  my  quitting  the  ships  the  ice  was  in  sight  from  (he  mast-    1821. 
head,  stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  a  few  miles  below  our  an-  ^^J!^ 
chorage,  while  the  sea  was  only  partially  covered  with  loose  masses  near  I'ues.  15. 
our  last  station,  and  higher  up  was  entirely  free  from  it.     I  was  in  hopes, 
however,  of  being  able  to  find   our  way  along-shore  in  the  boats  without 
iacunring  miy  great  loss  of  time  ;  and,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that,  should  the  boats  fail  in  doing  so,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  it  in  the  ships ;  so  that,  in  every  point  of  view,  our  present  plan  was 
the  only  advantageous  one  that  could  be  adopted. 

We  rowed  befoi«  sunset  between  six  and  seven  miles  along  the  high 
south-western  land,  passing  what  appeared  a  small  harbour,  with  an  island 
near  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  and  landed  on  a  shingly  beach  near  a 
small  bay  or  creek,  extending  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  W.N.W.  and 
then  terminating  in  a  deep  broad  valley.  There  were  here  three  or  four 
acres  of  thick,  close,  and  rather  long  grass,  affording  excellent  feeding  for 
the  rein-deer  and  hares  of  which  several  were  seen.  A  great  number  of 
white  whales  were  playing  about  near  the  beach.  We  left  the  shore  at 
half-past  four  A.M.  on  the  16th,  and  in  an  hour's  sailing  with  a  fresh  north-  Sun.  16. 
west  wind  came  to  some  loose  ice,  through  which  we  continued  to  make 
our  way  till  eleven  o'clock^  when  it  became  so  close  that  a  passage  could  . 
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1821.    no  longer  be  found  in  any  direction.     There  was  also  so  much  young  ice  ill 
vi^J!i^  every  small  interval  between  the  loose  masses,  that  the  boats  were  much  cut 
about  the  water-line  in  endeavouring  to  force  through  it.     We  were  now 
abreast  of  a  remarkable  bluff,  called,  after  the  master  of  the  Fury,  Allison'^ 
Bluff,  and  forming  the  northern  point  of  an  open  bay,  in  which  alone  there 
was  the  smallest  pool  of  clear  water  to  be  seen.     In  order,  therefore,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  being  altogether  driven  from  the  shore,  I  determined  to 
attempt  a  passage  into  the  bay,  which  was  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant ; 
and  in  this,  after  two  hours'  labour,  we  at  length  succeeded.     The  tents 
being  pitched  and  the  boats  hauled  up,  a  part  of  our  hands  were  employed 
in  repairing  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  young  ice,  while  the  rest  were 
despatched  inland  in  search  of  game :  in  this  pursuit  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful, only  one  hare  being  brought  in  before  dark.     Finding  that  the  ice 
was  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  of  which  we  could  not  calculate  the  extent 
or  continuance,  we  began  at  once  to  reduce  our  daily  expenditure  of  provi- 
sions, in  order  to  meet  any  contingency. 
Mod.  17.      Ascending  the  hill  at  daylight  on  the  17th,  we  were  much  disappointed  in 
finding  that,  though  the  ice  continued  to  drive  a  little  to  the  S.E.,  it  was 
even  more  compact  than  before,  the  loose  masses  through  which  we  had 
sailed  the  preceding  day  being  now  closely  set  together.     Our  people  were 
to-day  rather  more  successful  in  pursuit  of  game,  bringing  in  seven  hares 
before  sunset.     These  animals  were  quite  white,  presenting  so  strong  a  con- 
trast with  the  colour  of  the  ground  on  which  no  snow  as  yet  remained,  as 
to  render  them  very  conspicuous  at  a  distance ;  and  we  often  killed  them 
on  landing,  by  having  observed  their  situation  while  rowing  along-shore  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more.     Several  of  the  ermines  also  which  we 
had  procured  for  the  last  week  or  two  were  entirely  white,  except  the  little 
brush  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  was  black.     In  other  specimens  of  this 
animal,  however,  the  back  was  quite  brown  and  the  belly  of  a  delicate  light 
straw  or  sulphur  colour. 
Tues.  18.      It  was  high  water  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  at  four  o'clock,  being  some- 
what earlier  than  the  preceding  tide  ;  a  kind  of  irregularity  which  was  very 
common  about  the  mouth  of  Lyon  Inlet  at  this  season,  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble by  one  or  two  observations  to  calculate  the  true  time  of  tide  on  the  full 
and  change  days  of  the  moon.     As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  make  out 
the  situation  of  the  ice,  which  had  now  drifted  considerably  to  the  south- 
.ward,  we  left  the  bay  with  a  fresh  and  favourable  breeze,  and  at  a  quarter 
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past  eight  A.M.,  after  a  quick  run  through  ''  sailing  ice,"  landed  to  breakfast  1821. 
on  the  south-east  point  of  this  shore,  which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  v^!vw 
Capk  Martineau,  out  of  regard  for  a  highly  esteemed  friend  and  relative. 
There  being  a  number  of  small  islands  and  shoals  about  this  point,  we  found 
much  difficulty  in  picking  our  way  through  the  ice  lying  aground  upon  them, 
which,  however,  we  at  length  effected ;  and  after  passing  the  S.W.  point, 
which  I  named  after  Mr.  M'Laren,  got  into  clear  water  to  the  westward, 
crossing  an  open  bay  with  a  shoal  near  the  middle  of  the  entrance.  Proceed- 
ing from  hence  with  a  strong  breeze  and  a  considerable  sea  aheietd,  but  the 
flood-tide  still  running  slowly  with  us  to  the  N.W.,  we  rowed  several  miles 
close  along  the  shore,  and  entered  at  dusk  a  little  cove,  where  the  tents 
were  pitched  and  the  boats  moored  for  the  night. 

The  night  being  cold,  clear,  and  nearly  calm,  a  quantity  of  "  bay -ice," 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  had  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  formed  in  the  cove,  Wed.  19. 
and  for  some  distance  outside  of  it,  which  again  cut  the  boats'  planks  very 
much,  besides  occasioning  great  loss  of  time  in  getting  through  it.  This 
symptom  of  approaching  winter,  which  had  now  for  the  first  time  occurred 
to  us,  rendered  it  expedient  in  future  to  select  the  most  open  beaches 
for  our  resting-places  at  night.  As  soon  as  we  had  extricated  ourselves 
from  this  impediment,  we  rowed  along  without  further  hinderance,  as  no 
young  ice  had  formed  in  the  deeper  water  of  the  offing.  After  tracing  every 
bend  of  the  shore  which  here  occurred,  and  especially  that  of  a  bay  named, 
by  Mn  Sherer's  request,  Moyle  Bay,  we  landed  at  the  point  called  by 
Captain  Lyon,  Point  Farhill,  at  a  quarter  past  seven  ;  and  ascending  the 
hill  to  take  angles  obtained  a  view  of  Gore  Bay,  easily  recognising  every 
other  feature  of  the  lands  discovered  by  Captain  Lyon.  A  mile  or  two  of 
coast  was  now  all  that  remained  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  determine  the 
connexion  of  Gore  Bay  with  the  rest  of  the  land  recently  explored.  Pro- 
ceeding therefore  as  soon  as  our  observations  were  finished,  we  soon  after 
entered  the  bay,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  had  satisfied  ourselves  on  this 
point.  The  weather  being  very  fine,  however,  1  determined  to  row  to  the 
head  of  the  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  observations ;  and  we  reached 
it  exactly  at  noon  in  time  for  the  meridian  altitude. 

The  place  at  which  we  landed  proved  to  be  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus, 
having  on  the  other  side  a  creek  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.     The  north  shore  of  this  creek,  which  is  the  northernmost  land 
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^^1*    of  Gore  Bay,  is  high  at  the  back,  but  with  a  strip  of  low  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  9  affording  abundant  pasturage  for  the  numerous  rein-deer  that 


frequent  it.  The  stone  circles  of  above  twenty  Esquimaux  tents  were  met 
with  upon  the  isthmus,  but  they  all  appeared  to  have  been  long  deserted. 
We  saw  several  black  whales  and  a  few  seals  near  the  beach,  upon  which 
a  number  of  masses  of  ice  were  aground,  though  there  was  none  afloat  ia 
the  bay.  The  isthmus  is  composed  of  small  loose  fragments  of  gneiss,  granite, 
feldspar,  quartz,  hornblende,  and  some  limestone.  The  latitude  by  obser* 
vation  was  66°  24'  33" ;  the  longitude,  by  chronometer,  84"^ 39'  50" ;  and  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  56°  19'  52"  westerly. 

A  breeze  springing  up  from  the  south-east  just  as  we  embarked,  rather 
retarded  us  on  our  return  down  the  bay,  the  entrance  of  which  we  reached 
however  soon  after  sunset,  and  Were  id>out  to  land  upon  one  of  two  islands 
that  lie  close  of  Point  Farhill,  when  we  heard  a  shouting,  which  appeared 
to  proceed  from  some  people  on  Georgina  Island.  Rowing  in  that  direc- 
tion we  heard  the  same  kind  of  shouting  once  or  twice  repeated,  aAer 
which  all  remained  silent.  Landing  just  before  dark  upon  the  north-west 
end  of  Georgina  Island,  we  with  some  difficulty  made  our  way  to  a  shingly- 
beach,  by.removing  and  cutting  away  a  part  of  the  grounded  ice  with  which 
it  was  lined.  Immediately  on  landing  I  sent  Messrs.  Ross  and  McLaren 
to  look  round  from  the  hill  above  us ;  but  as  nothing  could  be  seen  or  heard^ 
we  concluded  diat  the  Esquimaux  must  have  been  frightened  at  our  approach 
and  purposely  remained  quiet. 

Being  apprehensive  that  the  south-east  wind  would  bring  in  the  ice  and 
Thur.  20.  obstruct  our  return  to  the  ships  round  Cape  Martineau,  I  gave  orders  for 
moving  at  break  of  day  on  the  20th ;  and  had  scarcely  launched  the  boats 
when  my  comprehensions  were  confirmed,  by  observing  a  great  deal  of  close 
ice  a  little  below  the  island.  The  navigation  of  boats  among  ice  is  pecu- 
liarly perplexing,  in  consequence  of  being  placed  so  near  the  level  of  the 
water  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  seeing  the  best  *'  leads."  On  this 
account  it  is  often  more  advantageous  to  land  and  look  round  from  a  greater 
height,  than  blindly  to  persevere  in  picking  out  a  slow  and  uncertain  pash 
sage.  With  this  intention,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  for  two  hoars  to 
penetrate  the  ice,  we  put  on  shore  at  eight  A.M.,  towards  the  eastern 
point  of  Georgina  Island,  where  we  shortly  ascertained  that  we  could  make 
no  progress  without  first  retracing  some  of  our  steps  to  the  north-west,  in 
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which  direetion  alone  a  narrow  lane  of  water  appeared  to  lead  towards  ^f^^' 
the  main  land.  Pursuing  this  routed  we  were  again  obliged  to  go  on  w>rw 
shore  at  thirty  minutes  past  one  P.M.  upon  an  island  on  that  coast,  haying 
failed  in  our  attempt  to  pass  it  on  the  outside.  While  dining,  however,  we 
perceived  that  a  shoal  and  narrow  passage  within  the  island  was  still  clear 
for  about  a  mile  further  along  shore.  Having  reached  this  ne  plus  ultras  we 
landed  on  a  coast  too  shoal  and  rugged  to  allow  the  boats  to  be  hauled 
up,  and  at  the  same  time  too  much  encumbered  with  ice  to  permit  them  to 
be  moored  afloat  with  safety.  After  unloading  them  therefore  we  allowed 
them  to  ground  at  high  water,  watching  them  as  the  tide  came  in.  Many 
deer  were  seen,  and  several  brace  of  ptarmigan  killed  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  For  eight  and  forty  hours  past  we  had,  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
experienced  difficulty  in  procuring  fresh  water  for  our  consumption,  the 
small  streams  and  pools  near  the  sea,  on  which  we  had  hitherto  relied, 
being  now  frozen  to  the  bottom.  I  allude  however  to  the  very  smallest 
ones  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  depth ;  for  those  which  were  a  foot  or  two 
deep  had  still  plenty  of  water  under  the  ice :  and  the  surface  of  many  of 
the  larger  ponds  was  still  unfrozen,  except  close  round  the  margin. 

Tlie  ice  remained  closely  packed  on  the  21  st,  as  far  as  we  could  see  Frid.  21. 
along  shore,  so  that  we  were  still  detained  in  the  same  place.  A  party 
sent  out  to  procure  game,  killed  a  deer  and  a  hare :  the  former  after  being 
wounded  took  a  deep  lake,  into  which  the  people  had  to  swim  to  get  him 
out.  Except  these  animals,  which  were  here  tolerably  abundant,  the  game 
was  scarce,  though  there  was  no  want  of  feeding  for  them.  The  ground- 
willow  was  very  plentiful,  and  so  dry  at  this  season  that  we  easily  pro- 
cured enough  for  keeping  up  a  good  fire  all  day.  Some  snow  which 
fell  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  night,  lightly  powdering  the  land,  had 
entirely  disappeared  before  the  evening,  except  in  places  having  a  northern 
aspect,  where  it  now  permanently  remained  for  the  winter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  ice  was  not  only  as  close  as  ever,  but  had  Sat.  22. 
forced  its  way  much  higher  up  towards  Gore  Bay.  A  party  was  therefore 
sent  out  to  endeavour  to  procure  game  further  inland ;  and  another  em- 
ployed in  gathering  ground-willow,  which  was  here  abundant  and  in  good 
condition  for  fuel.  Two  bears,  a  female  and  her  cub,  being  probably  at- 
tracted by  the  smell  of  our  cooking,  came  towards  the  tents  upon  the 
ice,  but  on  hearing  our  voices  set  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  good 
deal  of  snow  fell  in  partial  showers  in  the  course  of  the  day;  it  was  nearly 

P  2 
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1821.    of  that  fine  kind  which  usually  falls  during  the  winter  of  these  regions,  but 
we  had  flake  snow  and  even  light  rain  some  days  after  this.     The  snow 


however  now  remained  undissolved  upon  the  land  in  all  situations.  Our 
hunting  party  returned  late  in  the  evening  without  success,  having  merely 
seen  a  number  of  rein-deer,  which  the  want  of  cover  prevented  their  ap- 
proaching. Seven  days  out  of  the  nine  for  which  we  were  victualled  having 
now  elapsed,  a  party  was  selected  for  walking  over  to  the  ships  on  the  fol- 
lowing  day,  should  the  ice  still  continue  in  its  present  state. 

Sun.  23.  The  tents  were  struck  and  the  boats  launched  at  day-break  on  the  23d, 
when  we  made  tolerable  way  along-shore  for  two  hours,  landing  occasionally 
to  distinguish  the  best  road  among  the  ice.  At  eight  we  put  on  shore  to 
breakfast,  and  then  again  set  forward,  leaving  Mr.  Ross  to  walk  along  the 
rocks  and  by  appointed  signals  to  shew  us  the  right  ''  leads."  After  one 
P.M.,. however,  when  we  had  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Cape  McLaren,  we 
could  make  no  further  progress.  The  wind  was  at  this  time  freshening  up 
from  the  south-west  which,  while  it  served  to  pack  the  ice  more  and  more 
closely  in  the  bay,  was  rapidly  clearing  the  coast  on  the  opposite  or  eastern 
side  of  the'  land  about  Cape  Martineau.  We  had  therefore  the  mortification 
of  observing  from  the  hills  that,  could  we  have  efiected  our  passage  for  three 
or  four  miles  further  along  the  shore,  we  should  at  once  have  gained  an  open 
sea,  and  should  probably  have  met  with  no  further  obstruction  the  whole  way 
to  the  ships.  Being  thus  unavoidably  detained,  our  people  went  out  with  their 
guns  and  chased  a  fine  deer  into  a  creek  at  the  back  of  our  landing-place. 
The  animal  beiug  here  surrounded  by  the  men  who  stationed  themselves  on 
the  beach  on  each  side,  remained  swimming  more  than  an  hour,  when  he  be- 
came fatigued  ;  and,  after  two  attempts  to  land,  was  killed  by  persons  con- 
cealed behind  hummocks  of  ice.  He  proved  a  fine  buck,  and  gave  us  about 
a  hundred  pounds  of  venison,  which  was  taken  on  board  for  the  use  of  the 
ships.  A  few  brace  of  ptarmigan  were  also  shot.  The  ground  was  here 
covered  with  snow  two  inches  deep,  which  was  more  than  at  any  other  jdace 
at  which  we  had  landed.  After  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  push  along 
the  shore,  by  which  the  boats  were  much  damaged  in  consequence  of  the 
young  ice,  we  proposed,  should  the  ice  not  alter  its  position,  to  endeavour  to 
carry  the  boats  and  their  geer  over  land  on  the  following  morning,  rather 
than  sufier  this  detention  any  longer. 

The  ice  continuing  in  the  same  state,  we  commenced  our  work  at  break  of 

Mod.  24.  day  on  the  24th,  and  in  three  journeys  had  carried  all  the  lighter  part  of  our 
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baggage  over  land  by  eleven  o'clock.    All  hands  then  returned  for  the  two    ]^^' 
boate,  across  the  gunwales  of  which  the  masts  and  oais  were  lashed  for  lifting 


them,  the  ground  not  allowing  us  to  drag  them  except  for  a  short  space  here 
and  there.  By  half-past  one  the  first  boat  had  been  carried  over  and,  by  the 
unwearied  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
launching  the  second  before  four  o'clock,  the  distance  being  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  chiefly  over  rocky  and  uneven  ground.  The  weather  felt  cold  and  raw 
during  the  day ;  but  we  were  afterwards  surprised  to  learn  that,  while  we  were 
thus  employed,  the  thermometer  had  been  as  low  as  20°  on  board  the  ships. 
As  soon  aa  we  had  dined,  the  boats  were  re-loaded  ;  and  at  five  o'clock  we 
left  the  shore.  A  quantity  of  ice  was  still  aground  upon  the  shoals  and  islets 
off  Cape  Martineau,  through  which  however  we  fortunately  found  a  passage 
before  dark,  when,  having  cleared  every  obstacle,  we  sailed  in  an  open  sea 
and  with  a  fresh  breeze  to  the  northward.  Keeping  close  along  the  shore 
to  avoid  missing  the  ships  in  the  dark,  our  first  musket  was  immediately 
answered  by  a  blue-light;  and  being  guided  by  the  lights  now  shewn  by  the 
ships,  we  arrived  on  board  at  nine  P.M.,  where  we  found  that  our  late  de- 
tention had  excited  some  alarm  for  our  safety. 

,  During  my  absence  from  the  ships.  Lieutenant  Hoppner  had  been  de- 
spatched to  ascertain  whether  the  portion  of  land  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Edwards  was  insular  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  save  time  in  the  examina- 
tion'of  this  part  of  the  coast  on  my  return.  The  land  in  question  proved  an 
island ;  but  the  passages  within  it  being  shoal,  and  narrowed  by  several  inlets, 
I  determined  on  going  on  the  outside,  which  would  occupy  very  little  more 
time  with  much  less  risk  to  the  ships.  We  therefore  kept  to  windward  as  well 
as  we  were  able,  during  a  night  of  ten  hours  of  more  than  usual  darkness,  in 
a  channel  only  seven  miles  in  width,  and  with  squally  and  unsettled  weather. 
.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  wind  had  gradually  veered  to  the  south-  Tue8.25. 
ward,  bringing  up  the  ice  so  far  as  to  obstruct  our  passage  round  the  island. 
After  making  several  tacks  near  its  margin,  we  found  it  so  close  and 
heavy  as  to  render  a  passage  through  it  wholly  impracticable,  even  had 
we  been  favoured  with  a  free  wind.  We  therefore  hauled  over  to  the  western 
land,  and  at  four  P.M.,  anchored  in  an  open  bay  close  to  the  shore,  and  in 
twenty-three  fathoms,  being  the  only  shelter  we  could  find.  Nothing  could 
have  proved  more  opportune  than  our  anchoring  here,  as  it  soon  came  on  to 
snow  so  hard  with  an  increase  of  wind,  that  the  situation  of  the  ships  if 
under  way. must  have  been  a  very  hazardous  one. 
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^^^*       The  wind  coming  ra&er  to  the  eastward  of  south  on  the  moamiBg  of  thtf 
v^^v^w  36th,  and  the  ice  having  advanced  much  nearer  than  before,  our  aituatio 
'  was  no  longer  a  shelter^  or  secure  one.    At  one  P.M.,  therefore,  we  weighed 
and  hauled  over  for  the  eastern  land,  where  alone  from  the  dqpfli  and  nature 
of  the  soundings,  we  entertained  any  hope  of  finding  seeuritjr  for  the  night. 
We  reached  this  coast  just  as  the  day  began  to  close  in,  and,  being  UBac« 
quainted  with  that  part  of  it  near  which  we  fetched,  I  went  in  a  boat  soon 
after  six  P.M.,  to  sound  for  an  anchorage,  the  Fury  being  then  in  stays  in  six 
fathoms,  and  half  a  mile  from  several  small  rocky  islets.     Finding  the 
water  deepen  gradually  to  seventeen  fathoms,  I  soon,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
boat  from  the  Hecla,  selected  a  birth  for  each  ship,  and  leaving  our  little  boat 
with  a  light,  as  a  guide  to  us  in  anchoring,  returned  on  board,  sounding  the 
whole  way  back.     Standing  in  immediately  to  save  what  day-light  yet  re* 
mained,  we  struck  soundings  as  I  expected  in  seventeen  and  then  in  fourteen 
fathoms ;  the  leadsman  next  called  out  five,  and  before  the  helm  could  be  put 
down,  or  the  man  in  the  opposite  chains  obtain  another  cast,  the  ship  was 
fast  aground  on  a  bed  of  sunken  rocks.     The  sails  were  instantly  throim 
aback  and  tfs  much  weight  as  possible  brought  aft ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Captain  Lyon  anchored  on  our  weather  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  heaving 
the  Fury  off  by  a  hawser.     It  being  fortunately  dead  low  water  at  the  time 
of  our  grounding,  this  was  accomplished  without  dilSiculty  or  damage,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  the  ship  was  backed  off  into  deep  water.      After  making  atack 
we  anchored  at  half-past  nine,  by  means  of  the  Hecla's  light,  the  weather 
being  now  so  foggy  as  well  as  dark  that  without  this  guide  we  could  not 
again  have  ventured  near  the  shore.    In  the  course  of  the  night  some  streams 
of  ice  came  in  upon  the  ships,  the  heavier  pieces  fixing  themselves  on  the 
rocks  on  which  we  had  grounded. 
Thur.  27.     Perceiving  at  daylight  on  the  27th  that  the  main  ice  had  nearly  reached 
us  and  was  still  advancing,  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  went  in  the  boats  in^ 
shore  to  search  for  some  security  against  it.     The  bottom  proved  so  rocky 
and  irregular  that  no  proper  place  could  be  met  with  till  we  had  rowed  a 
couple  of  miles  to  the  northward ;  and  here  we  came  to  a  snug  though  small 
cove  that  seemed  to  suit  our  purpose.     In  the  mean  time  the  ships  had  been 
directed  to  weigh,  in  doing  which  the  Fury,  being  hampered  by  a  light  and 
baffling  wind,  cast  the  wrong  way,  and  would  once  more  have  driven  upon 
the  rocks  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  the  Hecla's  boats,  which  Lieute- 
nant Hoppner  promptly  despatched  to  tow  her  clear  of  the  danger.    Leaving 
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buoys  at  the  proposed  anchorage,  we  returned  on  board  at  noon  ;  and  finding    |^^^* 
the  ice  had  advanced  nearly  a  mile  since  the  morning,  I  determined  to  lose 


no  time  in  securing  the  ships  from  its  approach,  and  accordingly  bore  up  for 
the  cove,  in  which,  after  passing  over  a  shoal  with  five  fathoms,  and  discover- 
ing another  dry  at  low  water,  we  anchored  at  two  P.M.  in  thirteen  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom.  An  officer  was  immediately  despatched  along  the  hills  to 
ascertain  before  dark  the  exact  position  of  the  ice,  which  he  reported  to  be 
quite  close  to  the  southward,  filling  up  the  entrance  of  the  inlet.  The  long- 
tailed  ducks  were  here  so  numerous,  that  I  believe  we  disturbed  some  thou- 
sands of  them  in  the  boats  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

On  the  28th  the  ice  still  continued  to  occupy  the  whole  mouth  of  the  Frid.  28. 
inlet ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  wind  increasing  to  a  strong  gale  from  Sat  29. 
the  E.N.E.,  and  there  being  no  room  to  drive,  we  were  obliged  to  drop  our 
second  anchors  under  foot.  A  good  deal  of  snow  fell  and  the  land  was 
now  entirely  covered  with  it,  except  a  horizontal  strip  of  black  along  the 
shores  which,  being  washed  by  the  sea  and  varying  in  breadth  according  to 
the  time  of  tide,  presented,  except  at  high  water,  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  uniform  whiteness  of  the  rest  of  the  land.  Notwithstanding  the  reflected 
light  occasioned  by  the  snow,  the  nights  were  at  this  period  so  dark,  that  we 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  shores  of  the  cove  at  the  distance  of  only  a 
cable's  length. 

The  gale  still  blew  hard  on  the  30th,  and  indeed  increased  so  much  atSund.30. 
night  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  strike  the  lower  yards,  and  send  the  top- 
gallant masts  on  deck.     This  continued  with  little  intermission  during  the  October. 
1st  of  October,  when  some  small  rain  fell,  which  immediately  freezing  made     ^"'  ' 
the  dedu  and  ropes  as  smooth  and  slippery  as  if  coated  with  glass.     The 
mercury  in  the  barometer  stood  at  29.36  inches  at  nooii,  being  its  minimum 
during  this  gale ;  it  then  gradually  rose,  though  the  wind  continued  with 
equal  or  even  increased  violence  for  more  than  six  and  thirty  hours  after- 
wards.   Tlie  thermometer  had  for  several  days  past  permanently  fallen  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  ^ff  at  night ;  which  change, 
together  with  the  altered  appearance  of  the  land,   and  the  rapid  formation    ' 
of  young  ice  near  the  shores,  gave  pretty  evident  notice  of  the  approach 
of  winter.       The  commencement  of  this  dreary  season  in  Ihese  regions, 
may  indeed,   be   fairly   dated  from   the   time  when   the    earth  no  longer 
receives  and  radiates  heat  enough  to  melt  the  snow  which  falls  upon  it. 
When  the  land  is  once  covered  with  this  substance^  so  little  calculated  to 


I    ABSTRACT  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  kept  on  board  Hi»  Majesty's  Ship 
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favour  the  absorption  of  heat,  the  frigorific  process  seems  to  be  carried  on    ^^^^- 
with  increased  vigour,  defining  very  clearly  the  change  from  summer  to 


winter,  with  little  or  no  intermediate  interval  to  which  the  name  of  autumn 
can  be  distinctly  assigned. 

•    The  gale  continuing  the  same  both  in  direction  and  force  on  the  2d,  I  Tues.  2. 
ordered  the  topmasts  to  be  struck  in  the  evening,  being  apprehensive  of 
starting  the  anchors  during  the  night  in  some  of  the  violent  squalls  that  blew 
off  the  land  ;  and  it  was  not  till  two  P.M.  on  the  3d  that  the  gale  began  to  Wed.  3. 
moderate.     The  evening  was  therefore  employed  in  Adding  the  topmasts 
and  top-gallant-masts,  and  in  other  preparations  for  moving ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  having  cast  by  hawsers  fastened  to  the  rocks,  we  left  the  Thur.  4. 
cove  at  eight  A.M.     A  boat  being  kept  ahead  to  sound,  discovered  and 
enabled  us  to  avoid  another  rocky  shoal  with  twelve  feet  water  upon  it,  and 
only  a  yard  or  two  in  breadth,  lying  a  little  to  the  northward  of  our  former 
track  into  the  cove. 

The  anchorage  we  had  now  left,  and  which  from  the  security  it  had 
afforded  us  obtained  the  name  of  Safety  Cove,  lies  in  lat.  6&^  31'  59",  and 

in  longitude,  by  chronometers,  83°  48'  54",  being  in  the  north-eastern  comer 

« 

of  a  considerable  bend  in  the  coast,  which  seems  to  be  full  of  dangerous 
rocks  and  shoals,  mostly  covered  by  the  tide,  and  is  therefore  distinguished 
on  the  chart  as  the  Bay  of  Shoals.  There  were  considerable  flocks  of 
the  long-tailed  duck  feeding  on  the  innumerable  shrimps  (cancer  imgaxt  of 
Phipps's  Voy.)  with  which  the  sea  swarmed  in  all  this  neighbourhood.  The 
ground  being  almost  wholly  covered  with  snow^  our  examination  of  the  natu- 
ral productions  was  necessarily  much  limited :  the  rocks  were  however  prin* 
cipally  of  gneiss,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  asbestous  actynolite  was  brought  on 
board  from  a  large  mass  of  that  substance. 

As  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  shoals,  all  sail  was  made  along-shore  to  the 
south-east.  We  found  the  ice  closely  packed  against  the  high  western  land, 
and  as  we  advanced  it  gradually  led  us  in  towards  the  eastern  shore  till,  at 
half-past  eleven  A.M.,  when  we  had  sailed  about  ten  miles  from  the  cove,  no 
passage  could  be  seen  from  the  crow's  nest  between  the  land  and  the  ice. 
Soon  after  noon,  therefore.  Captain  Lyon  and  myself,  accompanied  by  a  second 
boat  from  each  ship,  went  in-shore  to  look  for  a  place  in  which  we  might 
remain  till  the  ice  had  drifted  farther  down  the  inlet.  We  soon  succeeded 
in  discovering  a  roadstead  secure  enough  from  wind  and  sea,  but  open  to  the 
ice  in  the  event  of  its  taking  a  turn  that  way.    As  however  it  was  necessary 
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OcuA^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  return  a  part  of  the  digtance  sailed  in  the  momtag, 
v^^v<w  we  anchored  at  three  P.M.  in  seren  fathoms,  on  a  muddy  bottom,  being 
sheltered  by  a  point  of  land  to  the  southward,  and  by  an  island  to  the  north. 
Frid.  5.  The  ice  at  the  time  of  our  anchoring  was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  aad 
seemed  to  be  fast  driving  out  of  the  inlet.  About  midnight  however  the 
whole  body  was  observed  to  be  coming  in  upon  the  ships.  The  cables 
being  immediately  veered  to  prevent  the  anchors  starting,  the  holding- 
ground  proved  so  good  that  they  did  not  move.  The  Hecla  rode  a  very 
great  strain,  the  iloe-pieces  being  heavy  and  too  laige  to  find  their  way  past 
us.  Fortunately  however  the  pressure  of  the  ice  relaxed  soon  after,  and 
it  then  moved  out  again ;  so  that  not  the  smallest  damage  was  sustained  by 
either  ship.  The  wind  freshening  up  from  the  northward,  the  ice  again 
acquired  good  way  out  of  the  inlet  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  I  was  glad 
to  find,  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  prospect  from  the  hills  was  somewhat  more 
promising  than  before.  We  endeavoured  to  get  fresh  water  on  shore  here, 
but  found  all  the  ponds,  which  were  indeed  shallow,  hard  frozen  to  the 
bottom.  The  ground  vras  mostiy  covered  with  snow ;  but  in  some  places  on 
the  rocks  it  had  been  in  part  dissolved,  and  then  frozen  again  into  a  cake  of 
smooth  transparent  ice,  which  made  the  walking  very  slippery.  On  every 
smaller  stone  also,  and  round  the  decayed  stalk  of  each  plant  that  protruded 
through  the  snow,  a  knob  of  the  same  substance  was  formed,  and  these  reflect* 
ing  the  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun  had  a  very  brilliant  effect.  This  appearance 
seemed  to  us  worth  noticing,  as  it  shewed  the  difference  between  this  climate 
and  that  of  a  more  noithem  latitude  where,  after  the  snow  has  once  &llen, 
the  sun's  rays  have  not  power  to  produce  the  slightest  iq)pearance  of  glazing 
on  the  surface  till  late  in  the  spring.  A  flock  of  five  ptarmigans  and  the  track 
of  a  bear  were  seen.  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  also  distinctly  saw  a  hawk, 
whose  plumage  appeared  quite  white,  being  the  only  instance  in  which  such 
a  bird  was  met  with.  The  thermometer  being  at  15^  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  rising  only  to  IT'  at  two  P.M.,  much  young  ice  was  formed  in^ore. 
ENrery  attention  was  paid  to  the  clothing  of  the  ships'  companies  at  this 
period  when,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  change  of  temperature,  and  the 
necessity  of  frequent  exposure,  there  is  periiaps  as  much  to  apprehend  in 
this  respect  as  at  almost  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
Sat.  6.  The  ships  were  under  way  at  a  quarter  past  ux  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
the  wind  being  fresh  from  the  N.b.W.  and  the  thermometer  as  low  as  11^ 
The  ships'  bends  were  now  so  coated  with  ice  about  the  water-line,  that  we 
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had  to  beat  and  cut  it  off  to  prevent  its  impeding  their  way.  We  then  ran  October 
along  withotit  obstruction  till  we  had  passed  Cape  Edwards  when,  in  "^-^^r^ 
hauling  up  for  the  south  point  of  tiie  island  we  were  desirous  of  round* 
ing,  we  found  the  sea  oovered  with  ''  panCake  ice/'  which  however  beii^; 
thin  and  easily  moiled  among  its  several  component  parts,  does  not  offer 
any  considerable  impediment.  As  we  advanced  along  the  south  side  of  the 
island^  the  young  ice  began  to  occur  more  in  continuous  sheets,  and  as 
these  had  in  many  parts  been  broken,  and  overlaid  each  other  in  the 
manner  already  described  *,  the  obstruction  soon  became  greater.  To« 
wards  noon  'We  had  approached  the  south-east  point  of  the  island,  where 
we  found  the  packed  ice  stretching  dose  in  with  the  shore«  As  the 
management  of  the  ships  could  no  longer  be  depended  on»  hampered  as 
they  were  by  the  young  ice»  it  was  needless  at  {^resent  to  attempt  passing 
the  point :  we  therefore  hauled  up  towards  a  bay  which  here  very  oppor- 
tunely presented  itself^  and  in  whidi  I  determined  to  await  some  change  if 
anchorage  could  be  met  with.  Ab  swm  as  we  had  opened  the  bay,  and  a 
passage  could  be  found  for  the  boats  through  the  young  icoj  I  went  in  to 
sound  it,  accompanied  by  Ciq[>tain  Lyon,  and  finding  the  depth  regular  and 
the  ground  good,  anchMed  the  skips  at  three  P.M.  in  six  to  seven  laihoms. 
The  water  was  here  scf  clear  that  the  man  in  the  chains  was  somewhat 
alarmed  by  seeing  the  bottom  when  in  nine  fathoms  and  a  half,  and  at  our 
anchorage  a  shilling  might  have  been  easily  seen  upon  the  ground.  The 
soundings  on  the  south  side  of  this  island  we  found  remarkably  regular, 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  with  the  coast  we  bad  lately  left.  We  had 
above  thirty  fathoms  at  two  miles'  distance,  and  the  water  shoaled  very 
gradually  as  we  approached  the  western  point  of  the  bay,  where  we  bad  ten 
fathoms  within  two  ships'  lengths  of  the  grounded  ice,  which  here  as  well 
as  iJl  round  the  shores  of  the  bay  occurred  in  unusually  heavy  masses. 

Mr.  Boss  being  sent  aiii  shove  to  examine  the  state  of  ibe  ice  on  the  other 
side  of  the  point,  repojrteii  en  his  return  that  th^ere  Was  a  narrow  duannel 
between  the  floes  and  the  land,  but  no  anekoriQg-place  in  ease  of  our  being 
stopped.  There  being  now  only  an  bout's  daylight  remai^MEigr  tlie  young 
ice  fast  increasing,  and  a  Mrong  tide  fanning  in  the  offing,  I  Was  obliged  to 
rdlnquish  the  idea  of  moving  tall  the  morning* 

At  daylight  on  the  lik  1  deqiatched  Mr.  Crofuei  to  the  p^int,  beyond  Sub.  7. 

*  NarwtivcafthsVoyag^ef  181&4»,p.9a. 

H  2 
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Q^l  three  inches  and  a  quarter ;  bnt  being  in  some  places  much  lees,  seTend 
^^vw  officers  and  men  fell  in  and,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  firm  place  to  rest 
on,  nimroffly  escaped  a  more  serious  inconvenience  than  a  thorough  wetting. 
The  whole  sheet  of  ice,  even  in  those  parts  which  easily  bore  &  man's 
weight,  had  a  waring  motion  under  the  feet,  like  that  of  leather  or  any  otiier 
tough  flexible  substance  set  afloat ;  a  property  which  is  I  believe  peculiar  to 
sidt-water  ke. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  this  our  first  season  of  navigation,  and  consi- 
dering what  progress  we  had  made  towards  the  attunment  of  our  main 
object,  it  was  impossible,  however  trifling  that  progress  mi^t  i^^ar  t^Kin 
the  chart,  not  to  experience  considerable  satisfaction.     Small  as  our  actuid 
advance  had  been  towards  Behring'B  Strait,  the  extent  of  coast  newly  ^s- 
covered  and  minutely  explored  in  pursuit  of  our  object,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
last  eight  weeks,  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred  leagues,  neariy  half 
of  which  belonged  to  the  continent  of  North  America.     This  service,  not- 
withstanding  our  constant  exposure  to  the  risks  which  intricate,  ehofd»  and 
unknown  channels,  a  sea  loaded  with  ice,  and  a  rapid  tide  concurred  in  pre- 
ovidentially  been  effected  without  injury  to  the  ships,  w 
>fficers  and  men ;  and  we  had  now  once  more  met  with  tole- 
»r  the  ensuing  wintnr,  when  obliged  to  relinquish .  farther 
le  season.     Above  all,  however,  I  derived  the  most  sincere 
a  conviction  of  having  left  no  part  of  the  coast  from  Repulse 
a  8tate  of  doubt  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  continent  And 
now  in  sight  from  the  hills  extended  no  farther  to  the  east- 
a  N.N.E.  bearing,  we  ventured  to  indulge  a  sanguine  hope 
ry  near  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  America,  and  that  the 
«  next  season  would  ^d  ns  emjdoy ing  our  best  eforts  in  ' 
■a  northern  shores. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PRSCAimONS  FOft  THE  SBGtJRITY  OF  THB  flBIPS  AND  THBOt  flVOlECfr— *AND  FOB  TBB 
HEALTH  AKD  COMFORT  OF  THE  CREWa-— ESTABUSBlffElIT  OF  THEATRICAL  ENTER* 
tAlNMEliTS  AND  flCHOOLfl — BEBCTION  OF  AN  0B8EftVAT0B7  AND  BOOSE  ON  8HORB*«^ 
STATE  OF  HEALTH  AT  THI8  FBRIOD^^FARTIAL  DISRUPTION  OF  THE  1GB  IN  THE  BAT 
—ANCHORS  AND  CABLES  TAKEN  TO  THE  SHORB-^^RADUAL  INCRBASE  OF  COU>»  AF- 
PEARANOS  OF  THE  AimORA  BOREALIt  ON  SEVERAL  OCCASIONS^  AND  TAHIOUS  OTHER 
METBOftOLOOlCAL  PHENOICENA  TO  THE  CL09E  OF  THE  TEAR  1821. 

Our  operations  at  sea  being  now  at  an  end  for  the  season,  my  dbief  attention   I82i. 
was  directed  to  the  security  of  the  ships,  and  to  the  various  internal  arrange-  ^^^^^^' 
ments  which  experience  suggested  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  clean- 
liness,  healthy  and  comfort  during  the  winter,  as  well  as  for  the  economical 
expenditure  of  the  provisions,  ftiel,  and  other  stores. 

The  situation  which  circumstances  obliged  us  to  put  up  with  for  our 
winter-quarters,  was  by  na  means  a«  secure  as  could  have  been  wished.  The 
bay,  though  as  fine  a  roadstead  as  could  have  been  desired  if  situated  in  a 
temperate  climate,  was.  still  only  a  roadstead  ;  and,  being  entirely  open  to 
the  south,  was  exposed  to  a  pressure  from  ice  in  that  direction,  unless 
the  solid  floe  now  about  to  be  formed  round  the  ships  should  shortly  become 
suftcient  to  guard  them  from  external  injury.  There  was  some  reason, 
however,  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  protection ;  for,  as  the  spring-tides 
qiproached,  the  numerous  grounded  masses  around  the  shores  of  the  bay  began 
to  evince  symptoms  of  instability,  one  or  two  having  fallen  over  and  others 
turned  round ;  so  that  these  masses  might  be  loolced  upon  rather  as  dangerous 
neighbours,  likely  to  create  a  premature  disruption  of  the  ice,  thwti  as  the 
means  of  security  which,  in  seas  not  subject  to  any  considerable  rise  of  tide, 
they  had  so  often  proved  to  us  on  former  occasions.  To  these  circumstances 
was  added  our  uncertainty  whether  very  high  tides,  during  the  winter,  might 
not  crack  the  ice,  thereby  exposing  the  ships  to  the  double  danger  of  being 
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^^V^  **  nipped  "  about  their  water-line,  and  of  being  drifted  out  of  the  bay  by  north- 
'  erly  gales.  That  which  was*  however,  perhaps  the  most  to  be  apprehended 
was  the  possibility  of  the  ships  being  forced  into  shoal  water,  without  de- 
taching themselves  from  the  mass  of  ice  cemented  to  their  bends,  the  weight 
of  which,  hanging  upon  the  sides  of  a  ship  left  aground  by  the  tide,  could  not 
but  produce  very  serious  injury. 

Such  were  the  principal  contingencies  to  which  we  were  liable,  and  which, 
though  we  happily  escaped  them  all,  rendered  our  present  situation  an  ex- 
periment I  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  trying.  As  a  measure  of 
precaution  we  began  by  removing  the  ships  into  rather  deeper  water,  by 
cutting  the  ice  astern,  so  that  they  now  lay  in  full  six  fathoms  at  low  water. 
Several  hawsers  were  also  secured  to  the  grounded  masses  ahead  of  the 
ships,  and  the  chain-cables  kept  bent  till  some  idea  could  be  formed  of  the 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  ice,  under  the  various  circumstances  of  wind 
and  tide  that  might  occur.  The  disposition  of  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails 
was  next  determined  on.  The  fore  and  main-top  masts  were  kept  fidded, 
the  top-gallant-masts  (except  the  Fury's  main  one,  which  was  kept  up  for  the 
electrometer-chain,)  were  struck,  the  lower  yards  got  down  to  the  housing, 
the  topsail-yards,  gaff,  jib-boom,  and  spritsail-yard  remaining  in  their  proper 
places.  The  topsails  and  courses  were  kept  bent  to  the  yards,  the  sheets 
being  unrove,  and  the  clues  tucked  in.  The  rest  of  the  bending-sails  were 
stowed  on  deck  to  prevent  their  thawing  during  the  winter ;  and  the  spare 
spars  were  lashed  over  the  ships'  sides*  to  leave  a  clear  space  for  taking  ex- 
ercise in  bad  weather. 

In  these  arrangements  I  had  kept  in  view  a  determination  to  send  nothing 
out  of  the  ships  during  the  winter,  as  well  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  loss  by 
robbery  should  any  natives  visit  us,  as  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
wear  and  tear,  incurred,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  the  removal  of  stores  to  and 
from  the  shore.  With  the  same  view,  it  was  my  first  intention  to  keep  all  the 
boats  hanging  at  the  davits,  but  the  carpenter  of  the  Fury  having  represented 
their  liability  to  injury  by  frost,  if  not  protected  by  a  covering  of  snow,  I  then 
proposed  placing  them  on  the  ice  near  the  ships.  This  plan  however  I  was 
also  induced  subsequently  to  relinquish,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  ice  by  the  winter's  tides,  and  we  therefore 
hauled  them  on  shore  and,  placing  their  gear  in  them,  covered  them  with  snow. 

About  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  the  bay,  when  the  thermometer  had  fallen 
nearly  to  ssero,  the  condensation  of  vapour  upon  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck. 
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and  in  the  cabins  near  the  hatchways,  commenced  just  as  it  had  done  at  a  J|^^' 
similar  temperature  before.  To  remedy  this  evil,  no  time  was  lost  in  lighting 
a  fire  in  the  warming-stove  upon  the  orlop-deck,  every  thing  being  previously 
moved  from  its  neighbourhood  that  was  likely  to  create  danger.  The  iron 
tanks  in  the  main  hatchway  were  laid  bare  on  the  top,  and  the  interstices 
betweeii  them  filled  with  sand,  to  form  a  secure  platform  in  front  of  the  fire ; 
and  the  sail-room  bulk-heads  and  stancheons  covered  with  sheet  copper. 
Four  steady  men,  of  whom  one  was  a  petty  officer,  were  appointed  to  attend 
the  fire  in  regular  watches,  being  made  responsible  for  the  due  expenditure 
of  the  fuel,  and  for  the  safety  of  every  thing  about  the  stove.  They  had 
likewise  particular  charge  of  the  fire-engine,  buckets,  and  two  tanks  of 
water,  all  of  which  were  kept  in  the  hatchway  in  constant  readiness  in  case 
of  accidents.  In  addition  to  these  precautions,  some  general  regulations 
were  established  for  stationing  the  ofiicers  and  men  in  the  event  of  fire; 
and  a  hole  was  directed  to  be  kept  open  in  the  ice  alongside  each  ship,  to 
ensure  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supply  of  water. 

In  twelve  hours  after  lighting  the  stove  not  a  drop  of  moisture  remained. 
The  stream  of  air  in  the  vessel  on  the  lower  deck  was  rapid,  constant,  and 
above  120^  of  Fahrenheit ;  that  in  the  cabins  near  the  apparatus  about  100^, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  flue  in  my  cabin,  at  the  distance  of  forty-six  feet  from 
the  air-vessel,  it  rose  to  65^  on  the  first  evening,  and  on  the  two  following 
days  to  70^  and  72°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  time 
was  a  few  degrees  above  zero.  To  prevent  the  flues  which  were  of  sheet 
iron  from  parting  too  readily  with  their  heat,  the  most  exposed  parts,  espe- 
cially about  the  opening  of  the  hatchway-door,  were  coated  with  fearnought, 
a  kind  of  woollen  stuff  which,  from  its  slowly-conducting  property,  was  con- 
sidered well  calculated  to  retain  the  warmth,  and  thus  to  convey  some  por- 
tion of  it  to  the  after-cabins*.  The  quantity  of  coals  for  which  this  stove 
was  purposely  constructed  was  five  pecks,  or  a  bushel  and  a  quarter,  per  day ; 

*  This  apparatiifl  completely  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  uniform  and  comfort- 
aUe  temperature  on  the  lower-deck  throughout  the  winter,  as  will  appear  by  the  column 
inserted  for  that  purpose  in  the  Meteorological  Abstracts.  The  mean  temperature  shewn  in 
this  column,  viewed  in  connexion  with  that  next  to  it^  containing  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  a  good  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  warming  the  deck. 

For  the  warming  of  the  cabins  abaft  the  main-mast,  it  was  by  no  means  so  efficacious. 
This  defect  was  in  some  measure  anticipated,  from  the  impracticabihty  of  placing  the  stove 
lower  in  the  ship,  so  as  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  air. 
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o^tob     ^^^  by  nv^y  of  experiment  we  now  commenced  with  a  proportion  of  oviy 
'  four  pecks,  with  which  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  throi^hout  the  twenty* 
four  hoQi^s ;  and  this  quantity  was  subsequently  found  suffieiettt  during  the 
whole  of  this  winter. 

'£he  provisions  supplied  to  the  Expediticm  were  calculated  to  last,  at  full 
allowance,  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  preceding  ist  of  July,  the 
day  the  transport  left  us ;  but  as,  in  case  of  our  passing  three  winters  in  the 
ke,  and  at  leii^h  efieoting  our  object,  it  weukl  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
extend  our  resources  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1824,  such  arrangements  were 
now  commenced  as  were  requisite  for  that  puipose.  Such  indeed  was  the 
anbounded  liberality  with  which  all  our  suj^ies  had  been  furnished,  particu- 
larly in  the  important  article  of  Donkin  and  Gamble's  {U'eserred  meats,  which 
contain  great  nutriment  in  a  small  bulk,  that  by  a  judicious  scale  preriously 
made  out  by  Mr.  Hooper,  it  was  only  necessary  to  adopt,  during  the  inactive 
season  of  each  winter,  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  usual  proportion  of  bread 
and  spirits,  and  of  one-sixth  of  the  ordinary  allowance  of  sugar.  This  reduc- 
tion could  hardly  be  considered  a  privation,  for  the  bread  was  still  sufficient, 
and  the  spirits  much  more  Ikan  enough,  for  men  who  had  no  very  laborious 
duties  to  perform.  ' 

The  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  due  cleaidiness  among  the  ships' 
companies  were  principally  the  same  as  those  established  on  the  preceding 
voyage.  The  superior  warmth,  however,  which  we  could  now  command 
between  decks,  rendered  the  drying  of  the  clothes  and  the  airing  of  the 
bedding  a  matter  of  comparative  facility ;  while  the  comfort  the  men  expe- 
rienced from  sleeping  in  hammocks,  instead  of  standing  bed-places,  now  be- 
came so  apparent,  that  the  prejudice  at  first  existing  among  them  on  this 
score  soon  wore  off.  This  prejudice  had  indeed  principally  arisen  from  the 
daily  removal  and  replacing  of  the  hammocks,  a  trouble  which,  perhaps, 
occupied  each  man  ten  minutes  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  which  was  not 
necessary  with  the  bed-places.  This  very  circumstance,  however,  is  perhaps 
what  constitutes  the  chief  superiority  of  one  plan  over  the  other  ;  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  ship  being  thus  materially  promoted,  and 
the  bedding  removed  during  the  whole  day  from  the  possibility  of  imbibing 
moisture  from  the  victuals,  breath,  and  other  sources. 

While  care  was  thus  taken  to  adopt  all  the  physical  means  within  our  reach, 
for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  comfort  among  the  crews,  recounge  was 
also  had  to  some  of  a  moral  nature,  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  useful 
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auxiliaries  in  the  pfonioticm  of  dfiese  desirable  objects.  It  would  perhaps,  r}^^}: 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  situaction  in  which  cheerfulness  is  more  to  be 
desired,  or  less  likely  to  be  maintained,  than  among  a  set  of  persons  (and 
those  persons  seamen  too,)  secluded  for  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  period 
from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  having  little  or  no  employment  but  that  which  is 
in  a  manner  created  to  prevent  idleness^  and  subject  to  a  degree  of  tedious 
monotony  ill  according  with  their  usual  habits.  It  was  not,  however,  simply 
as  a  general  principle,  applicable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  situations 
and  societies,  that  the  preservation  of  cheerfulness  and  good-humour  was  in 
our  case  particularly  desirable,  but  as  immediately  connected  with  the  pre* 
vention  of  that  disease  to  which  our  crews  were  most  liable,  and  which  in- 
deed, in  all  human  probability,  we  had  alone  any  cause  to  dread.  The 
astonishing  effects  [nroduced  by  the  passions  of  the  mind,  in  inducing  or 
removing  scorbutic  symptoms,  are  too  well  known  to  need  confirmation,  or  to 
admit  doubt ;  those  calculated  to  excite  hope,  and  to  impart  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  to  the  mind,  having  been  invariably  found  to  aid  in  a  surprising 
manner  the  cure  of  this  extraordinary  disease,  and  those  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture to  aggravate  its  fatal  malignity.  As  a  source  therefore  of  rational  amuse* 
ment  to  the  men,  soon  after  our  arrival,  I  proposed  to  Captain  Lyon  and  the 
officers  of  both  ships  once  more  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, from  which  so  much  benefit  in  this  way  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
been  derived.  This  proposal  was  immediately  and  unanimously  acquiesced 
in ;  Captain  Lyon  obligingly  undertook  to  be  our  manager  and,  some  pre- 
paration having  been  made  for  this  purpose  previous  to  leaving  England, 
every  thing  was  soon  arranged  for  performing  a  play  on  board  the  Fury  once 
a  fortnight.  In  this,  as  in  more  important  matters,  our  former  experience 
gave  many  useful  hints.  Our  theatre  was  now  laid  out  on  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  scale,  its  decorations  much  improved  and,  what  was  no  less  es- 
sential both  to  actors  and  audience,  a  more  efficient  plan  adopted  for  warm- 
ing it,  by  which  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  temperature  several  degrees 
above  aero  on  each  night  of  performance  throughout  the  winter  *. 
To  furnish  rational  and  useful  occupation  to  the  men,  on  the  other  evenings, 

*  While  on  the  subject  of  our  plays,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  just  before  we  left 
England,  a  large  and  handsome  phantasmagoria  or  magic  lantern  had  been  presented  to  me 
for  the  use  of  the  Expedition,  by  a  lady  who  persisted  in  keeping  her  name  a  secret  to  those 
whom  she  was  thus  serving.     This  apparatus,  which  was  excellent  of  its  kind^  was  firequently 

R  2 
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J^^  a  school  was  also  established  under  the  Tohmtary  superintendenee  of  Mr* 
'  Halse,  for  the  instruction  of  such  of  the  men  as  were  willing  to  take  adrma^ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  or  of  improTing  in 
those  acquirements.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  on  board  the  Heda,  Ben- 
jamin White,  one  of  the  seamen  who  had  been  educated  at  Christ  Chuidi 
school,  volunteering  to  officiate  as  school-master.  TaUes  were  set  up  for  the 
purpose  in  the  midship  part  of  the  lower  deck ;  some  of  the  men  already  thus 
qualified  undertook  the  task  of  assisting  in  the  instruction  of  their  shipmates, 
and  thus  were  about  twenty  individuals  belonging  to  each  ship  occupied 
every  evening  from  six*  till  eight  o'clock.  I  made  a  point  of  visiting  the 
school  occasionally  during  the  winter,  by  way  of  encouraging  the  men  in 
this  praise-worthy  occupation,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  seldom 
experienced  feelings  of  higher  gratification  than  in  this  rare  and  interesting 
sight. 

While  these  internal  arrangements  were  making,  the  interests  of  science 
were  not  neglected.  A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself 
selected  a  spot  for  the  portable  observatory,  which  was  immediately  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  making  magnetic  observations ;  and  as  soon  as  the  car- 
penters could  be  spared  from  the  necessary  duties  of  the  ships,  a  house  was 
built  for  the  reception  of  the  instruments  requisite  in  conducting  the  other 
observations  and  experiments.  A  portion  of  the  house  was,  by  Mr.  Fisher's 
suggestion,  parted  off  as  an  observatory,  having  slits  to  open  in  the  roof  and 
sides  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  This  method  was  considered  likely 
to  be  especially  useful  in  a  series  of  observations  for  the  atmospheric  refrac- 
tion, which  Mr.  Fisher  proposed  making  at  low  temperatures,  and  which  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  the  repeating-circle,  and  of 
most  other  instruments  in  severely  cold  weather,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
do,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  warm  apartment.  The  house  was  built 
of  our  spare  boat-plank,  the  sides,  which  were  double  and  filled  with  sand 
between,  being  fixed  to  capstan  bars  set  upright,  and  sunk  two  feet  into  the 
ground,  which  we  found  quite  loose  and  dry  for  about  thirty  inches  below 
the  surface ;  beyond  that  depth  it  was  frozen  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock,  re- 
quiring extreme  labour  in  digging  into  it.     The  larger  apartment,  in  which  a 

resorted  to  during  this  and  the  succeeding  winter ;  and  I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  thia 
mode,  the  only  one  in  my  power,  of  thanking  our  benefactress  and  assuring  her  that  her 
present  afforded  a  fund  of  amusement  fully  answering  her  kind  intentions. 
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stove  was  placed,  ocnild  at  all  times  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  but  the  ^^^i* 
observatory-part  when  the  slits  were  open  derived  of  course  but  little  ad- 
vantage in  this  way ;  and  Mr.  Fisher  in  vun  endeavoured  to  keep  his  dock 
going  in  it,  when  it  would  have  been  most  convenient  as  well  as  most  interest* 
ing  to  have  done  so.  The  house  was  also  of  service  for  receiving  die  che- 
mical  apparatus,  and  materials  furnished  for  certain  experiments  recommended 
by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  as  for  conducting  those  experi- 
ments whenever  circumstances  would  permit  during  the  winter-months.  The 
electrometer-chain  was  hoisted  up  to  the  Fury's  masthead,  the  point  of  pla- 
tina  being  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
lower  end  secured  to  the  ice  several  yards  from  the  ship's  side.  As  the 
usual  method  of  hoisting  it  up  at  sea,  attached  to  a  line  of  the  same  length 
by  means  of  a  number  of  short  glass  rods,  ajqieared  an  uncertain  mode  of 
insulating  the  chain,  a  more  effectual  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Fisher  was 
afterwards  adopted.  A  long  plank  being  firmly  secured  up  and  down  the 
royal-mast,  several  glass  rods  three  or  four  feet  apart  were  fixed  to  it  hori- 
zontally :  the  links  being  attached  to  the  outer  ends  of  these  as  a  support, 
the  line  was^  altogether  removed  ;  so  that  when  the  lower  end  of  the  chain 
was  fastened  also  by  glass  rods,  the  whole  was  kept  free  Atom  contact  and 
thus  effectually  insulated.  A  tide-pole  marked  to  feet  and  inches  was  drop- 
ped through  the  fire-hole,  and  firmly  moored  to  the  bottom  by  a  heavy  weight ; 
and  an  accurate  account  of  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides  registered  in  a 
table  in  the  log-book  throughout  the  winter. 

It  was  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  observe  the  excellent  health  en- 
joyed by  our  people  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  various  comforts  which  were 
likely  to  ensure  its  continuance.  The  only  man  on  the  Fury's  sick-list  was 
John  Reid,  carpenters'  mate,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  cold  and  cough 
occasioned  by  eiqx>sing  himself  when  overheated  by  work,  had  been  for 
several  weeks  confined  with  an  inflammatory  complaint,  which  threatened  to 
be  of  a  very  serious  and  alarming  nature.  He  was  just  at  this  time  in  some 
respects  better,  having  nearly  lost  the  cough,  but  was  still  in  a  delicate  and 
precarious  state.  Every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  the  dryness,  warmth, 
and  ventilation  of  the  sick-bay,  in  which  a  fire  was  kept  alight  during  a  part 
of  the  day,  and  subsequently,  as  the  cold  increased,  during  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  preserving  a  high  and  equable  temperature  of  about  60''. 
This  and  other  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  the  sick  rendered  it 
little  less  comfortable  than  the  ward  of  a  Regular  hospital. 
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1^21-  Soon  after  our  arrival  here.  Captain  Lyon  expressed  a  wish  that  hi» 
'  officers  and  men,  irith  himself,  should  attend  divine  service  on  board  the 
Pury,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ships  in  winter-quarters.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  Mr.  Fisher  concurred  with  me  in  thinking  in  every  respeet 
desirable,  was  accordingly  made,  and  we  formed  one  congre^tion  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter.  Our  lower-deck  afforded  abundance  of  aeconmodatioo 
in  this  respect ;  some  psalm  tunes,  which  had  been  purposely  set  upon  an 
organ,  were  played  at  the  |»roper  intervalfi  of  the  service,  and  our  little 
church  formed  a  pleasing  and  interesting  scene  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  be 
interested  by  scenes  of  this  nature. 

Our  people  were  sent  out  to  walk  for  exercise  whenever  the  weather  was 
favourable,  and  the  duties  of  the  ships  did  not  affiled  them  sufficient  em- 
ployment ;  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  together,  under  an  officer,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  proper  arms.  Finger-posts  were  also  erected,  as  before, 
in  various  parts  of  the  island  near  the  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  per- 
sons to  the  ships  if  surprised  by  snow-drifts. 

The  weather  continued  wintery  and  inclement  from  the  time  of  our  arrival 
in  the  bay  ;  but  the  rapid  equinoctial  spring-tides  coming  on  soon  after, 
prevented  the  permanent  freezing  of  the  sea  in  the  offing.  The  sheet  of 
ice  which  had  formed  in  the  bay  was  also  in  part  detached  by  one  of  the 
boats  having  been  hauled  over  it,  her  keel  leaving  a  score  which,  like  those 
on  glass  made  by  the  scratch  of  a  diamond,  caused  it  to  separate  just  in 
that  place :  a  fresh  sheet  was  however  formed  in  the  course  of  eight  and 
forty  hours,  which  appeared  sufficient  to  secure  us  from  external  pressure. 
The  flood-tide  was  observed  to  come  from  the  north-east  and  to  set,  at 
spring-tides,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  phenomenon 
called  frost  smoke,  or  the  "  barber,"  being  the  vapour  arising  from  the 
sea,  rendered  visible  by  condensation,  made  its  appearance  when  the  ther- 
mometer sunk  to  2°  or  3°  below  zero,  but  at  that  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere it  was  not  very  dense. 

Before  the  ships  were  permanently  frozen  in,  several  black  whales  came 
up  to  blow  in  the  small  pools  left  open  by  our  cutting  the  ice.  As  a 
supply  of  oil  would  have  been  particularly  acceptable  just  at  this  period, 
every  endeavour  was  made  to  strike  one  of  them,  but  without  success ;  the 
young  ice  preventing  the  boats  from  approaching  them  notwithstanding 
the  ardour  of  our  Greenland  sailors  in  this  pursuit. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  myriads  of  small  shrimps,  fcancer  nugax,) 
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wUch  for  some  weeks  past  bad  been  observed  near  the  surface   of  the  ^^^^^' 

^  October. 


sea.  These  insecte  were  foirad  to  be  still  as  numerocis  as  ever  in  any 
hole  we  akade  in  the  ice ;  and  such  was  the  extreme  avidity  with  which 
they  immediately  seised  upon  any  meat  |Hit  overboard,  to  thaw  or 
soak  for  ihe  sake  of  freshness,  that  Captain  Lyon  to-day  sent  me  a  goose 
to  lode  at,  belonging  to  the  olSioers  of  the  Heda,  that  had  been  thus 
deposited  withm  their  reach  only  eight  and  forty  hours,  and  from  which 
they  had  eaten  every  ounce  of  meat,  leaving  only  a  skeleton  most  deli- 
cately cleaned.  Our  men  had  before  remained  that  their  meat  sufi^red 
unusual  loss  of  substance  by  soaking,  but  did  not  know  to  what  cause  to 
attribute  the  deficiency.  :  We  took  advantage  however  of  the  hunger  of 
these  depredators  to  procure  complete  skeletons  of  small  animals,  for  pre- 
servation as  anatomical  specimens,  enclosing  them  in  a  net  or  bag  with 
holes,  to  which  the  shrimps  could  have  access,  but  which  prevented  the 
loss  of  any  of  the  limbs,  should  the  cartilage  of  the  joints  be  eaten.  For 
want  of  this  latter  precaution  some  specimens  were  at  first  rendered  im- 
perfect. 

A  thermometer  placed  in  the  sun  at  noon  to-day  stood  at  32^,  that  in  the 
shade  being  at  5°.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  witnessed,  for  the 
third  time  in  my  life,  that  peculisur  and  delicate  colouring  of  the  clouds 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  my  narrative  of  the  last  voyage,  on 
the  16th  and  29th  of  April,  1820.  The  red  tint  was,  as  on  both  those  occa- 
sions, nearest  to  the  sun,  and  the  clouds  on  which  the  colours  were  exhi- 
bited were  passing  within  four  or  five  degrees  of  that  object. 

We  were  occupied  about  this  time  in  getting  to  hand  in  the  holds  the  Wed.  17 
supply  of  provisions  that  would  be  required  for  the  next  six  months,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  opening  the  hatches  oftener  than  once  a 
week  ;  an  arrangement  which  was  found  extremely  conducive  to  the  clean- 
liness of  the  lower-deck,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  men  personally.  While 
doing  this,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  place  all  the  lemon-juice,  piclcles, 
cranberries,  and  any  other  articles  liable  to  damage  by  frost,  as  nearly 
amidships  as  possible.  A  single  cask  of  lemon-juice  was  however  left  in 
contact  with  the  ship*s  side  as  an  experiment,  of  which  some  account  will 
be  given  in  another  place.  Mr.  Hooper  having  exposed  a  portion  of  this 
fluid  to  a  low  temperature  on  deck,  observed  it  to  congeal,  when  a  ther- 
mometer immersed  in  it  stood  at  25°,  into  a  thick  but  soft  consistence  not 
sufiiciently  solid  to  break  a  glass  bottle. 
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o^^        Several  white  foxes  had  about  this  period  been  caught  in  traps  set  on 

v^^Y^w  shore,  and  were  kept  on  board  by  the  officers,  with  the  hope  of  taming 
them.  Some  account  of  these  beautiful  little  animals  is  given  in  another 
part  of  this  winter's  narrative.    The  thermometer  rose  as  high  as  21^  on  the 

Thur.  18.  morning  of  the  18th,  and  thick  snow  continued  falling  incessantly  for  many 
hours ;  this  remained  in  a  very  soft  state  upon  the  ice,  and  clung  quite  fast  to 
the  rigging,  in  both  these  respects  differing  essentially  from  what  we  had 
experienced  during  any  part  of  our  stay  at  Melville  Island.  A  pair  of  snow- 
boots  were  now  issued  grafts  to  each  individual  in  the  Expedition,  being 
part  of  a  stock  of  extra  warm  clothing  liberally  furnished  by  Government, 
to  be  supplied  to  the  officers  and  men,  at  my  discretion,  as  occasion  should 
require.  These  boots  were  made  of  strong  drab  cloth  with  thick  soles  of 
cork,  the  slowly  conducting  property  of  which  substance,  together  with 
their  large  size,  allowing  a  free  circulation  to  the  blood,  afforded  the  ut- 
most comfort  that  could  be  desired.  Boots  or  shoes  of  leather  never  retain 
the  warmth  long,  under  circumstances  of  very  severe  exposure. 

Frid.  19.  On  the  I9th  we  began  to  put  on  the  housing-cloths  for  covering  in  the 
upper  decks,  and  thus  ensuring  a  comfortable  and  sheltered  place  for 
walking  in  any  weather  during  the  winter.  These  cloths  were  composed 
of  the  same  stout  and  serviceable  material  as  before,  but  were  now  painted 
of  a  light  colour  instead  of  black,  under  the  idea,  suggested  by  some  scientific 
gentlemen  in  London,  of  preventing  in  a  certain  degree  the  radiation  of 
heat.  As  it  was  a  great  convenience,  as  well  as  saving  of  candles,  to  admit 
daylight  by  the  cabin  and  gun-room  skylights,  during  the  three  hours 
which,  even  at  the  darkest  period,  we  should  have  in  this  latitude,  the 
housing  was  not  carried  the  whole  way  aft,  but  finished  by  a  screen  a  little 
abaft  the  mainmast,  which  with  a  door  at  the  gangway  was  found  quite 
sufficient  for  every  useful  purpose  :  a  door  with  a  pulley  was  also  fixed 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  of  the  ladders  communicating  with  the  upper 
deck.  Instead  of  the  planks  used  on  the  former  voyage  for  resting  the 
housing-cloths  upon,  and  which  took  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the  stowage, 
we  now  substituted  ropes,  set  up  to  the  midship  spars,  and  to  others  over 
the  ships'  sides,  after  the  manner  of  what  seamen  call  **  jack-stays,'*  which 
answered  quite  as  well  if  not  better  than  the  other  plan. 

Sat.  20.  ^^  ^^^  20th,  the  thermometer  again  fell  to  zero  at  ten  A.M.,  and  by  mid- 
night as  low  as  — 10°,  the  temperature  gradually  decreasing  as  the  wind 
backed  to  the  W.N.W.  during  the  two  last  days.     A  spirit  thermometer  was 
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now  siibstitated  for  die  mercurial  one,  for  registering  tlie  temperature  of  the    ^^^^* 
tftinosphere ;  and  that  of  the  sea/ which  always  remained  nearly  the  same  in 


the  winter,  was  only  taken  occasionally  iii  futulre. 

On  the  21st  there  was  a  considerable  space  of  open  water  in  the  offing  to  San.  21. 
the  southward  and  eastward,  from  which  a  cloud  of  frost-smoke  constantly 
ii»ued,  driTibg  like  a  fog  with  the  wind.     The   ships'  companies   amused 
tliemselves^  in  the  course  of  their  afternoon  walk,  with  sliding  upon  the  ice 
in  a  pond,  from  which  we  were  still  able  to  procure  water  a  couple  of  feet 
below  the  surface,  though  the  pond  was  not  a  deep  one :  this  advantage' 
Ire  enjoyed  as  late  as  the  d6th  of  November,  after  which  we  had  recourse 
entirely  to  snow  melted  by  artificial  means.     The  thermometer  falling  to* 
^  13^  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  ships'  timbers  began  to  crack  a  little,  in^ 
consequence  of  the  freezing  of  the  juices  of  the  wood.     I  expected  this  to 
have  occurred  in  a  greater  degree  with  the  Fury  than  with  the  Hecla,  the 
latter  having  been  already  seasoned  to  a  cold  climate ;  but  on  inquiry  I 
understood  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  both'  during  the  present  and  the. 
succeeding  winter.     On  the  23d  there  was  a  considerable  snow-drift,  theTue8.22. 
wincl  blowing  strong  from  the  westward ;    but  the  snow  being  less  fine,  and' 
not  so  easily  raised  by  the  wind,  made  the  atmosphere  much  less  thick  than 
in  a  higher  northern  latitude. 

The  wind  veering  to  the  S.E.  on  the  24th  and  25th,  the  thermometer  gra-Thur.25. 
dually  rose  to  -f-23''.  I  may  possibly  incur  the  charge  of  afiectation  in  stating, 
that  this  temperature  was  much  too  high  to  be  agreeable  to  us ;  but  it  is  never- 
iheless  the  fact,  that  every  body  felt  and  complained  of  the  change.  We 
had  often  before  remarked,  that  considerable  alterations  in  the  temperature 
df  the  atmosphere  are  as  sensibly  felt  by  the  human  frame,  at  a  very  low 
part  of  the  scale,  as  in  the  higher.  The  difference  consists  only  in  this,  that 
^  change  from  —  40°  upwards  to  about  zero  is  usually  a  very  welcome  one, 
while  from  zero  to  the  freezing-point,  as  in  the  instance  just  alluded  to. 
It  becomes  to  persons  in  our  situation  rather  an  inconvenience  than 
otherwise.  This  may  be  more  readily  imagined,  by  considering  that  our 
Nothing,  beddinig,  fires,  and  other  precautions  against  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  having  been  once  adapted  to  a  low  degree  of  cold,  an  increase  of 
temj^rature  renders  them  oppressive  and  inconvenient ;  while  any  reduction 
(of  the  first  two  at  least)  is  impracticable  with  safety.  To  this  must  be 
added,  that  at  this  temperature  the  snow  becomes  too  soft  for  convenient 
walking,  and  the  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  crevices  and  linings  of  the  officers' 
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1821.   weather  and  considerable  snow-drift.     For  several  days  about  this  period 

y^^mj  the  weather  continued  remarkably  mild,  the  thermometer  generally  rising  as 
high  as  from  +  20°  to  +28"*  in  the  course  of  the  day,  from  the  6th  to  the 
16th.  Most  of  our  necessary  arrangements  for  the  security  of  the  ships  and 
stores  during  the  winter  being  now  completed,  the  people  were  employed  in 
what  they  called  *'  rigging  the  theatre,"  and  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  the 
officers  performed  the  play  of  the  "  Rivals,"  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
both  ships'  companies. 

Sua.  11.  At  two  P.M.  on  the  11th,  it  now  being  the  time  of  spring-tides,  we  ob- 
served a  large  crack  in  the  ice  near  each  of  the  ships,  which  on  examination 
was  found  to  extend  a  considerable  distance  outside  of  them.  As  it  appeared 
very  probable  that  a  complete  separation  might  take  place,  in  which  case  the 
ships  would  have  been'  drifted  out  of  the  bay,  several  fresh  hawsers  were  run 

Mon.  12.  out  a-head  and  attached  to  the  grounded  masses.  On  the  following  day,  in 
order  to  obtain  all  the  security  in  our  power,  some  anchors  and  a  bower- 
cable  were  run  out  and  fixed  on  the  beach.  This  precaution  soon  appeared 
BO  more  than  necessary,  as  half  an  hour  before  midnight  the  ice  astern  set 
outwards,  leaving  a  little  canal  eight  inches  wide  at  the  crack  made  the 
preceding  day.  By  this  disruption  the  ships  were  disengaged  in  part  from 
the  ice  to  which  their  sides  were  attached,  and  came  a  little  astern ;  but  for- 
tunately nothing  occurred  to  cause  farther  apprehension. 

Tues.  13.  On  the  13th  the  Hecla  was  secured  to  the  shore  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Fury.  Although  the  wind  was  from  the  south-east  the  day  was  beautifully 
clear,  which  was  the  more  striking  as  we  had  lately  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  overcast  weather  with  northerly  winds.  About  the  time  of  sunset 
this  evening  the  sky  presented  a  most  brilliant  appearance,  the  part  next  the 
horizon  for  one  or  two  degrees  being  tinged  of  a  bright  red,  above  which 
was  a  soft  light  blue,  passing  by  an  imperceptible  gradation  into  a  delicate 
greenish  hue. 

Wed.  14.  It  being  desirable  occasionally  to  register  a  thermometer  at  a  distance  from 
the  influence  of  the  ships,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  indications  of  that 
in  common  use  on  board,  a  post  was  set  up  on  the  ice,  and  two  correspond- 
ing spirit-thermometers  *  selected  for  that  purpose.  The  difference  observed 
between  them  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

winter  in  these  regions.  The  kind  of  weather  here  alluded  to  is  usually  expressed  in  the  Logs 
and  Meteorological  Journals  by  the  general  term  ^*  hazy.^ 
*  In  making  this  selection,  we  found,  on  comparing  ten  thermometers,  (of  which  three 
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On  the  17th  ieveral  broad  lanes  of  water  were  open  in  the  o|EuQig,  and  the  j^^^^ 
ice  as  usual  in  rapid  motion  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  sides  of  the  y^^r^ 
island.  A  number  of  dovekies  were  swimming  about  off  the  pointy  and  three 
^o(  them  were  killed  by  the  Hecla's  people,  but  the  tide  floated  them  away. 
On  the  23d  there  were  again  several  miles  of  clear  Avater  in  the  oflSpg.  This  Frid.  23. 
always  occurred  to  the  greatest  extent  with  a  westerly  breeze  ;  while  the 
wind  from  the  opposite  quarter,  or  with  any  southing,  invariably  forced  the 
ice  close  in  with  the  shore.  The  frost  smoke  was  to-day  extremely  dense, 
rising  about  a  degree  above  the  horizon,  so  as  completely  to  obscure  objects 
at  that  height,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  As  the  winter 
advanced  this  occurred  to  a  greater  extent,  the  cloud  being  more  dense,  and 
also  rising  higher  whenever  there  was  any  open  water  in  the  offing.  I^ 
proved  a  considerable  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Fisher  in  the  course  of  his  ob^ 
servations  in  the  winter,  utterly  precluding  on  most  clear  nights,  which  seldom 
happened  but  with  a  westerly  wind,  his  obtaining  a  sight  of  low  stais  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  refraction  at  small  altitudes.  This  evening  the 
officers  performed  the  two  farces  of  "  Raising  the  Wind,"  and  the  ''  Mock 
Doctor,"  for  the  amusement  of  the  ships'  companies. 

The  following  meteorological  phenomena  are  all  that  occurred  worthy  of 
notice  during  the  month  of  November,  in  addition  to  those  already  men<* 
tioned :  At  nine  A.M.  on  the  5th  a  parhelion  appeared  on  each  side  of  the 
sun,  but  very  faint,  and  tinged  only  in  a  slight  degree  with  the  prismatic 
colours.  At  thirty  minutes  past  nine  A.M.  on  the  15th,  the  weather  bein^ 
rather  cloudy,  and  a  light  breeze  blowing  from  the  southward,  the  electro*^ 
meter  was  tried,  and  again  at  nine  P.M.  on  the  16th,  at  which  time  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  consisting  of  a  stationary  white  light  near  the  horizon,  was 
visible  in  the  S.b.E.  quarter  of  the  heavens,  but  in  neither  case  was  the  gold- 
leaf  in  the  slightest  degree  affected. 

From  ten  A.M.  till  two  P.M.  on  the  17th  a  halo  appeared  round  the  sun^ 
its  radius  being  22^  40'.  At  eight  in  the  evening  the  Aurora  Borealis  was 
seen,  consisting  of  a  stationary  light  occupying  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
heavens  in  the  S.E.b.E.  quarter,  and  close  to  the  horizon,  from  which  a^ 
times  vivid  flashes  shot  across  the  zenith  nearly  to  the  opposite  horizon^ 

were  mercurial,  and  seven  of  alcohol)  a  difierence  of  no  less  than  7^°  between  them,  their 
indications  ran^g  between  —ftSLS^  and  —30^.  Two  which  indicated  the  mean  of  the  whole 
were  taken  for  use.  At  higher  temperatures  the  difference  was  found  to  be  very  inconaderable. 
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A£ter  teft  P.M.  the  statioaaiy  light  shifted  more  to^  Ui#  i^uthward,  aiid  then  ^^*^ 
gradually  disappeared*    At  ten  P.M.  on  the  18th  this  phenomenal  assumed 


aaimilar  appeajcance  in  the  S.b.W.  quarter^  On  the  evening  <^  the  98d  the 
Auffom  Borealis^  made  its  appearance  in  the  N.W.,  vivid  coniscadoi^  shoott 
iDg  at  times  aoiosfr  the  zenith  to  the  opposite  horizon^  The  gpld  I^if  of  the 
electrometer  was  not  perceptibly  afibcted  by  it.  On  the  momiug)  c£  the^  QMsl 
k  was  again  faintly  ae^n  in  irregiular  streams  of  white  lights  co^nding  ffoal 
Ifae  western  hoiizon.  to  the  zeniib:  for  seveml  hours  the  aaine  night  alM 
Hiis.  extraardinaxy  phenomenon  was  visiMe  frem.  the  aoujUi-eaat  round:  by 
south  to  west,  being  principally  confined  to*  a  spaee  aibout  five  iegr&eB  ab<Mre 
tfie  horizon.  The  nmgnetic  needle,  whiidi  was  attentively  watdied,  was 
■at  at  all  a£fecled  by  any  of  these  phenomena.  Onthe  SGth,  both  in  thii 
morning  and  evening,  the  Aurora  again  appeared  from  seuiHiteast  to  south? 
west,  the  brightest  part  being  about  tbn  degrees  above  the  horizon^ 
and  with  pencils  of  ray&  shooting  iqp^wards  towards  the  zenitli.  In  almost 
evesy  instance  it  is  observable  that  Hut  light,  however  irregularly  disposed 
in  other  respects^  has  a.  tendency  to  assume  an  ar^h^like  fom  ;  but  I  think 
a  i&ne  bisecting  the  artih  would  more  generally  have  coincided  with  the 
Iwe  than,  the  ma|pMtic  meridian,  in  the  phenomena  we  had  here  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  observing.  This  was  partieularly  the  ease  oo  the  m^rma^  of  the  27thf 
when«at  sin  A.M.  the  Aurora  formed  one  broad  eoattnuou&  and  well-d#fined 
aidw  its  centre  passing  rather  to  the  southward  of  the  zemth,  and  its  le^^ 
aj^peuittg  to  Kst  upon  the  horizon  at  east  and  west.  For  sevecaL  hours  pi| 
the  evening  of  the  28th  it  was  seen  in  the  south-east,  with  r^s  darting  car 
pidLy  up  nearly  as  high  as  the  zenith.  Theee  is  ahnost  always  oAe  stalionar.]} 
patch  of  light  near  the  horizon,  appearing,  as  it  were,  the  source  wheoM 
the  shifting  or  variable  part  of  the  phenomenon  proceeds;  It  will  be  seen 
from  about  this  period  how  nradft  more  frequently  the  Aurora  seemed  to 
iastije  from  &e  soutfa-eastem  quailer  than,  from  any  other  during  the  res^  of 
Utt.  winter. 

On.  the  Istof  December  there  was  a  space  of  many  miles  in  which  nxme  pf  I>ecemb. 
^e:  ''  old"  ice  wae  visible.  The  sea  was  here  Sov  the  most  part  covered  with  ^^  ' 
a  very  thin  sheet  of  ''  young"  ice,  probably  the  formatian  of  a  single  dajn 
sJBiea  the  westerly  wimdf  had  driven  the  floes  off  the  land.  The  whole  of  this 
was  in  motionr  wilh  ^e  tidg,  whidi  breaking  the  thin  floe»  le£t  several  spM^^ 
of.  dear  wateot  It  wrl^^  obaervaUe  that  thou^  a  eonc^desal^k  frost-smoke^ 
asooa  fiwm  the  young  iise,/it  waa  Hot  so  ^tom  as  Hmt  kom.  tha  dear  water^       ^ 
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jjj^j^ .  immediately  over  every  pod  of  which  a  little  thick  cloud  floated,  coitespond- 
^^vw  ing  as  well  in  size  as  in  situation  with  the  pool  from  whence  it  issued.     A 
number  of  dovekies  were  swimming  about  the  point ;  and  it  being  desirable 
if  possible  to  obtain  some  of  them  for  the  sake  of  ascertuning  their  plumage 
at  this  season,  we  hauled  the  small  boat  over  and  launched  her.     Mr.  Ross 
succeeded  in  killing  one  of  the  birds  which  was  preserved  as  a  specimen,  but 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  boat  avoided  being  carried  away  from  the' 
shore  by  the  young  ice.     I  was  on  this  account  afraid  of  repeating  the  attem]^ 
during  the  rest  of  the  winter.     One  grouse  was  seen  on  shore ;  it  appeared* 
entirely  white,  except  having  its  tail  black  near  the  tip. 
-  I  was  this  day  under  the  necessity  of  closing  in  my  stem  dead-lights,  and 
fixing  the  cork-shutters  between  the  double  window-frames  of  niy  cabin*  the: 
temperature  having  lately  fallen  rather  low  at  night ;  in  consequence  of  which* 
one  of  the  chronometers  (No.  369  of  Arnold)  had  stopped  on  the  26th  of 
November.   We  had  before  this  time  banked  the  snow  up  against  the  ships', 
sides ;  but  it  was  now  thrown  higher,  and  its  thickness  at  the  bottom  increased 
to  about  four  feet.    Besides  this  a  bed  of  snow,  three  feet  deep,  was  subse- 
quently laid  on  the  deck,  over  my  cabin,  and  also  on  the  forecastle  over  the  side- 
bay,  to  assist  in  retaining  the  warmth  in  those  parts  of  the  ship,  an  office  which' 
it  seemed  to  perform  very  effectually.   It  was  impossible,  however,  as  the  cold* 
increased,  to  keep  up  a  tolerably  comfortable  temperature  in  the  cabin,  if  the 
fire  was  sufiered  to  go  out  for  several  hours :  for  instance,  the  night  after 
the  above  arrangements  had  been  made,  the  fire  was  out  for  only  six  hours; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  thermometer  fell  to  27°,  and  could  be  got 
I3ttn.  2.    no  higherthe  following  day,  in  the  after  part  of  the  cabin,  though  only  nine 
feet  from  the  stove,  than  33^     This  was  indeed  a  most  inclement  day,  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  having  for  the  first  time  fallen  to  —  27®, 
accompanied  by  a  fresh  wind  from  the  northward  and  westward. 

At  six  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  there  was  a  halo  round  the  moon,  with 
a  confused  appearance  of  a  paraselena  on  the  lower  part  of  it.  This  hi^, 
as  I  have  often  observed  with  others,  had  the  appearance  of  being  oval,  the 
vertical  diameter  seeming  to  be  the  longest;  but  on  measuring  them  with  a 
sextant  the  deception  became  evident. 

From  six  till  ten  P.M.  on  the  11th,  a  halo  appeared  about  the  moon,  with 
three  paraselenae,  two  at  the  sides  and  one  above  it.  This  halo  varied  in  its 
degree  of  clearness  as  the  haziness  of  the  atmoi^ere  became  greater  or  less,* 
and  was  sometimes  a  little  tinged  widi  colour.     A  more  rare  phemHineAoii' 
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than  this  was  noticed  at  seven  A.M.  on  the  20th,  by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  oecemb, 
namely,  that  the  moon  in  rising  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  two.     On 
hearing  this  I  went  on  deck,  and  saw  an  inverted  image  of  the  moon  below 
and  nearly  touching  that  luminary,  which  was,  about  half  a  degree  high  at  the 
time,  thus: 


Mr.  Scallon  told  me  that  the  image  had  at  first  been  as  distinct  as  the  moon 
itself,  and  it  was  nearly  so  when  I  saw  it.  This  phenomenon  continued 
about  five  minutes,  the  barometer  being  29.48,  and  the  thermometer  2(f^ 
with  very  clear  weather  at  the  time. 

A  white  hare  was  seen  on  shore  on  the  5th,  as  were  two  or  three  others  in 
the  cxHirse  of  tiie  winter.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  animals  find 
subsistence  while  the  snow  lies  deep  on  the  ground,  unless  indeed  they 
become  in  a  certain  degree  torpid  during  the  winter.  At  Melville  Island, 
where  in  the  summer  they  were  found  in  considerable  numbers,  we  never 
saw  one,  nor  even  the  track  of  one,  before  the  month  of  June. 

The  wind  freshened  from  the  S.E.  at  night,'  and  blew  a  gale  from  that  Thar.  6. 
quarter  all  the  following  day,  the  thermometer  keeping  up  to  about«  ^rero  as 
usual,  with  the  wind  in  that  direction. 

At  the  time  of  sunset,  this  afternoon;  and  for  half  an  hour  afterwards,  Mon.  10^ 
the  sky  exhibited  a  beautiful  red  colour  near  the  southern  horizon,  and  a 
soft  rich  purjde  to  the  northward.  A  great  deal  of  clear  water  was 
observed  in  the  offing,  and  at  night,  a  dark  water  sky  hung  over  it. 
This  appearance  was  darker,  and  served  better  to  define  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  open  water,  during  the  winter  nights  than  I  ever  saw  it  under 
any  other  circumstances,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  uninterrupted 
whiteness  of  every  other  object.  The  cold  increased  to --27°  once  more 
at  midnight  on  the  10th,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer  on  the  ice,  but  the 
ships  continued  warm  and  comfortable.  A  register-thermometer  kept  near 
the  chronometers  in  the  book-cases   of  the  cabin  indicated  in  general  a 
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J^\  ndninmm  temperature  of  50°  to  53^  and  frequendy  daring  the  daf  was» 
wvv^  high  as  60^     The  temperature  of  the  lower  deck  at  midnight  wa3  usually 
about  50^  without  any  other  fire  than  that  in  the  warming  a{]|)aratus. 

Tues.  11.,  On  the  llth»  the  wind  being  northerly  and  the  weather  tolerably  clears 
stars  of  the  third  magnitude  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  late  as  fortj 
minutes  past  eight  apparent  time,  those  of  the  second  magnitude  till  a  quarter 
past  nine,  and  of  the  first  till  ten  o'clock  ;  after  which  the  sky  became  rather 
overcast.  This  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  degree  of  light  at  this 
period.  The  twilight  was  of  course  of  long  duration,  and  the  redness  pro- 
duced by  the  sun's  rays  was  sometimes  very  plainly  visible  for  more  than 
three  hours  after  his  setting. 

The  temperatui^e  of  the  sea- water  in  the  fire-hole  was  29°  and,  by  the  same 
thermometer,  that  at  the  bottom  in  six  fathoms  and  a  half  was  30°.  The  de- 
position of  small  snow,  which  I  have  remariced  as  almost  always  ^oing  on  m 
these  regions  in  the  winter,  took  place  this  evening  in  occasional  showers,  so 
thick  as  to  oblige  us  to  cover  the  instruments  with  which  we  were  observing, 
though  the  stars  were  plainly  visible  all  the  time,  and  the  night  was  iii  every 
-Other  respect  what  would  generally  be  called  clear. 

A  great  squeezing  of  the  young  fioes  took  i^ce  at  the  S.S.  point  of  the 

Wed.  12.  idand  on  the  12lli.  The  noise  it  makes  when  heard  at  a  distance  very  much 
resembles  that  of  a  heavy  waggon  labouring  over  a  deep  gravelly  road ;  but 
when  a  nearer  approach  is  made,  it  is  more  like  the  growling  of  w9d  ani- 
mals, for  which  it  was  in  one  or  two  instances  mistaken.  It  was  however 
radler  usefol  than  otherwise  to  encourage  the  belief  that  bears  were  abroad^ 
to,  without  some  such  idea,  people  are  apt  to  become  careless  about  going 
armed. 

11iur.l3.  On  the  13th,  the  thermometer  fell  to  —  3Pon  the  ice,  being  Ihe  greatest 
degree  of  cold  we  had  as  yet  experienced.  There  was,  notwithstanding  thfe^ 
a  great  deal  of  open  water  in  the  ofiing,  covered  only  by  a  very  slight  sheet 
of  young  ice.  A  favourite  walk  with  the  officers  during  the  winter  was 
round  the  S.E.  point,  where  there  was  in  consequence  a  hard  and  beaten 
path  upon  the  snow.  The  rapid  tide  which  ran  here,  always  kept  the  point 
clear  of  ice,  whenever  there  was  any  open  water  at  all ;  and  accustomed  as 
we  had  before  been  in  the  winter  to  a  sea  perfectly  frozen  up,  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  what  a  relief  it  was  to  the  tedious  monotony  of  our  situation, 
to  see  water  naturally  in  a  fluid  state  and  in  motion,  Svith  birds  swimming 
about  in  it,  even  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year. 
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The  thermometer  rising  to  —  5*^  in  the  course  of  the  17th,  the  weather  ap-  pj^f^: 
peaFed  warm  to  our  feelings.     It  prored  favourable  also  for  another  play'  v^^v^w' 
which  had  been  fixed  for  this  night,  and  the  **  Poor  Gentleman'*  was  per-* 
fomed  by  the  ofiieers  in  so  admiraUe  and  feeling  a  manner  as  to  excite  un- 
eommon  iaterest  among  the  men,  and  to  convince  me  more  than  ever  of  the 
utility  of  our  theatrical  amusements.     The  IStk  was  a  remarkably  clear  day  Taes.  18. 
without  any  of  that  cloudiness  which  usually  hung  about  the  southern  bori- 
coflu    The  sun  was. therefore  clearly  visrUe  at  noon,  when  such  was  its  ovi^ 
shape  that  its  horizontal  diameter  exceeded  tiie  vertieal  by  4'.0T\     We  had 
lifbt  in  the  cabin  for  reading  and  writing  for  tiuree  hours  uid  a  quarter  with* 
oiil  eandlesy  and  about  five  hours  for  convenient  walking. 

We  had  about  this  time  occasion  to  notice,  that  ever  since  our  arrival  in 
the  bay,  agyadual,  though  slow,  alteration  had  been  taking  place  in  flie  size 
#f  the  nunesous  grounded  masses  of  ice  in-sluNre,  occasioned  by  every  tide^ 
leaving  a  thin  additional  coat  all  lomd  the  surface  of  each ;  so  that  by  this 
tin»e,  only  n  narrow  passage  could  be  found  between  some  of  them,  where 
at  fii^t  &ere  bad  been  a  large  space.  In  the  course  of  Ike  winter,  also,  a 
mnnber  of  diem  were  split  and  upset  by  the  great  rise  of  tide,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  crwking  of  the  floe,  and  the  occasional  overflowing  of  the 
water  upon  it  near  the  beach,  made  the  landing  extremely  bad.  This  in<> 
convenience  was  particulariy  felt  by  Mr.  Fidier^  whose  various  avocations 
fed  him  most  6n  shore  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

On  the  21st,  it  blew  strong  from  the  N.W.,  witii  clear  weather  overhead,  Frid«  21. 
and  some  snow-drift  below.  We  rexaarked,  however,  that  the  snow  was  still 
miAch  less  minute  than  at  Melville  Island^  and  therefore  less  easily  raised  by 
the  wind  into  drift.  The  peculiarity  before  remarked  of  its  adhering  to  the 
masts  and  rigging  still  continued  also.  I  had  diree  hours'  daylight  for 
writing  in  the  cabin  this  day,  the  lig^t  being  admitted  only  by  Ihe  sky-light, 
and  the  wealiier  unfavourable  on  account  of  the  snow-^rift. 

The  shortest  day  had  now  passed,  and  all  that  could  be  remarked  upon  it 
was,  that  nobody  seemed  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  much  interest  one  way  or 
the  other.  On  the  former  occasion,  when  novelty  combined  with  the  peculiar 
rity  of  our  situation  to  give  it  more  importance,  it  seemed  to  constitute  a  sort 
of  era  in  oar  winter's  calendar  and  excited  a  more  than  ordinary  sensation  in 
our  mindsL  The  case  was  now  very  different ;  our  wintering  was  no  longer 
an  experiment,  our  comforts  were  greatly  increased,  and  the  prospect  of  an 

early  release  from  the  ice  as  favourable  as  could  be  desired.     Under  these 

^  s 
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1821.    circumstaaces,  it  may  easily  be  imaginied  hoM^  light  the  winter  sat  upon  us, 
'  and  with  what  comparative  indifference  we  now  regarded  the  passing  of 


the  shortest  day. 
Mon.  24.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  being  Christmas-eve,  the  ship's  companies 
were  amused  by  the  officers  performing  the  two  farces  of  •*  A  Roland  for  an 
Tues.  25.  Oliver,"  and  the  "  Mayor  of  Garratt."  .  On  Christmas-day,  divine  service 
on  board  the  Fury  was  attended  by  the  officers  and  crews  of  both  ships. 
A  certain  increase  was  also  made  in  the  |illowance  of  provisions,  to  enable 
the  people  to  partake  of  Christmas  festivities  to  the  utmost  extent  which  our 
situation  and  means  would  allow ;  and  the  day  was  marked  by  the  most 
cheerful  hilarity,  accompanied  by  the  utmost  regularity  and  good  order. 
Among  the  luxuries  which  our  Christmas  dinner  afforded  was  that  of  a  joint 
of  English  roast  beef,  of  which  a  few  quarters  had  been  preserved  for  such 
occasions,  by  rubbing  the  outside  with  salt,  and  hanging  it  on  deck  covered 
with  canvass.  The  low  latitude  in  which  our  last  summer's  navigation  was 
performed  would  have  rendered  its  preservation  doubtful  without  the  salt. 

Considering  it  interesting  to  try  whether  any  difference  could  be  detected 
in  the  rate^  at  which  sound  travels  at  low  temperatures,  as  compared  with 
that  usually  assigned  to  it,  we  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  for 
that,  purpose,  by  measuring  a  base  completely  across  the  ice  in  the  bay, 
and  noting  by  a  chronometer  the  interval  between  the  flash  and  report  of  a 
six-pounder  gun  fired  several  times  at  the  extremity  of  it.     An  account  of 
these  experiments  will  be  given,  in. its  proper  place. 
Sun.  30.      For  the  last  two  days  with  the  thermometer  on  the  ice  indicating  a  tem- 
perature of  —  2T  to  —  30°,  that  of  the  Fury's  lower  deck  continued  from  61 
to  64°,  affording  a  convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  our  warming  apparatus. 
To  assist  in  preventing  the  escape  of  warm  air,  and  the  consequent  conden- 
sation of  the  vapour  near  the  ladder-hatchways,  which  must  unavoidably  be 
frequently  opened  during  the  day,  screens  had  been  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
winter  fixed  round  the  lower  part  of  them,  and  this  plan  will  I  believe  be 
always  found  necessary  under  similar  circumstances.     In  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution however,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ladders  must  always 
be  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  deck,  owing  to  the  rush  of  cold  air  which  in- 
variably takes  place  on  the  opening  of  the  doors.     I  may  here  take  the  op- 
portunity of  remarking,  that  the  construction  of  a  ship  appears  in  one  respect 
unfavourable  for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  warm  air  generated  by  the  fires, 
and  the  admission  of  cold  from  the  external  atmosphere.     I  allude  to  all  the 
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openings  of  a  ship's  inhabited  deck  into  the  open  air,  occurring/rom  above^  ^^^l- 
so  that  besides  the  tendency  to  restore  an  equilibrium  occasioned  by  the  ^^^" 
rarefaction  of  the  air  below,  that  operation  must  be  much  assisted  by  the 
comparative  specific  gravities  of  the  two  atmospheres ;  the  warm  by  its 
lightness,  constantly  stru^ling  to  ascend  through  every  open  crevice,  and 
the  cold  by  its  weight,  as  incessantly  forcing  itself  downwards.  A  considera? 
tion  of  this  circumstance  will  perhaps  set  in  a  still  stronger  light  the  value  of 
placing  cork  or  some  other  slow  conductor  of  heat,  as  a  lining  for  the  deck 
above,  while  it  also  points  out  the  necessity  of  stopping  up  as  far  as  practi- 
cable every  hole  and  cranny  communicating  with  the  cold  superincumbent 
atmosphere.  On  the  same  account  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at  every 
opening  of  our  hatchway-doors  during  the  winter,  a  larger  volume  of  warm 
air  rushed  out  than  would  have  escaped  by  a  door  of  equal  size,  placed  belows 
or  on  a  level  with  the  inhabited  deck  *.' 

The  sea  presented  to-day  a  large  open  space  to  the  south-eastward,  but 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being  low  it  was  almost  entirely  coated 
with  a  sheet  of  young  ice.  In  some  clear  pools  near  the  point  a  single  flock  of 
more  than  fifty  dovekies  were  swimming  about,  besides  other  smaller  ones. 
While  continuing  the  experiments  on  sound  this  evening,  Mr.  Fisher  and 
myself  remarked  that  Sirius,  which  was  nearly  on  the  meridian  at  the  time, 
exhibited  the  most  beautiful  violet  and  blue  colours  that  can  be  imagined* 
The  violet  was  to  the  westward,  which  was  the  direction  in  which  the  moon 
was,  and  the  Aurora  was  playing  about  at  the  time.  1  thought  I  had  never 
before  seen  any  thing  so  brilliant ;  the  play  of  prismatic  colours  in  a  cut 
diamond  comes  the  nearest  to  it. 

The  concluding  month  of  this  year  presented  more  frequent  as  well  as 
more  brilliant  displays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  than  we  had  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  winter.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d,  we  observed  it 
constantly  appearing,  from  five  till  teii  o'clock,  in  one  quarter  of  the  heavens 
or  another,  but  entirely  confined  to  the  southern  side  of  the  zenith.  It 
consisted  sometimes  of  luminous  blotches  or  small  clouds,  at  others  of 
coruscations  shooting  upwards,  and  a  stationary  light  always  perceptible 
near  the  horizon  from  S.S.E.  to  S.W.  The  light  was  white  or  yellowish 
white,  and  the  compass  was  not  aflfected.      On  the  evening  of  the  3d,  it 

*  The  passage  to  an  Esquimaux  hut  is  in  this  respect  better  placed  than  our  doors ;  for, 
bong  rather  below  the  level  of  the  apartment,  the  warm  air  constantly  floats  above  it  in  the 
dome  of  the  hut,  having  no  outlet  but  through  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed. 
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j^^\  alao  appeared  in  little  white  spots,  resemMiDg  the  nelntUt  ia  the  heavens^ 
'  as  viewed  by  a  telescope,  or  the  milky-way  on  a  very  clear  niglit.  I  may 
here  remaik  by  the  way>  that  this  last  beautiful  feature  of  the  heaTem  Tery 
seldom  appeared  here,  for,  notwithstanding  the  notion  generally  entertaiaed 
of  the  extreme  deamess  of  the  atmosphere  under  a  polar  sky,  we  have  always 
found  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  fact,  it  is  true»  indeed,  that  with  a  nor« 
therly  or  westerly  wind,  the  sky  was  generally  what  would  be  called  clear ; 
but  there  is  scarcely  one  night  in  twenty  when  the  heavenly  bodies*  if  viewed 
through  a  telescope*  do  not  appear  surrounded  with  more  or  less  haze*  In* 
deed,  it  very  seldom  happens  that  a  considerable  deposition  of  minute  snow 
may  not  be  observed  to  take  place,  even  in  the  dearest  nights  in  these  rq^oadsk 
While  making  lunar  observations  on  the  evening  of  the  4A,  Mr.  Ross 
and  myself  remaiked  a  meteor  falling  from  the  S.E.  to  N.W.,  bcnng  aboat 
40°  high  when  it  disappeared.  It  fell  so  slowly  as  to  be  visiUe  for  foai 
or  five  seconds,  but  was  in  every  other  respect  lilce  die  falling  stars,  as 
they*  are  called,  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  woiid.  At  elev^i  P*M.  the 
Aurora  was  seen  forming  an  arch,  about  5^  high  in  the  centre,  and  ex* 
tending  from  S.S.W.  to  S.E.  The  magnetic  needle  of  Alexander^  compass 
was  not  perceptibly  affected  during  its  continuance.  At  half-past  two  P.M^, 
on  the  5th,  the  wind  being  light  from  the  E.S.B.,  and  the  atmoflpbere  not 
very  clear,  though  free  from  clouds,  the  electrometer  was  tried»  but  without 
effect,  the  gold  leaf  not  being  in  the  least  degree  exdted* 

On  the  afternoon  of  die  14th,  the  Aurora  began  to  shew  itself  as  somi 
as  it  was  dark,  consisting  principally  of  rays  shooting  up  from  the  horiaon 
in  the  E.b.N.  towards  the  zenith,  and  sometimes  passing  throi^  but  very 
little  beyond  it,  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens.  Just  befoie  ten 
o'clock,  however,  a  much  finer  display  of  this  phenomenon  presented  itoeif 
than  we  had  yet  seen  this  season.  There  still  remained  a  place  near  the 
horizon  at  E.b.N.,  whence  a  bright  light  seemed  ooa&rtantly  to  issue,  and  if 
any  part  of  the  phenomenon  could  be  said  to  continue  unifoimly  the  same^ 
it  was  the  leg  of  a  broadish  arch  in  that  point,  which  scarcely  ever  changed 
its  place,  or  the  intensity  of  its  light.  The  arch  was  at  times  completed,  or 
thrown  over  to  the  W.S.W.,  being  15''  high  in  the  centre,  and  geneiaUy 
about  2^  broad,  though  in  this  respect  it  was  irregular  and  somewhat  Tari* 
able.  The  lower  part  of  the  arch  was  always  well  defined,  the  space  under 
it  appearing  dark,  as  if  a  black  cloud  had  been  there,  which,  however,  was 
not  the  case,  as  we  saw  the  stars  in  it  unobscured  except  by  the  light  of  the 
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Aiiron.     The  upper  side  of  the  arch  was  never  well  defined ;  but  its  light  ^^821. 
was  gnduallj  softened  off,  so  as  to  mingle  with  the  azure  of  the  sky,  and 
oftes  sent  up  coniscations  towards  the  zenith. 

Thus  fieur  description  may  give  some  faint  idea  of  this  brilliant  and  extra* 
ordinary  pbenomcsnon,  heeause  its  figure  here  maintained  som4^  degree  of 
regularity ;    but  during  the  most  splendid  part  of  its  continuance,  it  is,  I 
beliew,  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  others  an  adequate  con* 
eeption  of  the  truth.     It  is  with  much  difference,  therefore,  that  I  ofier  the 
following  descriptioti,  the  only  recommendation  of  which  perhaps  is,  that  it 
was  written  immediately  after  witnessing  this  magnificent  display. 
-    Innmneiable  irtreams  or  bands  of  white  and  yellowish  light  appeared  to 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  heavens  to  the  southward  of  the  zenith,  being 
ttiudi  the  brightest  in  the  S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  from  whence  it  had  indeed  often 
ibe  ^>pearance  of  emanating.    Some  of  these  streams  of  tight  were  in  right 
lines  like  says,  others,  crooked  and  waving  in  all  sorts  of  irregular  figures, 
and  mo^vii^  with  inconceivable  rapidity  in  various  directions.     Among  these 
might  frequently  be*  observed  those  shorter  collections  or  bundles  of  rays, 
wliich,  moving  with  even  greater  velocity  than  the  rest,  have  acquired  the 
same  of  the  '^  merry  dancers,'*  which,  if  I  understand  aright  the  descriptions 
given  of  them  by  others,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  before.      In  a  short  time 
the  Aurora  extended  itself  over  the  zenith,  about  half-way  down  to  the 
Bortliem  horiaon  but  no  farther,  as  if  there  was  something  in  that  quarter 
af  the  heavens  which  it  did  not  dare  to  af^roach.     About  this  time,  how- 
ever, some  long  streamers  shot  up  from  the  horizon  in  the  N.W.  which  soon 
Asapiieared.    While  the  light  extended  over  part  of  the  northern  heavens, 
there  were  a  number  of  rays  assuming  a  circular  or  radiated  form  near  the 
semtii,  jmd  appearing  to  have  a  common  centre  near  that  point,  from  which 
they  aK  diverged.     The  light  of  which  these  were  composed  appeared  to 
have  inconceivably  rapid  motion  in  itself,  though  the  form  it  assumed  and 
the  station  it  occupied  in  the  heavens  underwent  little  or  no  change  for 
perhaps  a  minute  or  more.     Suppose,  for  instance,  a  stream  of  light  to  have 
acaqned  a  space  between  any  two  of  the  stars,  by  which  its  position  could 
be  accurately  noticed,  the  light  appeared  to  pass  constantly  and  instanta* 
■eottdy  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if,  when  a  portion  of  the  subtle  fluid  of 
whidi  it  ia  composed  had  made  its  escape  and  vanished  at  the  end  next  one 
of  the  stars,  a  fresh  supply  was  uninterruptedly  furnished  at  the  other.     This 
effect  is  a  common  one  with  the  Aurora,    and  puts  one  in  mind,  as  far 
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»82i.  ag  jts  motion  alone  is  concerned,  of  a  person  holding  a  long  ribbon  by  one 
'  end,  and  giving  it  an  undulatory  motion  through  its  whole  length,  though  its 
general  position  remains  the  same.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  various 
locomotive  properties  of  the  Aurora  is  that  which  it  often  has  laterally,  by 
which  I  mean  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  its  length.  This  motion, 
compared  with  the  other,  is  usually  slow,  though  Still  very  rapid  in  the  "  merry 
dancers,"  which  seem  to  observe  no  law  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  pheno- 
menon. When  the  streams  or  bands  were  crooked,  the  convolutions  took 
place  indifferently  in  all  directions.  The  Aurora  did  not  continue  long  to  the 
north  of  the  zenith,  but  remained  as  high  as  that  point  for  more  than  an  hour ; 
after  which  on  the  moon  rising,  it  became  more  and  more  faint,  and  at  half- 
past  eleven  was  no  longer  visible. 

The  colour  of  the  light  was  most  frequently  yellbwish-white,  sometimes 
greenish,  and  once  or  twice  a  lilac  tinge  was  remarked,  when  several  strata, 
as  it  were,  appeared  to  overlay  each  other,  by  very  rapidly  meeting,  in 
which  case  the  light  was  always  increased  Iq  intensity.  The  electrometer 
was  tried  several  times,  and  two  of  Kater's  compasses  exposed  upon  the 
the  ice,  during  the  continuance  of  this  Aurora,  but  neither  was  percep- 
tibly affected  by  it.  We  listened  attentively  for  any  noise  which  might 
accompany  it,  but  could  hear  none,  but  it  was  too  cold  to  keep  the  ears 
uncovered  very  long  at  one  time.  .The  intensity  of  the  light  was  some'- 
thing  greater  than  that  of  the  moon  in  her  quarters.  Of  its  dimming  the 
stars  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt.  We  remarked  it  to  be,  in  this 
respect,  like  drawing  a  gauze  veil  over  the  heavens  in  that  part,  the  veil 
being  mos|t  thick,  when  two  of  the  luminous  sheets  met  and .  overlapped. 
The  phenomenon  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  full  as  near  as  many  of  the 
clouds  commonly  seen,  but  there  were  none  of  the  latter  to  compare  them 
with  at  the  time.  1  may  in  conclusion  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  and  changeableness  displayed  by  this  Aurora,  there  was  throughout 
a  perceptible  inclination  in  the  various  parts  of  it  to  form  an  irregular  arch 
from  E.b.N.  over  to  S.W.b.W. 

From  seven  till  ten  P.M.,  on  the  20th,  while  engaged  in  making  observa- 
tions upon  the  ice,  we  observed  the  Aurora  almost  constantly  appear- 
ing, though  varying  in  its  form  and  situation.  It  commenced .  with  a 
number  of  vertical  coruscations  from  the  S.E.,  south,  and  N.W.  horizons, 
darting  nearly  as  high  as  the  zenith.  This  being  discontinued  after  half  an 
hour,  the  leg  of  an  arch  appeared  at  E.S.E.,  inclining  towards  the  south. 
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which  remained  nearly  unaltered  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  its  lifht  beinr  l^^I' 
of  a  yellow  cast  and  remarkably  brilliant.  .  After  this  an  aroh  was  gradually 
formed  by  the  light  extending  over  to  W.N.W.,  the  brightest  portion  of  it 
being  still  that  in  the  eastern  quarter.  The  arch  was  irregular  and  some- 
times not  continuous^  but  divided  into  a  number  of  luminous  patches  like 
nebuliff.  We  also  noticed,  and  now  remembered  to  have  done  so  once  before^ 
.that  there  were  in  some  places  narrow  but  long  horizontal  separations  of  the 
liglit,  appearing  like  so  many  dark  parallel  streaks  lying  over  it,  which,  bow- 
ever,  they  were  not,  as  the  stars  were  here  most  plainly  visible.  The  mag- 
netic needle  was  not  aifected.  This  night  was  one  of  the  clearest  we  had 
during  the  winter,  the  milky-way  appearing  unusually  bright  and  well-defined. 

On  the  22d,  the  electrometer  was  tried,  the  wind  being  light  from  the 
N.  W.,  with  overcast  weather,  and  some  very  small  snow  falling;  but  no 
perceptible  effect  was  produced  upon  the  gold  leaf.  ^  In  the  evening,  the 
Aurora  appeared,  like  a  white  cloud  in  the  E.S.E.  At  half-past  nine, 
an  irregular  arch  extended  from  that  point  of  the  horizon  to  the  S.W., 
the  breadth  being  from  one  to  two  degrees,  though  constantly  varying,  and 
its  height  in  the  middle  ten  degrees.  When  this  kind  of  arch  appears  most 
perfect,  it  is  less  frequently  than  any  other  kind  attended  with  coruscations, 
or  very  rapid  motion  in  the  light.  When  these  do  accompany  it,  they  are 
almost  invariably  observed  to  proceed  from  the  upper  side  of  the  arch  only. 

in  the  evening  of  the  23d,  though  the  wind  was  from  the  N.W.,  a 
number  of  small  roundish  clouds,  very  unusual  here  at  this  season,  rose 
from  the  S.E.,  and  the  sky  was  very  prettily  illuminated  in  the  intervals  by 
the  Aurora.  These  clouds  remaining  quite  dark  in  their  appearance,  ex- 
cept about  their  edges,  even  during  the  most  brilliant  display  of  the  Aurora, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  latter  phenomenon  was  the  most  distant  of  the 
two.  The  light  of  the  Aurora  was,  as  usual,  much  the  brightest  in  the  S.E. 
quarter.  This  phenomenon  again  made  its  appearance  very  beautifully,  on 
the  24th,  resembling,  in  most  particulars,  that  described  on  the  14th.  It  was 
principally  confined  to  the  southern  half  of  the  heavenST;  and  the  difierent 
streamers  and  coruscations,  though  almost  infinitely  varied,  had  an  evident 
tendency  to  arch  from  E.b.S.  over  to  the  opposite  horizon.  The  **  merry 
dancers  "  were  also  playing  about  with  indescribable  rapidity,  and  many  of 
the  sheets  of  light,  when  they  overlapped  in  meeting,  had  a  very  perceptible 
lilac  tinge.  .... 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  Aurora  Borealis  appeared  faintly  to  the 
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1821.  ^rosttvardy  from  4  to  6  o'clock.  Early  on  the  foHowiiig  Toommg,  it  was  ob- 
^^camb.  served  to  fonn  an  ardi  of  very  bright  light  from  S.K  to  S.SJW.,  its  ceatre 
being  30^  high.  In  its.  general  form  it  was  quite  stationary,  as  indeed  the 
more  perfect  arches  usually  are,  but  varied  occasionally  in  the  intensity 
of  the  lights  and  also  in  its  continuity.  From  the  time  that  the  daylight 
began  to  leave  the  heavens  in  the  afternoon,  the  Aurora  again  appeared, 
commencing  in  the  S.E.b.E.  with  very  long  coruscations  or  streamers, 
which  afterwards  shot  past  the  zenith  over  to  the  N.W.  At  9  o'clock,  the 
light  had  become  concentrated  into  a  low  arch,  4""  high  in  the  centre,  weH 
defined  at  the  lower  edge,  but  not  so  at  the  upper.  The  legs  were  at  first 
situated  in  the  E.S.E.  and  S.W.b.W.  quarters,  but  the  fonaier  gradually 
shifted  about  two  points  more  to  the  south.  At  one  time  in  the  evening. 
Bad  before  the  phenomenon  had  assumed  the  more  regular  ardi-like  form 
above-mentioned,  we  observed  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  together  the 
«ame  radiated  appearance  about  the  zenith  as  that  described  on  the  l4<Ji. 


This  changed  pretty  suddenly  into  an  irregularly  drcular  band  of  light,  like 
a  ribbon,  thus : 


or 


and  then  again  returned  to  the  radiated  form,  but  neither  of  these  i^eai^ 
ances  continued  vd9:y  long.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  lilac  tint  observ- 
able this  evening,  and  the  effect  of  the  sheets  of  light  in  obscdring  the  stars 
was  again  too  evident  to  admit  a  doubt.  ' 

The  frequency  and  ill  success  with  which  we  had  tried  the  electrometer 
made  us  almost  despair  of  ever  detecting  any  electricity  in  the  atmosphere, 
but  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  chain  being  observed  to  tremble  very 
much,  we  thought  the  motion  might  have  been  occasioned  by  this*  cause. 
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Ok  i^lyiDg^  the  e)edtomeler>  kowe^er^  4w  goM  leaf  wu  wA  in  Ike  stigiitefli  ]>e^^ 
diBgree  afleeted.    We  afterwards  found  it  to  ha^  arisen  from  the  wind  acttagi 
uptm  the  ijiaitk  at  ihe  aiast-bead  in  a  cettain  angle»  ttie  same  effect  Ibemg 
oneQ  or  twice  aflerwaids  produced  with  a  breeze  in  the  same  directioa^ 

On  tire  anif al  of  tiie  last  day  of  the  year,  it  was  impossiUe  not  to  erpe^ 
rtenee  r^fj  high  griftifieation  in  ohserying  the  exbeUeat  heaHh  and  spirtti 
enjoyed  hy  almost  every  oAeer  and  man  in  both  riiips.  The  only  inTalid  in 
die  BKpedMon  was^  Reid,  our  carpenter')»  mate,  and  even  he  was  at  tbia 
periad  so  mudh  improved,  that  very  san^ine  hopes  were  entertakaied  ef  his 
continued  amendpient.  In  consequence  of  the  effectual  manner  in  whidit 
the  men  weie  doflied^  particularly  about  the  feet,  not  a  single  frost-bite  had 
Qccaned  diat  required  medical  assistance  even  for  a  day,  and,  what  was  more 
impofftattl  to  as,  net  a  scorbutic  sjrmptom  had  iqspeared. 

To  increve  our  osdinajpy  issue  of  anti^eorbutics,  liberal  as.  it  already  was,. 
we  had  from  the  commencement  of  the  wiHter  adopted  a  regidor  system  vS 
growing  mwrtJUKl  and  cress,  whidi  due  s^>erior  waanntfa  of  Ike  ships;  nov 
enabled  us  te  do  on  a  larger  scale  than  before*  Bach  meas,  both  of  the  efflU 
cers  and  ships'  company,  was  Cor  this  purpose  ftimislMd  widi  a  sballowr 
hex  filled  with  m<»iid,  in  w)iich  a  crop  could  geaemUy  be  raised  in  frsoL 
eight  or  ten  days.  Ttie  quantity  thus  procured  on  board  die  Fury  now 
amounted  to  ahove  fifty  pounds^  weight,  and  before  the  arrival  ef  spring  toi 
nearly  mve  bumdied  pounds ;  and,  tnflSng  as  such  a  sufqply  may  appear  to 
those  wba  are  19  dse  habit  ef  being  more  ahnndmifly  ftiraiaiMd,it  will  net  1m 
considered  to  have  been  without  its.  use,  when  it  is  remembered  how  eem|ilete 
a  specific  for  the  scurvy  ^er A  vegetable  substance  has  invaviahiy  proved.  la 
censideratkm  of  the  salads  thus  raised,,  Mr.  Edwards  ceobmmended  our  re- 
serving the  cranberries  intended  to  have  been  issued  daring  a  part  of  this 
winter,  until  cireumstances  might  render  them  more  easevtially  requisite 
to  the  health  of  the  ships'  companies.  This  arrangement  was  accorcfingtf 
adopted  and  the  event  fully  justified  its  propriety. 

With  respect  to  the  occupations  which  engaged  our  time  during  this 
season  of  unavoidable  inactivity,  I  can  add  litde  or  nothing  to  my  former 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  passed  the  winter  at  Melville  Island ;  for 
the  two  situations  were  so  nearly  similar,  and  our  resources  necessarily  so 
limited  in  this  way,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  produce  much  variety  in  the^ 
employment  of  them.  It  may  be  imagined,  and  was  indeed  anticipated  by 
ourselves,  that  want  of  novelty  was  on  the  present  occasion  a  disadvantage 

us 
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1821.    Kliely  to  render  our  eonfinemeirt  more  tediotis  than  before ;  but  this  by  no) 

Decemb.  i«i  ni  «»•  <■ 

meana  appeared  to  be  the  case:  for.  the  men  sufficient  employment 


always  be  found  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being  idle;  and  I  hayei 
already  noticed  the  aoxiliartes,  to  which  we  had  recourse  to  assist  in  prorj 
moting  this  end ;  while  moi^  officers  hare  resources  within  theviselTes,  of 
which  scarcely  any  situation  or  circumstances  can  direst  them.  What  with: 
reading,  writing,  making  and  calculating  observations,  observing  the  various  > 
natural  phenomena,  and  taking  the  exercise  necessary  to  preserve  our; 
health,  nobody  I  believe  ever  felt  any  symptoms  of  etmui  during  our  conti- 
nuance in  winter  quarters.  i 
Among  the  recreations  which  aflforded  the  highest  gratification  to  several/ 
among  us,  I  may  mention  the  musical  parties  we  were  enaUed  to  muster, » 
and  which  assembled  on  stated  evenings  throughout  the  winter,  alternately, 
in  Captain  Lyon's  cabin  and  my  own.  More  skilful  amateurs  in  music  might 
well: have  smiled  at  these  our  humble  concerts  '^  but  It  will  not  incline  them- 
to  think  less  of  the  science  they  admire  to  be  assured  that,  in  these  remote . 
and  desolate  regions  of  the  globe,  it  has  often  furnished  us  with  the  most* 
pleasurable  sensations  which  our  situation  was  capable  of  affi>rding:  for» 
independently  of  the  mj^re  gratification  afforded  to  the  ear  by  music,  there ; 
is  perhaps  scarcely  a  person  in  the  world  really  fond  of  it,  in  whose  mind » 
its  aiound  is:  not.more  or  less  connected  with  ''  his  far-distant  home."  There ; 
are  always  some  repiemforances  w^iich  render  them  inseparable,  and  those . 
associations  are  not  to  be  despised  which,  while  we  are  engaged  in  the  per-, 
formance  of  our  duty,  can  still  occasionally  transport  us  into  the  social  circle  < 
of  our  friends  ;at  home,  in  spite  of  the  oceans  that,  roll  between  us.  ; 
'  With  our  time  thus  occupied,  our  comforts  so  abundant,  and  the  prospect) 
to  searward  so  enlivening,  it  would  indeed  have  been  our  own  faults,  had . 
we  felt  any  thing  but  enjoyment  in  our  present  state,  and  the  most  lively 
hopes  and  expectations  for  the  future.. 


ABSTRACT  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL  kept  on  board  His  Majesty's  Ship 
FuRTy  at  Winter  Island,  during  the  Month  of  December,  1821. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

*  I 

MANY  FOXES  CAUGHT CONTINUED   OPEN   WATER  IN.  THE  OFFING PARTIAL  MSRlflP-^ 

TION  OF  THE  ICE  IN  THE  BAT*— METEOROLOGICAi:.  PHENOMXNA  AS»  TBXFERATURE: 
OF  ANIMALS — ARRIVAL   OF   A  TRIBE  OF   BSQVlMAinC — FIRST  MB3BTING  AND   SUBK-* 

QUENT  INTERCOURSE  WITH  THEM ESQUIMAUX  IN  WANT  OF  PROVISIONS^ — SUPPLIED* 

WITH  BREAD-DUSrr — SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  SEALING  EXCURSION  WITH  THEM— FRISH 
DISRUPTION  OF  THE  ICE  IN  THE  BAY— CLOSING  OF  THE  WINTER  THEATRE — Wfe- 
TEOROLOGICAL  PHENOMENA  TILL  THE  END  OF  FEBRUARY  1822. 

1822,  The  first  day  of  the  new  year  was  a  very  severe  one  in  the  open  air,  the 
J^^^'  thermometer  being  down  to  —  22^,  and  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the 

Tues.  1.  north-west.  The  effect  of  a  breeze  upon  the  feelings  is  well  known  to  every 
person,  even  in  compamtively  temperate  climates,  but  at  low  temperatures 
it  becomes  painful  and  almost  insupportable.  Thus,  with  the  thermometer 
at  —  55°,  and  no  wind  stirring,  the  hands  may  remain  uncovered  for  tea 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  inconvenience ;  while  with  a  fresh: 
breeze  and  the  thermometer  nearly  as  high  a»  zero,  few  people  can  kee^ 
them  exposed  so  long  without  conaiderable  pain.  A  high  wind  alsp  had. 
great  effect  ip  occasioning  a  genend  decrease  of  tempeiatiire  in  most  parts 
of  the  4ships,  not  by  its  gaising  admission  into  the  inhabited  apartments,  Imt 
by  favouring  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat  from  without. 

Wed.  2.  About  noon  on  the  2d,  Captain  Lyon  observed  a  oondderable  body  eC 
snow  taken  up  by  the  wind  and  whirled  round  in  a  spiral  Ibm  Kke  fliat  o{ 
a  water-spwHt,  though  with  ns  the  breeze  was  quite  light  at  the  time.  It 
increased  gradually  in  size  till  lost  behind  the  souih-eastpoint.  As  a  proof 
of  the  difficulty  which  the  hdres  must  find  in  obtaining  subsistence  during^ 
the  winter,  these  animals  were  at  this  time  in  the  habit  of  coming  alongside 
the  ships  upon  the  ice  to  pick  up  what  they  could  from  our  rubbish  heaps« 
A  fox  or  two  still  entered  the  traps  occasionally,  and  our  gentlemen  in^ 
fi)rmed  me  that  they  had  always  been  most  successful  in  catching  them  after 
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a  soatiberly  wind,  which  tiiey  attributed  with  great  probability  to  die  smell    1^^^- 
of  the  ships  being  thus  more  extensively  communicated  over  the  island   S^S3* 
One  or  two  of  th«e  poor  creatures  had  been  found  in  the  traps  with  their      .    ^.. 
tongues  almost  bitten  in  two.   The  traps  xaade  use  of  for  catching  these  beau- 
tifid  Kttle  anteials  were  formed  of  a  small  cade,  having  a  sliding  door  lUce 
that  of  ^  MmtnlDn  mousetrap,  and  were  baited  with  oiled  meat  or  blubber. 
The  whole  number  caught  daring  the  winter  was  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
tyf  which  mdre  than  seventy  were  taken  before  the  end  of  December.     In  a 
single  trap  of  CUptain  Lyon's,  no  less  I3ian  fifteeli  were  caught  in  the  course 
of  four  hours,  on  ^e  night  of  the  25th  of  Novemher ;  and  the  people  en- 
gaged in  watching  the  trap  rem^ked  that  no  sooner  had  one  of  these  ani- 
mals been  taken  out,  and  they  themselves  retired  a  few  yards,  than  ano- 
ther entered  it.     So  stupid  indeed  are  they  in  this  respect  that»  in  seve- 
ral instanees,  those  'which  had  escaped  from  the  ships  entered,  and  were 
WHcaught  in  the  same  traps  as  before. 

Of  a  great  number  of  foxes  weighed  by  Captain  Lyon  during  the  winter, 
the  average  weight  was  eight  pounds,  but  they  varied  from  nine  and  a  half 
to  seven,  *  and  he  observed  diat  the  males,  though  larger  than  (he  females, 
were  not  so  fieit.  "the  fur  of  the  whole  of  them-^wlien  first  caught  was  of 
the  purest  ^hite,  Except  in  two  or  three  individuals  of  m  bkush  colour, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  species.  The  great  variety  of  dis- 
positions displayed  by  those  which  were  kept  for  taming  was  very 're- 
markable, some  being  gentle  and  quiet  from  the  time  of  their  first  x^oming 
on  board,  and  others  remaining  wild  and  iiri;ractable  in  spite  of  every 
kindness  and  good  treatment.  Our  dogd  became  faimiliar  enough  even  to 
play  with  them  ;  but  the  foxes  were,  on  their  part,  nerer  entirely  firee  from 
apprehension  on  this  account.  The  noise  they  make  when  io'itated  is  a 
weak  *half-stifled  sort  of  bark,  but  they  have  ali^o  a  more  shrill  and  pieiciog 
cry  when  much  frightened.  Whtsn  placed  with  their  houses  upon  the  ice, 
they  were  constantly  endeavouring  to  burrow  in  the  snow  within  the  circle 
of  their  chains,  and  one  of  th^mV  where  the  snow  Isiy  deeper  than  usual, 
soon  formed  for  himself  a'^cure^and  sheltered  i^partitient  under  tt.  When 
deprived  of  the  ineahd  of  doing' this,  they  are  far  from  beinj^  proof  against 
the  severity  of  the  season,'  fot  <wo  or  thiree  died  on  botettd  the  Fury  entirely 
from  this  cause,' though  furnished  with  good  kennels.  Of  those  which  were 
taken  better  care  of,  not  one  reniained  on  bk>ard  aliVe  when  we  went  to 
«ea, -the  greater  part  having  gradually  wdsted  ieiway,  though  well  fed  and 
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1622.    housed ;  and  the  rest  which  were  thriving  better  made  their  escape  to  the 

January.  . 

w»v^^  shore. 

We  had  hitherto  found  the  thermometer  on  board  stand  from  two  to  five 
degrees  higher  than  that  on  the  ice,  owing  to  the  warm  atmosphere  created 

Sat  5.  by  the  fires.  On  the  5th  at  noon,  however,  the  difference  amounted  to  9^ 
that  on  board  standing  at  —  22°,  when  the  other  indicated  a  temperature  of 
—  31'^.  We  did  not  know  to  what  cause  to  attribute  this,  but  two  or  three 
degrees  may  fairly  be  deducted  on  this  account  from  the  mean  temperatures 
given  in  the  Meteorological  Abstract  throughout  the  winter. 

Some  port-wine,  which  was  stowed  in  bins  iii  the  slop-room,  having  a 
week  or  two  before  been  found  partially  frozen^  a  further  examination  took 

Sat  12.  place  on  the  12th,  when  two  or  three  bottles  were  found  broken^  and  the 
wine  entirely  frozen  in  thin  laminae  not  unlike  the  plates  of  white  mica, 
and  from  one-eighth  to  two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  White  wine  was 
frozen  into  one  mass,  retaining  its  colour  and  translucency,  and  assuming 
the  appearance  of  very  clear  amber.  The  circumstance  of  our  never  having 
'  met  with  so  much  loss  in  this  way,  in  the  course  of  a  mu^fa  more  severe 
winter  at  Melville  Island,  induced  us  to  ex^amine  into  the  cause  ;  when  we 
'  found  it  arose  from  asrdifierent  stowage  of  the  wine,  which  in  the  present 
instance  had  been  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ship's  side,  but  had 
before  been  a  foot  or  two  removed  from  it. 

Sun.  13.  On  the  13th  we  were  no  less  surprised  than  gratified  to  see  almost  as 
much  open  water  to  the  south-east  and  north-east  of  the  island,  as  we  had 
ever  yet  observed.  It  was  covered  indeed  with  a  very  thin  coating  of 
young  ice,  but  a  cloud  of  frost-smoke  rose  freely  from  it,  which  is  never 
the  case  many  hours  after  -its  formation.  A  floe  of  young  ice,  on  which 
some  of  the  officers  had  walked  a  day  or  two  before  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  having  now  disappeared,  I  considered  it  prudent  to 
direct,  in  addition  to  the  general  precautionary  orders,  that  no  perscm 
should  in  future  venture  outside  of  the  grounded  masses  in  the  bay. 

Mon.  14.  An  ermine,  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  traced  the  preceding  day  up 
the  Hecla's  stern,  and  even  on  board  her,  Captain  Lyon  to-day  succeeded 
in  catching  in  a  trap.  This  beautiful  creature  was  entirely  white,  ex- 
cept a  black  brush  to  its  tail,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  the  usual  sulphur  or 
straw  colour  on  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  also  on  the  fore  part  of  the  fore- 
legs. The  little  animal  being  put  into  a  convenient  cage  seemed  soon  to 
feel  himself  perfectly  at  home,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  without  any 
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«|ppareiit  apprehension,  but  eviacinig  a  very  decided  determination  to.  resent    ^^^ 
a  too  near  approach  to  the  wires  of  his  new  habitation.  ;^^-v*"*^ 

There  was  to-day  a  very  thick  deposit  of  snow  almost,  constantly  occnr- 
.ring,  though  the  weather  might  very  well  be  called  clear.  The  winter  at- 
:0iosphere  of  these  regions  is  indeed  seldom  or  never  free  from  it,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  by  placing  an  instrument  in. the  open  air  for  an.  hour  or 
two;  that  of  to-day  only  differed  from  the  usual  -deposit  in  the  degree  in 
twhich  it  took  place.  At  one  P.M.  a  thermometer  on  the  north  side  of  the 
.post  on  the  ice  stood  at  —32^,  and  the  other,  exposed  to  the  sun'a  rays  on 
,the  south  side,  only  indicated  a  temperature  one  degree  higher. 

There  was  to-day  a  great  deal  of  terrestrial  refraction,  the  ice  and  land 
to  >the  westward  being  thrown  up  by  it  into  a  thousand  fantastic  and  ever 
varying  shapes.  The  thermometer  was  —31°,  and  the  barometer  at  29.73 
inches,  under  which  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  the  smoke  was  observed 
to  ascend  quite  freely  from  the  stove-pipes.  At  one  P.M.  the  snow  upon 
the  black  paint-work  of  the  st^rn,  which  was  exposed  directly  to  the  sun's 
jays,  was  falling  off  in  little  pieces  and  leaving  a.  wet  .mark  behind  it. 
This  circumstance,  recalled  to  our  recollection  the  anxious  iixipatience  with 
which,  at  Melville  Island,  we  were  watching  for  tliis  symptom  of  returning 
warmth,  four  or  five  months  later  than  this. 

.    At  thirty  minutes  past  one  on  the  18th,  the  thermometer  on  the  north  Frid.  18^ 
side  of  the  post  stood  at  —37°,  while  another  with  its  bulb  coated  with 
black  rose  to  — 26°,  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  on  the  south  side. 

At  a  late  hour  this  evening  the  stove-pipe  of  my  cabin  caught  fire,  which 
gave  us  cause  for  a  momentary  alarm,  but  buckets  and  water  being  at  hand 
it  was  soon  extinguished.  This  accident  was  occasioned  by  a  quantity  of 
gpot  collected  in  the  stove-pipe,  and  yet  was  not  altogether  to  be  attributed 
to  neglect  in  the  persons  appointed  to  sweep  the  whole  of  them  twice  a 
week.  •  As  the  cause  of  it  is  such  as  is  not  likely  to  be  anticipated  by  per- 
sons living  in  temperate  climates,  and  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  somebody  destined  for  a  cold  one,  I  shall  here  explain  it..  The 
smoke  of  coals  contains  a  certain  quantity  of.  water  in  the  state  of.  vapour. 
!Chis  in  temperate  climates,  and  indeed  till  the  thermometer  falls  to  about 
10°  degrees  below  arcro,  is  carried  up  the  chimney  and  principally  dif- 
fused  in  the  atmosphere.  When  the.  cold  becomes  more  intense  however, 
this  is/no  longer  the  case ;  for  the  vapour  is  then  condensed  into  water 
before  it  can  escape  from  the  stove-pipes,  within  which  a  mass  of  ice  is,  in 
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f^'    consequence,  very  speedily  formed  *.    Hie  vapour  thus  arrested  must  ne* 
cessarily  also  detain  a  quantity  of  soot,  which  bein^  subsequently  en* 


closed  in  the  ice  as  the  latter  accumulates,  the  brusk  generally  used  to 
clean  the  pipes  cannot  bring  it  away.  By  any  occasional  increase  of  tean 
peratnre,  either  in  die  external  air  or  In  the  fire  below,  the  ice  somedmet; 
thaws,  pouring  down  a  stream  of  water  into  liie  fire  and  bringing  with 
it  a  ttiost  pungent  and  oppressive  smell  of  soot.  For  these  reasons,  as  weH 
as  to  avoid  accidents  of  the  nature  above  alluded  to,  it  is  oecessaay  to 
sweep  the  pipes  much  more  frequendy  than  in  warmer  ciimates,  and  eve« 
occasionally  to  thaw  the  ice  out  of  tixem  by  a  fire  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose^ 

The  thermometer,  which  had  fallen  to  — 38^  the  preceding  night,  stood  at 

Sun.  20.  ..-.  40"^  at  nine  A^M«  on  the  20ih,  being,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  the  lowest 
temperature  we  were  destined  to  experience  for  this  winter.  The  themo- 
mdta  rose  to  — 36^  at  noon,  and  was  ten  degrees  higher  when  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays,  the  weather  being  fine  and  clear  and  the  wind  very  light. 

Taes.  22.  The  22d  was  a  very  severe  day  in  the  open  air,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh 
wind  blowing,  which  also  occasioned  the  temperature  of  the  Fury*s  low&c 
deck  to  jGoll  for  the  first  time,  though  only  for  an  hour,  to  48^.  1^  incon- 
venience of  a  cold  night  was  fdit  in  a  greater  degfee,  however,  by  the 
ofllc^^  whot  notwithstanding  a  most  uncomfortable  and  even  pehiAil  tem- 
perature for  stage-dresses,  persevered  in  amusing  the  men  by  the  theatrical 
performances  that  had  been  fixed  for  this  evening,  and  accordingly  produced 
the  two  forces  of  **  Raising  Ihe  Wii)d  '*  and  ''  The  Sleep-walker,"  to  the 
infinite  gratification  of  their  audience. 

About  this  time  we  were  sur{»rised  to  find  (hat  one  of  Hie  Heda*s  anchors 
m  shore  had  come  home,  in  consequence  of  the  cable  becoming  more  tIgiA 
from  the  ship.  This  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  ice,  which  was  detached 
from  the  shore  every  tide,  receiving,  in  the  manner  before  described  wiA 
the  grounded  masses,  a  certain  daily  though  small  addition,  by  whidi  means 
it  had  imperceptibly  receded,  taking  Ihe  ships  with  it.  It  was  necessary 
therefore  in  future,  to  keep  the  cables  more  slack,  to  avoid  du^turbing  or 

Frid.  25.  injuring  the  anchors.    On  the  25th,  being  about  tibe  time  of  ftie  hig^st 

*  When  the  wealher  was  not  very  tevardy  cold,  and  a  partof  the  vapour  escaped  from 
the  pipe  of  the  galley-^?,  the  foze-rigging  msB  alii^ys  coated  with  ice^  jfomihe  staoke 
passing  by  it. 
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spring-iide,  we  began  to  tbink  that  the  ice  might  one  day  remove  u»  lathet  J|^^ 
Biore  Ibrctbiy  than  by  the  slow  process  just  rekiled,  for  we  found  at  day-*  ^^^*" 


light,  to  our  great  nuprise^  that  a  portion  of  the  floe  belonging  to  the  bay» 
and  whidi  we  had  oondder ed  a»  quite  fixed  for  the  winter,  had  now  been 
broken  off  and  renoved^  leaving  the  clear  waltel:  within  four  or  five  hundred 
jnvds  of  our  stems.  A  dond  of  frost-smoke  was  issuing  firom  it^  aad  a  flodL 
of  dofvekies  swimmiiig:  about  in  it. 

On  the  26th^  we  iew  a  kite  to  ihd  hei^  of  three  hundred  and  sjerenty*  Sat  26. 
lUDe  feet,  (aa  ol^ined  by  geometrical  meamtrement,)  with  a  Six's  register- 
thefmometer  attached  to  it^    This  after  it  had  been  up  a  quarter  of  an  hoiti 
jondicated  aminimmi  of  -*-23f %  the  temperature:  iqpon  the  ice,  by  the  saoie 
diennometer  tried  before  and  after  being  -^21|^. 

Mr.  Pttlfer  flie  *  carpenter  of  the  Hecla  in  taking  a  walk  round  the  S.S« 
fmoi,  on  the  2?di^  was  somewhat  startled  at  suddenly  observing  a  la]^6Saa.27. 
bear  at  no  greai  dlitance  fimn  him,  and  i^deatly  retreated  to  the  shipa 
before  Bnon  saw  him.  It  is  commonly  believed  by  the  Greenkmd  saikMrst 
who  have  certainly  tbe  best  opportunities!  of  jii4^ng»  that  these  animala  are 
HDtgenetatty  disposed  to  retreat  £rom  <me  man,  thoogh  they  invwiably  fiy 
firoffiapar^. 

On  the 29lb there  wasa firesh  hseeae  from  the  NJW.,  whkh  on  the  fol^Tues.  29. 
towing  day  iiicreasedr  to  a  gale  more'to  the  westward*    In  thia  instance  the  wed.30* 
diemKmieter  seemed  to  rise  with'tfae  wmd,  namely,  from  -~2ft^  in  the  nieNm* 
lag  to -^18^  at  midi^^^    The  thermcneler  Ml  again  on  the  31st,  at  thoTbur.aL 
same  time  with  the  wind  ;'  but  these  two  phenomena  did  not  often  appear 
to  have  the  same  co«iiexio&  aa  at  Melville  Island.   The  immth  of  January 
cieaedvriih  cold  -Aoligh  ralher  oreicast  weather,  and  we  thought  we  had 
escaped  very  ficrourably  wifii  a meantemperatare  of  •— *22?  96^ 

The  qqpearances  of  the  Anrwa  Boiealis  daring  January  were  genevaUy 
■love  dirtingnished  for  thfeir  fi^qaency  thah  flieir  briUiancy ,  'm  for  any  ex* 
tsaordinary  forms  whidi  diis  phenomenon  presented.  Towards  midnight^ 
on  tfie  13th,  the  weather  being  dear,  it  q^>eared  in  a  very  bright  arch  fcoH 
sooth  to  N*E.,  being  ICP  to  15^  hi^er  in  the  oentie.  It  aftervrarda  assumed 
a  vravy  or  serpentine  form,  which  constantly  Tsiried,  and  smaDer  streana  of 
lig^  seemed  to  be  continually  meetmg  the  larger,  fiBom  near  the  zenitk. 
From  midnight  tiU  two.A.M.  on  the  24tfi,  it  continued  rery  bright  and 
generally  extended  from  east,  where  it  was  most  brilliant,  to  W.N.W.  The 
following  evening,  an   arch  of  the  Aurora    assumed   the   most  perfect 
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18J2.  bridge-like  form  I  ever  saw.  It  extended  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  on  the  sontli- 
em  side  of  the  heavens,  both  its  edges  being  well  defined,  which  is  very 
rarely  the  case.  At  seven  A.M.  on  the  following  morning,  it  appeared  again 
in  a  form  still  more  novel,'  three  complete  arches  being  now  visible';  the 
middle  one,  which  was  the  brightest,  passing  through  the  zenith  and  the 
others,  which  were  in  the  centre  about  20°  distant  from  it  on  each  side,  gn^ 
dually  closing  till  they  joined  it  at  the  east  and  west  points  of  ihehonEon.* 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  fona 
of  this  phenomenon  to  that  I  have  frequently  mentioned,  as  assumed  by  the 
clouds  in  the  polar  regions  at  particular  seasons*:  this  coincidence  *  may 
possibly  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Aurora.  For  several  hours  on  the  same  night,  this  meteor  formed  a  tdle^ 
rably  well-defined  arch  from  E.S.B.  to  W.N.W.,  being  6"*  high  in  the 
centre,  reaching  from  one  horizon  to  the  other,  and  confined  entirely  to  Hic 
southern  side  of  the  heavens.  Eaiiy  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  it  was  seen 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  much  in  the  same  situation,  and  on  the  following 
evening  it  appeared  faintly  in  almost  every  part  of  the  heavens. 

From  eleven  P.M.  till  past  midnight,  on  the  18th,  it  once  more  appearetil 
very  bright  from  W.  tb  S.E.,  having  at  times  a  very  rapid  and  irregular 
motion.    Whenever  the  light  was  most  concentrated  it  was  dso<lie  brightest, 
and  almost  always,  in  that  case,  we  observed  it  assume  an  arch-like  form  in  the 
soudiern  part  of  the  heavens.     This  was  particularly  the  case  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th,  when  there  appeared  two  concentric  though  not  altogether  con- 
tinuous arches,  extending  from  S.E.b.E.  to  W.S.W.,  the  highest  being  8°  ta'i 
Iff  above  the  horizon,  but  in  this  respect  at  times  slowly  varying.     At  eleven 
P.M.,  after  thus  remaining  without  any  very  remarkable  alteration  for  above  two 
hours,  it  suddenly  became  extremely  variable,  shifting  its  place  Iqteralfy  with 
a  prodigiously  rapid  motion,  but  still  keeping  within  the  general  limits  above 
mentioned,  both  in  bearing  and  altitude.     In  this  lateral  motion^  which  was . 
somewhat  of  the  kind  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  roll  over  from  one  end  of  the  arch  to  the  other, 
while  at  the  same  time  numberless  lighter  and  less  brilliant  coruscations  were^ 
emitted,  from  its  upper  margin.    Whenever  the  phenomenon  occupied  the 
smallest  space  in  the  heavens,  the  light  was  invariably  the  most  intense,  and. 
often  when  several  sheets  of  it  appeared  to  unite,  in  the  manner  before 

•  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  1819r20,  pp,  141, 144, 164. 
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explained,  the  IHac  tint  ivas  quite  vivid ;  in  general,  its  colour  was  yellowish.  .  ^^^* 
Stars  of  the  second  magnitude  were  almost  obscured  by  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  this  phenomenon  appeared  frequently  in  the 
S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  but  it  wa9  generally  faint,  and  unmarked  by  any  peculiarity 
requiring  farther  notice.  The  electrometer  was  frequently  applied  to  the 
mast-head '  chain,  and  the  magnetic  needle  constantly  watched  during  all 
these  appearances,  but  neither  of' these  was  on  any  one  occasion  sensibly 
aflfected.  The  only  other  meteorological  phenomena  thiat  need  be  noticed 
about  this  period  were  one  or  two  instances  of  parhelia  and  paraselenae, 
sometimes  tinged  with  the  prismatic  tints,  and  sometimes  colourless,  but 
always  situated  at  the  angular  distance  of  about  22|^  on  each  side  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  usually  upon  halos,  more  or  les9  distinct  and  perfect. 

A  sheet  of  young  ice  was  several  times  formed  and  dislodged  by  the  tides 
within  the  points  of  our  bay  but ;  the  water  continued  open  to  the  south-east- 
ward with  every  northerly  or  westerly  wjnd,  and  numerous  dovekies  wei;e 
swimming  about  near  the. shore  :  neither  did  the  land  animals  altogether 
desert  us,  a  few  foxes  being  still  occasionally  ci^ught  in  tmps*  and  one  or  two 
hares  killed  while  literally  feeding  alongside  the  ships  on  our  rubbish  heaps. 

The  following  temperatures  of  animals  just  after  ^alfa  were  prinoiiNdly 
taken  by -Ct^tain  Lyon,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  them  :t— 


Temperatara  of 

4 

'  The  Animal.  .           The  Atmoephere. 

Not.  15, 

1881. 

•    An  Arctic  fox 

o                                    o 
.      106|        .           .           -rl4 

Dec.S, 

»f 

Ditto 

..  101^       < 

— .  5 

f»    if 

99 

Ditto 

.     100 

.,        -8        • 

„   n, 

»»  . 

Ditto 

.     101^ 

,       -«1 

»   i«, 

99 

Ditto 

99f 

-15 

»     17, 

»» 

Ditto 

•       98 

-10 

„   w. 

J>  ,           • 

Ditto 

99{ 

• 

—14 

Jan.  8, 1889. 

Ditto 

.     104}       . 

-^28 

H       9, 

W 

•    A  white  hare 

.     101 

—21 

„     10, 

» 

..An  Arctic  fox. 

.     100 

—15 

„   ir. 

91 

Ditto 

.     106 

—88 

„    «♦. 

» 

I»tto 

.     198 

.,     -r8r 

ft        n 

W              • 

Dit^ 

.,  108 

—87 

»>       »i 

f»              • 

Ditto 

•     108 

'-'BS 

»     «7, 

»> 

Ditto 

.101 

*88 

Feb«  S, 

l»              • 

AWolf  : 

• 

•     105 

--» 
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Od  tbe  monuBg  of  die  1st  of  February  it  was  reported  to  me  diat  a  nnm-  _  V^^^' 
ber  of  strange  people  were  seen  to  the  westward,  coming  towards  the  ships 
over  the  ice.  Oa  directing  a  glass  towards  them  we  found  them  to  he  fisquii- 
maux,  and  also  discovered  some  appearance  of  huts  on  shore,  at  (he  dis- 
tanee  of  two  miles  from  the  ships^  in  the  same  direction*  I  immediately  set 
cot,  aeeompnnied  by  Captain  Lyon,  an  officer  from  each  i^ip,  and  two  of 
the  men,  to  meet  the  natives  who,  to  the  number  of  five-and-twenty^  were 
dfawn  up  m  a  line  abreast  and  still  advanced  slowly  towards  vs*  As  we  ap*- 
proadied  nearer  ihey  stood  still,  remaining  as  before  in  a  compact  line,  from 
^irtnch  they  did  not  move  for  some  time  after  we  readied  them.  Nothing  could 
exceed  €ieir  quiet  and  orderly  behaTiour  on  this  occasion,  which  presented 
a  very  striking  oontrast  with  the  noisy  demeanour  of  the  natives  of  Hudson*s 
fitrait.  They  i^peared  at  a  distance  to  have  arms  in  their  hands,  but  what 
we  had  tds:en  for  bows  or  speari  proved  to  be  only  a  few  blades  of  vhaLebone 
friiich  they  liad  brought,  either  as  a  peace-offering,  or  for  barter,  and  which 
we  immediately  purchased  for  a  few  small  nails  and  beads.  Some  of  the 
mHnen,  of  whom  there  were  three  or  fimr^  as  wdl  as  two  children,  in  this 
party,  having  handsome  clothes  on  which  attracted  oiipr  attention,  they 
began  to  our  utter  astonishment  and  consternation  to  ftrip,  though  the  theiw 
mometer  stood  at  23^  below  isero.  We  soon  found  however  that  there  was 
BoAiing  so  dreadful  in  this  as  we  at  first  imagined^  every  individual  among 
them  having  on  a  complete  double  suit.  The  whole  were  of  deer-skm  and 
looked  both  clean  and  comfortable. 

However  quietly  the  Esquimaux  had  awaited  our  approadi  and  still  con- 
tinued to  conduct  themselves,  there  was  as  litde  apprehension  orjidistrast 
Visible  in  their  countenances  or  manner  as  it  was  possible  for  one  strange  set 
of  persons  to  evince  on  meeting  another.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  we  had 
bought  all  that  they  had  to  sell,  and  made  them  a  number  of  valuable  fpie>* 
sents,  we  exjunessed  by  signs  our  wish  to  accompany  them  to  their  huts,  with 
which  tiiey  willingly  complied,  and  we  immediately  set  out  togedier.  On 
our  way  the  Esquimaux  were  much  amused  by  our  dogs,  especially  by  a  large 
one  of  the  Newfoundland  breed,  that  had  been  taught  to  fetch  and  carry— a 
qualification  which  seemed  to  excite  unbounded  astonishment ;  and  the  chiU 
dren  could  scarce  contain  tbemselves  for  joy,  when  C^tain  iiyon  gave  them 
a  stick  to  throw  for  the  dog  to  bring  back  to  them.  A  child  of  five  or  six 
years  old,  thus  annising  itself  on  such  a  day  and  in  such  a  climate^  formed  by  no 
means  the  least  characteristic  figure  of  ow  motley  group.    An  old  and  infirm 
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pSiTy  "**"'  supported  by  a  stick  which  indeed  he  muchi  needed,  was  soon  lefjt behind 
^^■"— ^  us,  his  companions  seeming  to  take  no  notice  of  his  infirmities^  and  leaving 
him  without  reluctance  or  apology  to  find  his  way  home  ♦  at  his  own  pace. 
When  we  had  approached  the  huts  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  three  of  the  Es- 
quimaux went  on  before  us,  having  previously  explained  that  they  ^ere  going  to 
confine  their  dogs,  lest  being  frightened  at  our  coming  they  should  run  away. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these  habitations  were  fully  within  sight  of  the 
•ships,  and  how  many  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look  out  amoqg  us  for  any 
thing  that  could  afibrd  variety  or  interest  in  our  present  situation,  oursur- 
prise  may  in  some  degree  be  imagined  at  finding  an  establishment  of  five 
huts,  with  canoes,  sledges,  dogs,  and  above  sixty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, as  regularly  and,  to  all  appearance  as  permanently  fixed,  as  if  they 
had  occupied  the  same  spot  for  the  whole  winter.     If  the  first  view  of  the 
'  exterior  of  this  little  village  was  such  as  to  create  astonishment,  that  feelmg 
was  in  no  small  degree  heightened,  on  accepting  the  invitation  soon  given  us, 
to  enter  these  extraordinary  houses,  in  the  construction  of  which  we  observe^ 
that  not  a  single  material  was  used  but  snow  and  ice.  After  creeping  through 
two  low  passages,  having  each  its  arched  door-way,  we  came  to  a  small  cir- 
cular apartment  of  which  the  roof  was  a  perfect  arched  dome.     From  this 
three  door-ways,  also  arched  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  outer  ones, 
led  into  as  many  inhabited  apartments,  one  on  eaph  side,  and  the  other  facing 
us  as  we  entered.    The  interior  of  these  presented  a  scene  no  less  novel 
than  interesting.     The  women  were  seated  on  the  beds  at  the  sides  of  the 
huts,  each  having  her  little  fire-place  or  lamp,  with  all  her  domestic  utensils 
about  her ;  the  children  crept  behind  their  mothers,  and  the  dogs,  except  the 
female  ones,  which  were  indulged  with  a  part  of  the  beds,  slunk  out  past  us 
in  dismay.    The  construction  of  this  inhabited  part  of  the  huts  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  outer  apartment,  being  a  dome  formed  by  separate  blocks  of 
snow,  laid  with  great  regularity  and  no  small  art,  each  being  cut  into  the 
shape  requisite  to  form  a  substantial  arch,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high  in 
the  centre,  and  having  no  support  whatever  but  what  this  principle  of  build- 
ing supplied.     I  shall  not  here  further  describe  the  peculiarities  of  these 
curious  edifices,  remarking  only  that  a  cheerful  and  sufficient    light  wa^ 
admitted  to  them  by  a  circular  window  of  ice  neatly  fitted  into  the  roof  of 
each  apartment. 

We  found  our  new  acquaintance  as  desirous  of  pleasing  us,  as  we  were 
ready  to  be  pleased;  so  that  we  were  soon  on. good  terms  with  them  alL 
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While  we  were  engaged  in  ^amining  every  part  of  their  huts,  their  whole    ^s^- 
behaviour  was  in  the  highest  degree  orderly,  respectful  and  good-humoured,   v^v^ 
They  eagerly  received  the  various  articles  that  were  given  them,  either  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  commodities,  or  as  presents,  but  on  no  occasion  impor- 
tuned us  for  any  thing,  nor  did  the  weU-known  sound  of  ''  pilletay  "  once 
escape  from  them.    We  had  also  great  reason  to  believe  that  these  people 
possessed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  quality  of  honesty,  a  quality  the  more 
desirable  to  us,  as  we  had  on  shore,  besides  the  house  and  observatory,  all 
our  boats  and  other  articles,  which,  had  they  been  disposed  to  pilfer,  it 
would  have  required  all  our  vigilance  to  guard.     If  we  dropped  a  glove  or 
a  handkerchief  without  knowing  it,  they  would  immediately  direct  our  at- . 
tention  to  it  by  pointing,  and  if  the  owner  had  left  the  hut  before  they  disco- 
vered it,  would  run  out  after  him  to  return  it.     Numberless  instances  of  a 
similar  kind  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  subsequent  communication  with 
them,  some  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  relating. 

After  remaining  witli  them  a  couple  of  hours,  and  proposing  to  spend  the 
following  day  amongst  them,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  the  ships.  Being 
desirous  of  trying  their  disposition  to  part  with  their  children,  I  proposed  to 
buy  a  fine  lad,  named  Too/ooait,  for  the  very  valuable  consideration  of  a  handsome 
butcher's  knife.  His  father,  apparently  understanding  our  meaning,  joyfully 
accepted  the  knife,  and  the  boy  ran  into  the  hut  to  fetch  his  mittens,  which' 
seemed  to  be  all  that  he  cared  for  in  leaving  his  home.  He  then  set  off  with  us 
in  high  spirits,  and  at  first  assisted  in  drawing  a  sledge  we  had  purchased  to 
carry  our  things ;  but  as  he  began,  by  our  additional  signs,  more  clearly  to  * 
comprehend  our  true  meaning,  he  gradually  relaxed  in  his  zeal  to  accompany 
our  party,  and  being  afterwards  overtaken  by  a  number  of  his  companions, 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  slink  off  among  some  hummocks  of  ice,  so  that 
when  we  arrived  on  board  Toolooak  was  missing. 

On  our  reaching  the  ships,  these  people  expressed  much  less  surprise  and 
curiosity  than  might  naturally  have  been  expected  on  their  first  visit,  which 
may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  their  being  in  reality  a  less 
noisy  kind  of  people  than  most  of  the  Esquimaux  to  whom  we  had  before 
been  accustomed.  Quiet  and  orderly,  however,  as  they  were  disposed  to  be, 
this  first  visit  shewed  them  to  be  as  fond  of  merriment  as  their  countrymen 
are  usually  considered ;  for,  on  Captain  Lyon's  ordering  his  fiddler  up  on  the 
Hecla's  deck,  they  danced  with  the  men  for  an  hour,  and  then  returned  in 
high  glee  and  good  humour  to  their  huts. 
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F^^'       ^^  ^^^  feturn  on  board  we  weie  informed  that,  during  our  absence  in  the 
morning,  a  flock  of  thirteen  wolves^  the  first  yet  seen,  crossed  the  ice  in 


the  bay,  from  the  direction  of  the  huts  and  passed  near  the  ships.  These 
animals,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  had  accompanied  or  dosely  followed  the 
Esquimaux  on  their  journey  to  the  island  the  preceding  day ;  and  they  proved 
to  us  the  most  troublesome  part  of  their  stdte.  They  so  much  resemUe  the 
Esquimaux  dogs  that,  had  it  not  been  for  some  doubt  among  &e  cheers  who 
had  seen  them  whether  they  were  so  or  not,  and  the  consequent  fear  of  doing 
these  poor  people  an  irreparable  injury,  we  might  hare  killed  most  of  them 
the  same  evening,  for  they  came  boldly  to  look  for  food  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  Fury,  and  remained  there  for  some  time. 

In  order  to  prevent  our  people  from  occasioning  the  Esquimaux  any  dis- 
turbance or  apprehension,  I  directed  that  only  six  from  each  ship  should  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  huts  at  one  time,  and  that  they  should  then  be  sdwajrs 
accompanied  by  an  officer.  A  strict  prohibition  was,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
against  the  smallest  article  of  the  ships'  stores  being  given  to  the  peo||»le 
without  permission,  on  pain  of  severe  punishment. 
Sat.  2r  At  an  early  hour  on  the  2d,  we  set  out  with  a  large  party  on  our  proposed 
excursion  to  the  huts.  The  natives  received  us  with  great  cordiality  though 
with  somewhat  more  noisy  expressions  of  pleasure  than  before ;  and  we  soon 
began  a  more  minute  examination  of  their  habitations  and  furniture  in  which 
Ihey  readily  assisted  us,  except  that  they  always  sat  very  closely  on  the  deer- 
skins which  composed  their  beds,  under  which  were  stowed  such  artides  as 
they  were  least  witting  or  aUe  to  dispose  of.  They  sold  however  a  gieat 
number  of  their  things  without  reluctance ;  and  it  was  indeed  astonishing  to^ 
see  with  what  eagerness  they  would,  for  the  mere  sake  of  change  and  variety, 
barter  some  of  their  most  indispensaUe  articles  for  the  veriest  trifles  in  our 
possession.  For  instance,  a  single  sewing-needle,  of  which  they  possessed 
abundance  not  much  inferior  to  our  own,  procured  from  them  a  large  well- 
sharpened  pdrma  ^,  or  man's  knife  made  of  stout  iron,  for  which  in  point  <^ 
absolute  utility  a  hundred  needles  would  not  have  been  a  fair  e^ivalent^ 
Various  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  occurred  1^  whidbi  indeed  they  were 
not  ultimately  losers,  though  they  certainly  would  have  been  so.had  our  inter** 
course  ended  here. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  accenting  the  Esquimaux  words  uaed  in  the  course  «C 
this  Journal,  I  must  refer  to  the  remarks  immediately  preceding  the  vocabulary  at  the  end  of 
the  last  chapter. 
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We  dined  in  the  huts,  and  the  Esquimaux  gladly  partook  of  our  biscuit  and  ^^^^- 
meat,  and  even  of  a  little  wine  which  however  they  did  not  relish.  .  We 


returned  on  board  about  sunset,  much  gratified  with  the  interesting  day  we 
had  passed;  having  laid  the  foundation  of  that  perfect  confidence  and 
good  understanding  which,  with  little  or  no  interruption,  afterwards  subsisted 
between  us  and  our  new  acquaintance. 

On  the  morning  of  Ae  3d,  a  number  of  these  people  were  observed  to  set  Sun.  3. 
off  over  the  ice  to  the  soulh-west  to  bring,  as  we  conjectured,  eitber  some  more 
of  their  people  or  of  their  property  from  their  last  place  of  abode.  On  walk- 
ing out  to  the  huts  after  divine  service,  however,  we  found  they  had  been 
3eal-catching  and  had  succeeded  in  taking  four.  The  very  small  quantity 
pf  food  which  they  had  in  their  huts  at  first  coming,  consisting  of  a  little  veni- 
son and  the  flesh  and  blubber  of  the  whale  and  seaU  induced  us  to  suppose 
they  had  left  some  of  their  provision  behind,  and  that  they  would  return  for 
it  as  occasion  demanded.  But  we  now  found  that,  even  at  4;his  rigorous  sea- 
son, they  were  entirely  dependent  in  this  way  on  their  daily  exertioos  ;  and 
that  they  had  only  removed  into  their  present  quarter«  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  their  summer's  store,  and  of  the  greater  facility  of  obtaining  seals 
at  Winter  Island  than  where  the  sea  was  more  closely  and  continually  frozen. 

On  the  4th  a  number  of  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ships  and  we  took  the  op-  Mod.  4. 
portunity  of  getting  them  to  go  through  the  process  of  building  a  snow-hut 
fox  our  amusement  and  information.  From  the  quickness  with  which  they 
completed  this,  our  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  their  village  ceased  ; 
M  we  now  saw  that  two  or  three  hours  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
have  completed  the  whole  establishment  just  as  we  at  first  found  it.  They 
were  then  taken  on  board  and  derived  great  amusement  from  our  organ,  and 
from  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  music,  singing,  or  dancing,  of  all  which  they 
are  remarkably  fond.  Nor  can  I  here  omit  a  striking  instance  of  the  honesty 
of  these  people  which  occurred  to-day.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hecla 
had  purchased  two  of  their  dogs,  which  had  the  preceding  evening  made  their 
escape  and  returned  to  the  huts.  After  the  departure  of  the  Esquimaux  to- 
day, we  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  left  two  dogs  carefully  tied  up  on 
board  the  Fury,  which  on  inquiry  proved  to  be  the  animals  in  question,  and 
which  had  been  thus  faithfully  restored  to  their  rightful  owners. 

On  the  5th  a  number  of  the  natives  came  on  board  according  to  promise  Tues.  5. 
t0  rebuild  the  hut  in  a  more  substantial  manner,  and  to  put  a  plate  of  ice  into 
the  roof  as  a  window,  which  they  did  with  great  quickness  as  well  as  care, 

Y  2 
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February  several  of  the  women  cheerfully  assisting  m  the  labour.  The  men  seemed 
'^'^^'^^^  to  take  no  small  pride  in  shewing  in  how  expeditious  and  workman-like  a 
manner  they  could  perform  this ;  and  the  hut  with  its  outer  passage  was  soon 
completed.  From  this  time  they  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  coming  freely 
to  the  ships ;  and  such  as  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  admit,  usually  found 
very  profitable  employment  in  examining  the  heaps  of  ashes,  sand,  and  other 
rubbish  on  the  outside,  where  their  trouble  was  well  repaid  by  picking  up 
small  scraps  of  tin  or  iron.  All  that  they  found  in  this  manner  we  allowed 
them  to  consider  their  lawful  property ;  but  were  very  particular  in  preventing 
their  handling  any  thing  on  board  without  permission. 

The  wolves  had  now  begun  to  do  us  some  damage  ;  for  not  even  the  sails 
that  were  fastened  round  the  house  and  observatory  could  escape  their 
ravenous  fangs,  and  they  had  thus  in  the  course  of  a  single  night  much  in- 
jured two  of  our  studding-sails.  We  set  traps  for  them  on  the  ice ;  and  also 
large  shark-hooks  secured  with  chains  and  baited  with  meat ;  but  the  former 
they  entered  and  destroyed,  and  the  latter  were  always  found  broken  or  bent, 
without  securing  the  depredators.  These  animals  were  indeed  so  hungry 
and  fearless  as  to  take  away  some  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs  in  a  snow-house 
near  the  Hecla's  stern,  though  the  men  were  at  the  time  within  a  few  yards  of 
them. 

Prom  the  circumstance  of  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  having  accidentally 
gone  into  different  huts  on  our  first  visits  to  the  village,  (for  with  this  name 
I  believe  we  must  venture  to  dignify  the  united  abodes  of  more  than  sixty 
human  beings,)  particular  individuals  among  the  Esquimaux  had  already 
in  a  manner  attached  themselves  to  each  of  us.  Captain  Lyon  now  in- 
formed me  that  one  of  his  acquaintance,  a  remarkably  fine  and  intelligent 
young  man  named  Ayoketj  had  given  him  to  understand  that  he  had  some- 
where or  other  seen  Kabloona*  people  like  ourselves  only  a  few  months  ago. 
This  being  the  case  there  seemed  no  reason  why,  if  it  were  made  worth  his 
while,  he  should  not  be  able  to  see  them  again  in  the  course  of  next  summer. 
Anxious  to  profit  by  this  unexpected  mode  of  communication,  I  requested 
Captain  Lyon  to  endeavour  to  direct  Ayoket's  attention  to  the  scheme  of 
conveying  a  letter  from  us  to  the  persons  of  whom  he  spoke. 
Thurs.  7.  On  the  7th  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  huts,  where  I  found  scarcely  any 
body  but  women  and  children,  the  whole  of  the  men,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  oldest,  having  gone  on  a  sealing  excursion  to  the  north-eastern  side 

*  EuropeaiL 
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of  the  island.  One  of  the  women  named  IligUuty  a  sister  of  the  lad  Toolooak»  l^^^* 
who  favoured  us  with  a  song,  struck  us  as  having  a  remarkably  soft  voice,  an  vlvv7 
excellent  ear,  and  a  great  fondness  for  singing,  for  there  was  scarcely  any 
stopping  her  when  she  had  once  begun.  We  had,  on  their  first  visit  to  the 
ships,  remarked  this  trait  in  Iligliuk's  disposition,  when  she  was  listening  for 
the  first  time  to  the  sound  of  the  organ,  of  which  she  seemed  never  to  have 
enough ;  and  almost  every  day  she  now  began  to  display  some  symptom  of  that 
superiority  of  understanding  for  which  she  was  so  remarkably  distinguished. 
A  few  of  the  women  learned  several  of  our  names  to-day,  and  I  believe  all 
thought  us  Angekoks  *  of  a  very  superior  class,  when  we  repeated  to  them 
all  round,  by  the  assistance  of  our  books ,  the  names  of  all  their  husbands 
obtained  on  board  the  preceding  day.  On  our  way  back  to  the  ships  we 
saw  a  party  of  thenu  ^ith  their  dogs,  returning  over  the  hill  from  the  north- 
eastward ;  and  we  afterwards  met  another  of  eight  or  ten  who  had  walked 
round  by  the  south-east  point  on  the  ice,  all  alike  unsuccessful,  after  being 
out  in  the  wind  for  six  hours  with  the  thermometer  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  degrees  below  zero.  Thus  hardly  did  these  people  obtain  their  daily 
'  subsistence  at  this  severe  season  of  the  year ! 

A  wolf  being  caught  in  one  of  the  traps  this  evening  which  was  so  close  as 
to  be  easily  watched  from  the  ship,  a  party  of  the  officers  ran  out  to  secure 
the  depredator,  and  fired  two  balls  into  the  trap  at  once  to  despatch  him. 
Finding  after  this  that  he  continued  to  bite  a  sword  that  was  thrust  in,  a  third 
shot  was  fired  at  him.  The  trap  was  then  sufficiently  opened  to  get  his  hind 
legs  firmly  tied  together,  after  which  being  considered  tolerably  secure  he 
was  pulled  out  of  the  trap,  which,  howf^ver,  his  head  had  scarcely  cleared 
when  he  furiously  flew  at  Mr.  Richard's  throat,  and  would  certainly  have  done 
him  some  serious  mischief  had  not  that  gentleman,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  seized  the  animal  in  his  turn  by  the  throat,  squeezing  him  with  all  his 
force  between  both  hands.  This  made  the  wolf  relinquish  his  first  attempt, 
and  Mr.  Richards  only  suffered  by  a  bite  in  his  arm  and  another  in  his  knee, 
which,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  his  clothes,  were  happily  not  severe 
ones.  As  for  the  wolf  he  prudently  took  to  his  heels,  though  two  of  them 
were  still  tied  together,  and  being  favoured  by  the  momentary  confusion  occa- 
sioiied  by  his  late  rencontre  with  Mr.  Richards,  succeeded  in  escaping  his  pur- 

*  Sorcerers,  or  wizards,  pronounced  as  written  above  in  Greenland ;  but  at  Winter  Island 
Ang'St'kSok ,  and  by  the  people  at  Igloolik  In'niit-ki. 
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fISw    ^^^^^^'    ^^  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^  fiillowiiig  day  ai  the  ^iistoace  i>f  thme-quMrteiB 
^  a  mile  from  Ibe  ships. 


Frid.  8.  Oo  the  8di  we  were  visited  by  a  musical  party  of  females,  eanaistiiig  oidy  af 
a  few  indiyiduals  expressly  ioFited  for  this  purpose.  A  smmber  of  the  offi^em 
assoHibled  in  the  cabin  to  hear  this  vocal  concert*  while  Mr.  Henderson  and 
myself  took  down  the  notes  of  their  songs,  for  wUdi  indeed  they  gave  oa 
jevery  opportunity,  for  I  thought  they  would  never  leave  off.  We  afterwaids 
amused  them  by  our  little  band  of  flutes  and  violins,  and  also  by  stMne  wmf^ 
with  the  whole  of  which  they  were  extremely  well  pleased.  I  feared  several  of 
them,  and  especially  Uigliuk,  would  have  gone  into  fits  with  delight  wheo  we 
introduced  into  our  song  some  of  their  names  mingled  with  our  own.  Whife 
most  of  us  were  thus  employed,  Captain  Lyon  took  the  opportunity  of  making 
drawings  of  some  of  the  women,  especially  of  TogokU,  the  prettiest  of  the  party> 
and  perhaps  of  the  whole  village.  She  was  about  mx  and  twenty  y^ua  of  ^pe» 
wi^  a  face  mor«  oval  than  that  of  Esquimaux  in  general,  very  pretty  eyes 
and  mouth,  teeth  remarkably  white  and  regular,  and  possessing  ia  her  canriage 
and  manners  a  degree  of  natural  gracefulness,  which  could  not  be  hid  even 
under  the  disguise  of  an  Esquimaux'^woman's  dress,  and,  as  was  usual  with 
Togolat,  the  dirtiest  face  of  her  whole  tribe.  Her  husband  Ewertdf  a  little 
ugly  man  of  about  five-and-'forty,  was  the  only  individual  ammig  them  laying 
claim  to  the  title  of  Angetkook,  and  was  in  reality  a  sensible  obUgiog  man* 
and  a  tot-rate  seal«catcher.  They  had  two  children,  one  of  which^  a  little 
girl,  T(^olat  still  occasionally  sudcled  and,  according  to  custom,  carried  in  the 
hood  behind  her  back ;  tiie  odier  a  boy  about  eight  yeais  of  age,  quite  an 
idiot,  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  and  squinting  most  horribly  with  both 
eyes. 

Finding  that  these  poor  creatures  were  now  really  in  want  of  food*  for  the 
men  had  again  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  excursion,  I  was  happy  to  avail 
myself  of  a  hint  given  to  me  by  Captain  Lyon  to  furnish  them  occasionally 
with  a  small  supply  of  bread*dust,  of  which  we  had  two  or  three  casks  in 
each  ship.  Our  present  party  was  therefore,  in  addition  to  other  ajrticles, 
supplied  with  several  pounds,  which  they  immediately  expressed  their  in* 
tention  to  take  home  to  their  children.  Several  of  them  visited  the  ships  as 
Sat.  9'  usu^  on  the  9th,  and  among  the  rest  Ka-oong-ut  and  his  son  Toolooak.  The 
old  gentleman  was  not  a  favourite  with  us,  being  the  only  one  who  had  yet 
begun  to  tease  us  by  constant  b^ging.  We  had  often  expressed  displeasure 
at  this  habit,  which  after  a  day  or  two's  acquaintance  htgau  to  be  extremely 
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troublesome ;  bat  I  h$A  to-day  to  take  cognaizance  of  hid  stealkig  a  nail,  of  which,  ^  ^^* 
though  not  a  very  serious  offence,  I  determined  to  take  rather  a  serioud  notice,  ^^1^^ 
as  it  mi|^t  otherwise  lead  to  more  extensire  theft.  I  therefore  collected  all 
the  other  Esqutitiattt  who  were  on  board,  and  having  in  their  presence  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  at  this  conduct,  turned  the  offender  away  in  disgrace. 
Some  of  those  best  acquainted  with  us  were  afterwards  taken  into  the  cabin, 
where  our  sentiments  were  more  fully  explained  to  them.  Among  these  I  was 
not  sorry  to  have  Toolooak  and  Uigliuk,  who  would  not  fail  to  report  at  the 
huts  all  our  proceedings,  but  who  did  not  appear  to  Consider  themselves  in  the 
slightest  degree  implicated  in  their  father's  offence,  or  concerned  in  his  dis- 
grace. The  people  of  the  huts  being  much  in  ^^mt  of  food,  we  again  dis^ 
tributedsome  breadrdust  among  them,  taking  care  to  send  a  portion  to  the  infirm 
old  man,  Hik-kii-erd,  by  Ukotooif  the  husband  of  Iligliuk,  a  fine  active  manly 
fellow  of  about  two  and  thirty,  who,  as  we  were  pleased  to  find  the  next 
day,  had  punctually  executed  his  commission. 

On  the  10th  the  mercury  in  the  batx>meter,  which  had  been  gradually  but  Sun.  lO. 
very  slowly  fidling  for  several  days  preceding,  had  got  down  to  28.78  inches^ 
Which  is  here  remarkably  low.  It  continued  so  with  very  little  variation  for 
sixteen  hours,  and  then  rose  much  more  quickly.  The  wind  had  during  this 
interval  remained  constantly  from  the  northward  and  westward,  and  generally 
moderate,  with  now  and  then  some  smow  falling,  but  we  Could  perceive  no- 
thing in  the  weather  that  seemed  to  coincide  with  this  unusual  indioation  ifi 
the  barometer. 

The  Esquimaux  went  out  to  endeavour  to  catch  seals  as  usual,  bat  returned 
unsuccessful  after  several  hours'  labour.  As  it  was  now  evident  that  their 
own  exertions  were  not  at  all  times  suflBdent  to  procure  them  food  at  this 
season,  and  that  nei&er  indolence  nor  any  idea  of  dependence  on  our  charity 
induced  them  to  relax  in  those  exertions,  it  became  incumbent  on  us  care 
fully  to  attend  to  their  wants,  and  by  a  timely  and  judicious  application  of  the 
slender  resoittces  w€>  had  set  aside  for  their  use,  to  prevent  any  absolute  suf- 
fering among  them.  We  therefore  sent  out  a  good  meal  of  bread-dnst  for 
each  individual,  to  be  divided  in  due  proportion  among  dil  the  huts.  The 
necessity  of  this  supply  a{q>eared  very  strongly  from  the  report  of  our  people,, 
who  found  some  of  these  poor  creatures  aetwdly  gnawing  a  piece  of  Imirt 
seid-skin  with  tbe  hair  on  it,  while  few  of  the  huts  had  any  ]amp  alight  It 
must  be  i^em^mbered  that  the  fhilure  of  their  seal-fishery  always  invol^v^eai  a 
double  calamity,  for  it  not  only  deprives  them  of  fbod,  but  of  fuel  Cm*  tUeir  , 
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1822.    lamps.    When  this  is  the  case,  not  to  mention  the  want  of  wannth  and  light  in 
the  huts»  they  are  also  destitute  of  the  means  of  melting  snow  for  water,  and  can 


therefore  only  quench  their  thirst  by  eating  the  snow,  which  is  not  only  a  com- 
fordess  but  an  ineffectual  resource.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  surprising 
to  see  the  quantity  of  water  these  people  drank  whenever  they  came  on  board  ; 
and  it  was  often  with  difficulty  that  our  coppers  could  answer  this  additional 
demand.  I  am  certain  that  Toolooak  one  day  drank  nearly  a  gallon  in  less 
than  two  hours.  Besides  the  bread-dust,  we  also  supplied  them  to-day  with 
a  wolf's  carcass  which,  raw  and  frozen  as  it  was,  they  eat  with  a  good  appe- 
tite ;  and  indeed  they  had  not  the  means  of  cooking  or  even  thawing  it.  I 
cannot  here  omit  a  pleasing  trait  in  their  character,  observed  by  our  people 
who  carried  out  their  supplies  ;  not  a  morsel  of  which  would  the  grown-up 
people  touch  till  they  had  first  supplied  the  wants  of  their  hungry  little  ones. 

Mon.  11.  On  the  11th,  the  weather  was  severely  cold,  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from 
the  north-west,  with  the  thermometer  from  —  36®  to  —  30°.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  severity  of  the  day,  a  few  of  the  Esquimaux  came  on  board,  and 
among  the  rest  SioiobetU  who,  on  account  of  being  the  tallest  and  stoutest 
man  of  the  tribe,  had  been  distinguished  by  our  people  with  the  name  of 
*^  the  Commodore."  He  brought  with  him  his  son  T^niky  a  boy  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  who  became  a  great  favourite  with  us,  and  whose  clean  deer- 
skin clothes  and  ruddy  face  now  gave  him  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance. 

About  this  time  we  were  grieved  to  find  that  our  invalid,  Reid,  was  once 
more  attacked  by  his  complaint,  rendering  such  repeated  bleedings  necessary  as 
to  reduce  him  very  low,  and  to  convince  Mr.  Edwards  that  his  lungs  were  not 
in  a  state  to  bear  his  returning  strength.  As  if  some  fatality  attended  our 
carpenters,  Mr.  Fiddis  had  also,  for  some  time  past,  been  occasionally  com- 
I^ning  of  weakness,  trembling,  and  sickness;  but,  except  these  two,  we 
had  not,  for  several  weeks,  had  an  individual  in  the  sick-list. 

Tues.  12.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  Okotook  and  his  uncle  ArruineeHa,  a  sensible 
and  worthy  man  about  five-and-forty  years  of  age,  coming  on  board  from 
their  fishing,  we  shewed  them  the  stage  and  scenery  that  were  just  put  up, 
and  invited  them  and  their  wives  to  the  play  about  to  be  performed  this 
evening.  They  accordingly  went  back  and  brought  the  women,  who  under- 
stood they  were  to  be  present  at  some  diversion,  though  they  did  not  well 
know  what.  It  was  enough,  however,  with  Iligliuk  just  to  msJ^e  the  motion 
of  turning  the  handle  of  the  organ,  which,  conveying  to  her  mind  the  idea 
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of  music  and  merriment,  was  always  sure  to  put  her  immediately  into  high  ^^^^^- 
qiirits.  As  they  came  three  or  four  hours  before  the  performance  of  '*  John  ,\^^r^ 
Bull"  was  to  commence,  they  began  to  grow  tired  and  impatient,  especially 
when  it  became  dusk  and  candles  were  brought  into  the  cabin.  The  men 
then  explained  that  it  would  soon  be  dark,  and  that,  in  returning  late  to 
their  huts,  they  should  disturb  the  people  who  would  then  be  fast  asleep 
there.  Finding  that  they  grew  uneasy,  I  made  no  objection  to  their  return- 
ing, and  sent  them  off  loaded  with  bf'ead-dust  and  some  oil  for  each  of  their 
lamps.  They  remained  long  enough,  however,  to  have  a  peep  at  Mrs.  Brut" 
gruddery^  whose  dress,  when  they  were  informed  it  was  that  of  a  kabloam 
nooUte-dy  (European  wife,)  they  were  very  anxious  in  examining,  and  seemed 
to  grieve  at  going  away  without  witaessing  the  diversion  which  this  and  other 
preparations  seemed  to  promise. 

On  the  13th  our  friends  at  the  huts  were  fortunate  in  procuring  three  seals.  Wed.  id. 
an  event  that  created  great  joy  at  the  village.  Mr.  Allison,  who  happened  to 
be  there  when  one  of  these  prizes  was  announced,  informed  me  that  there 
was  a  general  outcry  of  joy  ;  all  the  women  hurried  to  the  doors  of  the  huts, 
and  the  children  rushed  to  the  beach  to  meet  the  men  dragging  along  the 
furize.  One  of  these  little  urchins,  to  complete  the  triumphant  exultation  with 
which  this  event  was  hailed,  instantly  threw  himself  on  the  animal,  and, 
dmging  fast  to  it,  was  thus  dragged  to  the  huts.  Each  woman  was  observed 
to  bring  her  dotiooseek,  or  cooking-pot,  to  the  hut  where  the  seal  was  dis- 
sected, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  meat  and  blubber. 

Some  light  snow  fell  in  the  forenoon,  though  the  day  was  otherwise  clear. 
A  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays  *  at  noon  stood  at  —  9°,  that  in  the 
shade  being  10^  lower  than  this.  The  snow  was  melting  on  the  blade  paint- 
work and  in  other  situations  equally  favourable.  Another  wolf,  being  the 
third,  was  entrapped  this  evening,  and  Mr.  Skeoch  undertook  to  make  a  ske- 
leton of  it  for  preservation  as  a  specimen  of  these  animals. 

♦  It  is  here  necessary  to  eicplain  that  the  ^  tempewttiqpes  in  the  sun**  registered  in  this  Jour- 
nal,  were  tak^i  by  a  thermometer  suspended  on  the  south  ade  of  an  unpainted  upright  post, 
at  the  distance  of  cxie  hundi^d  yards  from  the  ship ;  those  ^  in  the  shade^  by  a  correqxmd- 
iog  thermometer  on  its  north  »de.  This  explanaticm  is  necessary,  because,  in  certain  8it^a- 
tioiis,  such  as  under  the  lee  of  the  house,  or  the  ^ps*  stems|,  where  much  heat  was  radiated, 
the  snow  was  frequendy  meltipg,  when  in  places  not  thus  favourably  situated,  the  sun  pro- 
duced no  such  efiPect 
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1822.       oq  uie  Idth  it  Uew  a  strnng  gale  from  &W.  to  W.N.W.,  aod  Oie  tibeniMH 
'  '^'^neter,  either  on  account  of  tke  strengtk  of  the  wind  or  its  hming  oom- 


^"^'  ^^'rionafly  some  southing  in  it,  rose  to  —  4^  bdn^  the  highest  temperaikiiie 
registered  in  our  jonmids  since  the  27th  of  December  preceduig.  I  hml 
agreed  with  CNfiotook  to  accompany  hua  on  a  sealing-excuiaion,  but  Ae  day 
|Mro¥ed  too  inclement^  the  Esquimaux  not  going  out  themselves»  thcHigh  it  wm 
not  very  often  that  the  weather  could  prevent  them.  Considering  itdesiraUe 
to  increase  by  all  the  means  in  our  power  the  chanoes  of  these  people  givii^ 
Information  of  us,  we  distributed  among  several  of  Jthe  men  laige  round 
medallions  of  sheet  copper,  having  these  words  punched  through  them  :*— 
*'  H.  B.  M.  S.  Fury  and  Heda,  All  well  A.D.  1832."  These  we  suiqpeaded 
by  a  piece  of  white  line  round  their  necks,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
they  were  to  shew  them  to  any  Kabloona  peojde  they  mig^t  ever  meet  with  in 
future.  Similar  ornaments,  but  of  a  smaller  size,  were  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  many  of  (he  women,  having  on  them  the  words,  ''  Fury  and 
Heda,  1822/' 

Sat  16.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  observing  a  party  of  the  Esquimaux 
equipped  with  spears  passing  near  the  ships,  I  joined  them,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Bushnan  and  one  or  two  others.  Having  crossed  the  point  of  the 
iakuid  they  waliked  over  the  ice  to  the  eastward^  where  we  did  not  overtake 
them  till  they  had  got  above  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  shore.  This  party 
consisted  of  e^t  persons,  among  whraci  we  were  glad  to  find  Amaneelia^ 
Okotook,  Toolooak,  Pootooahok  his  elder  brother^  and  one  or  two  others 
whom  we  knew.  They  had  by  this  time,  however^  separated  into  two  or 
three  different  parties,  stationed  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  each  other 
idong  the  edge  of  the  floe,  beyond  which  to  the  eastward  Acre  was  cleaar 
water  as  far  as  we  could  see  for  frost«moke. 

The  party  we  at  first  joined  were  seated  on  a  high  hummock  of  ice,  with 
their  spears  in  their  hands,  looking  out  for  seals.  After  we  had  talked  t0 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  Okotook  suddenly  started  up  and  set  off  along  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  without  giving  us  or  his  own  companions  the  least  warning. 
The  latter  seemed  so  much  accustomed  to  this,  that  they  took  no  fiurther 
notice  than  by  immediately  following  him,  and  we  did  the  same ;  the  whole 
party  walking  at  a  very  quick  rate,  and  tl^  natives  keeping  their  headb 
constantly  turned  towards  the  sea  to  look  out  for  seals.  After  being  thus  en- 
gaged for  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  judged,  from  the  motions  of  a  party  at  some 
distance  beyond  us,  that  they  had  game  in  view.     As  we  approached  them. 
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Okotook  evidently  began  to  be  apprehensire  that  we,  wbo  did  not  underatand  -A^^ 
tbe  matter,  would  spoil  their  sport    To  prevent  this,  he  did  the  most  civil  -3-^ 
diing  that  could  well  have  been  devised,  which  was,  to  send  his  companions 
one  %  one  to  the  spot,  and  to  remain  with  us  himself,  keeping  us  at  such  a 
distan  s  their  proceedings,  without  alarming  the  animal 

they;  The  other  seven  Esquimaux,  now  forming  one 

partyj  to  a  single  line,  so  as  to  make  as  small  an  appear- 

ance 3|  ion  ip  which  they  were  going,  and  in  this  manner 

creple;  itbe  margin  of  the  fioe.     On  a  sudden  they  all 

BtoopiJ  bide  themselves,  and  continued  thus  a  quarter  of 

an  ha  they  prepared  their  lines  and  spears ;  and  then, . 

when  0  be  intercepted  from  their  view,  agmn  took  the 

appoi  'Spaces  upon  him  in  the  same  cautious  manner  as 

befbi^  11  Uius  occupied  for  a  full  hour,  alternately  creep- 

ing ai  h;a]  which  had  been  lying  on  the  ice  took  the 

WBteii;  >9ieir  chase.    During  this  time,  Okotook  cotdd 

saffct^yji^frain  his  impJl^jSice  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action ;  and  when  we 
prodj^teetf  a  spy-glass,  which  i^peared  to  bring  his  companions  dose  to  us,  he 
had  Aot^Voids  to  express  his  surprise  and  satisfaction.  In  a  short  time  he 
held  KiH(  steadily  as  we  did,  and  explained  by  signs  every  motion  he  observed. 
i  they  had  given  up  the  seal  they  had  been  watching,  the  whole 
pK  1  with  one  accord  to  turn  their  steps  homewud,  in  which  direc- 

tio  that  of  the  ships  also,  we  were  by  this  time  not  sorry  to  accom- 

pai  We  were  now  between  three  and  four  miles  north-east  of  the 

shi  ull  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  part  of  the  shore.     In  the  open 

wa  d  the  floe,  the  tide  was  running  two  knots  to  the  northward,  and 

as  1  which  we  stoo^|^d^een  formed  only  within  the  last  fortnight, 

and  ^shj^J^  substantial  a^|d  had  before  been  carried  away  by  the  stream, 
it  wil'  iiapoaiinile  not  to  fees  Bome  apprehension  lest  we  might  thus  be  de- 
tacl^d  fppm  the  shore,  an  accid&nt  that  has  been  known  to  happen  to  Bsqui- 
mai^  ete  now*,  and  hai»  probably  more  frequendy  befallen  them,  when 
none  h^ve  survived  to  tell  the  tale. 

As  it^*  returned  towards  the  land,  we  came  to  a  small  rising  on  the  level 
surfhce^^f  the  floe  not  larger  than  a  common  mole-hill,  and  of  much  the  same 
shape,  ttt  which  one  of  the  Esquimaux  immediately  stopped.  His  com- 
panions, still  walking  on,  called  us  away,  explaining  that  what  we  saw  was  the 

•  CranU.  London  Edition,  1820,  Append,  p.  310. 
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1^22.  ^Qft  Qf  a  geal,  and  that  it  was  probable  the  animial  was  about  to  complete  his 
^^^rw  hole  and  to  come  up  on  the  ice,  in  which  case  the  man  would  endeayour  to 
kill  him.  We  watched  the  man  at  th^^le,  however,  with  a  glass,  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  observing  him  condHM^witting  his  head  down  towards  the 
ice,  as  if  in  the  act  of  listening  foiv^e  s^f  but  without  otherwise  changing 
his  position  ;  after  which,  he  folloyMH^'on  board  without  success. 

If,  however,  a  man  has  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  seal  is  at  work  beneatb, 
he  immediately  attaches  himself  to  the  place,  and  seldom  leaves  it  till  he  has 
succeeded  in  killing  the  animal.     For  this  purpose,  he  first  builds  a  snow- 
wall  about  four  feet  in  height,  to  shelter  him  from  the  wind,  and,  seating  him- 
self under  the  lee  of  it,  deposits  his  spear,  lines,  and  other  implements  upon 
several  little  forked  sticks  inserted  into  the  snow,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
smallest  noise  being  made  in  moving  them  when  wanted.    But  the  most 
curious  precaution  to  the  same  effect  consists  in  tying  his  own  knees  together, 
with  a  thong,  so  securely  as  to  prevent  any  rustling  of  his  clothes  which 
might  otherwise  alarm  the  animal.     In  this  situation,  a  man  will  sit  quietly 
sometimes  for  hours  together,  attentively  listening  to  any  noise  made  by  the 
seal,  and  sometimes  using  the  keip^kuttukt  an  instrument  hereafter  described, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  animal  is  still  at  work  below.     When  he 
supposes  the  hole  to  be  nearly  completed,  he  cautiously  lifts  his  spear,  to 
which  the  line  has  been  previously  attached,  and  as  soon  as  the  blowing  of 
the  seal  is  distincdy  heard,  and  the  ice  consequently  very  thin,  he  drives  it 
into  him  with  the  force  of  both  arms,  and  then  cuts  away  with  his  pomia  the 
remaining  crust  of  ice,  to  enable  him  to  repeat  the  wounds  and  get  him  out. 
The  neitiek  is  the  only  seal  killed  in  this  manner  and,  being  the  smallest,  is 
held,  while  struggling,  either  simply  by  hand,  or  by  putting  the  line  round 
a  spear  with  the  point  stuck  into  the  ice.    For  the  ogtite^  the  line  is  passed 
round  the  man's  leg  or  arm  ;  and  for  a  walrus,  round  his  body,  his  feet  being 
at  the  same  time  firmly  set  against  a  hummock  of  ice,  in  which  position  these 
people  can  from  habit  hpld  against  a  very  heavy  strain.    Boys  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age  consider  themselves  equal  to  the  killing  of  a  neitiet,  but 
it  requires  a  full-grown  person  to  master  either  of  the  larger  animals. 
Sun.  17.     On  the  17th,  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux  coming  before  the  church  service, 
we  gave  them  to  understand,  by  the  sun,  that  none  could  be  admitted  before 
noon,  when  they  quietly  remained  outside  the  ships  till  divine  service  had  been 
performed.    We  then  endeavoured  to  explain  to  Bigluik  that  every  seventh 
day  they  must  not  come  to  the  ships,  for,  without  any  intention  of  offending. 
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they  had  become  rather  an  annoyance  in  this  way.    They  now  brought  with  p^^^^' 
them  a  great  many  little  canoes  and  paddles,  sledges,  figures  of  men  and       ^^'^ 


women,  and  other  toys,  most  of  them  already  bespoke  by  the  officers  and  men, 
and  the  rest  for  sale. 

There  was  to-day  a  great  deal  of  open  water  to  the  southward,  and  it  had 
once  more  approached  us  within  half  a  mile,  the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
having  broken  off  and  drifted  away.  Mr.  Crozier,  who  visited  the  huts, 
found  that  the  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  ourselves,  had  been  induced  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  their  followers,  the  wolves,  by  setting  a  trap  for  them  not 
unlike  ours,  except  in  the  materials,  which  consisted  only  of  their  staple  com- 
modity, ice.  They  had  indeed  great  occasion  to  employ  some  such  means 
to  destroy  these  rapacious  animals,  which  had  already  carried  off  one  or 
two  of  their  dogs,  and  threatened  nightly  to  repeat  this  outrage. 

Toolooak,  who  now  considered  himself  as  quite  privileged  to  find  his  way  Mon.  18. 
into  the  cabin  without  a  conductor,  and  was  not  backward  in  thus  practising 
his  newly-acquired  art  of  opening  and  shutting  the  door,  sat  with  me  for  a 
couple  of  hours  on  the  18th,  quietly  drawing  faces  and  animals,  an  occupa- 
tion to  which  he  took  a  great  fancy ;  and  we  often  were  reminded,  by  this 
circumstance,  of  a  similar  propensity  displayed  by  his  amiable  countryman, 
our  lamented  friend  John  Sackhouse.  We  soon  found  that  Toolooak  pos- 
sessed a  capacity  equal  to  any  thing  he  diose  to  take  an  interest  in  learning ; 
and  could  he  at  his  present  age  have  been  voluntarily  removed  from  his  com- 
panions, and  his  attention  directed  to  the  acquirement  of  higher  brandies  of 
knowledge  than  that  of  catching  seals,  he  would  amply  have  repaid  any  pains 
bestowed  upon  his  education.  I  had  always  entertained  great  objection  to 
taking  any  such  individuri^from  his  home,  on  the  doubtful  chance  of  benefit- 
ing himself,  or  of  his  doing  any  service  to  the  puUic  as  an  interpreter.  My 
scruples  on  this  head  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  consideration  due  to 
the  individual  himsdf,  and  to  the  relatives  he  leaves  behind.  In  our  present 
ease,  however,  not  the  smallest  public  advantage  eould  be  derived  from  it ; 
for  it  had  long  ago  become  evident  that  we  should  soon  know  more  of  the 
Esquimaux  language  than  any  of  them  were  likely  to  learn  of  English  in  any 
reasonable  period  of  time :  I  was  therefore  far  from  desiring  to  receive  from 
Toolooak  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  when  I  to-day  plainly  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him,  whether  he  would  go  with  me  to  kabUwna  noona  (European 
oountry).  Never  was  a  more  decisive  negative  given  than  Toolooak  gave  to 
this  proposal.     He  eageriy  repeated  the  word  Na-o  (No)  half  a  dozen  times, 
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1822.    guij  then  told  me  tliat  if  he  went  away  his  father  would  cry.    This  simple 
but  irresistible  appeal  to  paternal  affection,  his  decisive  manner  of  making  it^- 


and  the  feelings  by  which  his  reply  was  evidently  dictated,  were  just  what 
could  have  been  wished.  No  more  could  be  necessary  to  convince  those  who 
witnessed  it,  that  these  people  may  justly  lay  equal  daim  with  ourselves  to 
these  common  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  having  once  satisfied  myself  of  this^ 
I  determined  never  again  to  excite  in  Toolooak*s  mind  another  disagrenble 
sensation,  by  talking  to  him  on  this  subject. 

Besides  the  toys  and  models  I  have  mentioned  above,  as  articles  of  barter 
with  these  people,  we  also  employed  them  more  usefully  in  making  wooden 
shades  for  the  eyes,  after  their  own  method,  as  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  some  such  precaution  would  become  necessary  to  guard  the  eyes  from 
the  excessive  glare  of  reflected  light.  There  was  also  a  consideraUe  trade 
established  in  mittens,  which  being  made  of  prepared  seal-skin,  and  nearly 
water-tight,  were  particularly  serviceable  to  our  men  when  constantly  handling 
the  lead-lines  in  the  summer.  In  this  manner  we  contrived  to  turn  our  new 
acquaintance  to  some  little  account. 
Tues.  19.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  thermometer*  for  the  second  and  last  time 
this  winter,  fell  to  —39''  on  the  ice,  being  within  one  degree  of  the  lowest 
temperature  we  here  experienced.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  clearly  about 
this  period  a  space  continued  to  be  marked  out  in  the  sky  by  the  frost 
smoke,  shewing  where  there  was  still  clear  water,  though  in  some  parts  too 
distant  for  us  to  distinguish.  This  phenomenon  consisted  of  a  dark  cloud- 
like  appearance,  rising  from  a  very  fine  point  at  the  horizon,  about  S.W.b.W., 
thence  increasing  in  altitude  to  about  3"^  in  the  S.b.E.,  where  it  was  highest, 
and  again  coming  to  a  point  about  N.N.E.  The  contrast  between  this  doud 
of  vapour  and  the  white  snowy  sky  was  often  peculiarly  striking,  particularly 
at  night  and  when  the  moon  shone  bright.  Whenever  the  clear  water  was 
near  us,  the  frost-smoke  that  issued  from  it  obscured  from  our  sight  the  more 
distant  appearance  I  have  now  described ;  in  the  first  case  it  resembled  a 
fog  when  close  at  hand,  and  in  the  second  precisely  whiri;  seamen  understand 
by  the  name  of  "  fog-bank." 

Among  the  natives  who  visited  the  Fury  to-day  was  Ewerat,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken  as  Ang-eUkook,  or  chief-sorcerer  of  the  tribe,  a  dis- 
tinction with  which  he  had  made  some  of  our  gentlemen  acquainted  at  one 
of  their  earliest  visits  to  the  huts.  Being  desirous  of  seeing  him  perform 
some  of  the  tricks,  which  had  acquired  for  him  this  pre-eminence,  I  requested 
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him  to  iadalge  me  ^wUh  a  sig^  of  them.    After  some  little  demur,  he  began  ^  ^^^- 
to  make  his  lips  <|itiver,  thea  moved  his  nose  up  and  down,  gradually  closed  ^^'^*^ 


kis  eyes,  and  increased  the  yioleaee  of  hk  grimaoes  till  every  feature  was 
hideously  dialorted ;  at  the  same  time,  he  moved  his  bead  rapidly  from  Bi|ie 
to  side,  ittteriilg  sometimes  a  snuffling  sound,  and  at  others  a  raving  aort  of 
cry.  Having  wori^ed  himaelf  into  this  ridiculous  kind  of  frenzy,  whidi  lasted 
perhaps  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  he  auddenly  discontinued  it,  and 
sittffered  his  features  to  reiscf.  into  their  natursi  form ;  but  the  motion  of  his 
bead  teemed  to  have  so  atupified  him,  as  indeed  it  well  might,  that  there 
remained  an  uaMsual  vacancy  mui  a  drowsy  i^re  upon  his  countenance  fer 
some  time  afterwards.  Being  pressed  to  repeat  this  piece  of  buffi>onery,  he 
did  so  two  or  three  times;  and  oni^me  occasion  Togolat  asked  him  in  a  serious 
tone  some  questions  respecting  me,  which  he  as  seriously  answered.  In 
general  however  the  women  paid  litde  attention  to  his  grhaaces,  and  the 
vdiole  ended  with  a  hearty  laugh  from  all  padrtdes. 

I  had  to-day  some  conversation  with  a  woman  XMoned  Appokiuk,  whom 
IligUnk  had  mentioned  as  having  seen  KaMoona  peojde  before  «is.  This 
woman  was  gifted,  however,  with  such  a  volubilky  of  tongue,  that  speak* 
ing  as  she  did  in  a  language  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  eftie  gmm 
no  time  for  questions,  and  therefore  afforded  litde  information.  Ail  we 
could  make  out  for  certain  was,  that  she  had  within  a  year  past  seen  two 
KabhofiB  Oamiak,  (whether  ships  or  boats  wm  still  doubtful*)  and  tliat  her 
husband  was  now  for  away.  From  all  tiids  we  conduded  that  idie  had  been 
far  enough  to  the  southward  to  ssee  the  Hudson's  Bay  ^ips  in  the  course  .of 
their  annual  voyage  ;  and  this  aocount  gave  us  very  sanguine  hopes  of  beii^ 
thus  able  to  cornmimicate  with  them  by  means  <^  some  of  tbe  Esquiaaax. 

On  the  20th  a  nwab^  of  our  new  friends  having  been  allowed  upon  :the  vved.  20 
upper  deck,  an  old  woman,  named  Ayug-^looky  Btole  our  cooper's  punch, 
which  she  was  shewing  to  her  companions  alongside  the  Heda  just  after- 
wards, when  Lieutenant  Hoppner  observed  it  and  sent  her  back  with  an 
escort.  It  was  impossible  not  to  aduMt  that  the  fault  was  chieiy  on  our 
side,  in  permitting  these  f)oor  people  to  roam  about  too  freely  amidst 
temptations,  which  scarcely  any  thing  human  «ould  have  withstood ;  but 
as  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  it,  I  went  /through  nearly  the 
same  process  as  with  Kaoongut,  and  dismissed  her  wiA  great  appearance  of 

^  These  psopk  wffilj  ikt  woid  oomiak  ia^Bj  lasttd  Isqper  than  a  caaoe. 
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1822.    indignation  to  the  huts.    We  were  glad  to  find  that  their  wants  had  there 
been  well  supplied  to-day,    three  seals  having  been  caught.    They  had 


lately  indeed  been  tolerably  successful  in  general,  and  had  required 
bi}t  little  of  our  assistance.  Mr.  Elder  observing  one  of  their  dogs  at- 
tacked by  several  wolves,  and  hastening  to  the  spot  with  his  gun,  found 
that  these  animals  had  made  such  quick  work  in  the  partition  of  their  prey, 
that  though  he  reached  the  scene  of  action  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  dog 
had  at  first  made  considerable  resistance,  only  one  of  its  hind  legs  re- 
mained, each  wolf  having  run  off  with  his  share.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  creatures  had  never  entered  our  traps  since  the  moon  had  declined 
to  the  southward,  whereas  not  a  night  elapsed  before  that  without  their  going 
to  them.     The  Esquimaux  had  in  theirs  caught  only  a  fox. 

Thur.2l.  During  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  to-day,  the  diminution 
of  light  was  very  considerable,  but  the  weather  was  unfavourable  for  ob- 
serving it  for  any  useful  purpose.  Captain  Lyon  remarked  that  some  of 
the  Esquimaux,  who  were  on  board  the  Hecla  at  the  time,  were  a  good  deal 
alarmed  at  this  phenomenon,  which  indeed  made  a  general  bustle  among 
them.  Two  of  them  were  found  on  the  ice  lying  on  their  faces,  but  it  was 
not  ascertained  whether  their  superstitions  on  this  subject  were  the  same 
as  those  of  their  brethren  in  Greenland. 

Mr.  Henderson  being  desirous  of  seeing  something  of  the  customs  of 
these  people  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  obtained  my  permission  to 
pass  the  night  at  the  huts,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Griffiths.  Soon  after  they 
left  the  ships  in  the  evening  it  came  on  to  blow  strong  from  the  north-west, 
with  much  snow-drift,  so  that  losing  the  tracks  they  with  difficulty  found 
the  village.     The  wind  quickly  increased  to  a  hard  gale,  and  the  thermo- 

Frjd.22.  meter  rose  from  —25*^  at  six  P.M.,  to  —16°  at  four  the  following  morning. 
Our  gentlemen  returning  on  board  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  we 
were  pleased  to  hear  that  they  had  met  with  every  attention,  and 
especially  from  Okotook,  with  whom  they  lodged.  As  they  had  slept 
in  Kaoongut's  hut,  one  side  of  which  was  occupied  by  Okotook  and 
his.  family,  the  old  fellow  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  make  up  the 
quarrel  occasioned  by  his  dishonesty ;  and  he  accordingly  made  his  appear- 
ance on  board  to-day  for  the  first  time  since  that  event.  Tolooak  was  de- 
puted to  bring  his  father  down  into  the  cabin,  where  a  formal  reconcilia- 
tion took  place,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  latter,  who  had  found  out 
that  to  be  out  of  favour  with  us  was  attended  with  the  serious  consequence 
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of  being  also  out  of  pocket.     It  was  laughable  to  observe  the  pains  he  now  „^^^- 
took  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  every  person  he  saw,  that  he  was  no  longer 


a  tigUktokCy  by  which  name  he  had  lately  been  distinguished ;  for  he 
seemed  to  think  that  my  receiving  him  again  into  favour  was  a  perfect 
absolution  from  his  offence. 

The  gale  continued  to  blow  from  the  north-west  throughout  the  day, 
though  the  barometer  gradually  rose  from  29.73  to  29.93  inches.     Two 

4 

ravens  were  seen:  these  birds,  which  were  observed  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  were  almost  always  seen  in  a  single  pa  r  at  a  time, 
and  their  plumage  remained  perfectly  black  as  in  the  summer. 

On  the  23d  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  huts,  and  found  the  greater  part  Sat.  23. 
of  the  men  absent  on  their  sealing  excursions.  We  thought  however  that, 
except  on  pressing  occasions,  one  man  was  left  in  each  hut  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  conduct  of  the  women,  and  this  was  the  case  to-day.  The  huts 
had  in  the  interior  assumed  a  somewhat  different  appearance  since  I  had 
last  seen  them ;  the  roofs  were  much  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the 
lamps,  and  the  warmth  had  in  most  parts  given  them  a  glazed  and  honey- 
combed surface :  indeed  the  whole  of  the  walls  had  become  much  thinner 
by  thawing,  so  that  the  light  was  more  plainly  visible  through  them.  The 
snow  also  on  which  the  lamps  stood  was  considerably  worn  away,  so  as  to 
destroy  in  great  measure  the  regularity  of  the  original  plan  of  construction.' 
To  these  changes  might  be  added  that  of  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  and  oil 
that  now  defaced  the  purity  of  the  snowy  floor,  and  emitted  efBuvia  not 
very  agreeable  to  European  noses ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined that  our  first  impressions  of  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  ^  these  ha- 
bitations were  more  favourable  than  their  present  state  was  calculated  to 
excite. 

To  the  original  apartments  they  had  now  also  added  various  smaller 
places  for  stores,  communicating  with  the  huts  from  within,  and  looking 
something  like  our  ovens,  though  without  any  door  to  them.  In  some  of 
these  they  deposited  their  upper  jackets,  which  they  usually  take  off  in 
coming  into  their  huts,  as  we  do  a  great  coat ;  while  in  smaller  ones,  like 
little  shelves  in  a  recess,  they  kept  various  articles  of  their  Kablooana 
riches.  These  and  similar  alterations  and  additions  they  were  constantly 
making  throughout  the  winter;  for  their  inexhaustible  materials  being  always 
at  hand,  it  required  but  little  time  and  labour  to  adopt  any  arrangement 
that  might  suit  their  convenience. 

2  A 
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1822  After  distriliating  a  number  of  presents  in  the  first  four  hutB»  I  found  on 
«!^v^  entering  the  last,  that  Pootooalook  had  been  suooedaful  in  bringing  in  a  seal, 
over  whidi  two  elderiy  women  were  standing,  armed  with  large  kni?es,  Iheir 
hands  and  faces  besmeared  with  blood,  and  delight  and  exultation  depicted 
on  their  countenances.  They  had  just  performed  the  first  operation  of  di- 
viding the  animal  into  two  parts,  and  thus  laying  open  the  intestines.  These 
being  taken  out,  and  all  the  Uood  carefully  baled  up  and  put  into  the 
cUkocseet,  or  cooking-pot,  over  the  fire,  they  separated  the  head  and  flippers 
from  the  carcass  and  then  divided  the  ribs.  All  the  loose  scraps  were  put 
into  the  pot  for  immediate  use,  except  such  as  the  two  butchers  now  and  then 
nammed  into  their  own  mouths,  or  distributed  to  the  numerous  and  eager 
by-standers  for  still  more  immediate  consumption.  Of  these  mors^  the 
children  came  in  for  no  small  share,  every  little  urchin  that  could  find  its  way 
to  tlie  slaughter-house,  running  eagerly  in  and,  between  the  legs  of  the  men 
and  women,  presenting  its  mouth  for  a  large  lump  of  raw  flesh,  just  as  an 
English  child  of  the  same  age  might  do  for  a  piece  of  sugar-candy.  Every 
now  and  then  also  a  dog  would  make  his  way  towards  the  reeking  carcass,  and 
when  in  the  act  of  seizing  upon  some  delicate  part,  was  sent  off  yelping  by 
a  heavy  blow  with  the  handles  of  the  knives.  When  all  die  flesh  is  disposed 
of,  for  a  portion  of  which  eadi  of  the  women  from  the  other  huts  usually 
brings  her  ootkooseek,  the  blubber  still  remains  attached  to  the  skin,  from 
whic^  it  is  separated  the  last ;  and  the  business  being  now  completed,  the  two 
parts  of  the  hide  are  rolled  up  and  laid  by,  together  with  the  store  of  flesh 
and  blubber.  During  the  dissection  of  their  seals,  they  have  a  curious  cus* 
torn  of  sticking  a  thin  filament  of  skin,  or  of  some  part  of  &e  intestines,  upon 
the  foreheads  of  the  boys,  who  are  themselves  extremely  fond  of  it,  it  being 
intended,  as  Iligliuk  afterwards  informed  me,  to  make  them  fortunate  seal* 
catchers. 
The  seals  which  they  take  during  the  winter  are  of  two  kinds,  the  NeUkk, 
'  or  small  seal  (phoca  kispidajy  and  the  Oguke,  or  large  seal  fphoea  barbeta}. 
These  and  the  EH-u-ek,  or  Walrus,  constitute  their  means  of  subsistence  at 
diis  season  ;  but,  on  this  particular  part  of  the  coast,  the  latter  are  not  very 
abundant  and  they  chiefly  catch  the  neitiek.  The  animal  we  had  now  seen 
dissected  was  of  that  kind,  and  with  young  at  the  time.  A  small  one  taken 
<mt  of  it  had  a  beautiful  skin  wfaidi,  both  in  softness  and  colour,  very  modi 
resembled  raw  silk ;  but  no  inducement  could  make  PootooaikNric  part  with  it, 
he  having  destined  it  for  that  night's  supper. 
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After  quitting  this  scene  of  filth,  I  found,  on  returning  to  Kaoongut's  hut,  p^^^' 
that  Toolooak  had  heen  no  less  successful  than  his  brother,  and  that  the 


same  operation  was  also  performing  here.  Having,  therefore,  explained  to 
Iligliuk  that  none  of  them  were  to  come  to  the  ships  the  following  day,  I 
had  no  inclination  to  see  the  process  repeated,  and  was  glad  to  take  my 
leave. 

We  observed  a  great  deal  of  qpen  water  to  the  southward,  about  three 
miles  from  the  land,  with  the  usual  doud  of  frost-smoke  hovering  over  it« 
The  ice  on  whidti  we  had  accompanied  the  Esquimaux  a  few  days  before  had 
BOW  entirely  disaf^peared,  and  on  that  side  of  the  island  the  clear  water  again 
wadied  tfie  shore. 

On  the  24th  no  natives  visited  the  ships,  in  consequence  of  my  injunction  Sun.  24. 
to  that  effi^t.  This,  however,  was  the  only  Sunday  on  whidi  they  complied 
with  it,  partly,  I  brieve,  from  their  not  righfly  understanding  what  we  wished, 
but  peihaps  more  from  their  not  mudi  piquing  themselves  on  sacrificing  any 
convenience  of  dieir  own  to  that  of  others.  A  great  number  of  dovekies, 
whose  plumage  appeared  still  whiter  than  before,  were  swimming  about  off 
tke  point,  but  the  risk  of  sending  a  boat  among  the  young  ice  in  the  tide- 
way was  too  great  to  attempt  it.  The  weather  was  remarkably  fine  and  plea- 
sant, the  wind  being  light  from  the  north-west ;  but  the  thermometer  was  low 
during  the  day,  and  fell  to  -«  32°  at  midnight.  At  noon,  on  the  2dth,  it  was  Mon.  25. 
at  —  28°  in  the  shade,  and  at  •-  16°  in  the  sun.  The  temperature  of  the  sea 
at  the  surface,  and  that  at  the  bottom  in  the  seven  fathoms  were  both  28^ 
by  the  same  thermometer. 

The  26&  was  a  dear  and  moderate  iday,  and  the  thermometer  gradually  Tues.  26. 
rose  to  —  9°  at  midnight  The  wind  became  easterly  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  suddenly  veered  again  to  the  northward.  Our  theatre  dosed  this  night 
for  the  season  with  the  two  farces  of ''  The  Citizen,"  and  ''  High  Life  below 
Stairs.*'  The  ships'  companies  testified  the  gratification  which  they  had  derived 
from  these  performances  in  their  own  way,  namely,  by  three  hearty  cheers  at 
At  fall  of  the  curtain ;  and  the  officers,  I  am  confident,  considered  their 
trouble  more  than  repaid  by  this  expression  of  the  men's  feelings. 

The  veering  of  the  wind  to  the  northward  soon  produced  its  usual  efiect  of  Wed.  27. 
redudng  the  temperiiture  ol  the  atmosphere,  and  the  thermometer  rapidly 
fell  till  it  had  reached  —  37°.    On  the  28th,  (Retook  and  Iligliuk  coming  ^^^^^  28. 
on  board,  an  occurrence  took  place,  which,  as  it  shews  me  disposition  of 
the  Esquimaux,  and  especially  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  interesting 

8  A  s 
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1822.  among  them,^!  may  here  relate.  Some  time  before,  Iligliuk,  who,  from  the 
superior  neatness  and  cleanliness  widi  which  she  performed  her  work,  was  by 
this  time  in  great  request  as  a  sempstress,  had  promised  to  cover  for  me  a 
little  model  of  a  canoe,  and  had  in  foct  sent  it  to  me  by  the  serjeant  of  ma* 
rines,  though  I  had  not  rightly  understood  from  the  latter  from  which  of 
the  women  it  came.  Believing  that  she  had  failed  in  her  jMromise,  I  now 
taxed  her  with  it,  when  she  immediately  defended  herself  with  considerable 
warmth  and  seriousness,  but  without  making  me  comprehend  her  meaning. 
Finding  that  she  was  wasting  her  words  upon  me,  she  said  no  more  till 
an  hour  afterwards,  when  the  serjeant  accidentally  coming  into  the  cabin,  she, 
with  the  utmost  composure,  but  with  a  decision  of  manner  peculiar  to  herself, 
took  hold  of  his  arm  to  engage  his  attention,  and  then  looking  him  steadfastly 
in  the  face,  accused  him  of  not  having  faithfully  executed  her  commission  to 
me.  The  mistake  was  thus  instantly  explained,  and  I  thanked  Iligliuk  for 
her  canoe ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  quiet,  yet  proud,  satis- 
faction displayed  in  her  countenance,  at  having  thus  cleared  herself  from  the 
imputation  of  a  breach  of  promise. 

There  being  among  the  presents  with  which  we  were  supplied  a  number 
of  pikes,  we  presented  two  or  three  of  these  from  each  ship  to  the  most  de- 
serving of  the  Esquimaux,  to  serve  as  staves  for  their  spears  ;  and  valuable 
ones  they  proved  to  them.  Upon  each  pike  were  marked  by  small  nails 
driven  into  the  wood  the  words  "  Fury  and  Hecla,  1822." 

Almost  the  whole  of  these  people  were  now  affected  with  violent  colds 
and  coughs,  occasioned  by  a  considerable  thawing  that  had  lately  taken 
place  in  their  huts,  so  as  to  wet  their  clothes  and  bedding ;  though,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  Meteorological  Register,  we  had  as  yet  experienced 
no  great  increase  of  temperature.  From  the  nature  of  their  habitations, 
however,  their  comfort  was  greater,  and  their  chance  of  health  better  when 
the  cold  was  more  severe.  On  this  account  they  began  to  make  fresh  alte- 
rations in  these  curious  dwelling-places,  either  by  building  the  former  apart- 
ments two  or  three  feet  higher,  or  adding  others  that  they  might  be  less 
crowded.  In  building  a  higher  hut  they  construct  it  over,  and,  as  it  were, 
concentric  with  the  old  one,  which  is  then  remioved  from  within.  It  is 
curious  to  consider  that,  in  all  these  alterations,  the  object  kept  in  view  was 
coolness,  and  this  in  houses  formed  of  snow  t 

Some  of  them  had  caught  a  wolf  in  their  trap ;  but  we  found  that  nothing 
less  than  extreme  want  could  have  induced  them  to  eat  the  flesh  of  that 
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which  we  had  ^ven  them,  as  now  that  they  had  other  food,  they  would  not  p^^ 
touch  it.    Only  four  wolves  at  this  time  remained  aliye  of  the  original  pack, 
and  these  were  constantly  prowling  about  near  the  ships  or  the  village. 

The  month  of  February  closed  with  the  thermometer  at  —  32°,  and  though 
the  sun  had  now  attained  a  meridian  altitude  of  nearly  sixteen  degrees,  and 
enlivened  us  with  his  presence  above  the  horizon  for  ten  hours  in  the  day» 
no  sensible  effect  had  yet  been  produced  on  the  average  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  uniformly  white  surface  of  snow  on  which  at  this  season 
the  sun*s  rays  have  to  act,  or  rather  leaving  them  nothing  to  act  upon,  is 
much  against  the  first  efforts  to  produce  a  thaw ;  but  our  former  experience 
of  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  this  operation  is  carried  on,  when 
once  the  ground  begins  to  be  laid  bare,  served  in  some  measure  to  reconcile 
us  to  what  appeared  a  protraction  of  the  cold  of  winter  not  to  have  been 
expected  in  our  present  latitude. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHARTS  DRAWN  BT  THE  ESQUIMAUX — ^ILLNESS  AMONG  THEM — ^A  JOURNEY  PERFORBfED  * 
ACROSS  WINTER  ISLAND— BUFFERINGS  OF   THE  PARTY  BY  FROST — ^FURTHER   NOTICE 
OF  THE  ESQUIMAUX  CHARTS — ^DEPARTURE  OF  SOME  OF  THESE  PEOPLE,  AND  A  SEPARATE 

VILLAGE    ESTABLISHED    ON    THE   ICE VARIOUS    METEOROLOGICAL    PHENOMENA — 

OKOTOOK  AND  HIS  WIFE  BROUGHT   ON  BOARD ^ANSfCDOTES  RELATING  TO  THEM 

SHIPS  RELEASED  FROM  THE  ICE  BY  SAWING. 

Little  as  we  considered  ourselves  to  stand  in  need  of  any  auxiliary  re-  jj^^^ 
sources  for  the  compete  occupation  of  our  time  during  the  winter,  it  must 
he  confessed  that  the  arrival  of  tiie  Esquimaux  served  in  no  small  degree  to 
enliven  us  at  this  season ;  and,  from  the  quickness  with  which  the  last  month 
had  iq[^ieared  to  pass  by,  we  were  not  sorry  to  have  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  putting  to  the  test  with  what  degree  of  patience  we  might  other- 
wise have  borne  the  remaining  period  of  our  confinement. 

Our  invalid,  Reid,  continued  about  this  time  much  the  same  as  before, 
being  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  but  without  any  permanent 
or  material  alteration  in  either  way,  except  that  which  a  long  and  tedious 
confinement  must  necessarily  produce.  We  had  now  also  an  addition  to  our 
sick-list  in  the  ship's  oook,  who  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  upper 
part  of  his  thighs  the  bone  of  which  had  been  shattered  several  years  before 
by  a  musket-balL  It  was  for  a  few  days  uncertain  whether  this  pain  was 
ifaeumaticy  or  whether  any  matter  was  forming  in  the  wound.  The  latter, 
however*  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  an  incision  having  been  made,  the  cook 
was  able  to  return  to  his  duty  in  a  short  time. 

The  thermometer  rose  gradually  from  — 35°  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
March  to  --^  1 1°  at  night,  and  on  the  following  day  it  had  readied  +  2^,  being  Sat  2. 
the  first  time  we  had  seen  it  above  M€ro  since  Christmas.    This  increase  of 
tei^rabire  had  been  accompanied,  or  peihaps  caused,  by  a  change  of  wind 
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1822.    f^Q^  tjig  north-west  by  south  to  south-east;  from  which  quarter  it  soon 

v-^^v^  freshened  to  a  gale,  with  much  snow-drift.     On  the  3d  it  again  drew  round 

Sun.  3.   to  the  northward,  but  continued  to  blow  as  strong  as  before.     During  this 

time  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  did  not  fall  below  29,94  inches,  and  that 

during  a  short  intermission  of  the  gale  on  the  2d. 

In  the  midst  of  this  inclement  weather  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux  were  out 
upon  the  ice  to  the  southward,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  land,  with  large  spaces  of  clear  water  intervening  between  it  and 
them ;  the  very  ice  on  which  they  trod  being  in  rapid  motion  with  the  tide,  and 
themselves  enveloped  alternately  in  a  cloud  of  frost-smoke  or  a  tremendous 
snow-drift,  which  often  obscured  them  from  our  sight.  They  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  think  nothing  of  this,  or  at  least  to  consider  themselves  amply  repaid 
for  their  risk  and  labour,  by  procuring  abundance  of  seals  or  sea-horses  on 
most  of  these  excursions.  They  were  indeed  so  well  furnished  at  this  time, 
that  even  our  biscuit  was  occasionally  refused. 

I  to-day  procured  from  little  Toonek  a  string  of  bones,  which  on  inquiry 
we  found  to  belong  to  a  land  animal  called  by  the  Esquimaux  Kablee-arioOy 
and  which  we  certainly  had  never  met  with.  From  the  description  given  us 
by  these  people  on  this  and  several  other  occasions,  we  considered  it  likely 
to  be  the  wolverene ;  but  it  must  be  extremely  rare  in  those  parts  of  America. 

On  the  4th  we  had  a  long  visit  from  Okotook  and  Iligliuk,  who  both  looked 
Mon.  4.  very  ill  and  were  labouring  under  severe  coughs.  In  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation I  found  from  Okotook,  that  the  man  whose  tent  I  had  visited  in  the 
summer  up  Lyon  Inlet,  was  named  Amalooa,  and  that  he  was  uncle  to  Oko- 
took, being  the  brother  of  his  mother  lUttmia,  now  at  W^inter  Island.  We 
found  indeed  that  they  knew  the  whole  history  of  our  visit ;  for  they  not  only 
described  and  named  the  persons  we  saw,  but  related  the  exact  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Sherer's  drinking-cup  had  been  stolen,  its  being  secreted  in  the 
boot  of  Arnalooa's  wife,  and  their  expulsion  from  our  tents  in  consequence. 
We  subsequently  discovered  that  Appokiuk,  the  woman  already  mentioned  as 
having  somewhere  seen  Kabloona  oamiak,  was  one  of  Arnalooa's  wives,  though 
now  separated  from  him,  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  party  in  question  who 
had  visited  our  tents  in  the  summer,  though  our  short  intercourse  did  not 
allow  us  immediately  to  recognise  her  features.  It  turned  out  therefore  that 
the  only  oomiais  she  had  ever  seen  were  our  own  boats  on  that  occasion ;  and 
this  was  a  striking  instance  out  of  many  in  which  we  at  first  totally  misappre- 
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hended  these  people's  meaning,  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  their  l^^^- 

•  March. 

language. 

Being  extremely  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  the  Esquimaux  knew  of  the 
coast  to  the  northward  of  our  present  station,  we  to-day  drew  out  roughly  on 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  the  conformation  of  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Repulse  Bay,  and  then  requested  Iligliuk  to 
continue  it  to  the  northward.  She  readily  understood  our  meaning,  and  with 
a  pencil  soon  traced  various  indentations  in  the  coast,  together  with  several 
islands,  on  one  of  which  called  Andtioke,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  days' 
journey,  she  informed  us  she  was  born.  As  it  would  afford  no  interest  to  re- 
late the  various  surmises,  hopes,  and  fears,  which  this  and  several  other  Esqui- 
maux charts  subsequently  gave  rise  to  in  our  minds,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
in  this  place  further  to  remark,  that  our  first  inquiries  did  not  produce  any 
very  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  relative  position  or  trending  of  the 
coast  beyond  Winter  Island,  and  that  it  was  not  till  long  after  this  time  that 
we  were  enabled  duly  to  appreciate  the  geographical  knowledge  which  they 
possessed. 

Whatever  uncertainty  existed  however  on  this  subject,  or  whatever  might 
be  the  information  we  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  Esquimaux  in  the  course 
of  our  further  communication  with  them,  our  business  was  to  see  and  not  to 
speculate.  If,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  coast 
lately  examined,  that  upon  which  we  hoped  soon  to  recommence  our  discove- 
ries was  also  indented  by  inlets  and  fringed  with  numerous  islands,  it  had 
long  before  occurred  to  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
versations on  this  subject,  that  considerable  time  might  be  saved  to  the  ships, 
during  the  short  season  of  navigation  about  to  commence,  by  sending  a  party 
by  land  to  complete  as  much  as  possible  of  that  examination  before  the  ships 
were  released  from  the  ice.  As  it  was  requisite  that  this  should  be  accom- 
plished before  the  commencement  of  a  general  thaw,  by  which  the  return  of 
the  party  might  have  been  altogether  prevented,  preparations  were  now  made 
for  a  journey  of  this  nature ;  and  Captain  Lyon  offering  his  services  to  com- 
mand the  Expedition,  the  proper  number  of  individuals  were  selected  to  com- 
mence their  arrangements  under  his  orders.  As  one  of  the  Esquimaux  with 
whom  we  were  well  acquainted  might  prove  of  service  on  such  a  journey, 
Ciqptain  Lyon's  friend  Ayoket,  who  was  in  eveiy  respect  the  most  eligible  for 
the  purpose,  was  informed  of  our  intentions  and  a  proposal  made  to  him  to 
accompany  the  party  to  '^  Iligliuk's  country." 

9  9 
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1822.       j^Q  }iad  now  succeeded  in  taking  the  last  wolf  in  a  trapt  the  Esquimau^ 

y^y^  having  caught  two,  and  the  other  eleven  having  been  entrapped  or  shot  near 
the  ships.  The  natives  were  greatly  relieved  by  the  extirpatioa  of  these 
rf^yenous,<inimalii»  which  werie^  cpnstantly  alarming  them  at  the  huts;  and  we 
w^re  purselvei^  not  9orcy  to  have  got  rid  of  them  so  soon. 

Thur.  7.  Qnthe  7th  the  wind  got  round  from  north  to  south-west  and  increased  tq  a 
strong  gale  from  that  quwter^  which  continued  without  intermiss^ion  and  with 
almost  constant  snow  the  whole  of  the  8th.  It  was  ren^arkable  that  the  mer- 
cury  in  the  barometer  was  stationary  at  30.31  inches  for  eight  hours  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  and  the  morning  of  the  8lh,  though  the  wind  had  then  been 
blowing  strong  for  more  than  half  a  day.  The  thermometer  again  rose  to  +2^ 
this  morning. 

To  oaeertain  the  thickness  of  the  ice  formed  in  the  bay  since  the  close  of 
the  last  autumn,  a  bole  was  dug  in  a.part  where  no  separation.had  taken  place 
since  J;he  commenQemeat  of  the  winter's  frost,  anid  where  in  fact  we  had  seen 
it  commence.  The  thickness  of  the  floe  was  here  four  feet  seven  inches, 
being  the  produce  of  exactly  five  calendar  months.  The  ice  was  hard,  brittle, 
and  transparent  till  within  six  or  eight  indies  of  the  lower  surface,  where  it 
became  soft  and  porous,  allowing  the  water  to  filter  slowly  through,  it. 

The  Esquimaux  were  fortunate  in  killing  another  walrus  which  we  met  them 
dragging  in  high  spirits  towards  the  village.  They  usually  divide  these  huge 
animals  on  the  9pot  into  four  or  five  parts,  each  of  which  with  its  proportion 
of  th^  intestines  is  sewn  up  so  as  to  resemble  a  seal  at  a  little  distance.  Four 
or  five  dogs,  if  they  have  them  at  hand,  are  fastened  to  each  of  these,  and  the 
man  who  attends  them  frequently  rides  home  upon  it  as  on  a  riedge. 

Sat.  9.  The  wind  moderated  op  the  9th,  but  continued  from  the  south-west,  and  a 
great  deal  of  snow  fell.  The  mildness  of  the  weather  (the  thermometer  haying 
got  as  high  as  +13'')  continued,  to  incommode  the  natives  in  their  huts 
more  an^  more, .  and  severe  coughs  and  catarrhs  were  still  epidemic  among 
th^m.  Some  of  the  women  had  quite  lost  their  voices,  and  almost  every  indi- 
vidual was  more  or  less  a  sufferer  from  the  constant  dripping  of  water  from 
the  roofs  of  their  apartments. 

Sun.  10.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th»  while  I  was  sitting  in  my  cabin,  the  door  opened 
gently  and  in  walked  Toplooak,  who  very  unoeremoniously  seated  himself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  «oon  heg^fi,  to  display  not  only  his  usual 
good  humour,  but  a  degree  of  archness  for  which  we  had  before  scarcely  given 
him  credit.     As  a  specimen  of  this,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one  with 
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Which  he  treated  us,  I  had  no  sooner  gone  into  the  gun-room  to  drink  tee.,  ^^^\ 
than  Toolooak,  who  was  now  alone  in  the  cabin,  took  it  into  his  head  to  ptay  >^'v^ 
my  senwit  a  trick ;  for  which  purpose  he  boldly  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the 
servaQt  came,  luighed  at  Iiim  very  heartily  for  his  pains.    After  levying  con- 
tributions by  way  of  supper  on  all  the  officers'  messes,  he  wrai^d  himself  up 
in  all  ind  slept  soundly  on  my  lockers  till  the 

mom:  :fast  he  took  his  departure,  well  pleased 

widi '.  re  with  the  various  presents  he  took  with 

him. 

On  "ding  to  an  appointment  previously  made;  Tueg.  12. 

with  I  le  a  ride  to  the  hiits.  bringing  with  him  his 

son  S  made  up  a  weight  of  near  four  hundred 

poun<  ing  upset  twice  and  stopping  at  least  ten 

times  >t  bullying  of  Okotook,  and  as  it  seemed 

to  me  tft  to  steer  us  dear  of  accidents,  than  if 

he  bad  walked  the  whole  way,  we  at  length  arrived  at  the  huts,  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  in  five-and-twenty  minutes.  Of  this  equipment,  and  their  usual 
modes  <iS  travelling,  I  shall  have  occasiftn  to  speak  more  fully  in  another 
place. 

I  found  that  sevend  fresh  ^t^rations  had  been  made  in  the  huts  since  my 
last  visit,  all  however  of  the  same  fadnd,  and  having  in  vieW  the  same  object 
as  those  last  described.  In  these  alterations  they  seem  to  consult  the  con- 
venience of  the  moment,  and  to  do  it  all' by  such  unanimous  consent  that  no 
consultation  or  difference  of  opinion  ever  i^p^ars  to  exist  about  it.  So  much 
snow-drift  had  now  collected  ctbout  the  huts,  that  their  external  appearance 
was  as  mudi  altered  as  that  of  the  interior,  uid  it  was  difficult  to  trace  any  re- 
semblance to  the  original  village,  or  even  to  perceive  its  present  limits.  The 
snow  was  now  as  high  as  the  roofs  on  every  side,  so  that  one  might  walk  com- 
pletely over  them,  and,  but  for  the  round  plates  ofice  composing  the  windows, 
without  suspecting- the  litde  hive  of  human  beings  that  was  comfortably  esta- 
blished below.  This  however  was  not  always  done  with  impunity,  when  the 
thawing  wi^in  bad  too  much  weakened  the  roofs,  in  which  case  a  leg  some- 
times made  its  way  through,  and  discovered  in  what  parts  repurs  were 
becoming  necessary.  The  natives  were  at  this  time  extremely  well  furnished 
with  seals'  flesh  for  food,  and  oil  for  their  lamps,  and  all  they  would  accept 
from  us  (except  meat  which  we  could  not  affiird  to  give)  was  water,  and  this 

SB  a 
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1822.    t}iey  swallowed  in  such  quantities  whenever  they  came  to  the  diips,  that  it 


was  impossible  to  furnish  them  with  half  as  much  as  they 

We  had  before  this  time  communicated  to  Ayoket  and  his  countrymen  our 
intention  of  sending  a  party  of  our  people  to  the  northward  in  die  spring ; 
and  Captain  Lyon  had  displayed  to  him  all  the  charms  of  a  brightly  polished 
brass  kettle,  of  greater  magnitude  than  had  perhaps  ever  entered  into  an 
Esquimaux  imagination,  as  an  inducement  among  yarious  others  for  him  to  ac* 
company  the  Kabloonas  in  their  excursion.  The  prospect  of  such  riches  was 
a  temptation  almost  irresistible ;  but  enterprise  is  not  the  genius  of  an  Esqui* 
maux,  and  Ayoket, we  soon  began  to  perceive,  had  no  fancy  for  the  proposed 
trip,  which  all  his  friends  persisted  in  saying  could  never  be  accomplished. 
This  was  evidently  to  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  jealousy  of  any  one 
individual  among  them  being  thus  selected ;  and  the  brass  kettle  was  speedily 
the  means  of  increasing  the  distance  to  *'  Uigliuk's  country  "  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  days'  journey.  We  had  long,  indeed,  observed  that  this  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  was  easily  excited  among  these  people;  but  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, it  never  displayed  itself  (as  is  most  usual)  among  themselves,  but  was 
entirely  vented  upon  us,  who  were,  though  innocently,  the  authors  of  it  As 
an  instance  of  this,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Karretok  refused  to  take  from  me 
a  strong  and  useful  pair  of  scissors  as  a  present,  because,  as  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  assure  me,  I  had  given  CH^otook  a  pike  which  was  mare  valuable.  To 
shew  him  that  this  temper  was  not  likely  to  produce  any  thing  to  his  advan- 
tage, I  took  back  the  scissors,  and  having  sent  him  away  went  to  my 
dinner.  Going  accidentally  on  deck  an  hour  afterwards,  1  found  Karretok 
still  on  board,  who  having  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  folly  now  came  up 
to  me  with  a  smiling  face,  and  begged  hard  for  the  scissors,  which  of  course 
he  did  not  get.  Many  similar  instances  occurred,  both  to  Captain  Lyon  and 
myself. 

To  this  discouragement  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  was  added  on  that  of 
Ayoket  the  same  wavering  and  inconstant  disposition  which  most  other 
savages  possess,  rendering  it  impossible  to  place  any  dependence  on  his  pro- 
mises and  intentions  for  two  hours  together.  Indeed  the  more  our  scheme 
was  pressed  upon  his  attention,  and  the  more  he  saw  of  the  actual  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey,  the  less  doubtful  his  intentions  became ;  and  arrange- 
ments were  therefore  made  for  completing  the  party  without  him.  For  the 
reasons  now  given,  it  was  equally  impossible  ever  to  direct  the  attention  of 
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<lie  Esquimaux,  with  any  hope  of  success,  to  our  scheme  of  their  conveying  ^^^*^- 
letters  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  settlements.  ^^^v^w. 

On  the  13th  and  14th,  the  weather  was  extremely  mild,  the  thermometer 
getting  as  high  as  +9}^;  and  as  this  took  jdace  with  a  north-west  wind,  which 
was  usually  the  coldest,  we  began  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  spring  was  now 
indeed  advancing  by  rapid  strides.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  though  the 
thermometer  was  no  higher  than  +4^,  the  atmosphere  had  a  degree  of  softness 
in  it  so  pleasant  to  our  sensations  that,  as  one  of  the  quarter-masters  not  un- 
naturally however  unphilosophically  remarked,  **  it  felt  exactly  as  if  it  was 
going  to  rain  "—a  phenomenon,  however,  that  was  not  so  near  as  we  then 
expected.  This  apparent  turn  in  the  season  induced  me  to  allow  Captain 
Lyon  to  put  in  execution  a  plan  he  had  proposed,  of  going  out  with  his  in- 
tended party  for  one  day,  for  the  double  purpose  of  affording  them  a  little 
practice,  and  of  ascertaining  the  breadth  and  nature  of  the  channel  which  he 
would  have  to  cross  on  the  ice,  in  order  to  reach  the  main  land.  As  the  plan 
of  the  journey  partly  depended  upon  this,  I  agreed  to  his  proposal  of  setting 
out  for  this  purpose  on  the  following  day,  takii^  with  him  a  tent,  blankets 
and  provisions  for  three  days  in  case  of  accidents. 

At  seven  A.M.  on  the  15th,  Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  left  the  ships ;  Frid.  15. 
the  thermometer  being  as  high  as  ssero^  and  a  moderate  breeze  blowing 
from  the  northward  though  accompanied  by  considerable  snow-drift;  an 
annoyance  which  it  now  required  much  less  strength  of  wind  to  create  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  owing  to  the  snow  having  become 
more  minute.  From  the  very  hour  of  Captain  Lyon*s  departure  the  ther- 
mometer b^an  to  fall  rapidly,  and  the  wind  to  increase ;  till  at  midnight 
the  former  had  reached  —32°  and  a  hard  gale  blew  from  the  north-west ; 
upon  the  whole  it  proved  one  of  the  most  inclement  nights  for  people  to  be 
exposed  to,  that  we  had  experienced  in  our  present  quarters,  and  therefore 
created  in  our  minds  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  our 
travellers.  It  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  con- 
trast between  exposure  to  all  the  horrors  of  such  tremendous  inclemency, 
and  the  fireside  comforts  we  on  board  were  enjoying.  In  this  climate  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  does  the  mind  turn  to  the 

Poor  naked  wretx^hes,  wheresoever  they  be^ 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm. 

But  now  that  some  of  our  own  companions  were  thus  exposed,  the  idea  came 
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1822.    in^re  forcibly  home  to  our  recollections,  together  with  the  utter  helpless- 

w#v^  ness,  not  to  say  hopelessness,  of  their  situation. 

Sat.  16.  The  wind  and  drift  continued  incessantly  on  the  16th ;  and  as  die  ther- 
mometer rose  no  higher  than  —20°  during  the  day,  our  apprefhensions  for 
Captain  Lyon's  party  were  by  no  means  diminished.  To  send  in  quest  of  them, 
would  have  been  only  to  Incur  the  certainty  of  other  men  being  equally 
exposed.  Indeed  this  is  one  of  thcf  cases  in  which  no  assistance  can  be 
offered;  for  any- persons  sent  out  with  that  hope  must  inevitably  become 
helpless  in  a  ^hort  time,  while  the  snow-drift  would  render  it  impossible  to 
trace  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  adsist.  We  had  however  prepared 
a  party  under  Lieutenant  Reid  to  be  despatched  the  instant  it  moderated, 
when  to  our  infinite  surfmse  and  joy,  at  one  P.M.  Captain  Lyon  arrived  on 
board,  having  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  conducting  his  party'  sifely 
to  the  ships. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  reader  any  idea  of  that  apprehen- 
sion for  the  safety  of  our  absentees,  which  we  ourselves  experienced,  he 
will  not  be  sorry  at  once  to  be  presented  with  Captain  Lyon's  account  of 
this  perilous  though  short  excursion : 


''  At  seven  A.M.,  on  the  15th,  we  proceeded  towards  the  hills  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  winter-quarters.  A  strong  wind  arose  soon  after  our  starting, 
and  blew  directly  in  our  faces,  bringing  thick  clouds  of  drift  snow  with  it. 
On  ascending  the  sloping  ground  we  found  the  sledge  too  much  for  us,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  dragged  through  the  soft  snow  in  which  we 
waded  knee  deep.  The  wind  had  now  Increased  to  a  heavy  gai^,  our  utmoi^t 
view  was  bounded  to  twenty  yards,  and  every  time  of  resting  to  take  breatii 
we  all  received  severe  frost  bites.  The  sun  having  risen  above  the  thickest 
part  of  the  drift  snow  enabled  us  to  steer  a  direct  northeriy  course,  for  we 
expected  in  diat  direction  to  arrive  at  a  small  bayi  which  had  been  observed 
by  Captain  Parry  and  myself  on  our  first  arrival.  At  ten  we  were  con- 
firmed in  our  conjecture  by  descending  suddenly  and  arriving  at  a  quantity 
of  grounded  ice,  directed  by  which  we  made  our  way  round  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  arrived  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill  a  little  after  eleven.  The  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  weather  determined  me  on  pitching  our  tent,  and  wait- 
ing until,  in  better  weather,  we  could  from  the  rising  ground  command  a 
view  of  our  future  route. 
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"  When  the  tent  ha4  been  p^tphod.an.hour,  m^  our  party  were  all  smoking  ^®^'^- 
to  promote  warmth,  th^  tempere^ture  at  our  feet  waa  1^  below  j^era*  and 
over  head  amongst  thq  siqoke  4:  7^;  in.  the  outer  air  it  wa»-^d^  which 
althpiigh  of  itself  sufficiently  cold  was  rendered  doubly  piercing .  by  the 
strength,  of  the  wi^d.  John.  Lee  was  soo^  seized  with  a  fit  of  shivering, 
igid  severe. jmins.  iii  the  loins,  to  check. >vhich  we  puthimintQ  his  blanket 
and.  covered  him  with  clothes.  M^hich  could  iU  be  spared.  A  deep  hole 
bei^g  dug  in  the  snow  a  fire  was  made  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  we 
were  made  cpq^fortabjle  for  a  time  by  a  warm  mess  of  soup»  I  afterwards  - 
found  thatjt  would  be  possible  by.  extending  our  expavation  to  make  a 
cavern  in  which  we  might  pass  the  night,  for  ,  it  would  have  been  luext  to 
impossible  to  continue  in  the  tent  Some  of  the  men  were  thjerefore  set  to- 
work,  and  had  thus  so  good  an  opportunity  of  warmipg  thQ  m^elves,  that  our 
only  shovel  was  lent  from  one  to  the  other. as  a  particular  favour.  At  two  P.M. 
the  outer  air  was  -^15%  and  zero  was  the  temperature  of  the  tent,  when 
Arnold's  pocket  chronometer  stopped  from  the  eiOTectsof  the  cold.'  By  four 
P.M.  the  cavern  was  finished  and  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  us  all  in  a 
sitting  posture.  After  taking  some  hot  soup,.  Lee  was  removed  to  the 
warmest  place  we  could  select  and,  making  a  fire,  we  managed  by  its  smoke, 
which  had  no  vent,  to  raise  the  temperature  to  +  20^  while  outside  it  had 
fallen  to  —25°.  We  now  cleaned  our  clpthes  as  well  as  ppssible  from  the 
thick  coating  of  snpw-drift,  and  clpsing  the  entraace  of  the  oave  with 
blocks  of  snow,  we  crept  into  our  blanket  bags,  and  huddled  close  to* 
gether  to  endeavour  to  prpcure  a  little  sleqp.  Our  small  dwelling  had  a 
very  close  feel,  which  was  perhaps  uot,  a  little  augmented  by  the  reflection 
that  a  spade  alone  could  liberate  us  again  after  a  night's  drift  of  snow ;  and 
our  roof  being  twq  feet  thick,  and  not  of  the  most  secure  description, 
there  was  no  small  probability  of  its  breaking  down  on  us»  in  which  case, 
confined  as  we  were  in  our  bags,  and  lying  almost  upon  each  other,  we 
should  have  but  little  chance  of  extricating  ourselves. 

"  At  daylight  on  the  16th  we  found  the  temperature  at  +26'^  until  we  dug 
out  the  entrance,  when  it  fell  to  + 15^  while  outside  it  was  ~25^  We  again 
lighted  pur  fire  and,  aft^r  sitting  two  hours  in  such  thick  black  smoke  that 
we  could  not  see  our  feet,  succeeded  in  making  some  tea,  which  answered 
a  double  purpose,  as  it  served  to  thaw  some  meat  which  was  frozen  in 
the  canisters.     At  nine   A.M.  the  gale  was  unabated,  and  the'  drift  as 
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1822.  severe  as  ever.  The  tent  was  half  buried  in  the  snow,  and  I  set  all  hands 
March.  ^  j^^jj^  ^i  digging  out  the  sledge,  but  it  was  so  deeply  sunk  that  our 
efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  the  attempt  our  faces  and  extremities  were 
most  painfully  frost-bitten.  With  all  these  difficulties  before  us,  Mr.  Palmer 
and  myself  consulted  together  as  to  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to 
endeavour  to  pass  another  night  in  our  present  precarious  situation,  or 
while  we  were  yet  able  to  walk  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ships,  which 
we  supposed  were  about  six  miles  from  us.  We  could  not  see  a  yard  of 
our  way,  yet  to  remain  appeared  worse  than  to  go  forward,  which  last  plan 
was  decided  on.  At  thirty  minutes  past  nine,  having  placed  all  our  lug- 
gage in  the  tent,  and  erected  a  small  flag  over  it,  we  set  out,  carrying  a 
few  pounds  of  bread,  a  little  rum,  and  a  spade.  The  wind  being  now  in  our 
backs,  we  walked  vei'y  briskly,  and  having  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  very  faint 
sun  through  the  drift,  managed  to  steer  a  tolerable  course.  James  Carr 
having  loitered  a  little  behind  us  was  suddenly  missed,  and  by  the  most  for- 
tunate chimce  we  saw  him  running  across  our  path  in  search  of  us ;  for  had 
he  been  ten  yards  farther  off  he  might  have  been  lost.  After  walking  several 
miles  we  came  to  grounded  ice,  and  saw  the  tracks  of  Esquimaux  men 
and  dogs,  but  these  were  so  confused  that  we  knew  not  whidi  marks  to 
follow. 

''  Not  knowing  on  which  side  of  the  ships  we  had  arrived,  we  feared  to  go  to 
the  southward  or  eastward,  and  accordingly  went  as  nearly  west  as  possible, 
in  which  direction  we  again  crossed  tracks.  We  now  wandered  amongst  the 
heavy  hummocks  of  ice  without  knowing  which  track  to  pursue,  and,  sufier- 
ing  from  cold,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  were  soon  completely  bewildered.  Se- 
veral of  our  party  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  that  horrid  kind  of  insensi- 
bility which  is  the  prelude  to  sleep.  They  all  professed  extreme  willingness 
to  do  what  they  were  told  in  order  to  keep  in  exercise,  but  none  obeyed ;  on 
the  contrary  they  reeled  about  like  drunken  men.  The  faces  of  several 
were  severely  frost-bitten,  and  some  had  for  a  considerable  time  lost  sensa- 
tion in  their  fingers  and  toes ;  yet  they  made  not  the  slightest  exertion  to  rub 
th,e  parts  affected,  and  discontinued  their  general  custom  of  warming  each 
other  on  observing  a  discoloration  of  the  skin.  We  continued  for  some 
time  to  employ  tfaem  in  building  a  snow*wall,  ostensibly  as  a  shelter  from  the 
wind,  but  in  reality  to  give  them  exercise,  for  standing  still  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  men  in  our  circumstances.    My  attention  was  particularly  directed 
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to  Seijeant  Spadaaan,  who  hwing  been  repeatedly  wwned  that  his  nose  ^^ 
was  froaen  had  paid  no  attention  to  it,  owing  to  the  state  of  stupefaction 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  frost-hite  had  now  extended  over  one  side  of 
his  face,  whidi  was  frosen  as  hard  as  a  mask,  the  eye-lids  were  stiff,  and  one 
corner  of  the  upper  Up  so  drawn  up  as  to  expose  the  teeth  and  gums.  My 
hands  being  still  warm,  I  was  enabled  to  restore  the  circulation,  after  which 
I  used  all  my  endeayours  to  keep  him  in  motion,  but  he  complained  sadly  of 
giddiness  and  dimness  of  sight,  and  was  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  walk  of 
himself.  His  case  was  indeed  so  alanning,  that  I  expected  every  moment  he 
would  lie  down  never  to  rise  again.  Our  prospect  now  became  every 
moment  more  gloomy,  and  it  was  but  too  evident  that  four  of  our  party  could 
not  survive  another  hour.  Mr.  Palmer,  however,  endeavoured  with  myself 
to  dieer  the  people,  but  it  was  a  faintattempt  as  we  had  not  a  single  hope  to 
give  them.  We  had  less  reason  to  fear  immediate  danger  to  ourselves*  in 
consequence  of  having  fur  coats  instead  of  woollen  ones.  Every  piece  of 
ice,  CMT  even  small  rock  or  stone,  was  now  taken  for  the  ships ;  and  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  men  £rom  running  to  the  difierent  objects 
which  attracted  them,  and  losing  themsdves  in  the  drift.  In  this  state, 
while  Mr.  Palmer  was  running  round  us  to  wurm  lumself,  be  suddenly  pitched 
on  a  new  beaten  track;  and  as  exercise  was  indispensable,  we  determined  on 
following  it  wherever  it  might  lead  us.  Having  taken  the  serjeant  under 
my  coait,  be  recovered  a  little  and  we  moved  onwards,  when,  only  those  who 
have  been  in  a  similar  state  of  distress  can  imagine  our  joy  at  finding  the  path 
led  to  the  ships,  at  whidi  we  arrived  in  about  ten  minutes. 

''  John  Lee  luid  two  of  his  fingers  so  badly  frostr*bitten  as  to  lose  a  good 
deal  of  the  flesh  of  the  upper  ends,  and  we  were  for  many  days  in  fear  he 
would  be  obliged  to  have  them  amputated.  Carr,  who  had  been  the  most 
hardy  while  ia  the  air,  fainted  twice  on  coming  below ;  and  idl  had  severe 
frost-bites  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  whidi  recovered  after  the  loss  of  skin 
usual  in  Ihose  cases.'' 


Notwitiistanding  the  inciemency  of  the  wea&er,  some  of  the  Esquimaux 
had,  by  the  foot  and  sledge  marks,  found  their  way  to  the  abips  on  the  mom- 
lag  of  the  16<fa,  assuring  us,  as  we  found  to  be  too  true,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  gale  which  prevented  their  goii^  out  for  seals  they  had  not  any  food, 
moT  a  single  lamp  a-light  at  the  viHage.    In  the  coune  of  the  following  day, 

2  c 
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^^^'  we  had  farther  proofs  of  the  wretchedness  which  these  poor  people  were  en- 
u«p^^  during  at  the  huts ;  for^  though  the  weather  was  very  little  better  than  before, 
above  forty  men  and  women  besides  some  children  came  dovm  to  the  ships^ 
and  begged  with  more  than  their  usual  earnestness  for  something  to  eat.  It 
now  once  more  became  an  act  of  humanity,  and  consequently  of  duty,  to 
supply  them  as  well  as  we  were  able ;  and  all  were  admitted  to  partake  of  as 
much  bread-dust  as  they  could  eat,  besides  a  quantity  which  they  took  away 
with  them.  It  had  been  long  since  Okotook  and  Uigliuk  cared  to  accept 
this  kind  of  food  from  us,  partly  because  our  respect  for  the  latter  generally 
ensured  them  something  better,  and  partly  because  of  late  they  had  procured 
plenty  of  seals;  -to-day,  however,  they  devoured  it  eagerly,  and  seemed 
very  well  satisfied  to  take  their  share  with  the  others.  When  the  usual  time 
of  departure  came,  they  all  discovered  a  wish  to  remain  on  board ;  bnt  as  we 
could  not  find  lodging  for  the  whole  tribe,  they  were  obliged  very  reluctandy 
to  return.  Narmaw,  a  fine  quiet  young  man  whose  native  country  is  near 
Chesterfield  Inlet,  and  who,  having  only  a  sister  here,  used  to  live  with 
Okotook,  begged  very  hard  to  remain  on  board,  but  as  I  did  not  like  to  give 
the  preference  to  one  in  particular,  he  also  took  his  leave. 

The  wind  abated  towards  night,  after  a  gale  which,  both  for  duration  and 
strength,  might  well  be  called  equinoctial.  The  indications  of  die  barometer 
on  this  occasion  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  mercury  had  fallen  with  un- 
usual  rapidity  from  29.46  inches  at  four  P.M.  on  the  14th,  to  28.60  at  eight 
A.M.  on  the  15th,  at  which  time  the  gale  may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
What  was  remarkable,  however,  is  that  this  was  its  mtTwntm,  and  that  from 
this  time  the  mercury  almost  constantly,  though  very  slowly,  rose  to  29. 19 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  when  the  wind  moderated.  On  the  following 
day,  the  18th,  when  the  weather  was  qiute  fine,  the  barometer  rose  very 
quickly  to  29.84  at  midnight,  and  continued  to  rise  till  it  had  reached  its 
nummum,  30  inches,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
notice  that,  during  this  three  days'  gale,  which  wad  certainly  well  calculated 
to  try  the  merits  of  our  warming  stove,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Fury's 
lower  deck  had  been  from  58®  to  62°,  and  that  the  thermometer  had  never 
stood  lower  than  56°.  The  temperature  of  the  sick-bay  was  always  above  60°. 
Mon.  18.  On  the  18th,  almost  every  man  from  the  huts  was  out  seal-hunting,  and 
three  or  four,  as  the  women  informed  us,  had  gone  to  a  considerable  distance 
for  walruses,  and  with  the  intention  of  remaining  out  for  the  night  in  a  snow 
hut.    While  the  men  were  thus  employed,  their  wives  did  not  fail  to  use 
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their  endeaTOUis  also  to  procure  food ;  and  I  believe  that  eyery  female  be^  2?^ 


longing  to  the  village^  without  a  single  exception,  made  her  appearance  at 
the  ships  to-day,  and  was  supplied  with  a  proportion  of  bread-dust  for  her 
family.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe,  that  they  were  always  punctual  in  re*» 
turning  the  buckets  and  bags  which  we  lent  them  for  carrying  out  their 
provisions. 

The  fact  of  our  ships  not  having  required  pumping  out,  either  here  or  at 
Melville  Island^  for  several  months  together  during  the  winter,  naturally 
led  me  to  consider  what  was  likely  to  be  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary 
tightness.  It  is  true  indeed,  thfit  after  the  first  winter  a  certain  quantity  of 
ice  was  subsequently  found  mixed  with  the  coals  which  composed  our  bal- 
last, but  this  quantity  bore  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  ten  or  twelve  inches 
of  water  which  found  its  way  into  the  pump- well  daify  throughout  the  sum* 
mer.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  any  small  leak  through  whicb  the 
water  only  slowly  filters  may  become  altogether  stopped  by  its  freezing, 
whenever  the  temperature  of  the  hold  has  fallen  a  few  degrees  below  the 
freezing-point  of  sea-water.  For  the  latter  being  already  cooled  down  as 
low  as  in  its  fluid  state  it  can  be,  will  very  readily  freeze  when,  by  its 
entrance  into  the  ship,  it  meets  with  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  especially  if 
(as  is  very  frequently  the  case)  the  leak  should  be  about  a  metal  bolt  which, 
by  its  conducting  property,  would  very  much  favour  the  process  of  oon^ 
gelation. 

We  had  clear  and  very  moderate  weather  on  the  20th,  and  yet  the  ther*  Wed.  20. 
mometer  fairly  exposed  to  the  sutf  s  rays  rose  only  to  —  5°,  or  about  12° 
higher  than  in  the  shade,  and  this  with  the  sun  twelve  hours  above  the 
horizon,  and  24°  high  at  noon.  At  night  it  blew  a  strong  breeze  from  the 
W.N.W.,  with  considerable  drift,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  remained  at  29.80  inches,  without  the 
alteration  of  a  single  hundredth  part  from  ten  P.M.  on  the  20th  till  four 
A.M«  on  the  22d,  being  an  interval  of  thirty  hours.  JBxcept  the  breeze 
above  mentioned,  which  continued  strong  for  four  or  five  hours,  the 
weather  was  fine  during  this  interval,  and  remained  so  for  Beveral  days 
afterwards. 

A  deeper  drift  of  snow  had  collected  round  the  ships  during  the  last  week, 
and  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  gales,  than  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
part  of  the  winter.  On  one  side  of  Ihe  Heda  was  a  bank  seven  or  eight  feet 
deep,  in  which  the  men  amused  themselves  by  excavating  houaes,  with  large 
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Mi^'  vftolted  apartments  like  estaeombs.  The  quantity  of  snow,  however,  around 
s^^r^  the  ships  was  nerer  so  great  here  as  at  Melville  Island,  in  consequence  of  the 
less  frequent  drifts,  though  its  depth  on  shore  and  therefore  die  whole  cpian- 
tity  that  fell  was  greater. 

The  weather  continued  very  fine  for  several  days  about  this  period,  die 
wilid  being  from  the  north-west,  and  the  thermometer  from  -*  8^  to  —  24^. 
Mod.  25.  On  the  25th  some  clear  water  opening  now  and  then  off  the  south-east  point, 
I  sent  Mr.  Ross  in  the  small  boat  to  endeavour  to  kill  some  dovekies,  of  which 
he  procured  one  or  two  specimens.  These  birds  and  the  ravens  were  the 
only  ones  that  kept  us  company  occasionally  throughout  the  winter. 

The  endeavours  we  had  lately  been  making  to  gain  from  the  Esquimaux 
some  knowledge  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  land  to  the  northward, 
had  at  length  been  crowned  with  even  greater  success  than  we  had  antici- 
pated, and  some  information  of  a  very  gratifying  and  interesting  nature  tiiua 
obtained.  I  shall  here,  therefore,  give  some  account  of  tint  information, 
and  of  the  progressive  steps  by  which  it  was  communicated,  which  may,  at 
the  same  time,  serve  to  shew  the  kind  and  degree  of  dependence  that  is  to 
be  ]4aced  in  geographical  notices  thus  obtained. 

The  first  attempt  made  in  this  way,  was  by  placing  several  sheets  of  paper 
before  Digliuk,  and  roughly  drawing  on  a  large  scale  an  outline  of  the  land 
about  Repulse  Bay  and  Lyon  Inlet,  and  terminating  at  our  (Nresent  winter- 
quarters.  If  information  and  not  mere  curiosity  be  the  object,  this  in  my 
opinion  is  an  indispensable  precaution  ;  for  that  object  can  hardly  be  so  well 
obtained  by  leaving  a  savage  to  puzzle  his  way  over  fifty  leagues  of  coast 
already  known,  when  by  delineating  it  with  tolerable  accuracy,  his  concep- 
tions, instead  of  being  confused,  may  be  assisted.  Iligliuk  was  not  long  in 
comprehending  what  we  desired,  and  with  a  pencil  continued  the  outline, 
making  the  land  trend  as  we  su{^posed  to  the  north-eastward,  and  giving 
the  names  of  the  principal  places  as  she  proceeded.  The  scale  being  large, 
it  was  necessary  when  she  came  to  the  end  of  one  piece  of  paper  to  tack  on 
another,  till  at  length  she  had  filled  ten  or  twelve  sheets,  and  had  completely 
lost  sight  of  ViTinter  Island  (called  Negfumng-Eit'duaJ  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  The  idea  entertained  from  this  first  attempt  was,  that  we  should  find 
the  coast  indented  by  several  inlets  and  in  some  parts  much  loaded  with  ice, 
especially  at  one  strait  to  the  northward  of  her  native  island  Amitioke,  which 
seemed  to  lead  in  a  direction  very  much  to  the  westward. 

Within  a  week  after  this,  several  other  charts  were  drawn  by  tiie  natives 
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in  a  sioDAlar  way,  principally  by  die  desire  of  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr.  }^^\ 
Gtiffithfii,  who  took  great  pains  to  acquire  information  of  this  nature,  and 
sent  me  copies  of  these  productions.  The  coast  was  here  delineated  as 
before,  on  a  very  large  scale,  but  much  more  in  detail,  many  more  islands, 
bttjrs,  and  names  being  inserted.  It  was  obserrable,  howeyer,  that  no  two 
charts  much  resembled  each  other,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  them  still 
less  resembled  the  truth  in  those  parts  of  the  coast  with  which  we  were 
wdl  acquainted.  The  only  oae  desenruo^  further  notice  in  this  place  was 
drawa  by  Bigliuk  for  Captein  Lyon,  of  which  an  accurate  reduction  is  here 
giren,  and  maiked  No.  L,  the  scale  being  about  one-twelftti  of  that  of  the 
original. 

On  an  inspectioii  of  this  curious  chart,  it  will  appear  evident  that,  with 
respect  to  the  rdatioc  geographical  position  of  the  lands  beyond  us,  (which 
was  in  fact  the  only  yery  interesting  question  we  desired  them  to  solve,) 
it  was  calculated  to  give  us  ideas  which  our  subsequent  experience  proved 
to  be  erroneous ;  making,  for  instance,  the  direction  nearly  the  same  from 
Repulse  Bay  to  Winter  Island,  as  from  the  latter  to  Amitioke,  though  they 
are  in  foci  exactly  at  right  angles.  Being  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining 
more  certain  information  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  attempt  the  thing  with  Iligliuk  on  a  smaller  scale,  such  as  might  enable 
her  to  keep  in  view  at  the  same  time  every  part  of  the  coast  to  be  delineated. 
This  attempt  was  alao  much  favoured  by  our  having  lately  obtained  the  Es- 
quimaux words  for  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  which  were,  there- 
fore, previously  laid  down  by  lines  on  the  chart.  Having,  in  addition  to 
this,  delineated  the  usual  portion  of  the  coast,  and  made  Iligliuk  ''  box  the 
compass*'  repeatedly,  so  as  to  render  her  quite  familiar  with  the  exact  rela- 
tive position  of  the  lands  we  had  laid  down,  we  desired  her  to  complete  the 
rest,  and  to  do  it  mUkee  (small),  when,  with  a  countenance  of  the  most  grave 
attention  and  peculiar  intelligence,  she  drew  the  coast  of  the  continent 
beyond  her  own  country,  as  lying  nearly  north,  instead  of  east,  from 
Winter  Island.  The  most  important  part  still  remained,  and  it  would  have 
amused  an  UBconcemed  looker-on  to  have  observed  the  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense dejncted  on  the  countenances  of  mm'  part  of  the  group,  till  this 
was  accomplished,  for  never  were  the  tracings  of  a  pendl  watched  with  more 
eager  solicitude.  Our  surprise  and  satisfaction  may  thearefore,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  imagined  iriien,  without  taking  it  from  the  paper,  Iligliuk  brought  the 
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1822.  continental  coast  short  round  to  the  westward,  and  afterwards  to  the  S.S.W. , 
so  as  to  come  within  three  or  four  days'  journey  of  Repulse  Bay.  The  coun* 
try  thus  situated  upon  the  shorto  of  the  Western  or  Polar  Sea  is  called 
Aitoolee,  and  is  inhabited  by  numerous  Esqmmaux ;  and  half-way  between 
that  coast  and  Repulse  Bay  Iligliuk  drew  a  lake  of  considerable  size,  havhig 
small  streams  running  from  it  to  the  sea  on  each  side.  To  this  lake  her 
countrymen  are  annuaUy  in  the  habit  of  resorting  during  the  sumnier,  and 
catch  there  large  fish  of  the  salmon  kind,  while  on  the  banks  are  found 
abundance  of  rein-deer.  To  the  westward  of  Akkoolee,  as  ffur  as  they  can 
see  from  the  hills,  which  she  described  as  high  ones, .  nothing  can  be  distin- 
guished but  one  wide-extended  sea.  Being  desirous  of  seeing  whether 
Iligliuk  would  interfere  with  Wager  River,  as  we  know  it  to  exist,  I  re- 
quested her  to  continue  the  coast-line  to  the  southward  of  Akkoolee,  when 
she  immediately  dropped  the  pencil,  and  said  she  knew  no  more  about  it. 
A  few  days  after  this,  Ewerat  drew  a  chart  exactly  corresponding  with  Ilig- 
liuk's  in  all  material  points,  and  every  subsequent  conversation  with  these 
people  served  to  confirm  this  interesting  information.  A  copy  of  Iligliuk's 
second  chart,  being  about  half  the  size  of  the  original,  is  here  annexed,  the 
unshaded  parts  of  the  coast  being  those  previously  laid  down  for  her,  and 
the  rest  her  own  performance. 

The  new  and  satisfactory  prospect  thus  unexpectedly  opened  to  us,  of  our 
soon  rounding  the  north-eastern  point  of  America,  recalled  to  my  mind  two 
circumstances  that  had  occurred  during  the  examination  of  Lyon  Inlet,  in  the 
preceding  autumn.  The  first  was  that,  on  the  9th  of  September,  when  on 
the  summit  of  the  high  hill  which  I  ascended,  I  ^oticed  a  brightness  in  the 
western  sky  so  much  resembling  ice-blink,  that  I  remarked  it  to  the  men 
who  were  with  me,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Ross  on  my  return  to  the  tents. 
The  second  circumstance  now  alluded  to  is,  that,  from  a  still  higher  hill,  to 
which  I  despatched  Messrs.  Ross  and  Bushnan  on  the  13th,  they  saw  a  great 
deal  of  water  to  the  W.N.W.,  with  islands  and  capes ;  but,  as  the  sun  had 

• 

just  set,  they  could  make  out  nothing  more.  As  we  had  already  determined 
'  by  the  closest  examination,  that  there  was  here  no  communication  with  it, 
and  as  no  idea  could  be  entertained  of  the  sea  being  only  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  that  direction,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could 
only  be  a  lake  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  numberless  others  with  which 
this  country  is  covered,    I  had  now,  however,  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it 
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was  the  sea  which  our  gentlemen  had  then  seen,  and  that  both  this,  and  the  If^^- 
blink  obderved  by  myself,  might  be  considered  as  confinning  very  satisfac- 


torily the  accounts  given  by  the  Esquimaux. 

The  barometer  rose  to  30.41  inches  in  the  night,  being  the  maximtm  indica- 
tion registered  since  the  l^th  of  September  preceding.  It  was  so  far,  however, 
from  being  the  precursor  of  any  thing  unusually  fine  in  the  weather,  that  it 
blew  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  W.N.  W.  on  the  26th,  which  was  followed  by  over-  Tues.  26. 
cast  weather  and  small  snow.  To  this  succeeded  a  gale  from  the  northward, 
which  came  on  with  considerable  violence  on  the  27th,  and  continued  to  Wed.  27. 
blow  incessantly  during  the  two  following  days,  accompanied  by  a  high 
snow-drift.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  preventing  the  Esquimaux  from 
going  out  to  fish,  they  were  once  more  badly  off  for  food  and  fuel.  A  ge- 
neral supply  of  bread-dust  was  therefore  furnished  them  from  the  ships, 
which  they  uow  had  learned  to  consider  so  much  a  thing  of  course,  that  few 
of  them  thought  it  necessary  even  to  go  through  the  forms  of  their  accus- 
tomed Ccgfermd  (thanks).  Siokobeut,  alias  the  Commodore,  was  detected  in 
stealing  a  piece  of  beef  from  the  Hecla's  quarter,  placing  his  little  boy 
Toonek  to  look  out  for  any  person  coming.  I  do  not  know  whether  hunger 
may  not  be  considered  some  excuse  for  this  act  of  petty  larceny,  but  at  the 
time  we  thought  it  aggravated,  in  some  degree,  by  their  having  just  before 
been  fed  with  bread-dust  on  board. 

When  the  weather  moderated,  which  was  not  till  the  night  of  the  29th, 
we  found  that  the  ice  had  once  more  separated  in  the  offing,  and  had  even 
made  some  encroachments  into  the  bay,  the  open  water  being  now  within 
two  hundred  paces  of  the  ships'  stems.  It  is  certain  indeed  that,  but  for 
the  numerous  grounded  masses  which  had  fixed  themselves  round  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  and  which  like  so  many  piles  held  fast  the  floe  into  which  we 
were  frozen,  we  should  long  ere  this  time  have  been  drifted  out  to  sea  by 
the  total  disruption  of  the  ice  from  this  part  of  the  land.  This  observation 
is  only  meant  to  apply  to  a  bay  which,  like  our  present  one,  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  a  part  of  the  sea  that,  from  some  local  cause,  is 
frequently  open  during  the  winter,  and  where  very  high  and  rapid  tides 
greatly  favour  the  separation  of  ice  from  the  shores.  Where  on  the  con- 
trary the  tides  are  small,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  ship  once  frozen 
into  a  bay  in  these  regions,  however  exposed  it  may  be,  may  be  just  as  se- 
cure during  the  winter  as  in  the  most  sheltered  harbour. 

As  a  method,  and  the  only  one  that  occurred  to  me,  of  trying  the  average  Sun.  3i. 
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depth  ef  snow  that  had  fallen  at  this  period,  I  eaoaed  it  to  be  aeeufatoly 
snred  as  it  lay  oh  the  level  surfaoe  of  the  ice  ia  the  bay  in  twenty-two  ^* 
ferent  places,  where  there  was  no  obstacle  to  create  a  drift.  The  siean 
depth  thus  obtained  was  four  inches  and  a  half,  which;  however,  when  eo)n- 
pared  with  that  on  shore,  even  in  parts  the  least  likely  to  ooBeek  a  drift, 
appeared  too  small  by  half  to  be  taken  as  a  neasure  of  the  adnal  quandtty 
that  had  fallen.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  while  tiie  irMgohrities  of  #io 
surface  on  shore  prevent  the  possibUity  of  judging  of  1Mb  witii  any  gnat 
accuracy,  the  smoothness  imd  uniformity  of  the  snr&ce  of  Ae  ice  present 
an  equal  difficulty,  though  in  a  contrary  way ;  a  very  moderate  breese  being 
sufficient  during  some  months  of  the  winter  to  carry  it  from  die  place  wiiese 
rt  has  fallen,  unless  it  has  time  to  consolidate  itself  before  the  ^Mmjng  oQ  of 
a  breeze  strong  enough  to  disturb  it. 

The  appearance  of  Hke  Aurora  Borealis  was  las  freqi&mt  during  March 
than  in  the  preceding  winter  mondis,  in  consequence  of  the  inereased  dura* 
tion  of  daylight  at  this  period.  Whatever  slight  variations  mighA  esist  in 
these  appearances,  it  still  continued  a  matter  of  constant  remaik  to  w,  that 
the  phenomenon  almost  invariably  commenced  in  the  soudi-eaatem  quartear 
of  the  heavens ;  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  thimg  was 
observed  by  Crantz  in  Greenland*.  The  ardi4i]ce  fwm  assnufted  by  Ae 
Aurora  was  also  one  of  its  almost  invariable  peculiarities ;  the  Legs  of  the 
arch  being  usually  situated  somewhere  betwemi  the  east  and  west  points  of 
the  horizon,  and  almost  always  occupying  the  southern  side  of  the  heavens. 
The  only  instance  of  this  phenomenon  during  the  month  ef  March,  deserving 
particular  description,  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  when  it  made  iii 
appearance  as  usual  in  the  south-eaatom  horizon,  from  whence  it  aoon  diffiised 
itself  in  a  low  but  tolerably  regular  arch  extending  to  die  W.S.W.  Again 
at  times  it  altogether  vanished,  and  then  as  suddenly  re-aj^aced  nui^  in 
the  same  situation  as  before.  We  often  £uicied  that  this  jdienomenoa  exhi« 
bited  a  light  of  greater  actual  intensity  when  the  moon  was  above  the  hori* 
zon  than  at  other  times,  though  its  a{q[>earance  was  of  cooise  leas  splendid 
on  that  account.  Whether  this  was  in  reality  the  case  or  not»  we  bad  no 
means  of  correcdy  judging ;  but  some  idea  of  its  bn^tneas  any  be  formed 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  often  very  distincdy  visibie  when  the 

*  See  Ceaktz,  L  48|?di0K  very  wmdsiroald  truly  dMcx^ 
duxing  this  winter. 
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moon  was  between  her  quarters  and  the  full.    The  electrometer  was  tried    ^^^.^- 
during  the  continuance  of  this  eyening's  Aurora,  but  no  effect  was  perceptible  * 


either  on  that  or  a  Kater's  compass. 

On  the  2d  of  April  a  thin  sheet  of  bay-ice  several  miles  square  had  formed  Taes.  2. 
on  the  sea  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  where  for  two  or  three  days  past 
there  had  been  a  space  of  open  water.  This  was  occasioned  more  by  the  wind 
remaining  very  moderate,  and  the  neap-tides  occurring  about  this  time,  than 
from  any  great  degree  of  cold,  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below  — 6^  or 
—  7^.  The  wind,  however,  settling  in  the  south-east  to-day,  the  main  body 
of  ice,  which  had  been  scarcely  visible  in  the  offing,  soon  began  to  move 
in-shore,  forcing  before  it  the  young  floe  and  squeezing  it  up  into  innumer- 
able hummocks,  which  presently  being  cemented  together  by  a  fresh  forma- 
tion in  their  interstices,  constituted  an  example  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
these  ''hummocky  floes"  are  produced,  of  which  I  have  before  so  often  had 
occasion  to  speak.  We  were  always  glad  to  see  this  squeezing  process  take 
place  while  the  ice  was  still  thin  enough  to  admit  of  it ;  as  it  thus  became 
compressed  perhaps  into. one-fiftieth  part  of  the  compass  that  it  would  other- 
wise have  occupied,  and  of  course  left  so  much  the  more  open  space  upon  the 
surface  of  ^e  sea.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  in  eight 
fathoms  was  to-day  23^  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  surface. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Esquimaux  had  been  observed  in  motion 
at  the  huts ;  and  several  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  and  heavily  laden  went 
off  to  the  westward.  On  going  out  to  the  idllage,  we  found  one-half  of  the 
people  had  quitted  their  late  hid>itations,  taking  with  them  every  article  of 
their  property,  and  had  gone  over  the  ice,  we  knew  not  where,  in  quest 
of  more  abundant  food.  The  wretched  appearance  which  the  interior 
of  the  lnuts  now  presented  baffles  all  description.  In  each  of  the  larger 
ones  some  of  the  apartments  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  deserted,  the 
'very  snow  which  composed  the  beds  and  fire-places  having  been  turned 
up,  that  no  article  might  be  left  behind.  Even  the  bare  walls,  whose 
original  colour  was  scarcely  perceptible  for  lamp-black,  blood,  and  other 
fildi,  were  not  left  perfect,  large  holes  having  been  made  in  the  sides  and 
roofs  for  the  convenience  of  handing  out  the  goods  and  chattels.  The  sight 
of  a  deserted  habitation  is  at  all  times  calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  a 
sensation  of  dreariness  and  desolation,  especially  when  we  have  lately  seen  it 
filled  with  cheerful  inhabitants ;  but  the  feeling  is  even  heightened  rather 
than  diminished  when  a  small  portion  of  these  inhabitants  xepain  behind  to 
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endure  Ae  wretdiediieas  which  such  a  scene  exhibits.  This  was  now  tiM  }P^ 
case  at  the  village  where,  though  the  remaining  tenants  of  each  hut  had  eom* 
hined  to  occupy  one  of  tbe  apartments,  a  great  part  of  the  bed-places  were 
still  bare  and  the  wind. and  drift  blowii^  in  through  the  holes  whidi  they 
had  not  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  stop  up.  The  old  map  Hikkeiera  and  hia 
wife  occupied  a  hut  by  themselves,  without  any  lamp  or  a  single  ounce 
of  meat  belonging  to  them ;  while  thre;e  small  skins  on.  which  the  former  was 
lying,  were  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  way  of  blankets.  Upon  the  whole» 
I  never  beheld  a  more  meeraULe  spectacle,  and  it  seemed  a  charity  to  hope 
that  a  violent  and  constant  cough  with  which  the  old  man  was  afflicted  would 
speedily  combine  with  his  ^ge  and  infirmities  to  release  him  from  his  present 
snffi^rings.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  he  was  even  cheerful,  nor  was  there 
a  gloomy  countenance  to  be  seen  at  the  village.  Almost  all  the  men  were 
out ;  anii  some  of  them  had  been  led  so  f iur  to  sea  upon  the^  floating  and 
detached  masses  of  ice  in  pursuit  of  walruses^  that  Captain  Lyon,  who 
observed  flieir  atnation  from  the  ships,  had  it  in  contemplation,'  in  the  course 
of  tiie  eveniiig,  to  launch  one  of  the  small  boats  to  go  to  their  assistance. 
They  seemed  however  to.  entertain  no  apprehensions  themselves,  from  a 
confidence  pahaps  that  the  south-east  wind  might  be  depended  upon 
fiur  keefM^  the  ice  close  home  upon  the  shore.  It  is  certain,  notwith* 
standing,  that  np  degree  of  precauticHi,  nor  a^y  knowledge  of  the  winds  and 
tides,  can  render  this  otherwise  than  a  most  perilous  mode  of  obtaining  sul>» 
sisfence ;  and  it  waa  imposiable  therefore  not  to  admire  the  fearlessness  as 
well  as  dexterity  with  which  the  Esquimaux  invariably  pursued  it 

Ibving  distributed  some  bread-dust  among  ihe  women,  we  told  old 
ninmea  and  her  daughter  Togolat  that  we  {proposed  taking  up  our  lodging 
in  their  hut  for  the  night  It  is  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  these 
peofde,  that  they  always  thank  you  heartily  for  this,  as  well  as  for  eating 
any  of  their  meat;  but^both  board  and  lodging  may  be  given  to  tkem 
without  receiving  the  slightest  acknowledgment  either  in  word  or  deed.  As 
it  was  late  before  the  man  returned,  I  asked  Togolat  to  get  the  rest  of  the 
women  to  perfcnrm  some  of  their  games*  with  the  hope  of  seeing  something 
ftat  was  new.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  make  the  proposal  when  she  darted  out 
of  like  hut,  and  quickly  thought  every  female  that  was  left  at  the  village,  not 
excepting  even  the  oldest  of  them,  who  joined  in  the  performance  with  the 
same  alacrity  as  the  rest.  I  could  however  only  persuade  them  to  go  through 
a  tedious  song  we  had  (^ten  before  heard,  which  was  now  indeed  somewhat 

8  D  8 
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^^^  modified  by  their  insisting  on  our  taking  our  turns  in  the  performa&oe,  all 
which  did  not  fail  to  create  among  them  never-ceasing  merriment  aiiid  laughter. 
Neither  their  want  of  food  and  fuel,  nor  the  uncertain  prospect  of  obtaining 
any  that  night,  were  sufficient  to  deprive  these  poor  creatures  of  that  cheer* 
fulness  and  good-humour  which  it  seems  at  all  times  their  peculiar  happiness 
to  enjoy. 

The  night  proved  very  thick  with  small  snow»  and  as  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  for  people  adrift  upon  floating  ice  as  can  well  be  imagined.  If  llie 
women  however  gave  their  husbands  a  thought  or  spoke  of  them  to  us,  it  was 
only  to  express  a  very  sincere  hope  that  some  good  news  might  shortly  arrive 
of  their  success.  Our  singing-party  had  not  long  been  broken  up  when  it 
was  suddenly  announced  by  one  of  the  children,  the  usual  heralds  on  sudi 
occasions,  that  the  men  had  killed  something  on  the  ice.  The  only  two  men 
who  were  at  home  instantly  scrambled  on  their  outer  jackets,  harnessed  thdr 
dogs,  and  set  off  to  assist  their  companions  in  bringing  home  the  game,  while 
the  women  remained  for  an  hour  in  anxious  suspense  as  to  Ae  extent  of  their 
husbainds'  success.  At  length  one  of  the  men  arrived  with- the  positive  intel*- 
ligence  of  two  walruses  having  been  taken,  and  brought,  with  him  a  portion 
of  these  huge  animals  as  large  as  he  could  drag  over  the  snow.  If  the 
women  were  only  cheerful  before,  they  were  now  absolutely  frantic.  A 
general  shout  of  joy  instantly  re-echoed  through  the  village  ;  they  ran  into 
each  other's  huts  to  communicate  the  wielcome  intelligence,  and  actually 
hugged  one  another  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  by  way  of  congratulation.  One 
of  them  Amaloody  a  pretty  young  woman  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  knovring 
that  a  dog  belonging  to  her  husband  was  still  at  the  huts,  and  that  there  was 
no  man  to  take  him  down  on  the  ice,  ran  out  instantly  to  perform  that  office ; 
and  with  a  hardiness  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  men  returned, 
after  two  hours'  absence,  with  her  load  of  walrus-flesh,  and  without  even 
the  hood  thrown  over  her  head  to  shelter  her  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

When  the  first  burst  of  joy  had  at  length  subsided,  the  women  crept  one  by 
one  into  the  apartment  where  the  first  portion  of  the  sea-^horses  had  been 
conveyed,  and  which  is  always  that  of  one  of  the  men  immediately  concerned 
in  the  killing  of  them.  Here  they  obtained  blubber  enough  to  set  all  their 
lamps  alight,  besides  a  few  scraps  of  meat  for  their  children  and  themselves. 
From  this  time,  which  was  nine  o'clock,  till  past  midnight,  fresh  cargoes  were 
continually  arriving ;  the  principal  part  being  brought  in  by  the  dogs,  and 
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the  rest  by  the  men,  who/tying  the  thong  which  held  it  round  their  waist/  ^^^^ 
dragged  in  each  his  separate  portion.   Before  the  whole  was  brought  in  how-     ^^^ ' 


ever,  some  of  them  went  out  three  times  to  the  sc^ie  of  action  though  the 
distance  was  a  mile  and  a  half.. 

Every  lamp  now  swimming  with  oil,  the  huts  exhibited  a  blaze  of  light.  Wed.  3cL 
and  never  was  there  a  scene  of  more  joyous  festivity  than  while  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  up  the  walruses  continued.  I  took  the  opportunity  which 
their  present  good  humour  afforded,  to  obtain  a  perfect  head  and  tusks  of 
one  of  these  animals,  which  we  had  not  been  able  to  do  before ;  and  indeed, 
so  much  were  their  hearts  opened  by  the  scene  of  abundance  before  them, 
that  I  believe  they  would  have  given  us  any  thing  we  asked  for.  This  dis- 
position was  considerably  increased  also  by  their  taking  it  into  their  heads, 
that  their  success  was  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with,  or  even  owing 
to,  our  having  taken  up  our  night's  lodging  at  the  huts. 

After  viewing  all  this  festivity  for  some  time,  I  felt  disposed  to  rest ;  and* 
wrapping  myself  up  in  my  fur  coat,  lay  down  on  one  of  the  beds  which  lUumea 
had  given  up  for  our  accommodation,  as  well  as  her  keipik,  or  large  deer-skin 
blanket,  which  she  rolled  up  for  my  pillow.  The  poor  old  woman  herself 
sat  up  by  her  lamp,  and  in  that  posture  seemed  perfectly  well  satisfied  to 
doze  away  the  night.  The  singularity  of  my  night's  lodging  made  me 
awake  several  times,  when  I  always  found  some  of  the  Esquimaux  eating, 
though  after  we  lay  down  they  kept  quite  quiet  for  fear  of .  disturbing  us. 
Mr.  Halse,  who  was  still  more  wakeful,  told  me  that  some  of  them  were 
incessantly  employed  in  this  manner  for  more  than  three  hours.  Indeed  the 
quantity  of  meat  that  they  thus  contrive  to  get  rid  of  is  almost  beyond 
belief. 

Having  at  length  enjoyed  a  sound  nap,  I  found  on  awaking  about  five 
o'clock  that  the  men  were  already  up,  and  had  gone  out  to  renew  their 
labours  on  the  ice,  so  that  several  of  them  could  not  have  rested  more  than 
two  or  three  hours.  This  circumstance  served  to  correct  a  notion  we  had 
entertained,  that  when  once  abundantly  supplied  with  food  they  took  no 
pains  to  obtain  more  till  want  began  again  to  stare  them  in  the  face.  It  was 
now  more  pleasing  to  be  assured  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  they  did^ 
not  indolently  give  themselves  up  to  repose,  but  were  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  favourable  opportunity  of  increasing  their  store.  It  is  certain* 
indeed  that  were  these  people  more  provident,  (or  in  other  words  less  glut- 
tonous, for  they  do  not  waste  much,)  they  might  never  know  what  it  is  to 
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April. 


want  proTttioiu^  even  during  Ae  must  iiidemeiit  |Murt  of  the  yett*  Tke 
state  of  tke  ice  was  to-day  veiy  iwfiiTdurabie  £m*  their  pnrpoise,  beiag  br^keft 
into  pieces  m>  snaU  tb«t  they  could  scarcely  ventute  to  walk  upon  it. 

Thur.  4.  The  phenomenon  frequently  observed  at  MelnUe  Islaiid  in  the  ^ftaog, 
of  the  while  clouds  assuming  the  £cMrm  of  two  coatiimotta  ardies^  with  their 
legs  meedng  near  the  east  and  west  horixoba,  was  finely  displayed  oa  the 
4th»  the  height  of  the  arches  ia  the  centre,^  hom  the  aorih  and  soalk 
horizons,  being  from  50^  to  TO'',  It  was  now  more  than  a  month  aiiiee  ouK 
w^Bflhed  clothes  had  in  part  been  dried  by  exposure  to  the  nuk's  lays  under 
the  ship's  stern,  which  however  it  required  two  days  of  fine  weather  to 
effect.  As  this  space  was  small,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  get  rid  as 
soMi  as  possible  oi  the  drying  process  on  the  lower-deck,  we  now  buili 
upon  the  ice  a  thick  wall  of  snow,  seven  feet  high,  thirty  yards  in  lengthy 
and  exactly  facing  the  south.  Against  this»  though  not  touching  it,  was 
suspended  a  long  black-painted  cloth,  which  absMbed  ao  much  ^ai  from 
the  sun's  rays  that  the  dothes  hung  before  it  on  lines  were  dried  in  n 
few  hottis,^  though  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  only  from  5"^  to  9"^ 
above  zero. 

Frid.  6.  The  morning  of  the  5th  proved  favourable  for  a  journey  I  had  in  coatem* 
plation  to  the  distant  huts,,  to  which  Iligliuk^  who  bad  cMie  to  Winter 
Island  the  day  before,  promised  to  be  my  guide.  At  six  o'cbck  I  set  out^ 
accompianied  by  Mu  Bushnan  and  two  of  the  men,  carrying  with  ns  a  Mqpply 
of  bread-dust  besides  our  own  provisions  and  blankets^  As  the  distance 
was  too  great  for  her  son  Sioutkuk  to  walk,  we  were  uncertain  till  the 
moment  of  setting  out  how  tlus  was  to  be  mani^ed,  there  being  no  dedg^ 
at  hand  for  the  purpose.  We  found  however  that  a  nmn,  whom  we  had  ob- 
served for  some  time  at  work  among  the  hummocks  of  ice  upon  the  beach, 
had  been  employed  in  cutting  oat  of  that  abundant  material  a  neat  and 
serviceable  little  sledge,  hollowed  like  a  bowl  or  tray  <mt  of  a  solid  block, 
and  sanoothly  rounded  at  the  bottom.  The  thong  to  which  the  dogs  were 
attached  was  secured  to  a  groove  cut  round  its  i^yper  edge  ;  and  the  youi^ 
seal-catcher,  seated  in  this  mmple  vehicle,  was  drafgged  along  with  great 
convenience  and  comfort. 

The  ice  over  which  we  travelled  was  a  level  floe  that  had  never  suffered 
disturbance  since  its  first  formation  in  the  autumn,  and  with  not  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  snow  upon  it.  The  path  being  distinctly  marked  out  by 
the  people,  sledges,  and  dogs,  that  had  befcNre  travelled  upon  it,  one  mighty 
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-wiftout  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagioatioQ,  have  almost  fancied  h  a  road    ^^**' 
leading  over  a  level  and  extensive  heath  towards  a  more  civilized  and  aah-  ^Ui 
stantial  village  than  ftat  which  we  were  now  ^proadiing.     Iligliul  walked 
as  nimbly  as  the  best  of  ns ;  and  after  two  hours  and  a  half  brisk  travdling, 
we  arrived  t  men 

were  absent^  ^  ^^ 

desirous  of  al  so  as 

to  put  them  < 

TTiese  hut  exact 

counterparts  new 

and  dean,  p  esent 

disordered  ai  r  also 

to  the  interi  lated 

on  the  ice,  w  ^nt 

splendid  bin  sture 

affi>rds.    A  i  dot 

blazing,  and  with 

the  friendly  j^a 

travelling,  co  b  we 

conid  Bcareel 

On  the  arr  seids 

as  the  rewar  med. 

Amaneelia  ii  man. 

was  delighted  to  find  diat  my  qtiarters  were  to  foe  in  his  aputment,  where 
Aneetia,  his  wife,  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty-three,  bad  already  ar- 
ranged every  thing  for  my  accommodation ;  and  both  these  poor  peofAe  now 
Tied  with  each  other  in  their  attenUon  to  my  comfort.  The  other  two  apart- 
ments of  ttie  same  hut  were  occupied  by  Kaoongut  and  Okotook,  with  their 
respective  wives  and  tiunilies  ;  it  being  the  constant  custom  of  these  people 
thus  to  unite  in  family  grottps,  whenever  the  nature  of  their  habitations 
will  allow  it.  Mr.  Bushniui  being  established  with  Okotook,  and  the  two 
men  with  Kaoongut,  we  were  thus  all  comfortaMy  lodged  under  the  same 
Toof. 

Toolooak  baving  been  concerned  in  kiTKng  one  of  the  se^  just  brought 
in,  it  fell  to  his  mother's  lot  to  dissect  it,  the  neiHek  being  the  only  animal 
which  the  women  are  permitted  to  cut  up.  We  had  therefore  an  opportn- 
nity  of  seeing  fliis  filthy  operation  once  more  performed,  and  entirely  by  the 
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)822.  old  lady  herself,  who  was  soon  up  to  her  elbows  in  blood  and  oil.  Before  a 
w!v^  knife  is  put  into  the  animal,  as  it  lies  on  its  back,  they  pour  a  little  water  into 
its  mouth,  and  touch  each  flipper  and  the  middle  of  the  belly  with  a  little  lamp- 
black and  oil  taken  from  the  under  part  of  the  lajnp.  What  benefit  was  ex- 
pected from  this  preparatory  ceremony  we  could  not  learn,  but  it  was  done 
with  a  degree  of  superstitious  care  and  seriousness  that  bespoke  its  indis- 
pensable importance.  The  boys  came  eagerly  into  the  hut  as  usual,  and  held 
out  their  foreheads  for  the  old  woman  to  stick  the  charms  upon  them ;  and  it 
was  not  till  now  that  we  learned  from  Uigliuk  the  efficacy  of  this  very  useful 
custom.  As  soon  as  this  dirty  operation  was  at  an  end,  during  which  the  nu- 
merous by-standers  amused  themselves  in  chewing  the  intestines  of  the  seal, 
the  strangers  retired  to  their  own  huts,  each  bearing  a  small  portion  of  the 
flesh  and  blubber,  while  our  hosts  enjoyed  a  hearty  meal  of  boiled  meat 
and  hot  gravy  soup.  Young  Sioutkuk  ate  at  least  three  pounds  of  solid 
meat  in  the  first  three  hours  after  our  arrival  at  the  huts,  besides  a  tolerable 
proportion  of  soup,  all  which  his  mother  gave  him  whenever  he  asked.it 
without  the  smallest  remark  of  any  kind.  We  now  found  that  they  depended 
on  catching  seals  alone  for  their  subsistence,  there  being  no  walruses  in  this 
neighbourhood.  As  they  were  several  miles  from  any  open  water,  their 
mode  of  killing  them  was  entirely  confined  to  watching  for  the  animals 
coming  up  in  the  holes  they  make  through  the  ice. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  our  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the 
Indians,  a  people  whom  none  of  these  Esquimaux  had  ever  seen ;  but  with 
whose  ferocity  and  decided  hostility  to  their  own  nation  they  seemed  to  be 
well  acquainted.  They  described  also  their  peculiar  manner  of  paddling 
their  canoes,  and  were  aware  that  they  made  use  of  the  kind  of  snow- 
shoes  which  we  shewed  them.  When  I  related  to  them  as  well  as  I  was 
able  the  massacre 'of  the  Esquimaux  recorded  by  Heame,  and  gave  them 
to  understand  that  the  Indians  spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  it  seemed 
U)  chill  them  with  horror,  and  I  was  almost  sorry  that  I  had  told  them  the 
story. 

Sat.  6.  The  weather  proved  very  thick  on  the  6th,  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the 
wind  still  blowing  however  from  the  N.N.W.,  and  increasing  almost  to  a 
gale  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  so  that  when  we  set  out  on  our  return  we  could 
scarcely  distinguish  an  object  an  hundred  yards  1>efore  us.  Toolooak  was 
deputed  to  accompany  us  with  a  sledge  for  carrying  our  baggage ;  mxd  after 
some  difficulty  we  contrived  to  get  sight  of  the  island,  and  arrived  on  board 
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before  noon.     I  found  from  Captain  Lyon  that  nothing  worthy  of  notice  had    ^^^• 
occurred  daring  my  absence.     The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  seemed 


now  to  have  taken  a  favourable  turn,  the  thermometer  keeping  up  to  zero^  or 
above  it,  even  with  a  northerly  or  north-west  wind:  we  were  therefore 
enabled  for  the  first  time  permanently  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  coals  in 
each  ship,  the  lower-decks  being  now  much  too  hot  when  the  winter's  propor- 
tion was  expended. 

On  the  7th,  which  was  Easter-Sunday,  a  dinner  of  English  beef  was  directed  Sun.  ?• 
to  be  served,  being  part  of  that  which  was  killed  when  the  Nautilus  left  us. 
As  we  were  apprehensive  that  this  meat  might  be  injured  as  the  wanner 
weather  advanced,  we  issued  what  remained  in  the  course  of  the  spring, 
except  enough  for  one  more  Christmas  dinner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  thermometer  was  observed  to  fall  from  6**  Mon.  8. 
to  2°  immediately  on  a  partial  clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  and  again  to  rise, 
on  its  becoming  overcast,  to  10°,  the  wind  continuing  the  same  both  in  direc- 
tion and  strength.  It  shifted  in  the  evening  to  the  eastward,  accompanied 
by  a  fall  of  small  snow,  which  continued  the  whole  of  the  two  following  days. 
On  the  11th  a  difference  was  observed  in  the  indications  of  the  two  thermo-  Thur.  11. 
meters  on  the  ice,  the  reverse  of  that  which  generally  took  place. 
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The  wind  was  light  from  the  W.S.W.  during  this  time,  and  though  it  blew 
rather  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  post,  this  seemed  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference,  as  even  a  strong  breeze  does 
not  usually  produce  such  an  effect  on  a  thermometer  in  the  shade,  though 
very  sensible  to  the  feelings.  There  was  no  snow  on  either  of  the  bulbs, 
except  a  little  which  continued  to  fall,  and  the  sun  was  peeping  out  at 
times  during  the  interval.  A  similar  difference  was  again  noticed  a  day  or 
two  after. 
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I 

I8«2.  f^  weather  quite  overcast,  except  towards  six  P.M.  For  two  hours  in  the 
forenoon,  when  the  sun  made  an  effi>rt  to  appear,  a  parhelion,  tinged  with 
the  prismatic  colours,  a^^eared  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  nearer  to  that  object 
by  30'  was  a  halo  of  22°  35'  radius,  also  coloured,  the  red  tint  being  as  usual 
next  the  sun.  An  instance  or  two  of  the  parheli<Hi  being  situated  Mdthout 
the  circle  have  been  mentioned*  as  occurring  at  Melville  Island,  but  the 
phenomenon  appears  to  be  a  rare  one. 

We  were  now  glad  to  begin  making  some  shew  of  re-equip[^ng  the  ships 

.for  sea ;  for  though  this  was  a  business  that  might  if  necessary  have  been  veiy 

well  accomplished  in  two  or  three  weeks,  it  was  better  to  employ  the  men  in 

tM!Cupations  having  an  evident  and  determinate  object,  than  in  those  less 

obviously  useful  ones  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  resort  during  the  winter. 

We  therefore  brought  down  some  of  the  boats  to  the  ships  to  repair,  put  up 

,tfae  forge  on  the  ice,  and  built  a  snow-house  over  it,  and  set  about  various 

-  other  jobs,  which  made  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ships  assume  a  busy  and 

bustling  appearance. 

I  had  to-day  a  visit  from  Okotook  and  Uigliuk,  who,  with  their  son,  came  in 
upon  their  sledge  from  the  distant  huts.  Being  desirous  of  entertaining  them 
well,  in  Return  for  their  late  hospitality,  we  provided  abundance  to  eat,  and 
shewed  them  every  thing  about  the  ship  that  we  thought  likely  to  amuse 
them.  Of  all  the  wonders  they  had  ever  witnessed  on  board,  there  was  no- 
thing which  seemed  to  impress  them  so  strongly  with  a  sense  of  our  supe- 
riority as  the  forge,  and  the  work  which  the  armourer  performed  with  it. 
The  welding  of  two  pieces  of  iron  especially  excited  their  admiration,  and 
'I  never  saw  Uigliuk  express  so  much  astonishment  at  any  thing  before. 
Even  in  this  her  superior  good  sense  was  observable,  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  utility  of  what  she  saw  going  on  was  what  forced  itself  upon  her 
mind;  and  she  watched  every  stroke  of  the  hammer  and  each  bkst  of  the 
bellows  with  extreme  eagerness,  while  numbers  of  the  other  Esquimaux 
looked  stupidly  on,  without  expressing  the  smallest  curiosity  or  interest 
in  the  operation,  except  by  desiring  to  have  some  spear-heads  fashioned 
out  by  this  means.  Uigliuk  was  always  very  much  entertained  also  by 
pictures  having  any  relation  to  the  Esquimaux  in  other  parts,  and  de- 
rived great  entertainment  from  a  description  of  any  difference  in  their 
clothes,  utensils,  or  weapons.     Of  these  the  sail  in  an  Esquimaux  boat 
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tyeemed  particttlkrly  to  attitict  her  notice ;  but  in  general  i^e  had  no  inclina-    ^^^* 
tion  to  admit  the  inferiority  of  her  own  tribe  to  any  other.     8he  was  dlways  * 


extremely  inquisitive  about  her  own  sex,  whether  Irmuees*^  or \£a^/o^na^,  lis- 
tening With  eager  attention  to  any  account  of  their  dress  or  occupations,  and 
in  common,  I  believe,  with  all  this  rest  of  the  Esquimaux,  wondered'  how  we 
came  to  travel  to  their  country  without' our  wives.  The  assurance  that  many 
among  us  were  not  married,  they  received  with  evident  incredulity. 

We  to-day  cleared  away  the  snow  that  had  been  banked  against  the  ships* 
sides^  the  use  of  which  was  proved  a  day  or  two  after  by  the  frost  making  a 
large  rent  in  the  l^ury's  rudder  and  another  in  her  stem.  This  covering 
therefore  should  not  have  been  removed  so  early.  Mr.  Fisher  having  now 
concluded  most  of  the  observations  and  experiments  for  which  the  house 
was  built,  it  was  taken  down  aiid  the  materials  brought  on  board;  the 
tnmsit-instrument  and  meridian-mark  remaining  as  before,  to  enable  him  to 
commence  a  series  of  observations  for  the  pendulum,  whenerer  the  weather 
should  become  warm  enough  for  the  dock  to  be  set  up  in  a  tent.  The  cbn- 
tinuance  of  comparatively  temperate  weather,  though  it  was  much  c(ylder 
than  we  had  expected  at  this  season,  induced  us  also  to  begin  clearing  and 
turning  up  a  small  piece  of  ground  as  a  garden  for  each  ship,  in  which  we 
hoped  to  produce  something  in  the  way  of  vegetable  diet  before  our  de-* 
parture,  especially  as  we  were  now  supjdied  with  several  glazed  frames  for 
hot-beds.  There  was  not  at  this  time  a  bare  spot  of  ground  anywhere  to 
be  seen,  so  that  we  had  to  clear  away  the  snow,  in  some  places  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  in  order  to  find  a  space  that  would  suit  our  purpose  ;  and  it  was 
dien  so  full  of  stones  and  frozen  ground  that  it  required  great  labour  even 
to  prepare  mould  enough  for  the  frames.  These'  were  however  completed 
in  a  few  days  and  sown  with  mustard,  cress,  and  pease,  the  latter  having 
been  found  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  green  substance  at  Melville 
Island. 

On  the  13th  a  number  of  the  natives  from  the  Winter  Island  huts  formed  Sat  13. 
a  second  detachment,  and  set  off  for  the  other  village.  They  carried 
their  goods  on  sledges  as  before,  even  to  the  exdusion  of  poor  old  Hik- 
keiera,  whom  some  of  our  gentlemen  overtook  crawling  after  his  com* 
panions  with  a  stick,  and  who,  but  for  their  timely  and  humane  remon- 
str^ces,  might  that  day  have  finished  his  pilgrimage  on  earth.  They  insisted 
however  on  his  being  placed  on  one  of  the  sledges,  whidi  was  accordingly 

*  Esquimaux. 

S  E  2 
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18^^-    complied  with  ;  but,  on  their  arrival  at  the  village,  his  companions  left  him 
^" '    lying  there  till  their  huts  were  built.     All  the  Esquimaux  pressed  our  gen- 


tlemen very  strongly  to  sleep  at  the  village,  but  one  of  the  women  gave 
Mr.  Bird  an  indifferent  specimen  of  her  hospitality  by  picking  his  pocket  of 
a  handkerchief,  though  not  so  dexterously  as  to  escape  detection.  The  few 
who  visited  the  ships  to-day  told  us,  that  they  were  all  about  to  leave  Winter 
Island  on  the  morrow  ;  and  Okotook  and  Iligliuk,  who  had  not  yet  returned. 
Came  on  board  among  the  rest  to  pay  a  last  visit.  I  gave  the  former  a  large 
piece  of  oak-wood  for  a  bow  and  two  arrows,  a  second  iron  spear-head,  and 
various  other  useful  articles,  to  add  to  the  stock  of  wealth  he  had  from  time 
to  time  received  from  us.  As  Ihese  good  folks  found  themselves  perfectly  at 
home  in  my  cabin,  I  was  usually  in  the  habit  of  continuing  my  occupations 
when  they  were  there,  without  being  disturbed  by  them.  Being  now  en- 
gaged in  writing,  my  attention  was  unexpectedly  directed  towards  them  by 
Iligliuk's  suddenly  starting  from  her  seat,  moving  quickly  towards  the  door, 
and  without  saying  a  word,  either  to  me  or  any  of  the  officers  present,  hasten- 
ing directly  on  deck.  Okotook  indeed,  as  he  followed  her  out  of  the  cabin, 
turned  round  and  said  **  Good-bye,"  of  which  expression  he  had  learned 
the  meaning,  and  then,  without  giving  us  time  to  return  the  compliment, 
they  both  hurried  out  of  the  ship,  leaving  us  in  some  astonishment  at  this 
singular  leave-taking  which  we  then  supposed  to  be  the  last. 
Mon.  15.  A  case  or  two  of  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  producing  partial  "  snow- 
blindness,"  having  lately  occurred,  I  directed  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  crape, 
supplied  for  that  purpose,  to  be  furnished  to  each  man,  to  be  worn  as  a 
short  veil  over  the  eyes.  At  the  same  time  were  issued  to  each  individual 
in  the  Expedition  a  pair  of  boots  and  warm  stockings,  being  part  of  a  supply 
of  warm  clothing  with  which  we  had  been  furnished,  to  be  served  gratis  at 
my  discretion.  This  liberal  addition  to  the  men's  clothing  was  particularly 
acceptable  at  this  time,  as  we  were  shortly  about  to  commence  cutting  the 
ice  round  the  ships,  previous  to  making  any  alteration  in  the  stowage  of  their 
holds.  While  preparations  were  making  for  this  work,  it  was  suggested  to 
me  that,  strongly  as  the  ice^was  now  cemented  to  the  ships'  sides,  we  might, 
by  cutting  a  trench  round  their  bows  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  (taking 
care  not  to  admit  the  water,)  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  planks, 
and  caulking  the  seams  where  they  were  most  likely  to  require  it.  Xhis 
plan  was  adopted,  and  was  found  completely  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended 
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On  the  morning  of  the  16th»  the  weather  being  extremely  fine.  Captain   ^^^?|' 
Lyon  left  the  ships,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Palmer  and  the  rest  of  his  n^'"'^ 
travelling  party,  and  equipped  for  remaining  the  night,  with  the  intention  of 
effecting  the  object  which  on  his  former  excursion  the  inclemency  of  the  wea* 
ther  had  rendered  impracticable.    We  were  glad  to  find  that  a  very  moderate 
breeze  from  the  north-west  served  once  more  to  separate  the  ice,  which  had  for 
some  days  past  been  attached  to  the  land,  and  to  send  it  off  to  a  considerable 
distance.     The  thermometer  being  from  3^  to  9°  during  the  day,  very  little 
frost-smoke  rose  from  the  clear  water.     Some  hard  well-defined  clouds, 
being  nearly  the  first  we  had  seen  this  season,  appeared  for  a  short  time 
to-day,  and  were  welcomed  as  the  harbingeis  of  returning  moisture  in  the' 
atmosphere.     The  Aurora  Borealis  was  seen  at  night  to  the  southward,  and 
extending  at  times  in  a  broad  band  of  light  across  the  heavens,  but  at  a  low 
altitude  from  east  to  west.  ' 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  thermometer  fell  to  — 12°,  being  the  ^^^'  ^^* 
lowest  temperature  we  had  now  experienced  for  some  time.  At  ten  A.M. 
Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  returned,  having  walked  some  distance  beyond 
the  spot  where  they  had  before  been  detained,  and  determined  which  must 
be  the  route  to  be  pursued  whenever  they  set  out  on  their  intended  journey. 
They  found  the  passage  between  the  island  and  the  continent  to  be  from 
one  to  two  miles  in  breadth ;  and  that  the  hummocky  nature  of  the  ice 
would  not,  as  we  had  hoped,  admit  of  their  cutting  off  any  of  the  distance 
to  be  travelled  between  the  island  and  the  north-eastern  point  of  land. 

We  could  now  begin  to  perceive,  from  day  to  day,  that  the  snow  on^^"'*^^* 
shore  was  diminishing.  How  slow  this  process  was  may  however  be  un- 
derstood by  the  fact,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  mark  on  some  stone  to 
be  assured  that  it  was  thus  receding.  Our  snow-wall  had  indeed  settled 
down  nearly  a  foot  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  blocks  of  which  it 
was  composed  ;  but  the  thawing  had  been  artificially  assisted  by  the  black 
cloth  hung  against  it.  Five  ravens  were  seen  to-day  all  quite  black ;  four 
of  them  were  flying  in  pairs. 

On  the  19th  the  wind  veered  by  north  to  east  and  south-east,  and  towards  F^^<*-  ^^' 
evening  a  good  deal  of  snow  fell  of  a  softer  and  larger  kind  than  we  had 
yet  seen  this  year.  In  the  afternoon,  before  the  snow  came  on,  the  south 
thermometer,  exposed  to  the  faint  rays  of  the  sun,  stood  for  a  short  time  as 
high  as  56^  that  in  the  shade  being  at  l^"",  but  a  light  breeze  Springing  up 
immediately  brought  the  two  thermometers  to  nearly  the  same  low  tempe- 
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J^^?^'    mture.     This  effeet  was  invariably  prodvced  by  tbc  wind  suddenly  Waw- 
ilig*  on  a  thermometer,  when  the  mercury  had  been  oonaidenbly  raised  hf 


Sat.  20.  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  On  the  SOth  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north;^ 
east,  wMcb  only  requires  to  be  noticed  because,  fca^  the  hat  fortni^t,  we^ 
had  scarcely  experienced  a  breeze,  which  in  the  langui^e  of  a  seiL-log:  haii 
sufficient  strength  to  be  called  ''  moderate."  On  the  21st  Mr.  JBird  saw  a 
flock  of  se^en  l»rds,  which  he  took  to  be  grouse. 

Mod.  22.  ^"  ^^^  ^^  ^  number  of  the  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ships  with  b,  sledge^ 
and  among  the  rest  my  late  host  Arnaneelia  and  his  wife,  the  latter,  haying 
the  front  of  her  jacket  adorned  with  numberless  strings  of  beads  that  we 
had  given  her,  arranged  with  exact  uniformity,  to  which,  in  the  fashion  of 
their  dresses  and  the  disposition  of  their  ornaments,  tiiese  people  always 
rigidly  adhere.  Aneetka  had  scarcely  reached  the  cabin  when  die  pro- 
duced a  little  ivory  comb  and  a  pair  of  handsome  mittens,,  which  she  pre* 
sented  to  Mr.  Edwards,  at  the  same  time  thanking  him  for  tiie  attention  he 
had  shewn  her  on  an  occasion  when  she  had  been  taken  in  a  fit  alongside 
the  Fury,  from  which  she  was  recovered  by  bleeding.  This  expresdon  of 
gratitude,  in  whieh  she  was  heartily  joined  by  her  husband,  was  extremelyr 
gratifying  to  us ;  as  it  served,  in  some  degree,  to  redeem  these  people 
in  our  estimation  from  the  imputation  of  ingratitude,  whidb  is  indeed  one 
of  their  greatest  failings.  They  stated  having  seen  two  rein<deer  the  jwre- 
ceding  day  going  over  the  ice  to  the  main  land.  They  spoke  of  this  with 
great  pleasure ;  and  we  were  ourselves  not  displeased  with  the  pvospeet 
of  changing  our  diet  for  a  little  venison.  They  now  becaune  extremely 
urgent  with  us  for  wood  to  make  bows  and  arrows^  most  of  their  own 
having,  with  the  childishnesa  that  accompanied  their  first  barterings,  been 
parted  with  to  our  officers  and  men.  Having  several  broken  oars  whieb 
could  be  turned  to  little  or  no  account  on  board,  we  were  ^laUed,  at  a  soaalL 
expense  of  useful  stores,  to  furnish  them  very  abundajoitLy  with  wood  for 
this  purpose.  Arnaneelia  also  informed  us  that  Okotook,  who  had  been 
unwell  for  some  days,  was  now  much  worse,  and  seemed,  as  he  described 
it,  to  be  labouring  under  a  violent  pulmonary  complaint.  On  the  eircum- 
stanee  being  mentioned  to  Mr.  Skeoch,  he  kindly  volunteered  to  go  to 
the  village,  and  accordingly  took  his  seat  on  the  sledge  accompimied  alsa 
by  Mr.  Sherer.  They  carried  with  them  a  quantity  of  bread-dust  to  be  dis- 
tributed am(Hig  the  Esquimaux  at  the  hute,  theii*  success  in  seal  catching 
having  lately  been  indifferent. 
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On  the  23d,  b^ng  St,  George's  day,  which  is  commanded  to  be  celc-    ^^^^ 
brated  as  the  anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  birth-day,  we   commemorated  v>£y-i^ 
that  event  in  the  best  manner  our  situation  would  permit,  by  dressing  the  ^^®**  ^^^ 
d^ps  in  flags  at  the  mast-heads  and  making  a  certain  addition  to  the  allow- 
ance of  meat  and  spirits  to  the  ships'  companies.     In  the  course  of  the  af- 
emoon  Mr.  Skeoch  returned  from  the  huts,  having  left  Okotook  somewhat 
relieved  by  a  copious  bleeding,  but  still  labouring  under  a  violent  inflam- 
matory complaint,  requiring  more  comfort  and  attention  than  the  huts  were 
.  capable  of  affording.     Mr.  Skeoch  said  the  Esquimaux  had  received  him 
very  kindly^  and  expressed  many  thanks  for  his  assistance. 

In  digging  up  the  piece  of  ground  for  our  garden,  we  found  an  incre- 
dible quantity  of  bones  scattered,  about  and  concealed  under  the  little  soil 
there  was.  They  were  principally  those  of  walruses  and  seals,  and  had 
evidently  been  left  a  long  time  before  by  Esquimaux,  in  the  course  of  their 
waadering  visits  to  the  island ;  being  gradually  covered  by  the  vegetable 
-mould  formed  upon  the  ^t  which  they  helped  to  fertilize.  Afterwards, 
when  the  land  became  more  clear  of  snow,  this  was  found  to  be  the  case  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  every  spot  of  ground  upon  the  south-east  point, 
which  was  not  absolutely  a  rock,  being  covered  with  these  relics.  Some 
graves  were  also  discovered,  in  one  of  which  were  a  human  skull  appa- 
rently a  hundred  years  buried,  and  some  pieces  of  weed  that  had  pro- 
bably been  parts  of  spears  or  arrows  almost  mouldered  to  dust.  Knowing 
as  we  do  the  antiseptic  properties  of  this  climate,  animal  or  vegetable  sub* 
stances  in  this  state  of  decay  convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  much  greater 
age  than  th^y  would  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

With  a  light  smitherly  breeze  to-day  the  south  thermometer  stood  at 
+  12°,  and  the  north  at  +23°.  Besides  the  former  instances  of.  this  dif- 
ference which  I  have  c^lready  mentioned,  several  other  though  less  striking 
;ones,  occurred  in  the  couise  of  the  spring,  for  which  a  light  breeze,  blow- 
ing on  the  thermometer  did  not  seem  satisfactorily  to  accQUnt.  Thfee  pair 
of  grouse  weie  seen  by  our  gentlemen  to-day  in  the  course  6f  th-^ir  walks, 
so  that  their  return  and  that  of  the  deer  seem  to  have  been  well  marked  at 
this  period. 

A  number  of  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ships  on  the  25th,  notwithstanding  Thur.  25. 
a  strong  breeze  from  the  S.W.b.W.,  with  a  considerable  snow-drift     From 
these  people  we  learned  that  Okotook's  complaint  had  increased  since  Mr. 
Skeoch's  visit,  and  that  he  was  now  extremely  ill.     Mr.  Bushnan  immediately 
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1822.  offered  to  go  to  the  huts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  on  board,  where, 
by  Mr.  Edwards's  kind  attentions,  and  the  enjoyment  of  warmth  and 
dryness,  we  hoped  soon  to  recover  him.  Mr.  Bushnan  therefore  withov^ 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  sledges  set  out  for  the  village  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  forenoon,  accompanied  by  the  seijeant  of  marines.  At  eleven  at  night 
our  party  returned  on  board,  bringing  on  a  sledge  Okotook,  Iligliuk,  and 
their  son.  That  Iligliuk  would  accompany  her  husband  I  of  course  took  for 
granted  and  wished ;  but  as  the  boy  could  do  us  no  good,  and  was  moreover 
a  desperate  eater,  I  had  desired  Mr.  Bushnan  to  try  whether  a  slight  objec- 
tion to  his  being  of  the  party  would  induce  Okotook  to  leave  him  with  his 
other  relations.  This  he  had  cautiously  done ;  but  the  instant  the  proposal 
was  made,  Okotook,  without  any  remark,  began  to  take  off  the  clothes  he 
had  himself  just  dressed  in  to  set  out.  No  further  objection  being  made, 
however,  he  again  prepared  for  the  journey,  Iligliuk  assisting  him  with 
the  most  attentive  solicitude.  Before  the  invalid  was  suffered  to  leave 
his  apartment,  some  of  the  by-standers  sent  for  Ewerat,  now  better  known 
to  our  people  by  the  undignified  appellation  of  "the  Conjuror."  Eweraf, 
on  this  occasion,  maintained  a  degree  of  gravity  and  reserve  calculated  to 
inspire  somewhat  more  respect  than  we  had  hitherto  been  disposed  to 
entertain  for  him  in  that  capacity.  Placing  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment  opposite  Okotook,  who  was  still  seated  on  the  bed,  he  held 
both  his  thumbs  in  his  mouth,  keeping  up  a  silent  but  solemn  converse  with 
his  toomgow*^  the  object  of  which  was,  as  Mr.  Bushnan  presently  afterwards 
found,  to  inquire  into  the  efficacy  and  propriety  of  the  sick  man's  removal. 
Presently  he  began  to  utter  a  variety  of  confused  and  inarticulate  sounds ; 
and  it  being  at  length  understood  that  a  favourable  answer  had  been  given, 
Okotook  was  carried  out  and  placed  on  the  sledge,  Ewerat  still  mumbling 
his  thumbs  and  muttering  his  incantations  as  before.  When  the  party  took 
their  leave,  there  were  a  great  many  doleful  faces  among  those  that  remained 
behind ;  and  Mr.  Bushnan  said  that  the  whole  scene  more  resembled  the 
preparations  for  a  funeral  than  the  mere  removal  of  a  sick  man.  When  the 
sledge  moved  on,  Ewerat  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  a  "Good-bye!" 
ready,  he  being  as  seriously  engaged  as  at  first,  and  continuing  so  as  long  as 
our  people  could  observe  him. 

Okot^k  was  extremely  ill  on  his  arrival,  having  been  three  hours  on  the 

*  Familiar  spirit. 
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sledge,  and  lligliuk,  who,  as  Mr.  Bushnan  told  me;  had  scarcely  taken  her  ^p^f 
eyes  off  her  husband's  face  the  whole  time,  seemed  almost  worn  out  with  ^^^^^^^ 
fatigue  and  anxiety.  A  bed  of  wolf-skins  being  prepared  for  him,  Okotook 
was  soon  placed  upon  it,  and  such  remedies  applied  as  Mr.  Edwards  judged 
necessary  for  his  complaint,  which  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs  to  a  degree 
that,  if  left  to  itself,  or  even  to  Ewerat,  would  soon  have  proved  fatal,  or  at 
best  have  terminated  in  consumption. 

On  the  26th,  a  south-east  wind  brought  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  flakes  Frid.  26. 
much  larger  than  before.  The  thermometers  on  the  ice  at  noon  stood  at 
23"^  in  both  aspects.  We  heard  from  lUumea,  who  came  to  see  her  son 
Okotook,  that  a  part  of  the  natives  had  gone  still  farther  to  the  westAvard  upon 
the  ice,  one  spot  not  aflbrding  sufficient  subsistence  for  the  whole  of  them. 
Our  patient  felt  much  the  better  for  a  comfortable  night's  lodging,  and  now 
submitted  with  great  patience  to  the  application  of  a  blister,  though  I  believe 
his  confidence  in  our  mode  of  cure  was  afterwards  shaken  for  a  time  by  the 
pain  which  it  occasioned.  Both  he  and  lligliuk,  however,  seemed  very  sensi- 
bly to  feel  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  their  present  quarters ;  and  a 
**  cpyenna"  (thanks)  now  and  then  fell  from  their  lips.  '  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  attention  which  the  latter  paid  to  her  husband ;  she  kept  her 
eyes  almost  constantly  fixed  upon  him,  and  seemed  anxious  to  anticipate 
every  want. 

One  of  Okotook's  brothers  had  arrived  from  the  huts,  bringing  with  him 
some  walrus-flesh  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the  invalid,  whose  stomach,  how* 
ever,  very  fortunately  for  his  complaint,  was  not  disposed  to  this  kind  of  deli- 
cacy. When  his  brother  was  about  to  return,  Okotook  took  it  into  his  head  to 
send  his  son  away  with  him,  probably  because  he  heard  they  had  the  day  be- 
fore killed  two  seals,  which  afibrded  better  feeding  than  we  Iiad  to  give  him: 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  were  not  sorry  that  he  went,  and  the  boy  himself  seemed 
no  less  pleased ;  for  without  playfeljows  or  amusement  of  any  kind,  his  time 
hung  very  heavily  on  his  hands  while  he  remained  on  board.  It  was  amusing  • 
to  see  Okotook  take  a  dose  of  physic  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to-day.  He 
knew  its  taste  was  not  pleasant,  but  this  was  certainly  not  all  that  he 
dreaded ;  for  before  he  put  the  cup  to  his  lips  with  one  hand,  he  held  on  by 
his  wife  with  the  other,  and  she  by  him  with  both  hers,  as  though  they  ex- 
pected an  explosion,  or  some  such  catastrophe,  as  the  immediate  efiect  of  the 
potion ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  relinquish  his  hold,  till  the  taste  began  to 
leave  his  mouth.    The  quantity  of  water  which  he  drank  in  the  course  of 
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18^-    the  four  and  twenty  hours  is  beyond  conception ;  and  the  cabin  fire  could 
scarcely,  by  the  melting  of  snow>  furnish  enough  for  their  consumption* 


These  people  are  extremely  particular  as  to  the  purity  of  the  water  they 
drink.  Some  that  had  been  melted  in  our  steamer,  and  which  1  thought 
very  good,  neither  of  them  would  touch,  or  at  least  alw;ays  spat  out  again.  If 
the  water  was  much  above  the  temperature  of  3^,  they  also  disliked  it,  and 
immediately  put  snow  into  it  to  cool  it  down.  Uigliuk,  who  came  on  board 
with  one  side  of  her  hair  loose,  loosened  the  other  also  to-day,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  fancying  Okotook  worse,  though  it  was  only  the  aimoyance  of 
the  blister  that  made  him  uneasy ;  for  even  in  this  sequestered  corner  of  the 
globe,  dishevelled  locks  bespeak  mourning.  It  was  not  however  with  her 
the  mere  semblance  of  grief,  for  she  was  really  much  distressed  throughout 
the  day,  all  our  endeavours  not  availing  to  make  her  understand  how  one 
pain  was  to  be  removed  by  inflicting  another. 

Sat.  27.  The  wind  still  continuing  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  the  weather 
extremely  mild,  on  the  27th,  pools  of  water  were,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
formed  on  our  upper  deck.  The  northern  thermometer  stood  as  high  as  32|^ 
at  two  P..M.,  being  the  first  instance  this  season  of  its  rising  above  the 
freezing  point  in  the  shade.  The  first  snow-bunting  was  also  seen  to-day. 
The  mildness  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  long  continue,  for  the  wind  backing 

Sun.  28.  to  the  W.N.W.  on  the  28th,  the  thermometer  gradually  fell  till  it  had  reached 
zero  at  midnight,  and  — 6°  soon  after.  The  westerly  wind,  as  usual,  caused 
a  great  deal  of  open  water  in  the  ofiing,  within  a  few  hours  after  its  shifting 
to  that  quarter.  Another  snow-bunting  or  two  were  seen  on  the  29th,  and 
these  little  birds  increased  almost  daily  in  numbers  from  this  time.     Snow  fell 

Mon.  29.  y^ry  thick  on  the  29th,  and  it  was  generally  remarked  that  we  had  more  of  it 
about  this  period  than  during  the  whole  of  the  winter-months.  Our  garden* 
plots,  from  which  two  or  three  feet  of  snow  had  at  first  been  removed,  were 
now  more  deeply  covered  by  the  fall  of  a  single  day.  I  may  here  notice  that 
our  standing  rigging  did  not  slacken  during  any  part  of  this  winter  as  at  Mel- 
ville. Island  ;  neither  on  the  other  hand  did  it  tighten  so  as  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  injure  the  rope,  the  hounds  of  the  masts,  or  any  of  the  iron.work 
of  the  dead-eyes. 

.  Captain  Lyon  being  desirous  of  having  some  little  clothes  made  as  models 
of  the  Esquimaux  costume,  and  thinking  Iligliuk's  present  leisure  afforded 
hef  a  good  opportunity  of  making  them,  had  "yesterday  obtained  her  promise 
that  she  would  do  so.    Okotook  being  now  veiry  much  better,  and  she  having 
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heffBeif  resumed  lier  usual  gaiety  in  consequence,  I  pressed  her  to  commence  ^^^ 
her  wo]^  and  placed  the  skins  before  her,  when  she  said  that  she  could  not 
do  them  here. as  she  had  no  needles.  These  being  supplied  her,  she  now 
complained  ^f  .having  no  iooktoo  e-wdUoo  (rein-deer  sinew)  their  usual  thread. 
This  difficulty,  unfortunately  forlligliuk's  credit,  was  as  easily  overcome,  aa 
the  other ;  and  when  scissors,  paittem'-clothes,  .and  all  the  other  requisites 
were  laid  before  her,  she  was  at  length  driven  to  the  excuse  that  Okotook's 
Hlness  would  not  permit  her  to  do;  it.  Seeing*  ujs  half  laughing  at  the  absur*' 
dity  of  these  excuses^  and  half-angry  at  the  «elfish  indolence  which  prompted 
fliem,  she  at  last  flatly  asserted  that  Okotook  desired  her  not  to  work^ 
whidi,  though  we  knew  it  to  .be.  a  falsehood,  the.  latter  did  not  deny.  We  then 
snj^HMBed  that  some  superstition  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  this ;  but  having 
a  little  while.after,  bytway  of  experiment,  thrown  Uigliuk  some  loose  beads 
upon  the  table,  she  ei^erly  employed  herself  for  half-an-hour  in  stringing 
them  that  not  one  might  be  lost;  which  proved  that. where  her.own  gratifica* 
tionor  inteiest  were  concerned,  Okotopk's  illness  was  not  suffered  to  inteiw 
fere.  This  anecdote  shews  in  a  stiong  light  that  deep-rooted  selfishness 
which,  in  numbeiiess  instances,  notwithstanding^  the  superiority  of  Uigliuk'^ 
understanding,  detracted  from  the  amiability  of  her  disposition.  The  fact 
was  that  she  did  not  feel  inclined  so  far  to  exert  herself  as  to  comply  with 
Captain  Lyon's  request;  and  the  slight  degree  of  gratitude  and  proper,  feel-r 
ing  which  was  requisite  to  overcome  thatidisinclination,  was  altogether 
wanting. 

I  have  related  this  anecdote  just  as  it  occurred  with  the  hope  of  shewing 
Ae  true  disposition >of  these  people,  and  not  with  a  view  of  unduly  depre^ 
ctating  the  character  of  our  friend  Uigliuk.  I  am  however  compelled  to  acr 
knowledge  that,  in  proportion  as  the  superior  understanding  of  this  extraor* 
dinary  woman  became  more  aod  more  developed,  her  head  (for  what  £emale 
head  is  indifferent  to  praise  !)  began  to  be  turned  with  Ihe  general  attention 
and  numberless  presents  she  received.:^  The  superior  decency  and  eveu 
modesty  of  her  behaviour  had' combined,  with  her  intellectual  qualities,  to 
raise  her  in  our  estimation  far  above  her  companions ;  and  I  ;often  heard 
others  express  what  I  could  not  but  agree  in,<  that  &f  ll%liuk  alone^  of  all  the 
Esquimaux  women,  that  kind  of  respect  could  be  entertained  which  modesty 
in  a  female  'never  fails  to  commazid  in.  our^  sex.  Thus  regaj^ed,  she  ha4 
always  been  freely  admitted  into  the  ships,  the  quartermasters  at  the  ga»g*> 
way  never  linking  of  refusing  entrance  to  *'  the  wise  woman'*  us  Ihey  caUed 
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^^^  her.  Whenever  any  explanation  was  necessary  between  the  Esquimaux  and 
us,  nigliuk  was  sent  for  quite  as  an  interpreter ;  information  was  chiefly  ob- 
tained through  her,  and  she  thus  found  herself  rising  into  a  degree  of  conse- 
quence to  which,  but  for  us,  she  could  never  have  attained.  Notwithstanding 
a*  more  than  ordinary  share  of  good  sense  on  her  part,  it  will  not  therefore 
be  wondered  at  if  she  became  giddy  with  her  exaltation,  assuming  certain 
atrs  which,  though  infinitely  diversified  in  their  operation  according  to  ciircum- 
stances,  perhaps  universally  attend  a  too  sudden  accession  of  good  fortune  in 
every  child  of  Adam  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  consequence  was 
that  Uigliuk  was  soon  spoiled  ;  considered  her  admission  into  the  ships  and 
most  of  the  cabins  no  longer  as  an  indulgence  but  a  right ;  ceased  to  return 
the  slightest  acknowledgment  for  any  kindness  or  presents ;  became  lisdess 
and  inattentive  in  unravelling  the  meaning  of  our  questions,  and  careless 
whether  her  answers  conveyed  the  information  we  desired.  In  short,  Iligliuk 
in  February  and  Iligliuk  in  April  were  confessedly  very  different  persons; 
and  it  was  at  last  amusing  to  recollect,  though  not  very  easy  to  persuade  one's 
self,  that  the  woman  who  now  sat  demurely  in  a  chair  so  confidendy  expect- 
ing the  notice  of  those  around  her,  and  she  who  had  at  first  with  eager  and 
wild  delight  assisted  in  cutting  snow  for  the  building  of  a  hut,  and  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and  the  same 
individual. 

Togolat  came  down  to  the  ships  to-day  to  see  her  brother  Okotook ;  she 
was  accompanied  by  Amalooa,  and  on  their  arrival  they  were  both  sent  for 
into  the  cabin.  We  observed  however  that  they  required  an  unusual  degree 
of  solicitation  to  make  them  go  near  Okotook,  or  even  to  the  side  of  the  cabin 
where  he  lay  concealed  by  a  skreen  ;  and  after  all,  they  remained  in  the  op- 
posite corner  next  the  door ;  and  having  talked  freely  to  the  invalid  for  some 
time,  took  their  leave  without  seeing  him.  In  the  evening,  after  they  were 
gone,  we  found  that  this  unfortunate  though  well-intended  visit  was  occasion- 
ing great  distress  to  Okotook ,  who  talked  for  two  hours  almost  incessantly 
about ''  Arnalooa's  haying  seen  him,"  which  it  seems  ought  not  to  have  been 
the  case.  What  misfortune  was  to  be  apprehended  in  consequence  of  this 
event  we  could  not  learn  1,  but  he  spoke  of  it  iji  a  kind  of  agony,  and  was  evi- 
dendy  labouring  under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  though  absurd  super- 
stition respecting  it.  Towards  night  he  suffered  a  dreadful  bleeding  at  the! 
nose  followed  by  much  sickness  at  the  stomach  which,  together  with  the 
phantom  of  Arnalooa  which  still  haunted  his  imagination,  combined  to  make 
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him  extremely  unwell  for  some  houiB.    The  next  day  however  he  was  free  j^^^^ 
from  comptaint  of  any  kind,  and  began  once  more  to  put  on  a  smiling  coun- 


tenance. 

The  caulking  of  our  bows  being  now  completed,  the  ships  were  released  Tues.  30. 
from  the  ice  by  sawing  round  them ;  an  operation  which  caused  them  to  rise 
in  the  water  six  inches  and  a  half,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  buoyancy 
occasioned  by  the  winter's  expenditure. 
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OF  WINTER  ISLAND — ABSTRACT  OF  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  THERE. 


Fmi  die  last  three  week^  of  the  mowtti  of  April  the  mean  daily  temperatofe    1822; 
ef  the  atiiios{dbere  had  eontinaed  riAer  above  zmroy  and  after  the  Sd  of  May  y^^^lj 
Ae  tiiermometet  pensianenlly  canthmed  abore  Aat  point  irf  the  scale ;  in  ^^'  ^: 
which  reapect  we  were  jmt  a  fortn^t  in  advance,  of  the  summer  of  18S0  art; 
Melville  Island,  the  difference  of  latitude  between  the  two  places; being  8J^* 
Notwikhstmiding  this  oomparison,  whidi  we^  conld  not  help  thinking  mfa- 
vonmUe  to  our  pmenl  station^  or  at  least  to  the  {vesent  season^  it  was  fidly 
compeiKtated  by  the  entivening  parospect  from  the  aomth-east  point,  where 
A^re  was,  on  ihe  Ist  of  May,  so  large  a  space  of  clear  water  in  sight,  that 
it  was  generally  remarked  we  had  not  aeen  any  so  exiendrre  since  we  entered 
Hudson's  Strait.     A  thin  sheet  of  young  ice  continued  fo  form  on  the  sur* 
fieme  at  night,  hut  usually  disa{qf>eared  again  in  the  couise  of  the  day.    After 
annaet,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  a  thin  horizontal  streak  or  hand  of  vapour  Thur.  2^ 
appeared  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  land :  m  the  night  advanced  it  be* 
came  tbiekier  andnaoie  diffiiaed»  and  at. length,  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
tiie.dkips  were  for  an  hour  ot  two  enveloped  in  fog. 

Okotook  being  now  left  without  any  of  his  own  compamenSy  Il^lhik 
htviny  aecifimpftiivr^  some  of  the  womien  to  the  vBhige,^  passed  a  restless  and 
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^^^'    uncomfortable  day.      His  complaint  being  removed,  and  the  sun  shining 
bright  into  the  cabin,  he  frequently  got  up  and  walked  about,  casting  many 


a  wishful  look  through  the  windows,  and  expressing  great  anxiety  to  go  on 
deck,  which  however  Mr.  Edwards  would  not  permit  him  to  do.     He  had 
indeed  by  this  time  learned  to  entertain  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  super- 
stitious reverence  for  that  gentleman's  directions,  probably  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  with  which  Ewerat  might  have  inspired  him  in  similar  cases; 
and  he  was  therefore  induced,  without  difficulty,  to  give  up  the  thoughts  of 
going  on  deck.     He  would  then  lie  down  again,  and  continue  niuttering  to 
himself  in  a  low  tone  of  voice   for  an  hbur   together,   repeatedly  men- 
tioning the  name  of  his  son,  whom  we  fancied  he  wished  to  have  with  him. 
It  was  therefore  no  less  a  relief  to  us  than  to  him  when,  in  the  evening 
some  of  the  natives  arrived,  bringing  with   them  a  piece  of  fine  venison 
which,  as  we  were  informed,  they  had  been  to  a  considerable  distance  to 
fetch,  it  being  part  of  a  store  concealed  under  a  heap  of  stones  the  pre- 
ceding autumn.     Okotook  was  once  more  happy  when  his  friends  arrived, 
willingly  admitted  them  to  his  bed-side,  and  talked  for  two  hours  with 
great  curiosity  and  interest  of  what  had  been  going  on  at  the  huts  during 
his  absence.     We  had  occasion  to  remark  that,  from  some  superstitious  no- 
tion, Okotook  would  on  no  account  permit  the  other  young  men  to  drink  out 
of  the  same  cup  with  himself:    the  objection  lying  wholly  on  his  side,  it 
had  evidently  no  relation  to  any  idea  of  contagion.     Toolooak  slept  on  the 
same  bed  with  our  patient,  and  the  others  were  comfortably  lodged  on  the 
lower  deck. 
Frid.  3.       On  the  following  morning  we  found  that  our  invalid  was  determined  no 
longer  to  suffer  his  present  confinement,  and  that  he  had  settled  with  his 
companions  that  he  should  accompany  them  on  their  return.     His  original 
complaint  being  entirely   removed,  and   nothing  remaining  but  debility, 
Mr.  Edwards  thought  it  advisable  rather  to  let  him  go  without  objection,  than 
to  run  any  risk  of  his  incurring  fresh  mental  disquietude  by  remaining  on 
board  alone^    He  was  accordingly  seated  on  the  sledge,  where  however  they 
allowed  him  to  remain  an  hour  before  they  could  make  it  convenient  to  set 
out.     Previous  to  his  departure  he  received  several  useful  presents,  notwith- 
standing whidi,  on  leaving  the  ship,  he  did  not  say  a  word  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment ;  and,  as  he  soon  after  removed  to  a  more  distant  station,  this  was 
the  last  we  saw  of  Okotook. 
The  northern  thermometer  on  the  ice  stood  for  a  short  time  to-day,  above  W. 
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The  diminution  of  show  from  the  rocks  was  now  going  on  much  more  rapidly »  1822. 
and  on  mild  days,  such  as  this,  a  difference  could  be  perceived  in  the  aspect  J^H^ 
ic^  the  land  in  the  course  of  four  or  ^ye  hours.  Whatever  thawing  took 
placQ,  however,  the  snow  seemed  to  be  no  sooner  dissolved  into  water  than 
it  was  also  converted  into  vapour ;  for  not  a  pool  or  stream  of  any  kind  was 
yel  to  be  seen.  I  must  however  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  a  place 
upon  the  ice  where  a  line  of  sand  had  purposely  been  laid  a  day  or  two 
before,  reaching  nearly  across  the  bay,  and  passing  just  outside  the  ships, 
with  the  intention  of  facilitating  the  thawing  process  by  artiiScial  means,  and 
of  thus  hastening  the  time  of  bur  release.  Here  the  sand  soon  made  a 
tiench  for  itself  of  considerable  depth,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  absorbed 
by  it,  but  it  required  some  labour  occasionally  to  clear  out  the  snow-drift 
Miich  subsequently  collected  there.  Even  this  labour  we  soon  after  ceased 
to  bestow  upon  it,  finding  that  nature  would  require  our  assistance  on  a 
iniueh  larger  scale  if  we  desired  to  hasten  our  departure.  There  seemed  no 
doubt,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  plan  might  be  of  essential  service. 
The  first  flock  of  fifteen  ducks,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  long-tailed  spe- 
cies, were  seen  to-day,  as  also  two  silvery  gulls.  The  wind  becoming  va- 
Qilble,  and  at  leiigth  settling  from  the  eastward,  the  ice  closed  in  with  the 
kuid  ;  but  we  now  daw  this  without  anxiety,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  frost 
tiiat  could  cement  it  to  Hie  shore. 

On  tiie.  5th  the  first  pool,  from  which  perhaps  a  gill  of  water  might  have  Sun*  5 
been  taken  up  by  a  sponge,  was  seen  upon  the  rocks.  The  mercury  in  the 
barometer  which  had  be^ n  very  slowly  rising  from  30.08  inches  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st;  had  for  the  third  time  this  winter  reached  30.40  at  midnight 
on  the  5th,  tft  which  it  continued  for  six  or  seven  hours  and  then  fell  much 
more  rapidly.  The  wind  had  during  this  time  been  moderate,  and  the 
weaker  remmned  fine  for  several  days,  tiiough  the  barometer  even  with  a 
northerly  wind  had  fallen  to  29.70  inches  on  the  8th.  The  weather  was  mild 
and  pleasant  to  the  feelings  to-day,  the  thermometer  being  as  high  as  43^  in 
die  shade  and  57^  in  the  sun. 

Oh  the  7th  the  average  depth  of  snow  upon  the  ice  was  found  to  be  eight  Toes.  7. 
iniAes,  being  nearly  double  what  it  was  on  the  31st  of  March.     The  weather  Wed.  8. 
being  now  to  all  appearance  tolerably  settled,  I  determined  on  sending  away 
our  travelling-party  under  Captain  Lyon.   It  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Palmer, 
five  seamen,  and  three  marines,  the  whole  being  victualled  for  twenty  days, 
and  furnished  with  a  tent,  fuel,  and  every  other  convenience  of  which  such  a 
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May.  jou™^y  would  admit.  The  haggage  was  placed  on  light  dec^s*  reaeaibliiig 
^^^/^^  those  used  bf  Captain  Franklin  <m  his  late  journey  to  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea»  made  out  of  staves  shaved  ihiB»  six  feet  eight  inches  long,  four* 
teen  inches  broad,  and  turned  up  before.  Being  secured  entiioly  with 
thongs  of  hide  sunk  by  grooves  into  the  wood  to  keep  them  from,  wearing* 
they  were  perfectly  flexible,  so  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  breaking  on  an* 
even  ground.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  ease  such  a  sledge^  is 
dragged  along,  the  friction  of  so  considerable  a  surface  being  more  than 
compensated  by  its  passing  over  the  snow  without  sinking.  Eaeh  iodt^ 
vidual  of  the  party  was  furnished  with  one  of  these,  whieh  abo  served  to 
sleep  and  sit  upon ;  the  weight  dragged  by  eadi  of  the  men  being  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  that  of  the  officers  from  ninety  to  ninety^ 
five.  Each  person  had  also  a  pair  of  snow*8hoes,  a  deer*skin  jacket  and 
boots  for  sleeping  in,  and  anotiier  pair  of  boots  of  water-tight  seaJ-skin. 

The  general  tenor  of  Captain  Lyon's  instructions  was,  '^  after  crossing  to 
the  continent,  to  proceed  along  that  coast  to  the  northward,  carefully  exar 
mining  any  bend  or  iolet  he  might  meet  with,  so  as  to  leave  no  cbubt  if  pos- 
sible of  its  actual  extent  and  communications,  thereby  preventing  the  ne^ 
eessity  of  the  ships  entering  it  on  their  arrival  there."  I  added  also  the 
necessary  directions  for  remarking  every  thing  of  intereat  relating  to  the 
tides,  and  the  natural  productions  of  the  country ;  and  I  limited  Captain 
Lyon  to  the  end  of  the  month  in  returning,  to  avgid  the  possibility  of-  detain- 
ing the  Expedition. 

.  Their  preparations  being  completed,  our  travellers  left  the  ships  under  a 
salute  of  three  cheers  from  both  the  crews,  and  aixsompani^  by  a  laige  party 
of  officers  and  men  to  assist  them  for  the  first  few  houns. «  A.  day  or  two  after 
tiieir  departure  a  supply  of  {>rovi8ions  was  lodged  at  the  garden,  aocoitling  to 
apian  previously  agreed  on,  in  cade. of  our  being  forced  out  to  sea  mtk  the 
ice  before  their  return.  Airaogements  were  qIso  made  for  putting  an.oflfeer 
^d  two  men  on  shore  as  a  guard  to  thte  9s  wdU  as  to  the  dock,  tent»  or  any 
other  articles  that  might  be  left  behind,  in  the  eyent  of  an  ocdUienoe  of  this 
-  .  natur€u 
Spi.  12.  It  now  became  too  evident  that  the  <)lisiate  with  which  nar  gardenqia  hMl 
to  contend^  would  not  allow  them  to  furnish  us  with  auuiy  ounisas  of  vegetable 
substance,  in  any  reasonable  time  to  which  our  stay  hei?e  mi^tbeproioii^edv 
A  register-thermometer  left  for  four  and  twenty-hours  uixler  the  glasses  of 
the  beds  (they  can  scarcely  be  called  A#<^beds)  ranged  froai  9&!  to  100%  the 
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frames  being  cloisely  covered  with  Russia  mate  after  sunset.    The  only  water    ^^' 
we  cottld  fNTOciire  for  the  seeds  was  by  melting  snow ;  and  it  would  hare  made 


a  horticulturist  smile  to  see  a  fire  of  turf  made  daily  at  our  garden  for 
this  purpose.  The  snow-drift  too  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  an  additional  an*- 
noyance,  half  a  day's  labour  being  sometimes  required  after  the  snow  had 
ceased,  td  admit  the  sun's  rays  by  removing  it  from  the  frames. 

On  the  18th  at  noon  the  thermometer  in  the  sun  stood  at  55^  that  in  the  Mod.  13. 
shade  being  at  2T^.  At  seven  in  the  evening  the  electrometer  was  tried  in 
the  usual  manner,  without  any  effect  being  perceptible  on  the  gold  leaf.  On  Tues.  14. 
the  following  evening,  when  the  wind  had  backed  to  the  southward,  and  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  douds,  it  was  again  tried  with  no  greater  success,  and 
Ae  chain  was  now  removed  from  the  mast-head,  the  ships  being  nearly  ready 
for  sea. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of  the  15th,  a  message  to  our  medical  gen-  Wed.  15. 
tlemen  anmmnoed  the  fall  of  James  Pringle,  one  of  the  seamen  of  the  Hecla, 
from  her  mizen-top-mast  head  to  the  deck  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  I  was 
mwii  shocked  in  receiving  Lieutenant  Hoppner's  report  of  his  death,  no 
ngn  of  life  hating  indeed  aj^eared  in  him  from  the  first  moment  after  his  falL 
Oa  examinaiion  it  was  found  thai  the  base  of  the  skull  was  fractured,  and 
the  neck  also  dislocated.  A  grave  was  directed  to  be  dug  near  the  observa^ 
tery,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  funeral  taking  place  on  the  follow^ 
rngSmday. 

On  the  16th^  Bwerat,  witii  his  wife  and  family,  arrived  at  the  ships,  bring-^  Thur.  16. 
ing  widi  them  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  with  the  intention  of  taking 
np  their  abode  iqion  the  ice  near  us.  They  accordingly  built  their  hut  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  Fury's  stem,  bat  whether  with  the  view  of  living 
upon  i»y  w  the  seals  that  frequent  the  bay,  we  were  at  fimt  at  a  loss  to  covh 
jecturc.  Bwerat*8  household  consisted  not  only  of  his  own  family^  but  eiso 
«f  Appt^iuk  and  Itkamuk,  the  former  of  whom  having  no  husband,  and  the 
latter  no  relative,  they  both  seemed  to  be  fairiy  ^  on  the  parish."  Beside9 
ikM  estaUiahment,  a  second,  on  a  smaller  scale,  also  made  its  appearance  in 
our  neigbbonrhood,  consisting  of  a  very  little  man  named  KooM-luH-uk^ 
Biek-named  by  the  sailors  '^  John  Bull,"  and  his  pretty  little  wife  Amahoa, 
whose  seal  in  Imnging  up  her  husband's  share  of  the  sea-horses,  I  have 
bdbve  described.  These  persons,  being  eight  in  number,  had,  deter- 
mined on  travelling  to  Amitioke  for  the  ensuing  summer,  influenced,  pro- 
bably in  some  degree,  by  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  us  again,  as  they 
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}^^^    knew  that  we  were  going  in  that  direction.    Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  they  intended  making  the  most  of  us  while  we  re* 


Frid.  17.  mained  neighbours ;  for  on  the  1 7th,  though  <he  weather  was  favourable, and, 
diey  had  no  food  of  their  own,  they  made  no  eflfort  to  fm>cure  any,  except 
from  the  ships,  to  which  the  women  brought  their  ootkoosceks  for  bread^dust. 
Though  I  objected  to  encouraging  this,  and  told  them  we  should  give  them, 
nothing  if  they  did  not  also  labour  for  themselves,  they  were  all  such 
favourites  with  our  people,  that  1  believe  they  found  it  answer  very  well; 
contriving  not  only  to  get  plenty  of  food,  but  also  a  number  of  useful  presents. 
They  made,  indeed,  some  return  for  this,  by  the  usual  barter  of  mittens,  of 
which  our  people  were  now  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply. 

A  great  deal  of  snow  fell  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  days,  and  our  un* . 
fortunate  gardens  were  once  more  buried  beneath  it.    On  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  something  like  small  rain  was  falling  for  a  few  minutes,  being  the  first 
we  had  seen  this  season ;  but  it  soon  assumed  the  less  equivocal  form  of 
sleet,  the  thermometer  being  at  31^ 

Sat.  18.  The  observations  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  had  been  constantly  made 
and  registered  throughout  the  winter,  and  were  continued  till  the  ships  were 
ready  for  sea  *.  This  part  of  the  phenomenon  we  were,  therefore,  well  ac- 
quainted with,  and  had  found  it  very  regular.  In  the  set  of  the  tides,  how- 
ever, (the  most  perplexing  question,  in  my  opinion,  which  the  navigator  in 
an  unknown  sea  has  to  solve,)  we  found  much  greater  difficulty  to  obtain  the 
desired  information.  The  sea  having  been  occasionally  open  for  days  to- 
gether, it  could  not  be  said  that,  even  during  the  winter,  opportunities  did 
not  occur  of  settling  this  point — at  least  of  making  observations  on  the  di- 
rection of  the  current,  with  reference  to  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  by. 
the  shore.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
from  our  register  any  thing  like  that  regularity  in  the  set  of  the  stream  which, 
with  so  considerable  a  rise  of  tide,  (amounting  at  the  equinox  to  nearly  six- 
teen  feet,)  is  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Our  former  experience, 
had,  indeed,  taught  us  to  expect  that  some  irregularity  would  be  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  winds,  which  here,  in  a  degree  unknown  in  any  but 
the  icy  seas,  tend  immediately  to  produce  a  superficial  current  in  the  water, 
and  consequently  to  set  in  motion  any  floating  body,  by  which  a. mark  may 
be  taken,  in  order  to  observe  the  direction  of  the  stream.     Even  this,  how- 

*  See  the  Tide-table  in  the 
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ever,  did  not  seem  suflScient  to  account  for  the  singular  fact  that  frequently;    i^^^- 
for  twenty  houis  out  of  the  four-and-twenty,  the  stream  set  to  the  soudiward,       ^^' 


even  against  a  breeze  from  that  quarter,  though  of  course  more  decidedly  so 
when  the  wind  was  northerly.  The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  we  could 
venture  upon  any  conclusion  as  to  the  true  direction  of  the  flood-tide, was  from 
the  circmnstance  of  the  stream  generally  setting  to  the  southward  at  a  rate 
somewhat  less  rapid  upon  the  ebb  than  on  the  flood,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  latter  came  from  the  northward. 

On  the  19th»  after  an  impressive  sermon  delivered  by  Mr.  Fisher,  the  San.  19. 
la^t  mournful  duties  were  performed  over  the  remains  of  our  deceased 
shipmate.  The  procession  consisted  of  all  the  seamen,  marines,  and  .ofii-. 
cers  of  both  ships,  and  the  ensigns  and  pendants  remained  lowered  during 
the.  rest  of  a  day  distinguished  to  us  by  this  sad  event.  Nothing  worthy  of 
notice  occurred  till  the  evening  of  the  21st  when,  soon  after  eight  o'clock,  Tues.  21. 
Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  were  seen  on  their  return  over  the  hills  and,  being 
met  by  a  number  of  the  officers  and  men  from  the  ships,  arrived  on  board 
before  ten,. when  I  was  happy  to. find  our  travellers  in  good  health,  excepting 
a  little  snow-blindness  and,''  foot-foundering,"  of  .which  they  soon  recovered. 
I  will  not  further  anticipate  Captain  Lyon's  Account,  which  is  here  annexed, 
than  to  remark  that  this  journey  served  to  excite  very  reasonable  hopes  that 
he  had  seen  the  north-eastern  extreme  of  the  great  peninsula,  round  which 
we  entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  shortly  finding  the  desired 
passage  into  the  Polar  Sea. 


**  Leaving  Ibe  ships  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  the  fatigue-party 
drew  our  sledges  for  three  hours,  which  brought  us  to  the  most  level  part  of 
the  island.  I  should  have  taken  them  a  short  distance  farther  had  I  not  ob- 
served that  James  Pringle  stopped  behind  and  lay  on  the  snow,  apparently 
suffering  from  sickness  or  fatigue  ;  they  were  in  consequence  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  his  assistance.  Again  advancing  for  two  hours,  we  pitched  our  tent 
for  the  night  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay,  the  wind  continuing  fresh  from  the 
northward. 

**  At  six  A.M.  on  the  9th  we  again  set  out  and  proceeded  onwards  for. 
four  hours  over  a  plain,  which  terminated  in  a  low  rocky  point  stretching  a 
short  distance  into  Hoppner's  Strait,  which  separates  Winter  Island  from  the 
main  land.    We  here  rested  for  the  day ;  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the. 
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W«.    weather,  but  as  the  surface  of  the  snow  was  etiglitly  inerusted  witfi  ice, 
there  was  no  drift  to  ineommode  us.     As  no  water  was  to  be  procured  we 


were  under  the  necessity  of  thawing  snow. 

**  Leaving  this  point,  which  I  named  Point  Bblfori>,  at  half-past  mx  we 
entered  the  heavy  ice  in  the  strait,  in  order  to  cross  at  the  narrowest  part. 
It  was,  however,  with  great  difficulty  we  made  our  way  ammigst  the  high 
and  irregular  masses  of  ice  which  filled  the  strait,  and  two  hours  and  a  hidf 
elapsed  before  we  arrived  at  a  small  island,  although  the  distance  could  not 
have  exceeded  two  miles.  All  our  party  being  much  fatigued  we  here 
rested  for  the  night.  Our  snow-shoes  were  much  damaged,  and  vfre  weri& 
sensible  that  without  their  help  we  could  not  have  drawn  our  loads  amoogst 
tiie  hummocks.  On  the  ice  were  observed  numerous  tracks  of  wolves,  fexes, 
and  hares  ;  we  also  saw  the  foot  marks  of  a  young  bear  and  its  mother,  and 
a  hare  was  afterwarcb  seen  near  the  same  spot.  From  an  elevated  ground 
we  took  the  bearings  of  the  islands  in  Hoppner's  Strait,  which  I  named 
Bird's  Isles. 
10.  <<  The  morning  of  the  10th  brought  no  change  in  the  wind,  but  the  wea- 

ther was  clear  and  fine.  At  seven  A.M.  we  moved  onwards,  and  crossed  a 
second  strait  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  also  filled  with  heavy  lee.  TUs  oecuped 
an  hour  ;  and  we  then  kept  along  shore  for  some  distant  hills  on  the  main 
land,  near  which  we  expected  our  forenoon's  journey  would  terminate.  In 
<he  course  of  our  widk  ten  deer  were  seen ;  they  af^eared  in  very  poor  case, 
had  not  cast  their  winter  coat,  and  were  extremely  timid.  At  eleven  we 
stopped  to  dine.  Our  road  had  been  over  very  irregular  ground,  on  which 
the  snow  lay  in  heavy  ridges.  The  beach  was  low,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  ice  that  lay  on  it  appeared  to  be  very  shallow.  Several  of  the  party  were 
slightly  affected  by  snow  blindness,  which  I  conceive  was  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  attributed  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  north  wind,  which  had  been 
blowing  for  some  hours  directly  in  our  faces.  The  latitude  by  observation 
here  was  66^25'  W*  and  long.  0^  11'  15^  west  of  the  ships. 

"  At  six  P.M.  on  again  proceeding,  a  solitary  deer  ran  near  us  for  above  a 
mile,  regulating  his  pace  by  ours,  but  seldom  coming  within  gun-shot;  soon 
afterwards  three  others  crossed  our  path.  Having  walked  about  three  miles 
fVom  the  place  of  observation,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  akiH  we  had  set  from 
Point  Belford ;  this  place  was  distant  two  or  three  miles  from  the  beach, 
which  still  continued  its  flat  appearance.  At  about  three  or  four  miles  flnom 
the  shore,  and  bearing  S.B.b.E.,  we  observed  a  diain  of  four  low  isles,  or 
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shoalst  of  ab<Hrt  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.     Leaving  the    ^^^^ 
hill  we  proceeded  NiE.b.N.  until  half-past  nine  P.M.,  and  then  pitched  our  w^ 
tent.    We  were  on  a  rising  ground,  and  the  wind  was  painfully  severe  from 
.the  north,  with  the  thermometer  at  IS"" ;  at  midnight  the  temperatuje  fell  to 
IS^,  and  at  six  A.M.  on  the  Uth  it  was  14^     At  thirty  minutes  past  seven      IL 
A.M.  we  again  crossed  the  hills,  and  at  ten  saw  a  bay  before  us,  having  a 
gradual  descent  from  the  hills  to  its  head,  at  which  we  stopped  a  little  before 
oooa,  having  come  aboot  N.N.E.  over  the  high  ground.     At  noon  the  ther- 
mometer was  22°. 

**  By  meridian  altitude  Hhe  latitude  was  66""  31'  20'\  and  by  sights  for  the 
^dironometer  the  longitude  was  (f  Off  50 '  west  of  the  ships.      Five  of  our 

• 

party  here  suffered  most  severely  from  snow-blindness,  notwithstanding  the 
.constant  care  which  had  been  taken  to  shade  their  eyea.  It  was  now  im* 
possible  to  proceed,  and  before  night  two  men  became  quite  blind.  All  suf- 
fered the  most  acute  pain,  mid  their  faces  and  eyes  were  much  swollen  and 
inflamed.  As  we  could  only  obtain  water  by  thawing  snow,  and  as  we  were 
Innited  in  the  expenditure  of  our  small  stock  of  fuel,  it  was  out  of  our  power 
to.  affi>rd  enough  to  bathe  the.  eyes  of  our  invalids.  The  wind  gradually  sub- 
sided on  the  12th,  thermometer  at  six  A  M.  14°,  and  at  noon  22°.  The  people  12. 
eoatinued  to  suffer  all  day,  but  in  ^e  evening,  the  snow .  having  melted  a 
little  on  the  rocJ^s,  they  were  enaUed  to  bathe  their  faces,  which  afforded  great 
relief.  Near,  our  tent  were  some  Esquimaux  land-marks,  «id  a  mass  of  stones, 
built  in  tke  form  ^f  a  -grave ;  one  flat  slab  which  composed  a  side  was  about 
five  feet  by  two ;  we  searched  for  the  body,  but  die  ground  was  too  much 
frozen  to  be  broken  up.  From  an  eminence  two. miles  north-east  of  the  tent 
we  found  that  the  southern  boundary  of  this  place  (which  I  named  Bjuuce's 
jBav,)  bora  S.^W. ;  thennometer  at  nine  P.M.  18^  at  midnight  8^ 

''  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13 th  seven  deer  passed  near  the  tent ;  at  six  13. 
AMji  thecmometer  10^  Although,  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  not  by  any  . 
means  hee  from  inflammation,  yet  they  were  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  us 
te  prooeed,  the  suflfer^rs  being  directed  by  looking  down  on  the  sledgefimme^ 
^lately  befcre  them.  Having  rounded  the  bay  by  half-past  seven,  we  walked 
along  a'lrery  flat  beach,  off  which  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  was  a  contimied 
tdMiin-  of  low  islands  and  shoals  for  two  or  three  leagues.  ,  At  the  expiratioii 
of  four  hours  we  sto{^>ed.on  a  rocky  point,  round  which  were  flte  remaioB  of 
several  Bsquimauxsummw  habitations*  TbermometM  at  noon  24^.  Thia 
was  tbo  first  day  we  had  obtained  water  suffidiei^t  for  our  oonsumption. 
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^^^-       ''  At  six  P.M.,  proceeding  in  an  E.N.E.  directkm,  farther  inland  we  came 
at  about  seyen  miles'  distance  to  a  gradoal  ascent,  and  soon  arrived  on  k  high 


fhin»  from  which  the  sea  was  distant  about  three  miles.  The  land  was  at  first 
tolerably  regular,  but  as  we  proceeded  the  rocks  becune  bold  and'abmpt, 
and  the  snow  was  nearly  all  thawed  from  their  eastern  face.  From  the  bare 
state  of  the  bluff  we  found  it  was  a  favcmrite  resort  of  the  deer,  of  which  We 
saw  several,  as  affording  them  some  withered  grasses  and  moss  which  the 
the  thaw  had  left  exposed,  or  which  were  buried  so  small  a  depth  benealh 
the  snow  as  to  be  easily  procured  by  scraping  with  the  feet.  At  half-past 
ten  we  stopped  for  the  night,  the  thermometer  beii^  at  14^. 

14.  ''  The  morning  of  the  14th  was  calm  but  cloudy,  and  at  six  A.M.  the  ther- 
mometer 1 1^.  At  half-past  seven  we  descended  the  rocks,  which  I  nataed 
Adderley's  Bluff,  and  found  them  precipitous  near  the  sea.  Passing 
.amongst  the  heavy  grounded  ice  which  lay  at  their  foot,  our  road  became 
very  difficult  and  fatiguing,  the  snow  lying  in  siu^  deep  ridges  as  to  dfaUge 
us  to  take  a  very  circuitous  route.  Having  walked  four  houm^  and  crossed 
two  small  bays,  we  stopped  before  noon  on  a  low  point.  At  noon,  thermo- 
jneter  26'',  latitude  by  meridian  altitude^  66"^  ST  50",  and  longitude,  by  thio- 
diometer,  QPSV  45''  east  of  the  ships. 

''  At  six  P.M.  we  again  moved  forward  and,  crossing  a  bay  o{  smooth  floe 
ice  for  two  miles,  came  to  a  small  rooky  isle^  due  north  of  the  place  ?of  oh^ 
.servalion.  This  island  lay  across  the  mouth  of  a  very .  snug  little  cove, 
.whic^  from  its  afi^arance  we  supposed  likely  to  afford  safe  anchorage  for 
^hips.  Off  the  isle,  on  an  E.b.S.  bearing,  is  a  small  rocky  shoal.  Leavinig 
.this  we  crossed  asecond  bay  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  ice  of  which  gave  the 
<same  indications  of  deep  water.  After  four  hours'  walk  w6  rested  for  the 
night.  At  ten  P.M.  thermometer  8^,  weather  cloudy,  and  much.sead  flying 
from  the  south-east. 

15.  ''  Small  snow  began  to  fall  on  the  15th,  and  th^  wind  came  from  the  east- 
ward. At  six  A.M.,  thermometer  28''.  At  half-past  eight  we  stasted  and 
<!ros8ed  the  ice  about  half  a  mile  to  a  small  island,  whence  we  observed  the 
aea  to  run  up  W.N.W.  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself  walked  to  its  head,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles  and  a  half»  when  we  found  it  shallow^  and  tM  of 
low  gravelly  isles.  The  breadth  was  about  four  miles.  We  here  took  bear? 
ings,  and  then  crossed  the  flat  sea  ice  N.b.B.^  four  miles,  to  the  foot  of  a 
high  hill.  The  most  distant  eastern  land  bore  N.E.  Before  we  had  crossed 
over  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  which  I  mimed  nfter  Lieotsnakt  Pajlmw,  th^ 
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weather  became  so  very  uosettled  as  at  times  to  hide  the  laud  a-head  of  lis.  ^^^^• 
At  eleven  A.M«  we  stopped,  thermometer  30^  Heavy  snow  and  drift  were  v^r^ 
now  falling,  and  the  weather  continued  unchanged  for  sixty-eight  hours, 
during  which  we  were  confined  to  a  tent  shaped  like  the  roof  of  a  hou^e, 
and  eleven  feet  by  six  in  breadth,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  all  our  clothes 
became  thoroughly  wet  from  the  thawing  of  the  snow  on  the  canvass.  On 
the  forenoon  of  the  18th  the  weather  improved,  and  the  wind  ci&me  round  to  18. 
N.N.E.  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself  ascended  the  highest  htU,  two  miles  east  of 
the  tent,  and  thence  took  bearings  of  the  distant  land  as*  laid  down  in  the 
charts.  The  hills  appeared  to  cease  at  the  range  on  which  we  stood,  uid 
the  land  as  £ar  as  the  first  point,  which  was  named  Point  E^lizabbth,  was  a 
dead  flat.  The  higii  distant  land  to  the  N.E.  af^ared  as  if  detached  from 
the  plain,  and  as  I  was  afterwards  enabled  to  observe,  proved  to  be  a  cape, 
which  I  named  Cape  Wilson.  We  had  from  this  place  seen  above  two 
days'  journey  to  the  eastward ;  and  as  our  provisions  were  half  and  our 
wood  nearly  all  expended,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  return,  as  there  was  every 
probability  that  the  weather  might  jhtovc  equally  precarious  in  our  journey 
homewards,  or  that  snow  blindness  might  again  detain  us.  We  therefore 
made  across  Palmer  Bay  in  our  way  back,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
various  bays  and  tarnings  of  the  land,  we  struck  more  inland.  By  the  even- 
ing of  the  30th  we  had  arrived  within  three  miles  of  Hoppner's  Strait.  20. 
From  our  resting-place  I  observed  that  on  the  low  islands,  (which  I  had  set 
on  the  10th,  and  now  named  Titrton's  Shoals,)  much  heavy  ice  was  thrown 
up,  in  all  probability  by  the  open  water,  which  was  observed  in  that  direction 
to  extend  as  far  as  Winter  Island. 

''On  the  31st  we  resolved  to  make  a  forced  march  for  the  ships,  as  some  21. 
of  'like  people  yet  snfiered  from  sore  eyes,  and  our  clothes  and  blankets  had 
been  wet  for  several  days.    We  therefore  started  at  seven  A.M.,  and  crossing 
to  Winter  Island,  proceeded  until  past  noon,  when  having  rested  for  two 
hours,  we  again  pushed  on  for  the  ships  and  reached  them  at  nine  P:M. 

''  It  was  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  unfavourable  stitte  of  the  season  and 

the  abundance  of  snow,  which  every  where  covered  the  ground,  had  pre- 

duded  all  possibility  of  making  any  remarks  on  the  state  or  productions  of 

the  country  over  whidi  we  had  passed.     Such  rocks  as  were  exposed  were 

of  gneiss,' and  we  also  observed  a  few  detached  masses  of  granite.     From 

some  pieces  of  decomposing  feldspar  which  were  found  projecting  through 

the  snow,  we  picked  a  few  himps  of  iron  pyrites  of  the  size  of  a  pea.     Not  a 

s  u 
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1822.  single  i^ant  was  found  in  a  state  of  vegetation,  ^^ch  may  peifaaps  acoouat 
for  the  almost  total  absence  of  birds,  as  we  only  saw  one  raveli  and  three 
snow  buntings.  The  deer  were  all  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and  suIh 
ststence  was  barely  aflbrded  them  from  the  withered  (Jsnte  ofi  the  last  season ; 
yet  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  animais  are  nnmerbus  in  the  suomier,  fimn 
the  circumstance  of  our  finding  on  almost  every  elevated  ridgie  of  hiUs  the 
remains  of  Esquimaux  dwellings,  and  the  fviles  of  stones  bdbiad  which  tte 
huhters  are  used  to  conceal  themselves.  We  only  twiee  procured  water  at 
'nooti,  and  many  hours  of  painful  thirst  were  in  conseqa^iee  exp^CBieed.  I 
'cannot  conclude  this  account  without  partieulariy  noticing  the  great  assist- 
ance derived  from  our  snow  shoes>  without  which  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  proceed  even  a  fourth  of  the  distance  we  passed  over,  the  smnv 
being;  at  this  season,  very  deep  and  soft." 


Toes.  23.  On  the  23d,  our  neighbours  the  Esquimaux,  who  had  long  by  their  own 
account  been  settmg  ojBTfor  Amitioke,  at  length  began  in  earnest  to  pack  «p 
for  their  departure.  As  soon  as  iheir  preparations  were  finished*  I  sent  far 
them  all  on  board,  and  gave  them  one  of  their  own  sledges,  of  which  they 
were  much  in  want  for  carrying  their  goods,  a  couple  of  faoardiag-[Hke8,  some 
knives,  and  several  tin  oanisters  filled  with  bread-dust  for  their  journey. 
These  presents  liad  scarcely  been  made  them  vrfaen  we.  had  reason  to  appte* 
hend  so  sudden  an  influx  of  wealth  might  produce  serious  efieots,  espedaUy 
'upon  the  women,  whose  joy  threw  them  init>  isamodemte  fits  of  laughter, 
almost  amounting  to  hysterics,  which  were  succeeded  by  a.. flood  of  team. 
The  men  seemed  thankful,  though  less  noisy  in  the  crxpT'dafiioA  of  dieir 
acknowledgments.  As  soon  as  some  degree  of  eomposare  was  restored, 
we  ac<^mpan>ed  them  to  their  baggage,  whidi  they  had  stowed  on  tiMo  of 
the  small  travelling  sledges  given  them  Ijfj  Captain  Lyon,  bttt  which  th^ 
now  shifled  to  th6ir  oWn.  When  all  was  ready,  and  some  otber  valuaUe 
•presl^nts  had  been  added  to  their  stock  by  Captain  liyon^  thejr  praioeeded  to 
the  northward,  the  women  assisting  to  dmg  the  sledge^  fonAiey  had  only  one 
large  dog  atid  one  puppy.  On  taiung  their  departure,  these  gacid^hutnaur^ 
and  ^rver^heerfal  people  greeted  us  with  three  cheecs  in.  the.  true  KabloMa 
style,  a  mode  of  salutation  they  had  witnessed  once  or  twine  smofig  us,  a&d 

Frid.  24.'  frequently  practised  for  their  amusement  and  (nir&  On  ike  .  S4di  we  &mmd 
they  had  only  proceeded  a  few  mi^es^  as  ''Icdm  BuH''  once  mme  made  los 
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a^[>earance  oa  boards  and  returned  to  his  companions  in  the  evening.     From.    1822. 
this  specimen  of  their  travelling,  of  which  we  had  as  yet  little  experience^,  vrv^. 
we  had  great  reason  to  hope  that  their  days'  journeys  would  be  found  but 
short  oneS)  and  that  therefore  our  distance  round  the  north-eastern  point  of. 
the  Ameriean  continent  was  not  very  considerable.     The  snow  felt  softer,  and. 
mcMre  nielting  was  going  on  to-day  than  on  any  before  observed^  though  only 
a  few  blaek  tips  of  the  rocks  were  yet  visible  on  shore.     The  animals  now 
began  to  appear  in  greater  numbers ;  for  on  the  25th,  a  flock  of  nearly  tWi)  Sat  25. 
hundred  lpng4ailed  ducks  were  swimming  about  in  the  open  water  to  the 
south-east  oi  the  point.    Some  of  the  Esquimaux  who  came  from  the  nearest 
western  village,  also  reported  having  seen  a  great  many  rein-deer ;  but  they 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  killing  any. 

On  the  27th,  at  noon,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  as  high  as  36^,  Mon.  27. 
the  wind  being  from  the  S.W.,  but  on  its  changing  to  the  N.W.  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  temperature  fell  to  12°  at  midnight.  The  thermometer 
indeed,  at  this  time,  seemed  as  it  were  to  struggle  to  rise  above  the  freezing 
point  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  not  always  with  success.  On  the  30th,  Thur.  30. 
the  first  five  grouse  were  killed.  These  birds  were  entirely  white  in  their 
pbimage,  except  near  the  tip  of  the  ta^,  where  the  feathers  were  of  a  glossy 
blad^.  They  were  in  very  good  condition  and  weighed  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  ounces  each.  Several  ducks  and  silvery  gulls  were  also  seen  about 
the  point,  and  Mr.  Fife  fired  at  a  swan. 

At  the  dose  of  the  month  of  May  it  was  a  matter  of  general  observation,  Frid.31.] 
and  of  course  of  geneial  regret,  bow  few  symptoms  of  thawing  had  yet 
a{]^ared  either  on  shore  or  on  the  ice.  Naturally  pursuing  our  usual  com- 
parison with  the  circumstances  of  the  former  winter  passed  in  these  regions^ 
it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect  that  Melville  Island  had,  on  the  same  day 
two  years  before,  advanced  full  as  far  as  the  country  now  before  us,  in 
thiowi£^  off  its  winter  covering.  The  parts  of  the  land  which  were  now  the 
most  bare  were  the  smooth  round  tops  of  the  hills»  on  which  here  and  there 
occurred  a  little  pool  of  water,  from  which,  taking  all  together  within  half  a 
mile  round  the  ships,  we  should  at  this  time  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
filling  half  a  tun.  There  were  also  on  the  lower  lands  a  few  dark  un- 
covered patches,  looking,  when  viewed  from  the  hills,  like  islets  in  an  ex- 
tensive sea.  Vegetation  seemed  labouring  to  commence,  and  a  few  tufts 
of  the  saadfraga  opposittfolia^  when  closely  examined,  discovered  some  signs 

of  life.     A  botanist,  in  short,  might  have  considered  vegetation  as  begun, 

s  H  s 
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^2^-  but  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  word  it  certainly  had  not.  Such 
w^yZl^  was  the  state  of  things  on  shore  at  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  May. 
Upon  the  ice  appearances  were  not  more  promising.  Except  in  the  im«' 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ships,  where  from  the  constant  trampling, 
and  the  laying  of  various  stores  upon  the  ice,  some  heat  had  artificially 
been  absorbed,  it  would  .have  been  difficult  to  point  out  in  what  respect 
any  advances  towards  dissolution  had  been  made  upon  the  upper  surface, 
where  six  or  seven  inches  of  snow  yet  remained  in  every  part.  Here  i^ain, 
without  any  undue  partiality  for  our  old  winter-quarters,  it  was  natural  as 
well  as  reasonable  to  bear  in  mind,  that  before  this  time  we  had  there  ex- 
perienced several  hours  of  hard  rain,  than  which  nothing  proves  more  ef* 
fectual  in  dissolving  the  ice.  The  consequence  was  that,  for  the  last  week 
in  May,  at  Melville  Island,  the  surface  of  the  ice  had  assumed  quite  a  green 
appearance ;  while  here  it  was  still  as  white  as  a  covering  of  snow  could 
make  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  came  to  the  determination,  now  that  the 
ships  were  ready  for  sea,  to  try  what  could  be  effected  towards  their  re- 
lease, by  sawing  and  cutting  the  ice ;  for  it  was  vexatious  to  see  open 
water  daily  in  the  offing,  and  not  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Ar« 
ifengements  were  therefore  made  for  getting  every  thing,  except  the  tent 
and  instruments,  on  board  the  next  day,  and  for  commencing  this  more  la- 
borious occupation  on  the  following  Monday. 
♦  We  were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  these  regions  that  seemed  to  think 

it  high  time  for  the  summer  to  have  arrived,  for  there  was  to-day  quite  a 
general  muster  of  the  birds  about  the  island.  A  great  many  ducks  and 
silvery  gulls,  two  swans,  two  pair  of  ring-plovers,  several  ravens  and  grouse 
were  seen,  besides  the  usual  flocks  of  the  cheerful  little  snow-buntings. 
Mr.  Ross  killed  a  raven  and  a  pair  of  grouse  ;  the  former  of  these  was  quite 
black,  and  one  of  the  latter,  a  female  bird,  had  a  few  speckled  feathers  on 
each  wing,  the  tail  being  black  near  the  tip.  Captain  Lyon  was  out  for  se- 
veral hours  with  his  gun  and  met  with  eight  rein-deer,  but  found  them  too 
wild  to  be  approached.  The  thennometer  got  up  to  41*^  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day,  but  remained  so  high  as  this  only  for  a  short  time,  a  light  breeze 
of  wind  immediately  bringing  it  down  to  35®. 
Sat? L  ^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^  June,  having  launched  a  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  I 
went  to  sound  in  that  neighbourhood  and  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  preparatory  to  marking  out  the  intended  canal.     We  now  found  that 
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1822.  lY^Q  heavy  ice  at  the  entrance  &S  the  bay,  on  its  south-east  side,  was  aground 
v^^rv^  on  rocks,  having  on  them  in  several  parts  only  seventeen  feet  water  at  low 
lide ;  and  in  one  place,  which  till  now  had  been  covered  by  the  ice  and 
snow,  the  gneiss  peeped  above  the  surface  at  Jialf-ebb.  On  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  island,  along  which  we  rowed  two  or  three  miles»  the  soimdings 
are  regrrtar  and  deep  nr  most  phtces  near  the  shore.  A  good  deal  of  ice 
still  remained  attached  to  the  land  ;  but  as  far  as  we  could  distinguish  to 
the  N.N.E.  there  was  a  lane  of  clear  water,  wide  enough  for  Ae  mtvigar 
tion  of  the  ships.  We  met  with  large  flocks  of  king,  eider,  and  long-tailed 
ducks,  the  two  former  species  having  made  their  appearance  only  a  day 
or  two  before.  From  this  time  we  generally  procured  a  few  ducks  daily  for 
the  use  of  the  ships,  the  whole  being  served  in  lieu  of  other  meat,  accord* 
ing  to  the  "  game-laws*'  already  established.  We  saw  besides  numbers  of 
the  larus  argoUatus,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  in  seven  fathoms  waten 
a  fish  supposed  to  be  a  salmon,  three  feet  long,  swimming  near  the  bottom* 
The  clearness  of  the  water  here  allowed  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  to  be  plainly 
distinguished  at  that  depth. 

Sun.  2.  On  the  2d,  at  three  P.M.»  a  thin  white  doud  was  observed  to  ex* 
tend  across  the  northern  skj,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  being  theii 
about  65°  high  in  the  centre.  The  whole  of  the  heavens  to  the  south* 
ward  of  this  was  covered  with  a  similar  kind  of  eloud,  that  to  the  north* 
ward  exhibiting^  a  clear  blue  »ky.  The  edge,  whidi  was  well  defined, 
formed  a  very  perfect  arch,  and  here  the  cloud  was  muefa  more  dense  than 
in  any  other  place,  reminding  one  of  a  veil  of  gauz^e,  of  which  there  were 
more  folds  in  that  part  than  elsewhere.  Though  the  wind  was  with  us  at 
W.b.N.,  it  blew  gently  over  to  the  S.S.E.,  still  retaining  its  perfect  and 
continuous  arch-like  form  at  the  margin.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  had 
got  20""  on  the  south  side  of  the  zenith,  in  forty  minutes  was  only  25*  high, 
and  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  had  totally  disappeared  beneath  the  southern 
horizon,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  heavens  perfectly  cloudless.  This  was 
the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  witnessed,  and 
while  the  arch  remained  near  the  zenith  this  magnificent  canopy  had  a  sin* 
gularly  grand  and  imposing  appearance. 

Mon.  3.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  at  six  A.M.  both  the  ships'  companies,  under 
their  respective  officers,  were  set  to  work  upon  the  ice,  A  line  waa  accu* 
rately  marked  out  from  each  of  the  Fury's  quarters,  where  they  were  fifty 
feet  apart,  diverging  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  edge  of  the  floe,  the 
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loiter  being  distent  from  tlie  Miips  two  thousand  aftd  twenty  faet,  or  just    ^^^^ 
oae-thtrd  of  a  nautical  mile,     it  was  piK>posed  to  make  a  cut  through  the  y^^^r^ 
ice  vrtth  ihe  saws^  along  tke  two  lines  tibiis  marked  o«t,  and  then  a  trans^ 
^mtse  section  here  and  there,  the  divergency  of  the  sides  being  intended 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  pieces  thus  detached,  by  first  pulling  them 
oat  with  strong  purchases,  and  tben  floating  them  down  the  43aiial  to  the  sea 
without.     Nothing    oould    exceed  die  alacrity  with  wfaidi  this  laborious ' 
wofk  was  jnndertaken,  and  eontinned  daily  from  six  in  the  moraimg  till  eight  < 
at  night,  wifth  tbe  intermission  only  of  meaj^^times :  nor  oould  any  thing 
be  more  liveiy  amd  intne^ling  than  the  scene  which  now  presented  itself  to 
an  ofaservser  on  the  sooth-east  point.     The  day  was  beantifudiy  dear,  the 
86a  open  as  far  as  the  eye  could  stretdi  to  the  nocthwaid,  and  the  ''  busy 
iwm''  of  onr  people's  voices  could  at  times  be  h^eard,  mingling  with  the 
cheeiAil  though  fantastic  songs  witioi  which  the  GreealaiMl  sailors  are  ao- 
onstoraed  at  onoe  to  begaile  their  labour^  and  to  ko^  the  necessary  tiaie 
in  the  action  of  sawing  die  ice.    Tke  whole  prospect,  tagether  with  the 
hopes  and  associations  excited  by  it>  ^f^  ^  persons  coi^ped  up  as  we  had 
been,  exfaiktratang  almost  beyond  concaption. 

.  In  the  course  of  the  first  week  we  had  completed  the  two  side  cuts^  and  Sun.  9l 
sdso  two  siuuter  ones  in  die  space  betcwen  the  ships;  making  in  ail  a  length 
of  two  tfionsand  three  hnndred  Ceet  on  eaA  side  of  tbe  intended  canal,  tdie 
thickness  of  the  ice  being  in  general  four  feet,  but  in  one .  or  two  places 
(where  the  junction  of  the  sea-ice  with  the  bay-floe  had  occasioned  some 
squeezing)  above  ten  feet  and  a  half,  scarcely  allowing  our  longest  saws  to 
work.  Laborious  as  this  part  of  the  o|>eration  had  been,  we  soon  found  it 
likely  to -prove  the  least  troublesome  of  the  whole;  for  on  endeavouring  to 
pull  out  the  pieces  in  the  manner  at  first  intended,  every  eflfort  failed,  till  at 
length  we  were  reduced  to  die  necessity  of  oitting  each  block  diagonally  be- 
fore It  could  be  moved  from  its  place.  After  a  week's  experience,  we  also 
learned  that  nMicb  time  had  been  lost  in  completing  the  whole  of  the  lateral 
cuts  at  once  ;  for  these,  partly  from  frost,  asad  partly  by  thcLclosing  together  of 
the  sides  of  the  canal,  all  required  sawing  a  second  and  in  some  places  even 
a  third  time.  It  was  surprising  also  to  see  how  powerful  a  resistance  was 
^occasioned  by  the  '''  sludg^*^  produced  in  sawing,  or  as  the  saiions  called  it, 
"the  ^'  sawdust,"  continuing  in  the  cut  and  appearing  to  act  Uke  oil  inter- 
posed between  two  plates  of  glass,  }n  keeping  like  masses  united.  -  In  some 
caseir  aiso,  a  saw  was  squeesed  so  tight  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice  in  the 
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1922.    f.Q(^  ^^j;  j(  became  necessary  to  enter  a  second  in  order  to  release  it,  by 
■mtv^  sawing  out  a  circular  plug  of  ice  completely  round  it.      Fatiguing  as  tbis 
work  proved  to  the  men,  I  directed  it  to  be  continued  to-day,  the  sea  re- 
maining so  open  on  the  outside  as  to  give  every  encouragement  to  our 
exertions. 

White  we  were  thus  making  trial  of  what  art  could  effect  towards  our  re- 
lease,  nature  seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  tardy  in  rendering  her  assist- 
ance. The  snow  was  still  leaving  the  land  by  very  slow  degrees,  and  some 
small  rain  fell  for  a  short  time  on  the  7tb,  but  the  mean  temperature  oi  the 
twenty-four  hours  seldom  rose  above  the  freezing  point.  So  small  indeed 
was  the  quantity  of  water  now  to  be  obtained  on  shore,  that  being  apprehea- 
sive  of  actually  going  to  sea  without  any  in  the  holds,  each  ship  commenced 
melting  snow  in  her  coppers  for  filling  the  tanks,  the  crews  being  necessarily 
put  on  an  allowance  till  this  was  somewhat  advanced.  The  first  flower  of 
the  taxifraga  (yppotiiifoiia  was'brougbt  on  board  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  by 
our  botanists,  on  the  9tb,  or  one  da^  later  than  it  made  its  aj^arance  at  Mel- 
ville Island  in  1820. 

One  of  our  people,  in  walking  over  the  island,  met  with  a  swan's  nest, 
which  Captain  Lyon  went  out  to  see  and  made  a  drawing  of  it.  It  was 
built  of  moss-peat,  being  no  less  than  five  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  four  feet 
nine  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  sketch  by 
Captain  Lyon. 


^a^  -  ■'•^^^ 


The  hole  of  entrance  in  the  top  was  eighteen  inches  wide.  Two  eggs,  eadi 
weighing  about  eight  ounces,  were  found  in  the  nest,  in  which  the  old  birds 
were  also  sitting  at  first,  but  too  wild  to  be  approached.  The  e^^  are  of  a 
cream  or  brownish-white  colour,  in  some  parts  a  little  clouded  by  a  darker 
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tinge.     The  female  subsequently  laid  a  third  egg,  and  soon  afterwards  both    ^^*^^- 
birds  appeared  to  have  wholly  deserted  the  nest.  >— v-O 

In  the  second  week  our  progress  with  the  canal  had  been  consider-  Sun.  16. 
able,  it  being  now  completed  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Fury's 
stern.  As  the  men  had  continued  this  cold  and  wet  work  without  inter- 
mission for  thirteen  days  together,  they  were  now  allowed  a  half  holiday, ' 
of  which  they  began  to  stand  in  need.  Several  patients,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  had  been  added  to  the  sick  lists  of  both  ships,  but  by 
timely  and  skilful  attention  the  complaints  had  hitherto  been  overcome. 
The  opening  we  had  already  made  in  the  ice  now  rendered  it  so  much 
weaker,  and  consequently  so  much  more  liable  to  disruption  than  before,  that 
I  considered  it  prudent  to  remove  the  tent,  observatory,  and  instruments  on 
board,  as  we  might  at  any  time  have  been  forced  to  sea  without  a  moment's 
warning.  Mr.  Fisher,  therefore,  having  completed  the  desired  observations, 
«very  thing  was  re-embarked  except  the  transit  instrument  and  meridian- 
mark,  these  being  left  ta  the  last  for  continuing  the  determination  of  the 
rates  of  the  chronometers.  Among  the  things  now  brought  on  board  were 
the  garden  frames,  from  which  about  four  pounds  of  wretched  pea-/earey, 
and  mustard  itnd  cress,  had  been  produced  in  each  garden,  by  dint  of  nine 
weeks'  labour  and  attention. 

Having  thus  reported  our  own  progress  for  the  last  week,  I  cannot  omit 
saying  something  of  that  which  nature  had  been  making  in  the  same  interval. 
A  few  more  flowers  of  the  saxifraga  oppositifotia  had  here  and  there  been 
procured ;  but  they  were  still  curiosities,  the  more  so  as  being  almost  the 
only  ones  that  had  yet  made  their  appearance.  Some  water  had  now  been 
obtained  from  the  shore,  by  baling  a  gallon  or  two  from  each  little  pool, 
and  carrying  a  cask  about  on  a  sledge  to  be  thus  filled.  At  Melville  Island, 
^  the  same  period,  the  ravines  were  beginning  to  be  dangerous  to  pass,  and 
were  actually  impassiable  during  the.  third  week  in  June* 

The  sea  still  continued  open  in  the  offing,  whenever  the^^ind  blew  from 
the  northward  or  westward,  and  the  ducks,  of  the  three  species  before  men- 
tioned, ha[d  even  increased  in  numbers*  Sand-pipers  had  also  become 
numerous  on  shore,  and  a  tumstone,  being  one  of  a  single  pair;  was  killed. 
No  grouse  had  been  seen  since  those  last  noticed.  A  quantity  of  tangle- 
weed  appearing  in  the  canal,  some  pieces  of  it  were  pulled  up  and  mea- 
sured;  the  length  of  one  df  these  was  twenty-seven  feet  and  a  half,  of  which 
the  staik  occupied  twelve.    On  the  17th  we  were  enabled  to  unhang  thcMon.  17. 

8  I 
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June    ^n^'®  rudder  and  to  haul  it  up  on  the   ice,  ad  well  for  the  purpose  of  a 

%i#v^w  general  examination,  as  to  put  on  an  iron  plate  where  the  frost  had  cracked 
it  since  the  removal  of  the  snow.  We  found  it  quite  sound  and  serviceable 
in  every  other  part,  and  it  was  therefore  shipped  again  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Toes.  18.  On  the  18th,  the  wind  getting  round  to  the  south-east  and  east,  a  tiiick 
fog,  being  the  first  very  decided  one  this  season,  prevailed  during  great 
part  of  the  day,  and  froze  hard  on  the  rigging  after  sunset,  the  thermometer 

Wed.  19.  getting  down  to  31**.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  labour  on  the  19tk 
we  had  every  prospect  of  getting  to  sea  in  forty-eight  hours  more  ;  but  early 

Thur.20.  on  the  following  morning,  when  the  ebb  or  north-easterly  tide  had  made, 
and  was  assisted  by  a  breeze  from  the  southward,  the  whole  body  of  sea- 
ice  came  forcibly  in  contact  with  the  bay-floe ;  which  was  now  so  weakened 
by  our  cutting,  as  to  split  the  whole  way  from  the  edge  up  to  the  Hecla's 
Btem,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  canal,  the  latter  being  almost  intme^ 
diately  closed  with  a  considerable  crush,  but  without  affecting  the  ships 
which  lay  beyond  it.  The  closing  of  our  artificial  canal  had  tfic  effect  of 
partially  opening  a  natural  one  at  the  place  where  idie  ice  had  just  been 
detached ;  but,  as  this  was  incomplete,  coming  gradually  op  to  a  point 
astern  of  the  Hecla,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  on  which  of  the  two  our 
labour  would  best  be  employed.  An  attempt  was  first  made  by  fi>ur  stioi^ 
purchases,  stretched  from  side  to  side  across  the  new  cfadc,  to  pull  the 
parts  together  again,  and  thus  to  leave  our  original  canal  in  ^tat»  quo.  AH 
our  power  however  being  insufficient  to  accomplish  ^is,  we  commenced 
with  the  saws  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  crack,  with  the  intention  of  widen- 
ing it  sufficiently  for  the  passage  of  the  ships.  In  this  work  we  had  made 
considerable  progress  when,  towards  evening,  it  was  perceived  that  this  was 
now  closing  and  our  former  canal  re-opening  by  the  action  of  the  wind  and 
tide.  Relinquishing  our  last  attempt  therefore,  we  lost  no  time  in  floating 
some  heavy  pieces  of  ice  into  the  canal,  to  serve  as  wedges  for  keeping  the 
sides  apart,  in  calse  of  any  fresh  pressure  flrom  without  again  dii^)08ing  them 
to  close. 

The  fog  still  continued  and  some  heavy  rain  fell  at  night,  bolJi  of  which 
made  a  striking  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  land  and  ice.  The  snow 
which  WHS  before  hard  enough  to  bear  a  mavi  in  walking,  now  allowed  him 
to  sink  almost  to  the  middle ;  and  after  this  time  the  wMer  was  very  abundant 
on  shore,  occurring  ift  numerous  small  streams  and  ponds  in  almost  every  part. 

fTii.lil.     At  two  A.M.  on  the  2lst,  the  piece  of  the  floe  which  formed  the  aepara- 
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tioh  betveea  the  two  canals  drifted  bodily  outwards,  as  far  as  tbe  rocks  at  ]^^^' 
tiie  mouih  of  the  bay  and  the  ice  that  lay  upon  them  would  permit,  taking  ^^<nrv/ 
with  it  a  heavy  ^grounded  ma^is  that  lay  near  the  Hecia,  and  on  which  it  had 
before  beem  turning  as  on  a  pile  or  pivot :  shortly  after  a  second  mass  oa 
the  eastern  side  of  the  canal  broke  off,  the  separation  taking  place  upon  the 
line  where  Ae  ice  had  been  weakened  by  the  sand  we  had  laid  upon  it 
Our  work  was  now  at  an  end,  aad  we  had  only  to  wait  for  a  northerly  or 
westerly  wind  to  release  us  from  our  present  ''  besetment/'  for  in  fact  it 
was  BOW  nothing  more.  Directions  were  therefore  given  for  closely  wa;tch- 
ing  the  motion  of  tiie  ice,  both  from  the  ships  as  well  as  by  regular  visits 
to  the  shore,  at  ihe  end  of  every  watch. 

It  now  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  turn  from  these  busy  occupations^ 
where  animation,  cheerfulness,  and  hope  prevailed,  to  the  sad  and  solemn 
soenes  of  sickness  and  death;  for  with  both  of  these  did  it  please  the 
Almighty  to  visit  us  at  this  period !    William  Souter,  quarter-master  of  the 
Fury , who  in  the  early  part  of  Ihis  week  had  complained  of  a  slight  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  and  having  been  quite  relieved  was  in  consequence  discharged 
to  duty*  was  agpAo,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  affected  in  a  similar  manner 
while  on  deck.    Mr.  Ross,  observing  that  he  was  unwell,  desired  him  to  go 
below,  to  which  at  first  Souter  objected,  saying  that  it  would  soon  go  off; 
but  Mr.  Boss  very  properly,  in  compliance  with  my  general  orders  on  this 
head,  inaisted  on  his  going  to  Mr.  Skeoch.    He  was  soon  relieved  by  the 
treateaeiU  which  Mr,  Edwards  adopted,  and  continued  well  till  the  night  of 
the  22d*  when  somie  dangerous  symptoms  having  appeared  and  continued  for  Sat  22. 
several  hourSj  Mr^  Fisher  of  Ihe  Heda  was  on  the  following  day  called  in  on 
a  consuhatiom.     In  the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  symptoms  once  more  ap-  Sun.  23. 
peared  to  asswne  a  less  threatening  aspect,  and  a  hope  was  indulged  that  no 
iflflammation  in  the  bowels  had  yet  taken  place,  which  there  had  before  been 
gteat  reason  to  a{^rehend.     As  <he  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  and  no  woik  of 
any  eonsequsonoe  reaiained  to  be  done,  every  thing  was  kept  as  quiet  as  pos- 
siUe  <»i  board,  that  the  patient  might  suffer  no  disturbance*     On  the  24th,  Mon.  24. 
Souter's  alarming  symptoms  had  so  much  subsided,  that  increasing  hopes 
were  eatertaaned  of  his  continuing  to  do  well ;  these  flattering  appearances^ 
however,  reocdved  a  sudden  cheek  about  noon  on  the  25th,  after  which  Tues.  25. 
lime  he  began  rapidly  though  gradually  to  droop,  and  between  six  and  sev^ea 
in  the  eveaing  jbrealbed  his  last. 

The  ianpMfiibility  of  removing  Souier  from  the  Biik  bay«  after  the  la^ 

SIS 
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1822.  alarming  change  took  place,  rendered  his  death,  or  rather  the  conynlsive 
v^^>r^  struggles  which  for  some  hours  preceded  that  event,  a  dreadful  trial  to  poor 
Reid,  whose  state  had  for  some  time  past  been  scarcely  better,  the  difficulty 
in  his  breathing  having  increased  to  a  most  distressing  degree.  Worn  out  a» 
he  was  by  bodily  suffering  and  extreme  debility,  it  is  probable  that  the  de* 
pression  of  spirits  occasioned  by  Souter's  death  served  to  hasten  his  own 
Wed.  26.  dissolution,  which  took  place  about  the  same  hour  the  following  evening. 
The  slow  degrees,  by  which  Reid*s  death  had  been  long  approaching,  had 
served  in  some  measure  to  prepare  his  mind  for'that  awful  event ;  thou^  like 
other  consumptive  persons,  he  would  sometimes  entertain  very  sanguine 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  this  he  continued  to  do  till  about  the  time  of 
Souter's  illness.  When  Souter  was  dying,  Reid  remarked  that  he  should  not 
be  long  after  him  ;  and  on  the  26th,  when  Mr.  Fisher  had  attended  and 
prayed  Avith  him,  he  said  that  he  should  go  at  one  bell,  (half-past  six)  and 
then  enumerated  all  his  clothes"  to  one  of  the  men,  who  at  his  request  wrote 
them  down  for  him.  After  four  o'clock  he  did  not  speak,  and  gradually  sink- 
ing expired  at  the  time  he  had  mentioned. 
Frid.  28.  On  the  28th,  the  remains  of  our  deceased  shipmates  were  committed  to 
the  earth,  with  every  solemnity  that  so  mournful  an  occasion  demanded. 
They  were  interred  in  one  grave,  on  a  rising  ground  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  sea  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  ships.  A  handsome  tomb  of  stone 
and  mortar  was  built  over  the  spot,  having  at  one  end  a  stone  let  in,  with  the 
usual  information  engraved  on  it.  The  sides  were  plaistered  with  a  kind  of 
viscous  clay  found  in  one  of  the  ponds,  and  the  top  covered  with  tufts  of  the 
puq>le  saxifrage.  The  duties  of  the  ships  now  permitting  it.  Captain  Lyon 
employed  his  men  in  building  a  similar  tomb  over  the  grave  of  Pringle. 

Scarcely  had  these  melancholy  duties  been  performed  when  the  wind, 
which  had  been  stationary  at  south  for  several  hours,  began  to  veer  a  litde 
to  the  westward  and  the  weather  gradually  to  clear  up;  and  by  six  P.M, 
a  fresh  breeze  blew  from  the  W.S.W.,  so  that  we  had  now  every  reason 
to  expect  an  almost  immediate  opening  of  the  ice.  It  is  remarkable  that 
previous  to  this  change  the  winds  had  been  almost  constantly  between  the 
S.E.  and  E.N.E.  for  ten  days ;  a  circumstance  we  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced in  these  seas,  and  which  certainly  produced  more  melting  thsok  a 
period  of  two  months  would  have  done  with  the  wind  to  the  northward 
and  westward.  The  alteration  which  the  surface  of  the  Ismd  had  undergone 
in  this  interval  is  indeed  almost  inconceivable,  except  to  those  who  have 
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experienced  the  rapidity  with  which  such  changes  do  take  place,  when  once    ^^^^• 
they  fairly  begin  in  these  regions.     The  whole  aspect  of  the  island  was  so 


thoroughly  metamorphosed,  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
snow,  that  the  very  spots  on  which  we  had  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of 
walking  for  the  last  nine  months,  could  now  scarcely  be  recognised  ;  and  I 
believe  not  one  among  us,  if  removed  from  Winter  Island  in  May  and 
brought  back  in  July,  would,  from  the  mere  aspect  of  the  land,  have  very 
easily  discovered  the  scene  of  our  winter's  rambles. 

Some  other  birds  had  now  also  arrived  in  our  neighbourhood ;  among  Sat  29. 
these  the  golden  plovers  and  phalaropes  were  tolerably  abundant,  as  also 
boatswains,  terns,  and  dovekies ;  the  latter  had  been  absent  for  some  time ; 
and  it  was  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  interval  they  had  nearly  re-as- 
sumed their  summer  {dumage.  Some  brent-geese  and  black-throated  divers 
were  found  to  frequent  the  ponds  on  shore,  and  a  single  specimen  of  the 
Lartis  Sabini  was  procured,  being  the  only  individual  of  that  species  seen  on 
the  island.  Iligliuk  had  recognised  the  bird,  (which  the  Esquimaux  call 
Erkeet-yuggec-ari-oo,)  by  the  engraving  of  it,  and  said  we  should  find  them 
to  the  northward,  which  piece  of  information  we  afterwards  found  to  be 
correct.  We  were  surprised  that  no  more  grouse  had  been  seen,  and  some^ 
what  disappointed  at  having  only  procured  a  single  deer,  which  the  Hecla's 
sportsmen  were  fortunate  in  shooting  on  the  29th ;  but  of  these  animals 
very  few  had  been  met  with.  Two  or  three  foxes  had  lately  been  seen, 
one  of  which  was  of  a  darkish  colour  and  the  others  quite  white.  The 
vegetation  had  also  felt  the  good  effects  of  the  late  mild  and  moist  weather, 
and  a  number  of  plants  were  now  appearing  in  flower.  Among  these,  spe- 
cimens of  the  pote^itUla  rdcea,  sax^raga  cwspitasa^  draba  alpbia,  and  oaytropis 
arctica,  had  been  procured  within  the  last  three  or  four  days. 

The  westeriy  wind  did  not  long  continue,  but  again  veered  to  the  south-  Sun.  30. 
ward  and  then  to  the  east.  On  the  30th  it  suddenly  backed  to  N.N.E., 
from  which  quarter  it  soon  freshened  to  a  strong  gale  with  heavy  snow  iand 
sleet.  This  inclement  weather  did  us  some  service  in  clearing  part  of  our 
passage  out  of  the  bay,  which  the  late  winds  had  blocked  up  with  ice;  but  to 
the  eastward  of  the  island,  the  main  body  remained  quite  close  to  the  shore. 
In  the  course  of  flie  night  the  wind  veered  to  the  north,  giving  us  every 
hope  of  being  speedily  at  liberty  to  put  to  sea. 

Previously  to  leaving  our  present  winter-quarters,  where  we  had  now  nearly 
completed  our  ninth  month,  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  extent  and 
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P^^*  geographical  positioa  of  Winter  Islaad,  and  on  6uch  of  ito  atotiml  pfoduc^ 
tions  as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioaiiig  in  the  pieceding  part 
of  this  narrative. 

Winter  Island  is  ten  miles  and  a  half  in  length  from  N.W.b.N.  to  S^E^b.S., 
and  its  average  breadth  from  eight  to  ten  miles.  It  is  what  seamen  call  rather 
low  land  ;  the  height  of  the  S.E.  point,  which  I  named  Cape  Fishbr,  wit  of 
respect  to  our  chaplain  and  astronomer^  being  seveaty-six  feet,  and  uofne  of  Uie 
hills  above  three  times  that  height  The  outline  of  the  land  is  Sttooth,  and 
in  the  summer,  when  free  from  snow,  presents  a  brown  appearance.  Several 
miles  of  the  north- west  end  of  the  island  are  so  low  and  level  tfat,  when  the 
snow  lay  tiiick  upon  it,  oar  travellers  oauld  ooly  dtstinguish  it  from  the  sea 
by  the  absence  of  hummocks  of  ice. 

The  basis  of  the  island  is  gneiss-rock,  much  of  which  is  of  a  grej  oolour, 
but  in  many  places  also  the  feldspar  is  so  predominant  as  to  give  a  bright 
red  appearance  to  the  rodcs,  eq>ecially  about  Cape  Fisher,  where  also  some 
broad  veins  of  quarts  are  seen  inteisecting  the  gneiss ;  aad  both  this  and 
Hit  feldspar  are  very  oommooly  accompanied  by  a  green  substance,  which 
we  took  to  be  pistacite,  and  iv^idi  usually  occurs  as  a  thin  lamina  adhering 
strongly  to  the  others*  In  many  specimens  these  three  are  united^  the 
feldspar  and  quartz  displaying  tolerably  perfect  crystals.  In  aone  of  the 
gneiss  small  red  garnets  are  abundant,  as  also  in  aicaHsdate.  In  lumps  of 
granite,  which  hxe  found  detached  upon  the  sui&ce,  the  mica  sometimes 
<>ccurs  isi  white  plates,  and  in  other  specimens  is  of  a  dirty  brown  colour. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  mica-slate,  and  some  of  these  have  a  bril* 
tiaat  metallic  appearance  like  silver;  those  which  are  most  so*  cnunUe 
very  easily  to  pieces.  The  most  common  stone  next  to  those  already 
mentioned  is  lime,  which  is  principally  sdiistose  and  at  a  white  colour. 
Many  pieces  of  this  subrtanoe  on  being  broken  present  ia^KessiauB  of 
fossil-sheUs,  and  some  haare  also  brown  waived  lines  lunniag  quite  through 
ibem.  Nodules  of  Aini  occur  in  some  masflef;  of  lime,  but  they  ace  not 
common.  Iron  pyrites  is  found  in  large  himps  of  black  stone^  tinged 
externally  with  the  exade  ^of  ir(m ;  it  is  here  and  there  met  with  in  small 
peifect  cubes.  To  this  list  I  shaH  only  venlsure  to  add  g^ey  and  red  sand* 
stone;  and  refer  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  island.  Of  those  of  dbe  ankaid  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  1  have  alieady,  in  the  course  of  tbe  fore^jfoing  aarmtive*  giv^ea  all 
Af^  information  we  cesid  codlect. 


Mean  longitude  of 
the  Fnry's  Station. 
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Mean  latitude  of  tfie  )  By  218  meridian  altitudes  of  0  and  ^  06  11  26.8  North.  June. 

Fury's  StfttioB,      j  By  Mr.  Fish^'s  obserrations,  reduced  to  tlie  ship  66  11  24.5       »» 

By  ]2obs.  of  Jupiter's  Satellited,  by  Mr.  Fisher  82  53  45.5  West 
By  944  sets  of  observations,  comprehendirg  9460     "" 

lunar  distances  from  0  and -X: 83  10  26.2       ,« 

Used  in  the  construction  of  the  charts  *  ...     83  09  49.6       „ 

Mean  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by  Mr.  Fisher 87  49  S3     North. 

Tariation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  being  a  mean  between  Mr.  Fisher's  ob-> 
servalions,  and  those  by  myself  and  the  officers 56  18  SO       West 

Meantimeof  high-water  on  full  and  change  days 12^-  11""* 

Riseofthe  highest  spring-tide .     .     .     15^^   8'°* 

„    of  the  lowest  neap-tide 3     1 

The  flood  comes  from  the  northward,  and  runs,  at  spring -tides,  between  two  and  three  knots.    (See 
the  Tide  Table  in  the  Appendix.) 

*  See  this  further  explained  at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Lunar  Observations  made  in  the  spring: 
of  1822. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DEPARTURE   FROM  WINTER   ISLAND MEET   WITH  SOME   ESQUIMAUX  TRAVELLING  TO 

THE  NORTHWARD — OBSTRUCTIONS  AND  DANGER  FROM  THE  ICE  AND  TIDES— DIS- 
COVERY OF  THE  BARROW  RIVER,  AND  ITS  FALL — FAVOURABLE  PASSAGE  TO  THE 
NORTHWARD — ARRIVAL  OFF  THE  iST/MJT  OF  TBE  FURY  AND  HECLA — ^PROGRESS  OP- 
POSED BY  A  FIXED  BARRIER  OF  ICE— COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  NATIVES  OF  IGLOOLIK 

UNSUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPTS  TO  GET  BETWEEN  THE  ICE  AND  THE  LAND — LAND   UPON 

TBE  CALTBORPE  ISLANDS — THE  FURY  DRIFTED  BY  THE  ICE  BETWEEN  TWO  ISLANDS 
—ACCOUNT  OF  A  JOURNEY  PERFORMED  IN  SLEDGES  UP  AN  INLET  TO  THE  WEST- 
WARD. 

The  gale  which  had  for  some  time  been  blowing  from  the  northward  veered    1822. 
to  the  N.W.b.W.;  and  increased  in  strength  on  the  1st  of  July,  which  soon  y^^!jj 
began  fo  produce  the  effect  of  drifting  the  ice  off  the  land.     In  the  course  ^^°*  ^* 
of  the  day,  a  wide  lane  of  water  was  thus  opened  to  the  eastward  of  the 
island,  but  the  weather  was  too  inclement  to  think  of  moving  the  ships. 
The  wind  continued  to  blow  very  hard  during  the  night,    with  snow  and 
sleet,  but  began  to  moderate  about  four  A.M.  on  the  2d.     At  six  o'clock,  the  Tues.  2. 
report  from  the  hill  being  favourable,  and  the  wind  and  weather  now  also 
sufficiently  so,  we  moved  out  of  our  winter's  dock,  which  was  indeed  in  part 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  swell  that  had  lately  set  into  the  bay.     At  seven  we 
made  sail  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  W.N.W.,  and  having  cleared  the  rocks  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  ran  quickly  to  the  northward  and  eastward.     At 
noon  we  had  Add6rley's  Bluff  due  north  of  us,  distant  eight  miles,  and  from 
Captain  Lyon's   chart  and  description  easily  recognised  Point  Elizabeth 
beyond  it.    We  now  found  that  the  land  was  completely  lined  with  ice, 
extending  in  most  places  from  two  to  five  miles  to  sea-ward,  and  apparently 
attached  to  the  shores  as  firmly  as  any  we  had  seen.     The  part  next  the 
land,  consisting  of  a  strip  one  or  two  miles  in  width,  was  smooth  and  level 
and  covered  with  numerous  ponds  of  water,  all  which  shewed  it  to  have  been 
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{^^^'    of  the  last  winter's  formation.     The  outer  band  of  ice  was  'of  the  "  hum- 
mocky"  kind,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  produced  by  external  pressure,  or 


by  the  cementing  together  of  a  number  of  broken  masses  left  in  the  autumn 
by  the  succeeding  winter's  frost.  The  ice  in  the  offing  was  also  of  the  latter 
kind  and  drifting  rapidly  about  with  the  tides,  leaving  us  a  navigable 
channel  varying  in  width  from  two  miles  to  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

Having  passed  Adderley's  Bluff,  which  is  much  the  highest  land  hereabouts^ 
we  soon  found  the  ice  closing  in  to  the  land-floe,  and  therefore  made  the 
ships  fast  to  the  latter,  aftet  m  fine  luti  of  ten  leagues  wiAovEt  any^  ofaairac- 
tion.     The  soundings  here  were  extmofdiaary,  eonsideTiiig  the  hokd  appear- 
ance of  the  land  ;  for  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  fimn  k  we  bad  only  eleven 
firthoiii9.  Oft  a  bottom  of  smaH  stones  and  shdb ;  anKl  l^y  tfie  beats  we  ficMnd 
from  ten  to  twenty-two  fathoms  akmg  the  edge  ef  the  fioe.    On  their  letam 
we  were  again  able  to  gel  nnder  way,  and  after  gaining  anoAm  mile  or  two 
made  fast  a?  before.     Soon  after  the  sea-iee  eame  ir  upoa:  us,  bat  with  so 
little  force  or  at  least  in  so  mmnj  broken  pieces  ai^  t»  do  tbe  siiipff*  no  injury^ 
though  it  appeared  to  be  approaching  in  a  very  threatening  mannen    This 
motion  in  the  ice  was  occasioned  by  the  making  of  the  flood-tide,  which  here 
as  at  Winter  Island  we  found  to  come  from  the  northfwajnft. 
VM^3.     The  iee  remained  dose  till  half-part  ionv  A.M.  oa  tbe  3d,  wbezi,  idQ;er  har- 
ing'sent  a  boat  to  sound,  we  ctef  off  and  ran  akwag  Ate  macgin  oi  the  §oe. 
In  an  ho«r  and  a  half  we  were  obliged  again  to  make  last,  t^  allow  a  steeaai 
of  ice  to  drift  past  us  with  the  tide,  after  whieb  we  once  siove  ptosbed  fcNrwaidL 
for  a  short  time.     Between  C^pe  Wilson  and  Point  EKzabetb  the  la»fd  fcNrms 
a  ccHisiderafaie  indentation,  and  is  here  moderately  hi^.     Is  &e  course  of 
the  fbrenocm,  Bff  we  ran  along,  a  mmt  was  observed  standui^  on  a  hummodt 
of  ice  in-shore  of  us.     As  we  concluded  it  to  be  one  of  our  friends  on  Aeir 
way  from  Winter  Island,   we  hoisted  our  colours  iMift  could  not  aflbvd  te 
heave^to.     At  noon  we  were  in  latitude,  by  obeeFvatieD,  6^  5(y  4ff\  and  looh 
gitude,  by  chronometers,  81^  51*  12". 

The  closeness  of  the  ice  again  obliging^  ns  t»  make  hetr  w^^^  sova  after 
pereeived  a  party^  of  people  wrtibt  a  sledge  upon  tile  land-floe  in  the  same 
ifirection  as  before.  I  therefore  sent  Mr.  BttsbMoor  wMik  scnne  of  our  mea 
t»  meet  them  and  to  bring  them  on  board,  being  desin>«»  of  aseertaraiag 
whereabomts  aeeording  ta  their  geqgrapfey  we  now  were.  We  fowid  Ate 
pArty  to^  cen^9f,  as  we  expected,  of  those  wbe^  had  tafarn  leave  c£  us  Iwty 
^kys  belbre,  on  their  departure  t»  Ae  nortbwant,.  mmt  mhm  now  nadtty 
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accwfipiiiied  ^ur  people  to  die  rfiips ;  leaying  <mly  Togolat^s  id4ot4)oy  by  the  ^^- 
Ae4ge,  tpng  kirn  to  a  dxifg  and  I9ie  dog  to  the  toe.  A«  soon  as  they  came 
aader  tlie  horns  tliey  britod  iaa  line  and,  aecordiag  to  their  former  promise^ 
gave  Akvee  cheers^  ivhich  Bal«tatioii  a  few  of  us  im  the  foracartle  4lid  not  ftil 
Ha  vetttxm.  As  aooa  as  tihey  ^t  on  board  they  expnessed  exilreme  joy  at 
amiag  ns  agaiii»  nqpeatod  each  of  oar  naiaeB  with  great  eameataeBs,  and 
iaece  iodeed  vaudi  ^gratified  by  Iftas  anexpected  raiiooiiftre*  EHf«at  beiag 
BOir  moanted  oa  the  pftaak  ivhich  goes  aooos  the  gunwales  of  •our  gAiipa 
te <)oiiaing them 4»mwfaieatly  anMOg 4be  ioe, explained  inainery  dear  and 
pifot4l!lDe  mnmer,  Ihat  the  kiaiid  whidbt  vrt  obserr^  to  lie  off  Cape  Wilson 
ans  that  mariced  bf  IligUuk  in  one  of  her  ^Amts,  (No.  1.)  and  iheoe  ooHed 
AwUkteewM,  prMoaneed  %y  Bwecat  OuhlSttie^eeL  On  asking  how  nany 
dhqri^  jaumey  it  was  still  to  Amitiofce,  they  all  agceed  in  aaying  ten;  and 
Imck  to  Winter  Islaind  ooTiMli^  (a  great  viany,]!  aa  tbatwe  had  good  reason 
to  hope  we  were  ^not  €yr  ^m  <ihe  fanner  pbtoe.  I  may  at  once  remaiic, 
however,  Aat  gieat  castion  is  reqniate  in  jadging  of  the  information  these 
people  give  of  the  4ista»oes  from  one  plaee  to  anedier,  as  expressed  by  the 
number  of  stemks  (sleeps)  or  days'  journeys,  to  which  in  other  coantriea  a 
deliBite  valae  is  aftxed.  Ne  two  Bsqaimanx  wiif  grve  the  aaaie  aeooant 
in  this  respeot,  Ihovgh  'each  is  eqaafly  desimis  of  fiunishing^  eoimct  iofor* 
matioa ;  for  besides  Hieir  deficiency  as  aritibonetioiBas,  which  renders  ikt% 
canmeiatioa  af  ten  a  labonr,  and  of  fifteen  almost  an  hnpossibilify  to  aumy 
af  them,  each  in^widail  f<»nns  his  idea  cf  the  ^JBetaooe^  according  to  tibe 
season  of  Ae  year,  and  eonseqnently  Hie  mode  of  travelling  in  which  hia 
own  journey  has  been  peifermed.  Instances  of  this  kind  wiH  be  obaerved  in 
Mk  charts  af  the  Bsqoimaax,  in  whidi  Aey  not^^only  differ  from  eaeh  o4her 
in  Ibis  respedt,  bvrt;  theeame  indrridital  diifers  from  himself  at  difiensnt  times. 
It  is  only,  theiefere,  tiy  a  care&l  comparison  of  ihe  varioas  aooaunta,  and 
by  making  allowance  for  the  different  cirevastances  nnder  whifdh  Ihe  joameya 
have  been  made,  that  these  apparent  inconsistencies  can  be  senonoiled,  and 
an  ai^aroxiatatian  to  A^  triiih  obtained* 

.  Ifimy  «f  oir  ettcemand  men  ooidialiy  greeted  Ihese  poor  peopie  as  aid 
an^aaifltoBioe  they  were  gWlo  seeagani,  and  dsey  were  kwded  asnsual 
with  anamMaa  prcaesBlB,  ^  whidi  Ihe  only  dang»  to  be  ap^ehended  waa 
leat  db^  shoald  go  mad  an  aennnt  af  Ihem.  Hie  wamea  sereamed  in  a 
nsnmlniK  manner  at  etary  dung  diey  receiTOd,  and  cried  inr  five  minatea 
tagcAer  wadi  the  excess  efllMur  joy;  and  to  <lhe  hfmoar  af '^  John  BalF' be 
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m«.  it  recorded,  he  sent  by  one  of  the  men  as  he  left  the  ship  a  piece  of  seal- 
skin, as  a  present  to  Parrecj  being  the  first  offering  of  real  gratitude,  and 


without  any  expectation  of  return,  that  I  had  erer  received  from  any  of 
them.  I  never  saw  them  express  more  surprise  than  on  being  assured  that 
we  had  left  Winter  Island  only  a  single  day ;  a  circumstance  which  might  well 
excite  their  wonder,  considering  that  they  had  themselves  been  above  forty 
in  reaching  our  present  station.  They  had  obtained  one  rein-deer,  and  had 
now  a  larg^e  seal  on  their  sledge,  to  which  we  added  a  quantity  of  bread- 
dust  that  seemed  acceptable  enough  to  them.  As  our  way  lay  in  the  same 
direction  as  theirs,  I  would  gladly  have  taken  their  whole  establishment  on 
board  the  ships  to  convey  them  to  Amitioke,  but  for  the  uncertain  nature  of 
this  navigation,  which  might  eventually  have  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  land 
them  at  the  precise  place  of  their  destination.  The  ice  again  opening  we 
were  now  obliged  to  dismiss  them  after  half  an  hour's  visit,  when,  having  run 
to  the  Hecla's  bows  to  see  Captain  Lyon  and  his  people,  they  returned  to 
their  sledge  as  fast  as  their  loads  of  presents  would  allow  them.  I  here 
aiinex  a  chart  drawn  by  Ewerat,  which  served  as  satisfactory  confirmation  of 
Iligliuk's. 

After  sailing  two  miles  towards  Cape  Wilson,  we  found  the  ice  again  closing 
in  with  the  land-floe  and  drifting  to  the  south-west  with  this  extraordinary 
flood-tide,  which  we  here  found  to  monopolize  full  three-foUrths  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  besides  running  in  general  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
other.  After  the  Fury  was  secured,  the  ice  swept  the  Hecla  alongside  of  her, 
before  Captain  Lyon  had  time  to  secure  his  hawsers,  the  tide  running  full 
a  knot  and  a  half.  Much  havoc  is  usually  to  be  apprehended  in  such  cases ; 
after  some  grinding  and  squeezing,  therefore,  we  considered  ourselves  to 
have!  escaped  very  well  with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  Hecla's  boats  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  Fury's  anchor ;  but  were  soon  afterwards  much  mortified  in  disco- 
vering that  the  latter  was  rendered  unserviceable  also,  by  being  badly 
cracked  in  the  shank. 
Thur.4.  At  midnight  the  ice  began  drifting  to  the  north-east  with  the  ebb-tide, 
which  seemed  to  set  more  in  earnest  thftn  we  had  ever  seen  it  do  before, 
though  for  what  reason  was  not  apparent.  In  consequence  of  this  movement, 
a  number  of  heavy  floe-pieces  came  with  great  violence  against  our  stems  at 
fifteen  minutes  past  one  A.M.  on  the  4ih,  setting  along  the  edge  of  the  land-ice, 
and  threatening  to  carry  us  away,  with  an  equal  strain  on  each  of  five  stout 
hawsers.    The  uncertainty  respecting  the  soundings  off  Owlitteeweek,  where 
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the  numerous  grounded  masses  indicated  shoal  water,  alone  prevented  our  ^^^- 
casting  off  and  suffering  the  ships  to  drive  to  the  north-east ;  but  the  danger 
of  drifting,  thus  hampered,  into  shoal  water  and  in  a  strong  tide-way  is 
evident. 

Between  three  and  four  A.M.  the  tide  slackened,  having  run  less  than 
four  hours  to  the  north-east ;  and  at  five  the  ice  opened,  enabling  us  to  cast 
off,  but  with  so  light  an  air  of  wind  from  the  south-east  as  scarcely  to  allow 
us  to  stem  the  flood.  At  half-past  six  the  ice  again  began  to  close,  and  the 
signal  was  made  to  secure  the  ships  to  the  floe.  The  depth  of  water,  however, 
which  the  heavy  ice  draws  giving  the  tide  a  much  greater  hold  of  it  than  of  the 
ships,  the  latter  were  unable  with  the  present  light  breeze  to  get  out  of  its  way. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  Hecla  which,  from  her  situation,  had  taken  the 
lead,  was  quickly  beset  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  land- 
ice,  and  drifted  several  miles  back  to  the  south-west,  in  spite  of  every  en- 
deavour to  reach  the  floe.  The  Fury,  having  just  succeeded  in  running  out  a 
line  and  securing,  her  hawsers  to  it  before  the  ice  came  upon  her,  held  on  in 
this  situation,  and  was  thus  separated  from  her  consort. 

Though  we  had  succeeded  in  placing  the  Fury  in  a  considerable  indenta- 
tion of  the  floe,  the  ice  during  the  forenoon  drove  violently  into  it,  and  se- 
veral heavy  masses  coming  in  contact  with  our  quarter  heeled  the  ship  at 
times  a  couple  of  streaks,  forcing  some  of  the  pieces  also  to  turn  oyer  end  and 
sink  under  her  bilge,  but  without  doing  any  injury.  The  first  time  that  this 
occurred  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  our  being  forced  from  the  floe, 
with  all  the  ship's  company  absent,  they  having  just  been  sent  to  endeavour 
to  save  some  whale-lines  that  had  been  carried  away.  I  afterwards  found 
that  many  of  Captain  Lyon's  men  had  been  also  exposed  to  this  risk  for  se- 
veral hours,  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  but  unavailing  endeavours  to 
secure  their  ship  by  a  hawser  to  the  floe. 

Our  latitude  observed  at  noon  was  66°  54'  IT',  and  the  longitude,  by  chro- 
nometers, 8P  44'  50",  our  soundings  being  thirty-eight  fathoms,  on  a  bottom, 
of  sand  and  small  stones.  Neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other  occasion  during 
our  continuance  about  this  parallel  of  latitude,  did  we  ever  distinguish  any, 
appearance  of  land  to  the  eastward,  though  the  weather  was  frequently  very 
favourable. 

After  eleven  A.M.  the  ice  had  remained  quite  stationary  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  ebb-tide,  which  seemed  not  to  have  power  to  set  it  against  a 
Vgjit  air  of  north-easterly  wind,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  at  night.     On 
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iSke  morning  of  the  $tk  it  once  more  opetied  wit,  letamg  b  laBe  af  indM^ 
which  appeared  to  reach  •within  two  qniles  i^  ike  krbaid  agf  (^iriitteeweelLr 
As  we  could  ^fcere  discover  a  Iwght  in  the  fl#e,  im  ^ifincli  teitter  secviiif 
€ould  be  found  from  the  ice  than  in  our  present  exposed  situation,  wse  unde 
sail  for  it,  after  sending  a  boat  ^a-tiead  ^<fli  sigBuls  to  mrioe  kaMwn  Hbe  «Mnd- 
rags ;  the  dcptfi  -of  wa*er  proved  regain,  iAioaSffig  grMiuiiy  froaii  AiMj* 
eight  fathoms,  as  far  as  our  !>eat  4eould  go.  As  -we  ^MioceeAeNl  the  ice  "Oi>nli«» 
Bued  to  open,  allowing  us  to  make  CaM  in  a  very  good  situetion  oiiiy  #i» 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  1^  island,  and  hi  ^evevt  iBeAhmm  wa*w,  tent  wlndi 
we  afterwards  warped  iwto  nine  ta  ^mAeavwac  to  ^etwrt^f  ikt  tiiie,  wfaiiSi^wai 
here  obserred  to  ran  wilSi  uaal^ated  rapidity.  W^e  aow  ^r  llie  fimt  tawe 
secured  the  ^hip  to  the  gnnoath  and  lervM  land-iibae,  wUch  CMrinned  te  vma. 
along  iihe  n^ore  at  the  diirtMrce  Ivefare  ^kesoriibed.  The  Heda  HBtW  amaiiNNl 
beset  and  had  now  -drifted  to  4ie  distanoe  ^  twelw  mflea  firoon  «b. 

In  fhe  afternoon  I  fient  Lievdtenaiit  Itetd,  aocampmed  by  a  foorty  of  «iidMsr 
effieers,  to  (&tt  island,  4fbr  the  piBrpaM  of  emmnnig  its  natonl  prodHd^ottsj 
as  well  as  with  the  hope  of  pvocuriiig  «oaie  'game,  a  ^ImmI  «rf  ^loer  Iwmag  Imm 
observed  from  lire  fiSrip.  Our  gentkfnten  vetumed  at  iiigfbt»  bandng  mooeeded 
in  kiHing  one  of  these  wtiicli  gave  ^m  fifty-e%lit  poimda  <of  leaa  ^veinsoii^ 
and  they  idso  brought  several  dmiks.  T%e  bicds,  wbioh  mnt  extoeiBcSiy  m-^^ 
merous  at  tihis  ettation,  coviMiMed  principatty  ai  ^Ate  'kintg,  ^ider,  and  kmg* 
tailed  ducks,  tive  latter  being  nmoh  €ie  ^Arost  abandaHt,  asi  -ocoii^^iiig  Ammt 
oonstanlSy  a  part  ^f  Hie  open  wetter  in  the  Inght  ^f  Ave  toe  ^^Atere  we  }mfj 
^Hiese  were,  bowever,  not  isa  tome  as  £he  oflier  jhra  apeciea,  whsdi  wraltf 
almost  at  first  dlow  themselv^es  to  be  %»oeb0d  ^e^wii  with  a  1ioaft4iook,  tmA 
could  afterwards  tie -eamly  appmracJhed  hi  a  boat  under 'sail,  piavided  tlhe  liWAe 
<9iatteiing  leng-tafled  Mi«cks  did  not  gSve  the  ttlana.  Thie  torn  wove  alsii 
tolerably  numerous,  and  a  few  silvery  grfls  nmre  «eeii.  On  lAiore  a  ^mafccr 
<]f  red  and  Macic-throated  4ivers  frequented  4lie  pcmds ;  twocr  4ll»ee  iacfivi* 
duals  of  the  Larm  Salmd  were  "seeoft,  and  Mr.  Bdwwds  noticed  finiue  «flM!M 
Which,  from  llheir  HSRKe  and  ^eiEilsw,  lie  took  to  Ise  enow^'geeBe,  Tine  isbnd  oP 
OWKtteew^^ek,  wliich  is  Ingh  an  its  IN'.N.E.  btft  veiy  low  ini  tbe^aaiMli  mde^  w 
composed  of  ^diss,  tSie  rocks  presenffcrng  on  llieir  aorfiiee  a  wavy  w  aeipeaK 
tine  appearance.  The  vegetation  was  found  to  be  poor  and  backwaM,  wbA 
very  few  specimens  ttf  phnMs  iFere  heape  added  to  ^aisr  ooHeefioM* 

As  might  be  expected  from  1^  appeaiwice  of  iftie  ii^nad,  AewatoriisM* 
deep  at  a  considerable  <listance  from  41ie  ^^re  on  the  MMh,  SM.,  moASM. 
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Bidef ,  wkeve  Aere  was  the  ki^at  colledwn  of  heavy  masses  of  grouaded  ice    ^J^- 
that  I  ever  saw  in  one  place.     In  seunding  wax  tbese,  however,  oar  boats  v^v^w 
seret  fieMod  les»  diaa  five  &AomBr  and  Ukat  by  a  regular  dect ease  towards 
&e  shinse^ 

For  the  int  tioae  ssnce  we.  had  come  on  this  eoast,  we  found  the  ehb-tide 
laaAin^  fidl  aa  streiig^  as  dfee  flood,  and'  settNug  more  eot  from  the  tend  or  to 
the  eastward  thao  befiore*  This  latter  aiterattoo  was  probably  occasioned 
metely  by  a  torn  givea  it  ui  nmaing  fnrni  the  northward,  between  Cape 
Wilson  and  the  ishmd,  though  at  the  ^me  we  were  wiHing  to  hope  that 
it  indicaked  sani^  fevooiaUe  tura  in  the  land  immediately  heycmd  the  Cape*. 
As  we  here  hij  withoat  distaebance  from  the  ice,  a  good  of^portunXty  was 
affi>rded.ef  c^Msaving^  the  time  of  high  and  low  water  compared  with  that  of 
the  stream*  The  resalt  of  several  observations  all  nearly  agreeing  is  cer- 
hiialy  a  carioaa  and  imcovunoD  one  ;  tor  we  fband  that  the  water  continued 
to  nseror&ll  from  an  hoMor  and  a  half  ta  an  boar  and  three-quarters  after  the 
succeeding  stream  had  commenced.  Various  ether  instates  of  similar  ano- 
mdliea  in  ..the  phenomMm  of  the  tides  upoo  this  part  of  the  American  coast 
were  observed  in  the  coarse  of  the  foUowing^  week^s  navigation. 

Oathe  morning  of  die  GlAi,  the  Heck  appeared  to  be  drifting  ferther  to  the  Sat.  6^ 
8.W,  thaft  before  ;  but  we  did  not  know  whel^r  this  might  not  be  attributed 
ta  the  decepliom  oeeasiomed  by  a  very  estraonfinary  degree  of  refraction  oc- 
eamrioig  to-day  in  all  otyeeta  neai?  the  horizon.  Fo¥  some  hours  her  masts 
scsemed  thwwn  ap-  into  one  peaked  body,  Hke  an  immense  steeple,  and  at 
Ofthei  times,,  she  seemed  altogether  flirttened  down  into  the  fdrm  of  a  low  and 
prepesteiously  loag  ship  without  masts.  The  wind  was  light  and  several 
Mmea  veered  roimd  the  compass  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  with  now  and  then 
a  Utile  moart  feehag^in  the  atmosphere. 

.  The  kiitmde  df  this  place  was  66^  55'  58^,  the  kMigitude,  by  chrono* 
jOMtefs,  heiag  81^  38'  43^'.  Mr.  Fisher  Jband  the  dip  ef  the  magnetic  needle 
to  be  ar  4T  13''  aad  the  variation  vras  esf'  IT  westerly.  The  opportunity 
heing  a  favoaraible  one  for  obtaaniag  the  deviation  of  the  needle  on  each 
^ectiaa  of  the  Fazy's  bead,  several  hours  were  thus  employed  this  after- 
maaa  ;,  the?  obnrvatioQs  ate  inserted  in  the  proper  table  in  the  Appendiic. 

Eaffly  oa  the  nKaming  of  die  7th,  when  the  ebb-tide  had  made  very  strong.  Sun.  7^ 
a  piece  of  the  ]ami4ce  half  a  mile  long  suddenly  broke  off*  and   drifted 
away«     The  end  of  it  bei^g  fortunately  jwst  clear  o(  ettr  bows,  we  had  time 
to  iheer  out  of  its  way^  ot  we  shoiddt  immediately  have  been  carried  among 
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4822.  the  loose  ice  in  the  offing  and  beset.  This  esca^  we  cx>nsidered  the  more 
,^!^  fortunate  as  the  Hecla  was  soon  after  observed  to  be  under  sail,  ami  n^idly 
nearing  us  in  a  clear  lane  of  water.  The  ice  at  this  time  a{^aring  less 
close  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  I  left 
the  ship  in  a  boat,  to  examine  the  state  of  it  by  rowing  round  the  point,  that 
in  the  event  of  its  proving  favourable  not  a  moment  might  be  lost  isi  pushing 
on  to  the  northward  whenever  the  Hecla  joined  us.  After  rowing  about 
four  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  and  finding  a  lane  of  open  water  sufficiently  wide 
for  the  ships  with  a  free  wind,  as  well  as  a  proper  depth  of  water  along  the 
land-ice,  I  returned  on  board,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  of  the 
ebbtide  in  getting  the  ships  along  the  coast.  I  was  happy  to  find  from 
Captain  Lyon,  who  had  joined  an  hour  before  my  return,  that  the  Hecla  had 
escaped  from  her  ^'besetment"  without  injury  or  loss  of  any  kind,  though  she 
had  remained  drifting  about  the  whole  time  till  the  morning  of  the  6th,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  exertions  and  fatigue  of  the  officers  and  men  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  her  to  the  floe. 

The  ships  being  immediately  got  under  sail,  we  rounded  the  point  in  seven 
fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  grounded  ice,  and 
soon  afterwards  deepened  to  fifteen  and  eighteen  fathoms.  The  wind  fail- 
ing, however,  and  the  ice  having  closed  the  land  since  my  return  in  the 
boat,  we  were  soon  obliged  to  haul  in-shore  and  pick  up  the  best  births  we 
could  find  among  the  grounded  mas^s,  where  we  lay  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
fathoms  but  much  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  sea-ice.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  did  not  come  any  closer,  and  we  remained  undisturbed ; 
which  circumstance  was  partly  owing  to  a  fresh  breeze  from  die  north- 
west that  sprung  up  in  the  evening,  and  continued  to  blow  during  the  night. 
This  had,^also,  the  good  effect  of  driving  the  ice  some  distance  off  the  land, 
of  which  we  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage ;  and  at  half  an  hour  before  mid- 
night cast  off  and  made  sail  with  the  youiig  ebb-tide.  The  weather  was 
dull  and  overcast,  with  a  dense  fog  hanging  over  most  parts  of  the  land. 
Mon.  8.  Our  progress  however  was  but  small ;  for  about  three  A.M.  on  the  8th, 
after  advancing  only  four  or  five  miles,  we  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
open  water  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  shorten  sail,  with  no  pleasing 
prospect  before  us  as  to  the  birth  we  might  expect  to  find  for  our  security. 
On  this  northern  side  of  Cape  Wilson  the  land  ice  had  assumed  a  different  and 
more  dangerous  character  than  before.  The  whole  way  from  Winte;-  Island 
its  margin  bore  evident  mari»  of  tremendous  external  pressure,  but  it  had 
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hitherto  afforded  numerous  bays  or  indentations,  into  which  a  ship  might  ^^^^* 
be  taken  with  some  hope  of  finding  shelter  from  the  sea  ice.  Here  however 
the  floe,  besides  being  infinitely  heavier  and  more  ''  hummocky,"  (for  it 
was  in  many  places  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  above  the  water,)  was  also  so 
straight  along  its  edge  as  to  offisr  not  the  smallest  security ;  while  the  enor- 
mous masses,  every  where  piled  up  by  recent  pressure,  appeared  like  so 
many  beacons  placed  to  warn  a  ship  of  the  &te  she  might  expect  to  meet,  if 
obliged  to  make  fast  in  so  exposed  a  situation.  Such  however  is  the  nature 
of  this  navigation,  and  the  necessity  of  pushing  on  to  the  last  moment  of 
any  clear  water  appearing,  that  to  bestow  a  thought  on  our  next  place  of  se- 
curity, until  that  moment  arrives,  would  be  to  lose  opportunities  which  no 
exertions  could  regain,  and  ultimately  to  incur  certain  failure.  We  therefore 
made  fast  on  this  occasion  in  the  first  place  that  presented  itself,  for  there 
was  in  fact  no  choice  ;  neither  was  there  any  time  to  lose,  as  the  ice  was 
beginning  to  close,  and  would  soon  commence  drifting  to  the  southward,  so 
that  our  only  chance  of  holding  on  consisted  in  securing  oiir  hawsers  as 
quickly  and  effectually  as  possible. 

The  place  where  we  now  lay  was  distant  about  a  mile  and  three  quar- 
ters from  the  land,  and  we  had  twenty-one  fathoms,  the  soundings  having 
deepened  to  this  as  we  receded  from  Owlitteewcek.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  outside  of  the  land  ice,  we  found  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine 
&thoms,  being  the  deepest  casts  we  had  obtained  since  leaving  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Winter  Island.  The  ebb-tide  here  set  to  the 
N.N.E.,  the  flood  to  the  S.S.W.,  as  before ;  but  the  former  now  ran  about 
five  hours  to  the  other's  seven  ;  it  was  not  however  so  strong  by  more  than 
half  a  knot,  so  that  the  southerly  set  still  considerably  predominated. 

The  ebb  did  not  slacken  till  forty  minutes  past  five  A.M.,  when  the  sitream 
almost  immediately  began  to  set  to  the  southward,  bringing  with  it  as  usual 
the  whole  body  of  drift  ice  trailing  along  the  edge  of  the  land  floe,  and 
quickly  filling  the  narrow  channel  through  which  we  had  lately  been  making 
our  way  to  the  northward.  Fresh  hawsers  were  now  run  out  and  secured 
to  the  hummocks  with  all  possible  strength  and  care,  and  the  ships  so  placed 
that  their  sides  might  bear  pretty  equally  fore  and  aft  against  the  softest 
parts  of  the  floe«  Notwithstianding  these  precautions,  at  nine  A.M.  the 
Hecla  broke  adrift  and,  as  we  were  soon  after  informed  by  signal,  with  some 
damage  to  her  rudder  and  the  loss  of  seven  hawsers.  I  subsequently  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Lyon  the  following  account : — 

8  L 
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1832.  (I  rpj^^  flood-tide  coming  down  loaded  with  a  more  ihau  ordinary  quantity 
of  ice  pressed  the  ship  very  much  between  six  and  seven  A.M,,  and  ren* 
dered  it  necessary  to  run  out  the  stream  cable,  in  addition  to  the  hawsers 
which  were  fast  to  the  land  ice.  This  was  scarcely  accomplished  when  a 
very  heavy  and  extensive  £be  took  the  shijp  on  her  broadside  and,  being 
backed  by  another  large  body  of  ice,  gradually  lifted  her  stern  as  if  by  the 
action  of  a  wedge.  The  weight  every  moment  increasing  obliged  us  to  veer 
on  the  hawsers,  whose  friction  was  so  great  as  nearly  to  cut  through  the 
bitt-heads,  and  ultimately  set  them  on  fire,  so  that  it  became  requisite  for 
people  to  attend  with  buckets  of  water.  The  pressure  was  at  length  too 
powerful  for  resistance,  and  the  stream  cable,  with  two  six  and  one  five 
inch  hawsers,  went  at  the  same  moment.  Three  otheiB  soon  followed.  The 
sea  was  too  full  of  ice  to  allow  the  ship  to  drive,  and  the  only  way  by 
which  she  could  yield  to  the  enormous  weight  which  oj^ressed  her  -was  by 
leaning  over  on  the  land  ice,  while  her  stem  at  the  same  time  was  entirely 
lifted  more  than  five  feet  out  of  the  water.  The  lower  deck  beams  now 
complained  very  much,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  ship  underwent  a  trial 
which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  less  strengthened  vessel.  At  this 
moment  the  rudder  was  unhung  vnth  a  sudden  jerk,  which  Inroke  up  the 
rudder  case  and  struck  the  driver  boom  with  great  force.  In  this  state  I 
made  known  our  situation  by  telegraph,  as  I  clearly  saw  that  in  the  event  of 
another  floe  backing  the  one  whidi  lifted  us,  the  ship  must  inevitably  turn 
over,  or  part  in  mid-ships.  The  pressure  which  had  been  so  dangerous  at 
length  proved  our  friend,  for  by  its  increasing  weight  the  floe  on  which  we 
were  borne  burst  upwards,  unable  to  resist  its  force.  The  ship  righted  and, 
a  small  slack  opening  in  the  water,  drove  several  miles  to  the  douthwanl 
before  she  could  be  again  secured  to  get  the  rudder  hung ;  circumstances 
much  to  foe  regretted  at  the  moment,  as  oUr  people  had  been  employed 
with  but  little  intermission  for  three  days  and  nights,  attending  to  the  safety 
of  the  ship  in  this  dangerous  tideway." 


The  Hecla  having  been  thus  carried  adrift  by  the  irresistible  pressure 
of  the  ice,  which  still  continued  to  bear  down  upon  us  with  the  same 
violence  as  before,  it  became  evident  th^t  att  ordhnary  means  mtist  now 
prove  insufficient  to  retain  the  .Pury  in  her  presevit  station.  The  iaade*- 
quacy  of  any  number  of  hawsers  to  bear  the  lequisite^  straw,  arises  princi^ 
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pally  from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  them  all  equally  tight,  in  conse»    l^^- 
qnence  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  direction  of  a  ship's  head  by  the  inre* 


gnlar  i^ressure  of  the  ice.  The  only  method  therefore,  by  which  it  seemed 
practicaUe  to  prevent  being  forced  adrift,  was  to  run  out  a  bower  cable  to 
some  of  the  numerous  large  hummodis  upon  the  land-floe,  which  was  ac« 
cordingly  done,  and  all  the  hawsers  then  got  on  board.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
afternoon  the  JPury  withstood  several  very  violent  pressures,  which  gave  us 
some  reason  to  apprehend  damage  to  the  windlass,  if  not  to  the  ship's  bows, 
so  heavy  was  die  strain  at  times  upon  the  cable,  but  fortunately  every  thing 
held  on.  As  soon  as  the  ebb-tide  had  made,  we  took  the  opportunity  af« 
forded  by  a  emtil  lane  of  open  water,  to  endeavour  to  save  the  Heda's  haw* 
sers  that  had  been  carried  away,  which  service  was  performed  in  a  couple  of 
hours  by  the  boats  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Reid  ;  and  to  avoid  do* 
tention  to  the  Heda  a  staff  was  erected  on  the  spot,  with  a  note  for  Captain 
Lyon's  information.  The  Hecla  had  in  the  mean  time  be^n  driven  several 
miles  back  to  the  southward,  after  vainly  endeavouring  for  some  Ivmre  to 
secure  fresh  hawsers  to  the  land-floe,  and  at  the  frequent  and  indescribaUy 
painful  risk  of  having  her  men  separated  from  their  ship  by  the  rapid  and 
irregular  motioii  of  the  ice.  In  the  couxse  of  the  evening  an  immense  floe 
was  s^iaiated'from  the  land,  just  beyond  us  to  the  northward  and,  drifting  out 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  tide,  left  the  fimt  dear  space  completely  as  far  as 
the  shore,  that  we  had  yet  seen  since  leaving  Winter  Island.  T%iis  occur* 
9enee,  though  it  gave  us  evident  proof  tibai  the  disruption  of  the  ice  was 
rapidly  going  on,  at  the  same  time  increased  the  hazard  of  this  navigation ; 
for  the  pressure  of  such  a  floe  in  motion  in  a  strong  tide-way  would  be  suf* 
fieient  to  crush  ibe  stoutest  ship,  while  the  absence  of  l|tnd*ioe  in  that  part 
would  rendw  her  more  liable  than  before  to  be  forced  upon  the  rocky 
diore.  The  wind  came  from  the  S.S«W.  at  night,  with  dear  and  delightful 
weather,  and  a  sky  that  might  >vie  in  beauty  with  tka;t  of  an  Italian  landsci^* 
The  flood-tide  ww  less  strong,  and  therefore  gave  us  less  disturbance  than 
that  of  the  morning. 

At  half*past  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  a  considerable  space  of  open  Xues.  9. 
water  being  left  to  the  northward  of  us  by  the  ice  that  had  broken  off  the 
paoceding  night,  I  left  the  Fury  in  a  boat  for  the  puipose  of  sounding  along 
the  shore  in  diat  direMaon,  in  readiness  for  moving  whenever  the  Hecla  shoidd 
be  enabled  to  refoin  us.  I  found  the  soundings  regular  in  ahnost  every  part, 
and  had  just  landed  tp  obtain  a  view  from  an  eminence,  when  I  was  readied 
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1822.   iiy  ^  gignal  from  the  Fury,  appoiated  to  inform  me  of  the  approach  of  any  ice. 
On  my  return,  I  found  the  external  body  once  more  in  rapid  motion  to  the 


southward  with  the  flood-tide,  and  assuming  its  usual  threatening  appearance. 
For  an  hour  or  two  the  Fury  was  continually  grazed,  and  sometimes  heeled 
over  by  a  degree  of  pressure  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would  not 
have  been  considered  a  moderate  one,  but  which  the  last  two  or  three  days' 
navigation  had  taught  us  to  disregard,  when  compared  with  what  we  had 
reason  almost  every  moment  to  expect.  A  little  before  noon  a  heavy  floe 
some  miles  in  length,  being  probably  a  part  of  that  lately  detached  from  the 
shore,  came  driving  down  fast  towards  us,  giving,  us  serious  reason  to  appre* 
hend  some  more  fatal  catastrophe  than  any  we  had  yet  encountered.  In  a 
few  minutes  it  came  in  contact,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  with 
a  point  of  the  land-ice  left  the  preceding  night  by  its  own  separation,  break- 
ing it  up  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  forcing  numberless  immense  masses, 
perhaps  many  tons  in  weight,  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  from  whence 
they  again  rolled  down  on  the  inner  or  land  side,  and  were  quickly  succeeded 
by  a  fresh  supply.  While  we  were  obliged  to  be  quiet  spectators  of  this 
grand  but  terrific  sight,  being  within  five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  the  point, 
the  danger  to  ourselves  was  two-fold ;  first,  lest  the  floe  should  how  swing  in, 
and  serve  us  much  in  the  same  manner ;  and  secondly,  lest  its  pressure  should 
detach  the  land  ice  to  which  we  were  secured,  and  thus  set  us  adrift  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  tides.  Happily  however  neither  of  these  occurred,  the  floe 
remaining  stationary  for  the  rest  of  the  tide  and  setting  off  with  the  eM» 
which  made  soon  after.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Hecla  had  been  enabled  to 
get  under  sail,  and  was  making  considerable  progress  towards  us,  which  de^ 
termined  me  to  move  the  Fury  as  soon  as  possible  from  her  present  situation 

^  into  the  bight  I  had  sounded  in  the  morning ;  where  we  made  fast  in  five  and 

a  half  fathoms  alongside  some  very  heavy  grounded  ice,  one  third  of  a  mile 
from  a  point  of  land  lying  next  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Wilson,  and  which  ia 
low  for  a  short  distance  next  the  sea.  At  nine  o'clock  a  large  mass  of  ice  fell 
off  the  land-floe  and  struck  our  stern  ;  and  a  "  calf"  lying  under  it,  having 
lost  its  superincumbent  weight,  rose  to  the  surface  with  considerable  force 
lifting  our  rudder  violently  in  its  passage  but  doing  no  material  injury. 

Wed.  10.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  breeze  having,  freshened  up  from 
the  S.S.W.,  the  prospect  to  the  northward  was  truly  gratifying;  and  at  fifteen 
minutes  after  one  A.M.,  when  the  Heda  had  nearly  joined  us,  we  made 
all  sail  alongshore,  soon  deepening  the  water  to  twenty  fathoms,  and  after- 
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wards  to  thirty*five  no  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  three  quar-  ^^^^' 
ters  from  the  land.  Very  little  snow  was  now  lying  upon  the  ground,  and 
numerous  streams  of  water  rushing  down  the  hills,  and  sparkling  in  the  beams 
of  the  morning  sun,  relieved  in  some  measure  the  melancholy  stillness  which 
otherwise  reigned  on  this  desolate  shore.  At  three  A.M.,  we  had  sailed  as 
near  the  end  of  the  open  water  as  we  could  safely  venture,  though  in  a  sea 
without  so  strong  a  tide-way  we  might  still  perhaps  have  threaded  a  passage 
through  the  ice  some  miles  farther.  Here  however  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary if  possible  to  secure  the  ships  before  the  strength  of  the  flood-tide 
should  come  on,  and  we  accordingly  hauled  in*shore  for  that  purpose.  The 
land  along  which  we  had  been  sailing  was  that  from  which  the  ice  had  been 
principally  detached,  so  that  we  had  doubts  of  finding  either  the  means  of 
holding  fast  or  any  security  from  driving  on  shore.  On  sending  the  boats  to 
examine  the  soundings,  however,  both  were  fortunately  discovered,  there 
being  abreast  of  the  ships  a  number  of  heavy  insulated  masses  of  ice  lying- 
aground*,  with  small  but  sufficient  patches  of  the  land-floe  within  them 
still  adhering  to  the  beach.  We  here  made  fast  in  six  fathoms,  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  were  not  sorry  to  obtain  a  little  rest,  as^ 
well  as  a  temporary  cessation  from  anxiety  respecting  the  immediate  safety 
of  the  ships.  It  was  low  water  by  the  shore  at  fifty  minutes  past  nine  A.M.,. 
having  fallen  two  feet  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 

Afternoon  we  landed  to  take  a  walk,  and  found  the  mineralogical .  cha- 
racter of  this  part  of  the  coast  nearly  the  same  as  before,  the  rocks  being 
composed  of  greyish  gneiss  with  fragments  of  granite,  quartz,  mica-slate, 
some  iron«pyrites,  and  most  of  the  other  substances  observed  at  Winter- 
Island,  lying  scattered  on  the  surface.  Many  of  the  stones  found  in  the 
streams  were  coated  with  a  thin  crust  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  There  was  no 
absolute  want  of  vegetation,  many  considerable  patches  occurring  entirely 
covered  with  moss,  grass,  and  other  plants  ;  but  the  whole  of  these  were  in  a 
remarkably  backward  state,  the  saxifraga  oppositifolia  being,  1  believe,  the  only 
one  as  yet  in  flower.  The  andrameda  tetragana  was  here  very  abundant,  and 
numerous  tufts  of  sorrel  were  just  putting  forth  their  first  red  leaves.  A 
number  of  rein-deer  were  seen,  but  they  proved  too  wild  for  us,  and  birds 
were  unusually  scarce.  Captain  Lyon  picked  up  an  Esquimaux  lamp,  curious 

*  These  fer  difltinetion'B  sake  we  were  in  the  haUt  of  calHng  ^^  bergs,^  though  we  saw  none 
of  the  imnienfle  bodies  pn^dy  so  called,  after  reaching  about  the  middleof  Hudson^s  Strait 
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1822.   Qu  account  of  its  beinff  made  of  two  pieces  of  red  gnmite  ftrmiy  cementeii 

JuIt* 

together,  instead  of  pot^stoitie  as  usual. 


At  high  water  this  eyening,  which  took  place  at  four  P.M.,  Ae  berg  mt 
which  our  chief  dependence  was  placed  for  security  from  extefual  preaaure> 
rolled  completely  over,  but  still  held  fast  on  the  ground.  By  liie  swell 
thus  occasioned  a  disruption  of  some  of  the  land-ice  also  took  place,  which 
for  some  time  threatened  to  carry  us  adrift.  At  the  same  time  a  heavy 
floe  coming  in  promoted  by  its  pressure  this  unwelcome  disturbance,  and 
releasing  a  *'  calf"  under  (he  Fury's  stem,  made  it  rise  with  considef^ 
able  violence  against  her  counter.  The  streanncable  was  now  fiistened 
round  the  berg,  as  the  only  remaining  security  against  our  being  forced  oa 
shore,  should  the  land-ice  wholly  desert  us ;  but  the  water  falling  fkom  this 
time  gave  us  some  hours'  respite. 

llie  northerly  breese  kept  the  ice  moving  to  the  southward  durng  tiie 

whole  of  the  ebb*tide,  as  had  been  so  often  remarked  before^  shewing  how 

weak  the  stream  of  that  tide  is  on  this  coast,  comparatively  with  the  other^  and 

the  consequent  necessity  of  holding  on  somewhere  or  other  at  all  risks,  when 

the  state  of  the  ice  does  not  admit  of  making  any  progress  to  the  nortlrward« 

If  the  safety  of  a  ship  were  alone  to  be  consulted,  it  would  undoubtedly 

answer  that  purpose  most  effectually,  to  let  her  float  about  among  the  loose 

ice  in  the  offing ;  but  a  very  few  days'  drift  would  in  this  ease  carry  her  to 

Southampton  Island,  and  the  labour  of  weeks  thus  be  ineritably  lost. 

Thur.  lU  '   At  high  water  on  the  11  th  the  ice,  to  which  tiie  Hecbt's  hatmeis  w&ce 

secured,  was  dislodged  from  the  idiore,  partly  by  the  rise  of  tide,  and  partly 

by  some  heavy  floe-pieoes  coming  against  it :  she  therefore  shifted  her  birdi 

a  little  to  the  northward  of  us»  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  our  being 

too  near  each  other,  for  our  situation  was  now  extremely  preoariMB* 

^veral  patients  were  about  this  time  added  to  our  sick4ist,  with  loan* 

bago  and  disordered  bowels,  occasioned  by  the  incessant  extvtionB  and 

exposure  that  had  of  late  been  required  of  them.     The  weather  eomtiiHied 

what  the  Greenland  aaalois  call  ''  too  fine/'  the  wind  being  t#o  light  to 

blow  the  ic^e  off  the  land»  and  enable  us  to  pursue  our  way  to  the  norUiwandL 

'  Our  latitude  was  here  67^  1 1' 80';  the  tengitude,  by  ekionoiaeteia,  81''  2^' ST; 

and  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  7(f  88'  IJX'  westeriy ;  beiag  a  very 

rapid  increase  in  this  phenomenon  since  our  last  observations  on  the  ice. 

The  back  land  seen  from  the  ships  hereaboute  is  about  nine  huacfaed  feet 

above  the  sea,  but  shelving  pretty  graduaUy  down  towards  Ike  water.    Here 
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and  there  occur  some  beaches  of  rounded  stones  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the    ^^^ 
shore  presents  a  smooth  gneiss  roc^,  having  numerous  streams  of  water 


trickling  over  it.  We  were  not,  however,  under  the  necessity  of  going  even 
thus  far  for  a  supply  of  this  necessary  article,  abundance  of  the  purest  kind 
being  found  on  every  large  piece  of  ice  at  this  season. 

At  half  an  hour  before  midnight,  when  it  was  just  low  water  by  our  mark 
on  the  ice,  a  violent  rush  of  tide  suddenly  came  from  the  northward,  threat- 
ening to  carry  us  adrift  with  three  stout  hawsers  a-head.  This  kind  of 
occurrence  which,  in  a  smaller  degree,  was  a  very  common  one,  added  much 
to  the  anxious  nature  of  this  navigation  ;  for  as  it  happened  indifferently  at 
all  times  of  tide,  the  most  incessant  attention  and  exertion  were  barely 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  obviate  its  effects.  It  was  as  easy  to  account  for 
this  irregularity,  as  it  was  difficult  to  resist  its  impetuosity.  It  frequendy 
happened  that  some  heavy  floe-pieces,  drifting  down  towards  us,  wedged, 
themselves  in  between  the  grounded  masses  that  lay  a-head  of  the  ships, 
where  they  produced  the  effect  of  turning  the  stream  ef  tide  by  forming  a 
temporary  dam.  By  the  continual  pressure  of  the  water  these  would  often 
at  length  break,  or  otherwise  disengage  themselves,  occasioning  a  violent 
rush  of  the  tide  through  the  now  unobstructed  passage,  and  frequently 
forcing  themselves  with  extreme  violence  against  the  ships'  bows. 

As  the  time  of  high  water  approached,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  Frid.  12: 
land-ice  began  to  float  off,  scarcely  giving  us  time  to  cast  off  the  hawsers 
from  it,  and  leaving  the  whole  line  of  the  shore  entirely  bare.  Having  now 
nothing  to  steady  us  towards  the  shore,  an  eddy  of  the  tide  carried  the  Fuiy 
with  B6me  violence  against  the  largest  berg,  nearly  destroying  one  of  our 
quarter-boats.  For  a  few  minutes  her  situation  was  a  most  disagreeable 
one,  for  the  heavy  floe-pieces  now  setting  in  from  the  offing  caused  the 
berg,  alongside  of  which  we  were  immoveaUy  fixed,  to  take  a  roll  outwaid, 
and  a  siiqji^  one  in  the  opposite  direction  would  inevitably  have  placed  us  in 
some  very  awkward  predicament. 

As  soon  as  the  stream  of  ebb  had  cleared  the  shore  a  little,  we  cast  off  and 
shifted  our  birth  one  mile  farther  to  the  northward,  being  at  noon,  by  observa- 
tion, in  lat.  67**  12^  38".  At  four  P.M.,  the  prospect  having  very  mudi  im- 
proved, we  again  made  sail  with  a  light  air  of  south-easterly  wind ;  and  after 
nmning  four  or  five  miles  in  regular  soundings,  found  the  ice  too  dose  to 
proceed  much  farther,  and  at  die  same  time  observed  an  opening  in  the  land, 
'appearing  like  a  river,  a  little  beyond  us.    No  land-ice  foeittg  in  €aght»  the 
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signal  was  made  to  prepare  to  anchor ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  left  the  ship 
in  a  boat  to  examine  the  soundings  of  the  coast.     On  approaching  the  opejn- 
ing  we  found  so  strong  a  current  setting  out  of  it,  as  to  induce  me  to  taste 
the  water  which  proved  scarcely  brackish,  and  a  little  closer  in  perfectly 
fresh,  though  the  depth  was  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  fathoms.     As  this  stream 
was  a  sufficient  security  against  any  ice  coming  in,  1  determined  to  anchor 
the  ships  somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  having  laid  down  a  buoy  in 
twelve  fathoms,  off  the  north  p6int  of  the  entrance,  returned  on  board,  wheu 
I  found  all  the  boats  a-head  endeavouring  to  tow  the  ships  in-shore. .   This 
could  be  effected,  however,  only  by  getting  them  across  the  stream  df  the 
inlet  to  the  northern  shore ;  and  here  finding  some  land-ice,  the  ships  were 
secured  late  at  night,  after  several  hours  of  extreme  labour  tP  the  people  in 
the  boats. 
:Sat.  13.      On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  ice  being  still  close  in  with  the  land  just 
to  the  northward  of  us,  I  determined  on  examining  the  supposed  river  in  the 
boats,  and  at  the  same  time  to  try  our  luck  with  the  seines,  as  the  place 
appeared  a  likely  one  for  salmon.     Accompai\ied  by  sevei-al  of  the  officeis, 
therefore,  as  well  as  by  Captain  Lyon  in  his  own  boat,  I  left  the  Fury  at  half- 
past  eight  A.M.,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  boat  from  each  ship. 
Immediately  on  opening  the  inlet  we  encountered  a  rapid  current  setting 
oiitwards,  and  after  rowing  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  N.W.b.W.,  the  breadth 
-of  the  stream  varying  from  one-third  of  a  mile  to  four  or. five  hundred  yards^ 
came  to  some,  shoal  water  extending  ^uite  across.     Landing  on  the  south 
shore  and  hauling  the  boats  up  above  high-water  mark,   we  rambled  up 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  which  are  low  next  the  water,  but  rise  almost 
immediately  to  the  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet.     As  we  proceeded  we 
gradually  heard  the  noise  of  a  fall  of  water ;  and  being  presently  obliged  to 
strike  more  inland,  as  the  bank  became  more  precipitpus,  soon  obtained  a 
fresh  view  of  the  stream  running  on  a  much  higher  level  than  Iififore,  and 
dashing  with  great  impetuosity  down  two  small  cataracts.    J^t  below  this, 
however,  where  the  river  turns  almost  at  a  right  angle,  we  perceived  a  much 
greater  spray,  as  well  as  a  louder  sound  ;  and  having  walked  a  short  distance 
down  the  bank,  suddenly  came  upon  the. principal  fall,  of  whose  magnificence 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  any  adequate  description.    .At  the  head  of  the  fall,  or 
where  it  commences  its  principal  descent,  the  river  is  contracted  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  the  channel  being  hollowed  out  through  a 
solid  rock  of  gneiss.  After  falling  about  fifteen  feet  at  an  angle  of  30^  with  a 
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vertical  line,  the  width  of  the  stream  is  still  narrowed  to  about  forty  yards,   -l*?^" 
and  then,  as  if  mustering  its  whole  force  previous  to  its  final  descent,  is  pre- 
cipitated in  one  vast  continuous  sheet  of  water  almost  perpendicular  for 
ninety  feet  more.    So  nearly,  indeed,  is  the  rock  perpendicular,  that  we  were 
enabled  to  let  down  a  sounding  lead  and  line,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
its  actual  height,  while  a  man  descended  from  crag  to  crag  with  a  second  line 
attached  to  him,  to  see  Svhen  the  lead  touched  the  water  below.    The  dashing 
of  the  water  from  such  a  height,  produced  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  cloud 
of  spray,  broad  columns  of  which  were  constantly  forced  up,  like  the  suc- 
cessive rushes  of  smoke  from' a  vast  furnace,  and  on  this,  near  the  top,  a  vivid 
tris  or  rainbow  was  occasionally  formed  by  the  bright  rays  of  an  unclouded 
sun.     ''The  roaring  of  the  mountain-cataract,"  which  constitutes  a  principal 
feature  of  the  sublime  in  scenery  of  this  magnificent  nature,  was  here  almost 
deafening,  and  as  we  were  able  to  approach  the  head  of  the  fall,  even  as 
close  as  a  single  yard,  the  very  rock  seemed  to  suffer  a  concussion  under  our 
feet.     The  basin  that  receives  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  is  nearly  of  a 
circular  form,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  being  rather  wider 
than  the  river  immediately  below  it.     The  fall  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  above  our  landing-place,  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  entrance  of 
the  river. 

After  remaining  nearly  an  hour,  fixed  as  it  were  to  the  spot  by  the  no- 
velty and  magnificence  of  the  scene  before  us,  we  continued  our  walk  up- 
wards along  the  banks ;  and  after  passing  the  two  smaller  cataracts,  found  the 
river  again  increased  in  width  to  above  two  hundred  yards,  winding  in  the  most 
romantic  manner  imaginable  among  the  hills,  and  preserving  a  smooth  and  un- 
ruffled surface  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  that  we  traced  it  to  the 
south-west  above  the  fall.     What  added  extremely  to  the  beauty  of  this 
picturesque  river,  which  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  named  after  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Barrow,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  was  the  richness  of  the 
vegetation  on  its  banks,  the  enlivening  brilliancy  of  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
the  animation  given  to  the  scene  by  several  rein-deer  that  were  grazing 
beside  the  stream.     Our  sportsmen  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  four  of  these 
animals ;  but  we  had  no  success  with  the  seines,  the  ground  proving  altor 
gether  too  rocky  to  use  them  with  advantage  or  safety.     The  eider-ducks 
were  here  tolerably  numerous,  and  we  also  met  with  some  black-throated 
divers,  golden  plovers,  and  snow-buntings.    On  first  entering  the  river  two 
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}^^^*    birds  flew  over  our  heads,  appearing  larger  than  eider^dndrs,  but  with  iftnch 
less  white  on  their  backs  and  wings,  and  without  the  duck  bill.     On  our 


return  down  the  river  Captain  Lyon  landed  on  the  opposite  side,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  making  a  drawing  of  the  fall  in  the  best  point  of  view ;  and  we 
then  returned  on  board  at  thirty  minutes  past  two  P.M.,  a£ler  the  most  gra- 
tifying visit  we  had  ever  paid  to  the  shore  in  these  regions. 

The  entrance  of  this  river  lies  in  lat.  67°  18' 06",  and  in  longitude,  by 
cbronometer^,  8P  25'2(y'.  We  found  at  half  tide  firom  ten  to  twelve  feet 
water  in  mid-channel,  for  a  mile  below  the  first  shallows,  and  it  then 
quickly  deepens  to  as  many  fathoms.  The  banks  of  the  river  had  stifl 
a  good  deal  of  snow  cleaving  to  them  in  some  places,  and  we  narrowly 
escaped  being  swamped  by  a  heavy  mass  falling  off  into  the  water,  just  after 
we  had  rowed  away  from  the  spot.  The  mineralogical  charaeter  of  the  famd 
in  this  neighbourhood  continued  the  same  as  tibat  last  described. 

We  found  on  our  return  that  a  fresh  southerly  breeze,  which  had  been  blow- 
ing for  several  hours,  had  driven  the  ice  to  some  distance  from  the  land ;  so 
that  at  four  P.M.,  as  soon  as  the  flood-tide  had  slackened,  we  cast  off  and  made 
all  possible  sail  to  the  northward,  steering  for  aheacfland  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing a  patch  of  land  towards  the  sea  that  appeared  insular  in  sailing  alongshore. 
As  we  approached  this  headland,  which  I  named  after  my  friend  Mh.  Edward 
XiEYCESTER  Penrhyk,  the  prospect  became  more  and  more '  eblivening ;  for 
the  sea  was  found  to  be  navigable  in  a  degree  very  seldom  experienced  in 
these  regions,  and,  the  land  trending  two  or  three  points  to  the  westward 
of  north,  gave  us  reason  to  hope  we  should  now  be  enabled  to  take  a  decided 
and  final  turn  in  that  anxiously-desired  direction.     As  we  rounded  Cape 
Penrhyn  at  seven  P.M.,  we  began  gradually  to  lose  sight  of  the  external 
body  of  ioe,  sailing  close  along  that  which  was  still  attached  in  very  heavy 
fioes  to  this  part  of  the  coast.     A  headland,  four  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Penihyn,  was  named  after  Mr.  Robert  &noWN,  a   gentleman'  with 
whose  knowledge  and  labours  in  the  department  of  botany  every  nlitondiat 
is  acquainted.     Both  wind  and  tide  being  favourable*  our  progress  was  rapid 
«id  unobstructed,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  and  delight 
which  so  unusual  an  event  was  hailed  by  us.    Before   midnight  the 
eame  more  off  the  land,  and  then  became  light  and  variid^le,  after  whidi  it 
setded  in  the  north-west  with  thick  weather  for  several  hours. 
Sua.  14.      As,  however,  we  had  now  a  channel  open  between  the  ice  and  the  land. 
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not  less  than  nine  miles  in  breadth,  we  were  enabled  to  stand  off  and  on  by    ^,^* 
the  soundings,  and  even  to  make  considerable  progress  to  windward.     The 


coast  was  here  again  nearly  dear  of  land-ice,  and  wherever  a  patch  did  occur, 
the  rest  seemed  to  hare  been  divided  from  it  very  lately,  the  margin  being 
free  from  any  appearance  of  rubbing  or  external  pressure.  The  weather 
clearing  up  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  on  the  14th,  we  perceived  the  land 
continued  nearly  its  former  trending,  and  that  the  navigable  channel  was 
from  four  to  five  leagues  wide,  the  situation  of  the  main  body  of  the  ice  being 
clearly  marked  out  by  a  bright ''  blink,"  in  its  usual  arch-like  form,  over* 
(Spreading  the  whole  eastern  horizon.  Our  northern  extreme  now  in  sight 
was  a  piece  of  low  sandy-looking  land,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  detached  from  the  higher  and  dari^er  land  to  the  westward;  and 
by  comparing  its  situation  with  that  of  the  island  of  Amitioke,  laid  down 
in  the  Esquimaux  charts,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  was  this  station  which 
we  had  now  reached.  A  strip  of  the  same  kind  of  low  land  as  that  above 
mentioned  was,  also,  observed  to  run  along  the  continental  shore,  betwecB 
the  hills  and  the  sea,  for  several  leagues  to  the  southward  of  our  present 
station.  It  was  here,  indeed,  that,  in  sailing  to  the  northward,  we  began 
gradually  to  lose  sight  of  the  bold  primitive  mountains  of  the  main^ 
land,  the  intervening  strip  of  low  and  yellow-looking  shore  becoming  more 
and  more  broad,  and  the  soundings  off  the  coast  altering  their  character  at 
the  same  time  as  might  be  expected,  but  still  preserving  their  regularity  ac* 
cording  to  the  distance  from  the  land.  We  observed  at  noon  in  lat.  68""  02f 
45",  our  longitude,  by  chronometers,  being  32^  13'  32",  by  which  it  appeared 
that  we  had  been  favoured  with  an  unobstructed  run  of  fifty  miles,  an  ^vent 
of  no  trifling  importance  in  this  tedious  and  uncertain  navigation.  The  sea- 
horses, of  which  we  had  occasionally  seen  a  few  for  one  or  two  days  past, 
were  here  much  more  numerous ;  which  rather  served  to  confirm  us  in  the  be* 
lief  that  we  were  now  off  Amitioke,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Es- 
quimaux had  represented  them  as  abundant.  From  this  part  of  the  coast 
northwards,  as  far  at  least  as  Igloolik,  these  animals  are  perhaps  indeed  as 
numerous  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  continued  beating  to  the  northward  under  all  sail  during  the  night,  Mon.  15* 
the  wind  remaining  steadily  from    that  quarter  with  smooth  water  and 
extremely  fine  weather.     Our  latitude  by  observation  at  noon  was  68**  22^  21", 
and  the  longitude  by  chronometers,  81°  S6'  55".    The  land  continued  to  be 
of  the  same  character  as  before  described,  the  hills  at  the  back  having  now 
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^1^^'    receded  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  and  the  low  shore,  after 
making  a  large  bend,  again  projecting  a  good  deal  to  the  eastwards 

In  the  course  of  this  day  the  walruses  became  more  and  more  nuHierotts 
every  hour,  lying  in  large  herds  upon  the  loose  pieces  of  drift-ice ;  and  it 
having  fallen  calm  at  one  P.M.,  we  despatched  our  boats  to  endeavour  to 
kill  some  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  they  afford.  On  approaching  the 
ice  our  people  found  them  huddled  close  to,  and  even  lying  upon,  one 
another  '  in  separate  droves  of  from  twelve  to  thirty,  the  whole  number 
near  the  boats  being  perhaps  about  two  hundred.  Most  of  them  waited 
quietly  to  be  fired  at;  and  even  after  one  or  two  discharges  did  not  seem  to 
be  greatly  disturbed,  but  allowed  the  people  to  land  on  the  ice  near  them, 
and,  when  approached,  shewed  an  evident  disposition  to  give  battle.  After 
they  had  got  into  the  water,  three  were  struck  with  harpoons  and  killed  from 
the  boate.  When  first  wounded  they  became  quite  furious,  and  one,  which 
had  been  struck  from  Captain  Lyon's  boat,  made  a  resolute  attack  upon  her^ 
and  injured  several  of  the  planks  with  its  enormous  tusks.  A  number  of  the 
others  came  round  them,  also  repeatedly  striking  the  wounded' animals  with 
their  tusks,  with  the  intention  either  of  getting  them  away  or  else  of  joining 
in  the  attack  upon  them.  Many  of  these  animals  had  young  ones  which, 
when  assaulted,  they  either  took  between  their  fore-flippers  to  carry  off, 
or  bore  away  on  their  backs.  Both  of  those  killed  by  the  Fury's  boats 
were  females,  and  the  weight  of  the  largest  was  fifteen  hundred-weight  and 
two  quarters  nearly ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  the  largeness  of 
its  dimensions.  The  peculiar  barking-noise  made  by  the  walrus,  when  irri- 
tated, may  be  heard,  on  a  calm  day,  with  great  distinctness  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  at  least.  We  found  musquet-balls  the  most  certain  and  expeditious 
way  of  despatching  them  after  they  had  been  once  struck  with  the  harpoon, 
the  thickness  of  their  skin  being  such,  that  whale-lances  generally  bend  withr 
out  penetrating  it.  One  of  these  creatures,  being  accidentally  touched  by  one 
of  the  oars  in  Lieutenant  Nias's  boat,  took  hold  of  it  between  its  flippers  and 
forcibly  twisting  it  out  of  the  man's  hand,  snapped  it  in  two.  They  produced 
us  very  little  oil,  the  blubber  being  thin  and  poor  at  this  season,  but  were. 
welcome  in  a  way  that  had  not  been  anticipated ;  for  some  quarters  of  this 
*^  marine  beef,"  as  Captain  Cook  has  called  it,  being  hung  up  for  steaks,  the 
meat  was  not  only  eaten,  but  eagerly  sought  after  on  this  and  every  oilier 
occasion  throughout  the  voyage,  by  all  those  among  us  who  could  overcome 
the  prejudice  arising  chiefly  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  flesh.     In  no  other 
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respect  that  I  could  ever  diftcover,  is  the  meat  of  the  walrus  when  fresh-    ]^^^* 
killed  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  or  unpalatable.     The  heart  and  liver 


are  indeed  excellent. 

While  our  boats  were  thus  engaged  a  light  air»  that  had  sprung  up  from  the 
fioutfawardy  gradually  increased,  and  as  soon  as  our  game  was  hoisted  in  we 
bore  up  under  all  sail  along  the  land,  which  still  continued  so  extremely  low 
that  as  the  sun  got  round  ahead  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  its  points,  and 
ran  along  chiefly  guided  by  the  soundings.  In  the  course  of  the  night  we 
passed  thousands  of  walruses,  large  herds  of  which  were  lying  with  their 
young  on  almost  every  loose  piece  of  ice  we  saw.  At  midnight  we  were 
abreast  of  three  small  islets,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  northernmost  of  those 
called  by  the  Esquimaux  ^'  Ooglit,"  and  so  marked  in  the  chart.  We  saw 
something  like  huts  or  tents  upon  them,  but  no  other  signs  of  inhabitants : 
we  know  however  that  they  are  at  times  a  principal  resort  of  many  of  the 
Esquimaux ;  and  Iligliuk  first  directed  our  attention  to  them  as  the  birth- 
place of  her  son. 

After  an  unobstructed  night's  run,  during  which  we  met  with  no  ice  ex-  Tues.  16. 
eept  in  some  loose  *^  streams,"  the  water  became  so  much  shoaler  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  proceed  with  greater  caution.  Though  the  land  along  which 
we  had  been  sailing  had  all  been  nearly  equally  low,  we  now  began  to  de- 
crease our  soundings  to  nine,  eight,  and  seven  fathoms,  and  the  water  ap- 
peared much  discoloured  in  some  places.  About  this  time  also  a  great  deal 
of  high  land  came  in  sight  to  the  northward'  and  eastward,  which,  on  the 
first  inspection  of  the  Esquimaux  charts,  we  took  to  be  the  large  portion  of 
land  called  Kekfuk-tarmoke  * ,  between  which  and  the  continent  the  pro- 
mised strait  lay  that  was  to  lead  us  to  the  westward.  So  far  all  was  satis- 
&ctory;  but  after  sailing  a  few  miles  farther  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
our  disappointment  and  mortification  in  perceiving  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice 
extending  completely  across  the  supposed  passage  from  one  land  to  the 
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other.  It  is  important  here  to  notice  that  our  chief  disappointment  arose, 
not  from  the  mere  presence  of  ice  blocking  up  the  desired  passage,  to  which 
ourmost  anxious  hopes  had  long  by  anticipation  been  directed,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  ice  which  constituted  our  present  impediment.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  floe  so  level  and  continuous,  that  a  single  glance  was  sufficient  to 

*  This  name  being  aj^lied  by  the  Esquimaux  to  several  other  portions  of  land,  all  of  which 
are  insular,  or  nearly  so^  it  is  probable  that  the  word  simply  signifies  an  island. 
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1822.  i^gure  us  of  the  disagreeable  fact,  tihat  it  wad  the  ice  formed  in  lis  pteseat 
situation  daring  the  >yinter,  and  still  firmly  attached  to  the  IbmI  on  every 
side.  It  was  certain,  from  its  continuous  appearance  for  some  miles  that  we 
ran  along  its  edge,  that  it  had  suffered  no  disruptidn  this  amaon,  whidi  cir- 
cumstance involved  the  necessity  of  our  awaiting  that  opeiatioa  wbiiA 
nature  seemed  scarcely  yet  to  have  commenced  in  this  neighbowhood,  be- 
fore we  could  hope  to  sail  round  tli^  north-eastern  point  of  the  American 
Continent. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  nine  A.M.  we  observed  several  tesits  on  the  low 
shore  immediately  abreast  of  us,  and  presently  afterwards  five  canoes  niMie 
their  appearance  at  the  edge  of  the  land-ice  intervening  between  us  and  the 
beach.  As  soon  therefore  as  we  had  satisfactorily  made  out  the  poi^tion  and 
state  of  the  ice,  I  left  the  Fury  in  a  boat,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
officers,  and  being  joined  by  Captain  Lyon  went  to  meet  the  Bsipiinianx, 
being  extremely  desirous  of  learning  from  them  all  the  particulars  of  our 
situation.  We  soon  found  by  the  cautious  manner  in  which  <he  canoes  ap^ 
jH-oached  us,  that  our  Winter  Island  friends  had  not  yiet  reached  this  neigh- 
bourhood. In  a  few  minutes  after  we  had  joined  them,  however,  a  few 
presents  served  to  dissipate  all  their  apprehensions,  if  indeed  people  could 
be  said  to  entertain  any  who  thus  fearlessly  met  us  half  way ;  and  we  imme- 
diately persuaded  them  to  turn  back  with  us  to  the  shore.  Being  imder  sail 
in  the  boat,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  we  took  two  of  the  canoes  in  tow  md 
dragged  them  along  at  a  great  rate,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  fiisqui- 
maux,  who  were  very  assiduous  in  piloting  us  to  the  best  landing-place  upon 
the  ice,  where  we  were  met  by  several  of  their  companions  and  conducted 
to  the  tents.  Before  we  had  reached  the  shore  however  we  had  obtained 
one  very  interesting  piece  of  information,  namely,  that  it  was  Igloolik  on 
which  we  were  now  about  to  land,  and  that  we  must  therefore  have  made 
a  very  near  approach  to  the  strait  which,  as  we  hoped,  was  to  conduct  us 
once  more  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

We  found  here  two  divisions  of  tents,  there  being  eleven  where  we 
landed,  and  five  more  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward.  They  were 
situated  on  a  low  narrow  bank,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  running  along  the  island  pvallel  to  the  beach,  from  which  it  is 
distant  only  a  few  yards.  Within  this  bank  were  numerous  ponds  of  water 
and  much  swampy  ground,  and  beyond  these,  at  the  back  the  isboid  gradu- 
ally rises  to  a  somewhat  greater  height.     By  the  time  we  reached  the  tents 
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We  vrefe  BUrronnded  by  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  carrying  *^- 
KHDe  trifling  article  which  they  offered  in  barter,  a  business  they  seemed  to  ^i^vw 
tisderBtand  as  welt,  and  to  need  much  more  than  their  countrymen  to  ^e 
as  we4l  as  remarkable  to  find  these  people,  even 
h  them,  always  a[^>earing  to  entertain  a  sort  of 
y  .disposition  of  the  Kabloonas  towutts  them,  and 
ir  ability  to  enrich  them.  No  sooner  therefore  is 
ifirmed  by  kind  and  friendly  behaviour  than  they 
,  get  from  their  new  visitors.  We  were  of  course 
«  good  understanding  by  neans  of  such  presents 
but  they  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  our  giving 
rs  oaring  some  trifle  in  exchange,  and  expressing 
jn  we  dedined  accepting  it.     This  was  not  to  be 

6  who  scarcely  know  wh^  a  free  gift  is  among 
s  not  long  in  getting  rid  of  all  delicacy  or  besitar 

in  size  according  to  the  number  of  occupants, 
nd  miras  ukiuB.^4be  fcrmer  dressed  without  the 
:  thick  outer  cxtat  tfdcen  ofF,  uid  the  rest  shaved 
Einsmission  of  light  through  it.  These  were  put 
'egiilar  patchwork,  forming  a  sort  of  bag  of  a  shape 

supported  near  the  middle  by  a  rude  tent-pole 
;  horns  or  the  boues  of  other  animals  lashed  toge- 

this  is  attached  another  short  piece  of  bone  at 
e  of  extending  the  skins  a  little  at  the  top,  which 
sn  feet  Qrom  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tone  to  ke^  it  from  sinking  into  the  ground,  and 
equently  knocked  down  by  persons  accidentally 
1  re-placed  upon  tke  stone,     n^ie  lower  borders  of 

7  stones  laid  on  them  outside;  and  to  keep  the 
lition,  a  line  of  Ihong  is  extended  from  the  top, 
is,  to  a  larger  stone  placed  at  some  distance.  'Die 

flaps,  contrived  so  as  to  overiap  one  another,  and 

d  upon  them  at  the  bottom.     This  entrance  faces 

d  as  the  wind  was  Jiow  blowing  fresh  from  that 

jinning  to  fall,  these  habitations  did  not  impress 

ua  at  first  sight  with  a  very  favoorable  idea  of  the  comfort  and  accommodation 
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1822.  aflbrded  by  them.     The  interior  of  the  tents  may  be  described  in  few  words. 

JtZj  On  one  side  of  the  end  next  the  door  is  the  usual  stone  lamp  resting  on 
atky  other  rough  stones,  with  the  ootiooscek  or  cooking-pot  »ispended  over 
it ;  and  round  this  are  huddled  together  in  great  confusion  the  rest  of  ;the 
women's  utensils,  together  with  great  lumps  of  raw  sea-horse  fieah  and  blub- 
ber, which  at  this  season  they  enjoyed  in  most  disgusting  abundance.  At 
the  inner  end  of  the  tent,  which  Ls  also  the  broadest,  and  occupying  Mbout 
one-third  of  the  whole  apartment,  their  skins  are  laid  as  a  bed,  having  under 
them  some  of  thearidromeda  Mragona  when  the  ground  is  hard,  but  in  this 
case  placed  on  the  bare  dry  shingle.  Comfortless  as  these  simple  habitations 
appeared  to  us  in  a  snow-storm,  they  are  in  general  not  deficient  in  warmth 
as  summer  residences ;  and  being  easily  removed  from  place  to  place,  they  are 
certainly  well  suited  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  this  wandering  people. 
When  a  larger  habitation  than  usual  is  required  they  contrive,  by  putting 
two  of  these  together,  to  form  a  sort  of  double  tent,  somewhat  resembling  a 
marquee,  and  supported  by  two  poles.  The  difference  between  these  tents 
and  the  one  I  had  seen  in  Lyon  Inlet  the  preceding  autumn,  struck  me  as 
rqmarkabl^,  these  having  no  wall  of  stones  around  them,  as  is  usual  in  many 
that  we  have  before  met  with,  nor  do  I  know  their  reason  for  adopting  this 
different  mode  of  construction. 

Even  if  it  were  not  the  natural  and  happy  disposition  of  these  people  to  be 
pleased,  and  to  place  implicit  confidence  wherever  kind  treatment  is  experi- 
enced, that  confidence  would  soon  have  been  ensured  by  our  knowledge  of  their 
friends  and  relations  to  the  southward,  and  the  information  which  we  were 
enabled  to  give  respecting  their  late  and  intended  movements..  This,  while  it 
excited  in  them  extreme  surprise,  served  also  at  once  to  remove  all  distrust  or 
apprehension,  so  that  we  soon  found  ourselves  on  the  best  terms  imaginable.. 
In  return  for  all  this  interesting  information,  they  gave  us  the  names  of  the 
difft^rent  portions  of  la^d  in  sight,  many  of  which  being  recognised  in  their 
countrymen's  charts,  we  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt  of  our  being  near  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  strait  to  which  all  our  hopes  were :  directed.  We 
now  found  also  that  a  point  of  land  in  sight,  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of. 
the  tents,  was  near  that  marked  PingAUkd-lik  on  Ewerat's  Chart,  and  that 
therefore  the  low  shore  along  which  we  had  been  constantly  sailing  the 
preceding  night,  was  certainly  a  part  of  the  Continent. 

By  the  time  we  had  distributed  most  of  our  presente,  and  told  some  long 
stories  about  Winter-Island,  to  all  which  they  listened  with  eager  ddif^t  and 
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interest,  we  found  the  weather  becoming  so  inclement  as  to  determine  us  to  j^j^- 
make  the  best  of  our  way  on  board,  and  to  take  a  more  favourable  c^portunity 
of  renewing  our  visit  to  the  Esquimaux.  The  weather  became  more  severe 
and  tiie  wind  drew  more  directly  upon  the  ice,  as  we  rowed  out,  so  that 
the  signal  guns  fired  occasionally  by  the  ships  to  point  out  their  sitttation 
to  us,  were  less  and  less  distinctly  heard.  After  pulling  out  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  Captain  Lyon,  who  had  a  boat's  crew  composed  of  ofllicers,  and  ha#  un- 
fortunately broken  one  of  his  oars,  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  shore.  My  anxiety  lest  the  ships  should  be  ventured  too  near  the  shore, 
from  a  desire  to  pick  up  the  boats,  induced  me  to  persevere  an  hour  longer, 
when  the  wind  having  increased  to  a  gale,  which  prevented  our  bearing  asxy 
of  the  guns,  I  reluctiMtly  bore  up  for  our  former  landing-place.  So  rapidly, 
however,  had  the  sea  broken  up  the  whole  margin  of  the  land^ce,  that  this 
could  no  longer  be  recognised,  and  it  was  with  our  utmost  exertions  that  we 
at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  any  part  of  the  fixed  floe,  in  consequence  of 
the  quantity  of  loose  and  drifting  masses  now  occupying  its  margin.  In 
forcing  through  these,  the  boat  was  stove  by  a  sharp  corner  of  a  piece  of  ice, 
and  was  full  of  water  up  to  the  thwarts  when  we  reached  the  grounded  ice. 
After  repairing  this  damage  and  securing  the  boat,  we  walked  to  the  shore, 
where  I  was  happy  to  see  the  Hecla's  boat  safely  hauled  up.  Captain  Lyon 
and  his  party  haying  quartered  themselves  at  the  southern  tents,  we  took  up 
our  lodgings  at  the  others,  to.  which  we  were  welcomed  in  the  kindest  and 
most  hospitable  manner.  That  we  might  incommode  the  Esquimaux  as  little 
as  possible,  we  divided  into  parties  of  two  in  each  tent,  though  they  would 
willingly  have  accommodated  twice  that  number.  Immediately  on  our  arrival, 
they  offered  us  dry  boots,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  entirely  '^  rigged 
out'*  in  their  dresses,  which,  thoroughly  drenched  as  we  were  by  the  s6a, 
proved  no  small  comfort  to  us.  With  these,  and  a  seal-skin  or  two  as  a 
blanket,  we  kept  ourselves  tolerably  warm  during  a  most  inclement  night ;  and 
the  tents,  which  but  a  few  hours  before  we  had  looked  upon  as  the  most  com- 
fortless habitations  imaginable,  now  afforded  us  a  sufiicient  and  most  accept- 
able shelter. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  dealing  out  our  information  from  the  southward, 
and  never  did  any  arrival  excite  more  anxious  inquiries  than  those  we  were 
now  obliged  to  answer.  So  intimate  was  the  knowledge  we  possessed  re- 
specting many  of  their  relationships,  that  by  ,the  help  of  a  metaaorandum  book  in 
which  these  had  been  inserted,  I  believe  we  almost  at  times  excited  a  degree 

2  N 
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M?'   of  ftuperstitioQs^  alarm  in  <heir  miiMls.    This  sofit  of  gosdjy  smd  inoessairt  diafr 
tering'  and  laughing  coiMiRaed  tiU  neeur  midnigbt,  when  the  mimerou9  TisrtofB 


in  ova  tents  begmi  to  retire  to^  their  own  and  to  leaye  ns  to  our  repose. 
Wed.  IT.  Awaking  at  four  A.M.  on  the  I7th,  I  found  that  Hie  weather  hieid  mocks 
rated  and  deared  'up  and  the  ships  soon  after  appearing  in  sight ;  we  called 
our  boat's  cvew  up,  and  sent  one  of  the  Esquimaux  round  to  the  otiier  tents 
■to  raform  Capfain  Lyon  of  o«r  setting  out.  Sevendi  of  the  natives  ac»» 
oolntipanied  us  to  our  boat  which  they  cheerfully  helped  us  to  kunch,  and 
Hien  went  round  to  another  part  of  the  beach  for  their  own  canoes.  A  thidc 
fog  had  come  on  beftwre  this  time,  notwithstanding  which  however  we  ma- 
yiaged  to  ftid  the  skips,  and  got  on  board  by  seven  o'clock.  Five  cano^  ar- 
rived soon  after,  and  the  wind  being  now  light  and  variaMe,  we  lay  to  for  an 
'  hour  to  repay  ouar  kind  friends  for  the  hospitable  reception  they  had  given 
OS.  After  supplying  them  abundantly  with  tin  canisters,  knives,  and  pieces 
of  iron*hoop,  we  hauled  to  the  north-eastward  to  continue  our  examination  of 
ihe  state  of  the  ice,  m  hopes  of  finding  that  the  late  gale  haii  iii  this  respect 
ctme  us  some  service.  x  " 

Lieutenant  Kias  informed  me  on  my  netum^that  thj^  ships  had,  as  I  appre- 
•hended,  experienced  considerable  diffculty  in  beating  off  Ae  shore  and  the 
ace,  upon  which  the  ^le  had  directly  blown  wit|f  *  geod  deal  of  sea.  The 
Heela  had  iiHleed  been  once  driven  up<^^th^  margin  of  the  floe,  whare 
she  remained  in  a  very  awkward  situation  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  fortn* 
naitely  e^S&eted  her  escape  ;  after  which  by  carrying  a  pre^s  of  canvass  both 
ships  succeeded  in  gaining  an  offing;  though  not  without  mndh  fatigue  from 
^omtant  wet  and  exertion. 

The  fog  continued  with  ia  light  and  variable  easterly  wind  during  ihe  rest 
^t  the  day^  so  that  we  could  see  but  a  short  distance.  As  far  as  we  ccnAd  dis- 
tinguish at  intervals,  however,  the  land-ice  appeared  to  stretch  quite  Mrosei 
die  mouth  4^  the  strait  as  before.  The  soundings  were  regular  in  the  offing, 
varying  from  thirty^six  to  fifty -6ve  fathoms  acco^rding  to  our  distance  from  the 
Thar.  18.  inland.  On  the  I8th  the  weather  was  at  times  sufficiently  dear  to  lAow  us  s 
glimpse  of  the  eastern  land,  a  part  of  which  appeared  to  be  composed  of 
islands  lying  off  the  higher  and  continuous  shore  of  Keiyuk-taxruoke,  and  as 
it  was  posfflble  tiMt  this  shore  miglrt  be  gained  by  soiling  wmid  these  and 
getting  within  them,  I  determined  on  making  the  attempt;  atid  acquainting 
Captain  Lyon  withf  my  intentions,  appointed  IgiooUk  as  our  rendezvous  in 
case  of  separation.    This  latter  contingency  seemed  now  the  mcftt  Vkelj  as 
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wdl  ib  consequeaee  of  the  contimiattce  «f  die  ioggy  weaker,  as  oa  »cooaai;   \^ff * 

July* 


^  tiie  sea  being  ^itirrdy  f»ee  fvom  diilt-ice  in  this  neiglibourhood. 

We  oontisised  to  beiut  to  dote  sotitiiHeastwvd  ^ring  the  night,  the  weatiieor 
being  less  foggy,  but  the  atmosphiere  still  moist  tmd  unoiMnfortable.  In  the 
Hret  w«teh  we  <:ame  to  a  line  of  tangk-weed  floating  on  the  surfaoe*  eKtend-  . 
lag  maay  miles  in  length,  and  marking  by  its  position  the  iaargia4»f  a  stroag 
tide  setting  the  ^hips  tenrards  the  idands  roaind  which  we  were  trying  to 
beat;      We  frequeatiy  Coaled  m  a  single  cast  from  fifteen  to  eight  and  a 

■ 

half  fafliQms,  aadweare  s^^eral  tigines  oWged  to  keep  before  the  wind  to 
deepen  tiie  mater^  This  ^e  appeared  >the  more  strikkig,  as  near  Igloolik 
we  could  not  perceive  the  ships  to  be  iniuenced  by  any  stream  or  owrenl^ 
here  how^e^er  it  proved  so  stnmg  that  we  could  mi^e  little  or  no  way  4^;ain0t 
it  till  after  midoight 

The  favourable  tide  continued  till  about  six  A.Mt  on  the  19th,  when  we  Frid,  19. 
had  made  coasiderable  progress,  but  without  much  hope  of  succeeding  in 
our  pn^ectof  gettiE^  withia  the  isiandsL  This^  as  we  advanced^  proved  moM 
and  more  impracticable^  as  we  found  that  the  land-ice  still  oecMfaed  all  Ifae 
intervals  between  the  islands  as  well  as  between  them  and  Keiyuk^tamiake* 
and  in  many  places  still  projected  also  a  mile  or  two  to  seaward.  In  tbe 
course  of  the  forenoon  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  at  nooa,  havixig  still  coa^ 
tinue4  to  sail  to  the  eastward,  we  observed  in  lat  69"^  25'  03^\  llie  longi- 
tade,  by  chMBometers^  being  7^  ST  10".  In  this  situation  a  greai  deal  ^ 
land  chiefly  low,  mid  much  of  itappar^itly  insular,  was  in  sight  to  the  eaafr* 
wacd ;  bat  the  distance  at  which  we  were  kept  by  the  ice  prev^ented  our  £wrly 
ejcamining  it.  In  the  eveaaing,  Jiowever^  having  ran  as  far  to  the  eastward  aa 
the  longitude  oi  79''  22"  16''  by  good  observations,  we  found  ourselires  prettji 
well  embayed,  the  land  extewUngas  far  roajpd  aa  a  S.b.E.  beaaring.  The  ice 
waaJbere  also  for  the  finst  time  loose  and  detached,  occasionally  atreamingaff 
firom  the  laod,  but  not  open  enough  to  allow  of  our  working  among  it.  La 
hopes  therefore  of  its  being  entirely  drifted  from  the  land  trjHibe  northerly) 
breeae  that  had  lately  sprung  ^p,  we  lay  to  during  the  oight,  watting  for 
an  opportunity  to  get  within  it,  being  detern^ined  to  leave  nothing  uadone 
that  might  eveniually  lacilitate  oujr  progress  alongshore  to  the  westward.  ^ 

The  souodings  were  here  small,  varying  mpidly  as  tiie  ships  were  eNrept  ovei 
the  gucmnd  by  the  tide,  but  seldom  amountiag  to  twenty  finthoms.  The  hot* 
toia  was  covered  with  hrokea  shells^  of  whiich  great  numbeirs  always  came 
up  with  the  lead.     Having  a  deep  cast  ^  thirty-five  iathoms.  Dr.  Jiaeeet'a 
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1^^-  bottle  was  sent  down  near  the  bottom,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water 
.^ijL  was  found  to  be  31  f,  that  of  the  surface  at  the  time  being  34f  by  the  same 
thermometer.  A  great  number  of  walruses  were  lying  on  pieces  of  ice,  and 
a  few  king-ducks  and  silvery  gulls  flyingjiear  the  ships. 
Sat  20.  On  the  morning  of  the  2CM;h  great  quantities  of  ice  continued  to  stream  off 
from  the  land,  but  as  it  was  much  too  close  to  allow  us  to  woA  in*$hore 
through  it,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  standing  back  a  little  to  the 
westward;  to  avoid  hampering  the  ships,  and  in  hopes  of  the  ice  thus  drift- 
ing past  us  to  the  southward.  We  first,  however,  hove  to  for  half  an  hour 
to  obtain  upon  a  floe  of  ice  the  true  variation,  which  proved  to  be  79^  SO*  52^ 
westerly,  and  then  pushed  to  the  westward  till  we  found  the  ships  a. little 
more  at  liberty.  In  the  course  of  this  day's  navigation  we  met  with  many 
large  floes,  some  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  detached  from  the 
land. 

.  I  cannot  delay  any  longer  to  remark  how  valuable  the  geographical  infer- 
mation  received  from  the  Esquimaux  had  now  proved  to  us,  especially  at 
this  particular  crisis.  On  our  arrival  off  Iglbolik  we  had  suddenly  been 
arrested  in  our  progress  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  bf  ice,  appearing  io 
occupy  the  entrance  of  a  large  inlet  or  strait  leading  in  the  very  direction 
in  which  it  was  our  business  to  seek  and  to  force  a  passage.  On  tracing  the 
northern  land  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit,  we  now  had  it  in  sight  reaching 
over  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  horizon,  and  almost  to  a  south 
bearing,  rendering  it  at  least  as  likely  as  not  that  it  would  be  found  to  con- 
tinue as  far  as  Fox's  Farthest,  or  even  to  join  the  land  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  true  that,  in  aiiy  case,  nothing  short  of  actual  examination  was  to  be 
deemed  conclusive  or  admissible  by  us,  and  that  therefore  it  was  our  business 
to  wsut  till  such  examination  could  be  effected :  but  who  that  can  place  himself 
for  a  moment  in  our  situation  will  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  infor-' 
mation,' which  left  no  doubt  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  lands  before 
us,  as  respected  the  existence  of  the  strait,  and  thus  saved  us  the  inconceiv- 
able suspense  and  anxiety  which  entire  ignorance  on  this  subject  would  not 
fail  to  hove  occasioned  ? 
Sun.  2K  Finding. that  a  further  examination  of  the  eastern  lands  could  not  at  present 
be  carried  on,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  hampering  the  ships  at  a  time 
when,  for  aught  that  we  knew,  the  ice  might  be  breaking  up  at  the  entrance 
of  the  strait,  we  stood  back  to  the  westward,  and,  having  fetched  near  the 
middle  of  Igloolik,  were  gratified  in  observing  that  a  large  "  patch  "  of  the 
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fixed  ice*  had  broken  off  and  drifted  put  of  sight  duripg  qur  absenpe.  At  ^^^^* 
nine  A.M.  we  saw  eleven  canoes  coming  off  from  the  shore,  our  distance  from 
the  tents  being  about  four  miles,  where  our  soundings  were  frqm  eleven  to 
twelve  fathoms,  having^  slioaled  gradually  in  the  last,  two  or  three  miles  from 
forty-twoto  that  depth.  As  the  qew  line  of  ice  left  us  something  to  examine, 
we  bore  up .  along  its  .edg^for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  .to,  avoid  the  disturb)- 
ance  of  our.friends^  who  were  approaching  us  with  loud  shouts. during  the 
time  of  divine  service.  After  this  the  wind  backed  more,  to  the  soutiir 
ward,  and  thick  snow  coming  on.  so  as  to  prevent  our,  seeing  ahead,  we^hoye 
to  for  the  canoes  which  had  in  the  mean  time  communicated  with  the-Hecla. 
We  now  hoisted  two  of  them  on  board,  their  owners  Kd-iec^  and  Nu^ak-id 
being  very  well  pleased  with  the  expedient  to  avoid  damaging  them  along- 
side. .Above  %n  hour  was. occupied  in  endeavouring  to  gain  additional  infor- 
mation respecting  the  laiid  to  the  westward,  and  the  time  when  we  might 
expect  the  ice  to  break  up  in  the  strait,  after  which  we  dismissed  them  with 
various  useful  presents,  the. atmosphere  becoming. extremely  thick  with  &now» 
and  threatening  a  repetition  of  the  same  inclement .  weather  as  we  had  lately 
experienced.  The  snow  ceasing,  however, .  in  the  course  of  the. evening  we^ 
found  ourselves  dose  to  a  small  island  called  by  the  Esquimaux.  £lee-^fadhir» 
and  laid  down  by  Iligliuk  in  her  chart  with  astonishing :  precision*  .Thi« 
little  island  which,  from  its  extreme  lowness,  and  being  situated  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  is  somewhat .  dangerous, ,  subsequently 
received  the  name. of  Tern  Island,  from  the  immense  number  of  tho3e< birds 
found  upon  it.  It  is  almost. entirely  surrounded  with  shoials,  particularly  on. 
its  southern  and  eastern  sides,  but  attention  to  the  leads  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent danger,  and  the  grounded  ice  is  in  general  a  tolerably  safe  beacon. 
The  wind  having  now  veered  to  the  northward  and  westward,  with  clear 
wealher,  I  directed  the  ships  to  he  made  fast  to  the  fixed  ice  between  Tern 
Island  and  another  to  the  northward  of  Igloolik,  this  being  a  favourable  situ*- 
ation  for  observing  any  alteration  that  might  take  place.  I  was  desirous 
moreover  of  obtaining  good  observations  for  our  position  and  angles  for  the 
survey,  which  the  state  of  the  weather  had  prevented  our  doing  since  our 
arrival  off  the  strait* 

About  this  time  we  began  to  insert  in  the  log'the  true  courses  only,  and  to , 
conduct  the  ships  by  a  kind  of  dial-plate  purposely  constructed,  of  which, 

*  The  expression  ^^  fisted  ice^  apfi^baiing  better  suited  to  our  present  obstacle  than  lliat  of' 
^^  limd  loe^^  I  shafl  in  fotuie  adopt  it  in  speaking  of  this  barrier. 
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^^^^'    ike  sight-vane  was  kept  constantly  directed  towards  ihe  sna  when  that  objeci 
^  ^'    was  visiUe,  and  set  according  to  its  aaimutb  at  the  correspMidiiig  appaieat 


time.  This  method  was  now  resorted  to,  net  so  much  on  accoqntof  aay  hiH 
creased  sluggishness  in  the  travensing  of  the  compasses,  thai^  this  indeed 
was  at  times  considerable,  as  from  the  extreme  practical  inooavenienoe.  of  iqp». 
plying  to  compass-courses  a  large  and  eyer-varying  correction  for  the  effect 
of  local  attraction  on  different  direcdon»  of  the  ship's  head.  We  wese  not 
at  this  thne  aware  that  the  needles  were,  in  this  neighbonarhood,  ea^ect  to. 
be  influenced  by  other  local  attractions  than  those  pioduoed  by  the  iron  in 
the  ships. 

We  lay  here  in  fifty-two  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  soft  greenish  nmd.  Some 
?wter  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  fifty  fiaAoms  was  at  the  tenperature  of 
31 1^  that  of  the  surface  being  30|^  by  the  same  thermometer^  and  of  the  air 
32^.  We  had  now  the  first  <^poitunity  of  dosely  CKamining  the  thickness 
of  the  ice  that  opposed  so  complete  a  barrier  to  omr  progress  to  the  westward, 
and  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  it  scarcdy  exceeded  a  foot  in  aB|c 
pert,  and  was  generally  much  thinner  than  lhis»  besides  being  full.  o£  podb. 
of  water  that  were  rapidly  dissolving  it  into  holes.  We  now  also  lenuudked 
that  the  tides  were  extremely  smail  in  this  place,  oompaied  with  those  to 
which  we  ktul  lajtely  been  accustomed ;  and  it  was  evident  that  to  lUs  cir* 
camstance  might  partly  at  least  be  attributed  the  late  retention  of  the  ice^ 
which  must  have  been  immediately  brokea  up  by  a  stream  of  any  considenUe 
rapidity.  The  wind  fieshening  up  strong  £rom  the  north-west,  with  a  retara 
of  thick  weather,  we  escaped,  by  making  fast  to  the  ice,,  a  very  iadement  and 
OfsagreeaMe  night. 
Mon.  22.  The  weather  deaied  up  sufficiently  on  Ihe  2^  to  allow  us  to  obtain  ob- 
iservations,  though  the  ice  was  found  to  be  so  much  in  ttotioo  that  we  coald 
oaly  use  the  instram^its  by  removing  them  several  hundred  yaMls  fjOMt  the 
sea.  The  margin  of  die  floe  had  a  waving  motioa  with  the  swell,  wfaodi  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  thia  salt-water  ice.  We  were  here  in. 
lat  69^  83'  87",  and  in  longitude,  by  chnniometen,  81^09M3'';  the  dip 
of  the  magnetic  needle  being  ST  37'  09" ;  and  the  vanalioa  82^  21'  6V  weth 
terly.  The  weather  clearing  still  more  in  the  afternooa  we  had  the  fiat 
distinct,  though  still  very  distant,  view  of  the  iaad  to  the  westward,  in 
which  a  number  of  breaks  and  openings  appeared,  leaviag  us  in  doubt  of 
the  exact  situation  of  the  strait,  which  lay  somewhere  between  a  West  a|id 
N.W.b.W.,  bearing  from  oar  present  station.     The  wind  becoming  light 
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and  Yariable  in  tfte  eTeiiing^  we  cast  off' from  the  ice,  and  dooa  after  ^^^• 
Mr.  Rosa  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  whole  fioek  of  the  Laru^  Sabini,  y^^nJ 
ihus eorifirming  tbeaceHracy  of  Iligliuk's  information  respecting  tbis  rare 
and  el^^t  bird.  They  were  in  company  with  a  number  of  tern  and  boat- 
'SWains,  but  stiH  keeping  in  a  separate  flock.  We  did  not  see  many  wal- 
Jhnes  in  the  offing ;  those  animals  appearing  to  prefer  the  shoaler  w^ter  im- 
mediafely  off  Igloolik,  where  they  are  found  in  such  numbers  as  to  aflbrd  an 
^asy,  abundant,  and  luxurious  subsistence  to  the  E^uimaux.  In  (he  offing 
wte  more  frequently  met  with  seals,  and  generally  of  a  large  size,  lying 
txpOfQ  the  ioe ;  but  thes^  creatures  are  so  watch  Ail,  that  it  is  difficult  U>  ap- 
IHtMidi  diem  within  guii-shc^  before  they  tumble  themselves  into  their  holes. 
'  On  the  dSd  We  went  on  shore  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  Esquimaux,  who  Tues.  23. 
icame  down  on  the  ice  in  great  numbers  to  receive  us,  repeiatedly  stroking 
down  the  front  of  their  jackets  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  they  advanced,  a 
custom  not  before  mentioned,  as  we  had  some  doubt  about  it  at  Winter  Island, 
and  whith  t&ey  soon  discontinued  here.  They  also  frequently  called  out 
imuty  a  word  which,  according  to  Heame«  signifies  in  the  SiM|uimaux  lan- 
guage, ''  What  cheer!*'  and  whidi  Captain  Franklin  heard  frequently  Used 
on  first  accosting  the  natives  at  the  moudi  of  the  Copper-Mine  River.  It  seems 
to  be  among  these  peofde  a  salutation  equivalent  to  that  understood  by  these 
trwretlers,  or  at  least  some  equally  civil  aiid  friendly  one,  for  nothing  could 
exceed  the  attentioii  which  they  paid  us  on  landinig.  Some  individual  td- 
ways  attach^  himself  to  each  of  us  immediately  on  our  leaving  the  boat^ 
pointing  out  the  best  road,  and  taking  us  by  the  hand  or  arm  to  help  us 
over  the  streams  of  waiter  or  fissures  in  the  ieie»  and  attending  us  w:hecever 
we  went  during  our  stay  on  shore. 

The  daj  proving  extremely  fine  and  pleasant,  every  thing  assumed  a 
diflerent  appearance  from  tlmt  at  our  former  visit,  and  we  passed  some 
hours  on  shore  very  agreeably.  About  half  a  mile  inland  of  the  tents^ 
and  situated  iipdn  the  nsiirg  ground  beydnd  the  swamps  and '  pbnds  before 
mentioned,  we  found  the  ruins  of  several  winter  haMtations,  which  upon 
land  so  low  as  Igloolik,  formed  very  conspicuous  objects  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  to  sea-ward.  These  were  of  the  samie  circular  add  dome-like 
form  as  the  snow-huts,  but  built  with  much  more  durable  i{Katerials ;  the 
lower  part  or  foundation  being  off  stones,  and  the  rest  of  the  various  1>ones 
of  the  whale  mid  walnis,  gradually  incKning  inwards  and  meeting  at  the 
top.    Tlie  crevices,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  outside,  were  then  covered 
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18^.  y^f^  turf  which,  with  the  additioniftl  coating  of  snow  in  the  winter,  seires 
rto  exclude  the  cold  air  very  effectually.  The  entrance  is  towards  tiie  sonth, 
and  consists  of  a  passage  ten  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  two  in  height 
and  breadth,  built  of  flat  slabs  of  stone,  having  the  same  external  covering 
as  that  of  the  huts.  The  beds  are  raised  by  stones  two  feet  from'  liie 
ground,  and  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  apartment  at  the  inner  end, 
and  the  windows  and  a  part  of  the  roofs  had  been  taken  away  for  the  con- 
venience of  removing  their  furniture  in  the  spring.  It  was  a  natural  infe- 
rence from  the  nature  of  these  habitations  that  these  pe<^e,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  them,  were  constant  residents  on  this  spot,  which  indeed  seemed 
admirably  calculated  to  afibrd  in  luxurious  profusion  all  that  constitutes 
Eisquimaux  felicity.  This  however  did  not  afterwards  prove  to  be  absolutely, 
the  case  ;  for  though  Igloolik,  (as  perhaps  the  name  may  imply,)  is  certainly 
one  of  their  principal  and  favourite  rendezvous,  yet  we  subsequently  found 
the  island  entirely  deserted  by  them  at  the  same  season. 

In  every  direction  around  the  huts  were  lying  innumerable  bones  of  wal- 
ruses and  seals,  together  with  skulls  of  dogis,  bears,  and  foxes,  on  many  of 
which  apart  of  the  putrid  flesh  still  remaining  sent'  forth  the  most  oflen- 
sive  effluvia.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  also  a  number  of  human 
skulls  lying  about  among  the  rest,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  huts ;  and  were 
somewhat  inclined  to  be  out  of  humour  on  this  account  with  our  new 
friends,  who  not  only  treated  the  matter  with  thie  utmoist  indifference,  but 
on  observing  that  we  were  inclined  to  add  soine  of  them  to  our  collections; 
went  eagerly  about  to  look  for  them,  and  tumbled,  perhaps  the  craniums  of 
some  of  their  own  relations,  into  our  bag  without  delicacy  or  remorse.  In 
various  other  parts  of  the  island  we  soon  after  met  with  similar  relics  no 
better  disposed  of ;  but  we  had  yet  to  learn  how  little  pains  these  people 
take  to  place  their  dead  out  of  the  reach  of  hungry  bears  or  anatomical 
collectors. 

We  found  here  a  very  abundant  vegetation,  which  is  much  favoured  by 
the  numerous  streamlets  and  ponds,  as  well  as  by  themanure  sdforded  by 
the  permanent  residence  of  the  Esquimaux  near  this  i^pot;  'In  some  places 
were  many  hundred  yards  of  square  space  covered  with  moss  of  a  beautiful 
soft  velvet-lik^  appearance,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour  such  as  I  never 
saw  before ;  and  perhaps  indeed  nmss  cannot  well  be  more  luxuriant.  As 
I  shall  have  abundant  opportunities  of  speaking  more  in  detaul  of  the  natural 
productions  of  this  island,  with  which  we  iiiifortunately  beeame  much  better 
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aeqiiaiiited  than  we  wished.  I  shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  the  minera-  ^^p* 
logieal  character  was  essentially  diiFerent  from  that  last  examined  to  the  w^rw 
southward,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  innumerable  fragments  of  thin 
schistose  limestone,  on  many  of  which  are  fossil  impressions,  and  in  others 
Ae  c-ellular  structure  usually  exhibited  by  madreporite.  For  the  reasons 
just  stated  I  shall  also  defer  speaking  of  the  geographical  position  of  Igloo- 
lik»  and  of  the  observations  now  made  here  on  the  tides ;  a  cursory  and 
unconnected  notice  or  two  on  this  subject  being  of  little  or  no  importance, 
where  more  ample  information  can  be  obtained. 

The  account  we  gave  of  our  visit  to  the  shore  naturally  exciting  the  Wed.  24. 
eitfiosity  and  interest  of  those  who  had  not  yet  landed,  and  the  ice  remain- 
ing unchanged  on  the  24th,  a  couple  of  boats  were  despatched  from  each 
ship  with  a  large  party  of  the  officers  lEmd  men,  while  the  ships  stood  off  and 
on.  On  the  return  of  the  boats  in  the  evening,  I  found  from  Lieutenant 
Reid  that  a  new  family  of  the  natives  had  arrived  to-day  finom  the  main- 
land, .  bringing  with  them  a  quantity  of  fine  salmon  «nd  venison,  of  which 
sonie  very  acceptable  samples  were  procured  for  both  ships.  Being  de- 
sirous of  following  up  so  agreeable  a  kind  of  barter,  I  went  on  shore 
the  next  morning  for  that  purpose,  but  could  only  procure  a  very  small  Tbur.  25. 
quantity  of  -fish  from  the  tent  of  the  new-comer,  a  middle-aged,  noisy,  but 
mnarkably  intelligent  and  energetic  man,  named  Toolemak.  After  some 
conversation,  we  found  from  this  man  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply 
of  ^h,  three  days  would  be  required  ;  this  prevented  my  putting  in  execu- 
tion a  plan  of  .going  out  to  the  {dace  where  the  fish  were  caught,  which  we  at 
first  uttderotood  to  be  near  at  hand.  We  therefore  ^employed  all  our  elo- 
quence in  endearouring  to  procure  a  supply  of  this  kind  by  means  of  the 
Equimaux  themselves,  in  which  we  at  length  so  far  succeeded  that  Toole- 
mak promised,  for  certain  valuable  considerations  of  wood  and  iron,  to  set 
out  on  this  errand  the  following  day. 

The  weather  being  remarkably  fine  and  pleasant,  we  amused  ourselves  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  paddling  about  in  canoes  in  a  small  lake,  and  soon  found 
Ihat  the.art  is  not  so  difficult  to  acquire  as  their  unsteadiness  at  first  inclines 
one  to  suppose.  A  great  deal  undoubtedly  depends  on  the  habit  of  keeping 
the  body  in  a  central  and  erect  position,  and  care  should  also  be  taken  to- 
avoid  touching  the  rim  of  the  hole,  because  this,  from  its  height,  acts  as  a 
lever  in  oversetting  die  canoe.  They  we  l^  no  means,  however,  so  *'  crank*' 
as  they  appear,  easily  coming  down  to  their  *'  bearings,"  but  dien  requiring 
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j^'  iionsiderdUle  force  to  press  thetai  fariiiber.  Hie  greatest  difieiiity  itf^.  expo* 
S^vw  liefiioed  in  the  management  of  them  was  to  prtmnt  **  broKbuig  to"  wiaea 
going  before  the  wind,  the  rower  sitting  so  near  the  oenlse  as  to  exert  hk 
power  to  great  disadvantage  in  taming  their  heads  in  ^any  dtrectton.  Pad^ 
Aing  head  to  wind  is  by  far  the  most'easy  and  jdeaaant  Nothing  is  moDe 
likely  to  overset  a  canoe  than  what  we  call  ''  cati^ing  a  ccab*'  wilii  the 
paddle,  which  is  therefore  to  be  carefully  avoided ;  but  I  believe  flwt  any 
seaman  might,  after  a  few  months'  pcactice;  render  himself  as  expert  as  the 
Esquimaux  in  the  management  of  these  frail  coracles,  at  least  for  every  pur* 
^  pose  to  which  they  are  commonly  applied. 

Shortly  after  I  returned  on  board  Captain  Lyon  made  the  signal  to  ''  com* 
municate  with  me,"  for  the  purpose  of  ofiering  his  services  to  accompany  our 
fisherman  on  his  proposed  journey,  attended  by  one  of  the  Hecla's  men;  to 
which,  in  the  present  unfav<mrable  stote  of  the  ice,  I  gladly  consented,  as 
the  most  likely  means  of  procuring  information  of  interest  dmiag  this  our 
unavoidable  detention.  I  therefore  gave  Captain  Lyon  an  Girder  to  this 
effect,  directing  ibis  attention  to  the  acquirement  of  geogeafdneal  and  natuial 
knowledge ;  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  occasioning  detention  to  the 
Expedition,  limiting  the  time  of  his  absence  to  the  morning  of  the  dOth^ 
Being  equij^ped  wi&  a  small  tent,  blankets,  and  four  days'  provision^  Ca^jitaiii 
Lyon  left  us  at  ten  P.M.,  wh^ilmade  sail  to  re-examine  the  margin  of  theice. 
Frid.  26.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  sleet  on  the  26th,  which  we  regretted  on 
Captain  Lyon's  account,  but  con^dered  favourable  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
iQe.  On  reaching  ihe  margin  of  the  floe  a  slight  diflbrence  was  perceptible 
as  to  its  extent  sear  ward,  whidi  was  to  be  attributed  to  ifts  bfeddng  off  by 
piece-meal,  an  operation  that  was  continually  though  sk>wly  going  on,  wfaile 
its  general  position  and  continuity  from  side  to  side  of  the  strait  remained 
as  before.  The  sea  was  still  entirely  free  from  drift  or  moving  iee  as  &r  4» 
we  could  distinguish  from  the  mast-head  in  clear  weather ;  and  we  now  begas^ 
to  remark  that,  nvjbenever  a  mass  was  sepaiated  from  the  fixed  floe,  it  drifted 
away  to  the  south-east  and  never  retomed.  The  consequence  was  that  &im 
portion  of  the  sea  was  at  all  times  uninounbered,  and  laof  e  constantly  and 
completely  navigaUe  than  any  part  of  tbe  polar  negions  iax  tfaas  latitode  wv* 
bad  ever  vidted*  Of  the  cause  of  this  extraoidinary  fact  we  were  as  yet 
entirely  igniHaat* 

In  the  aCt^nieon,  the  wind  coutinuiii^  to  the  north^^eastward  with  moisBt 
and  unpleaaeAt  weather,  we  etood  towards  Tern  latottd^  <a&d  a£ter  eending  a 
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bMi;  in  to  sound  alxMit  ike  heayy  ice  Hear  it,  made  fyst  in  i»x  fiafliaiBS^  at  ^^ 
the  diatattoe  of  one  mile  from  the  shore,  to  which  a  party  was  then  -de- 


apatdiod  to  exunine  this  little  spot.  They  found  it  oceupied  by  innumei^dila 
tan,  aad  Ibe*  eggs  and  young  of  that  bird  were  met  with  at  every  atepu  Ou 
tha  feMowhig  day,  a  number  of  officers  and  men  landed  from  each  ship  ta  Sat  27. 
procure  some  of  these  birds,  which,  after  ddnning  and  purging  them  im 
aalt  water,  were  considered  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  our  sea-pics; 
Flying  about  in  met  Bumbees,  tiiey  became  an  easy  prey  to  our  sports* 
men  by  the  boldness  with  which  they  came  down  in  defence  of  their  eggs 
aod  young.  A  little  Scotch  terrier  belonging  to  Lieutenant  Reid  was  the 
dbgect  of  their  particular  attack,  and  they  fearlessly  pounced  upon  him  two 
•ff  three!  at  a  time,  aaid  pecked  his  back  before  he  was  aware  of  it*  The  nest 
is  which  the  eggs  woe  deposited,  and  each  of  which  generally  contained 
two,  consisted  merely  of  a  small  indentation  in  the  ground  without  mnj 
down,  feathe(Kr»  or  other  materials.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is  a  brownish- 
gaeen,  wltti  dwck  brown  irregular  spots  all  over  ihem,  but  in  the  same  nest 
one  is  sametimas  much  more  green  thui  the  other,  so  that  it  mig^t  be  taken 
for  the  egg^  of  a  different  binL  Three  eggs  were  rarely  met  with  in  the 
9ame  neat.  Beaides  these  we  found  a  great  many  ducks'  eggs,  supposed  to 
be  those  of  the  eider  from  the  down  which  formed  the  nest,  and  which  was 
uauaHy  laid  between  two  stones.  These  eggs  had  been  still  more  numerous 
than  at  present ;  for  the  Esquimaux,  knowing  the  season  in  which  they  wocdd 
be  in  parleetioB,  had  already  been  before  us  on  the  island,  and  on  one  spot 
an  die  baadi  aboro  a  hundred  of  these  ^g-shells  were  lying,  as  a  memorial 
of  a  recent  feast.  In  some  of  the  ducks'  nests  we  found  springes  or  snares 
for  catching  the  aid  bird,  confflstiRg'  of  thin  fiexible  strips  of  whale-bone, 
with  a»  running  eye  at  one  end  and  the  other  fastened  to  a  stone.  Some  odf 
tlii»e  ware  douUe,  the  nooses  being  laid  near  each  other  in  the  middle  off 
the  neat.  The  uaual  number  of  eggs  in  one  duck's  nest  was  two  or  three ; 
but  four  weie  found  in  a  single  instance.  We  had  taken  it  into  our  beads 
that  this  island  would  be  found  the  grand  breeding-place  pf  the  Larus  SaUm^ 
but  Plough  these  were  in  consequence  eagerly  looked  after,  <mly  a  single 
indiTidual  of  that  spaciea  was  seen  and  killed  by  Mr.  Elder ;  it  wns  flying 
hi  ccnapany  with  innumeaabie  tern. 

Tern  Idand  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  S^B. ; 
it  is  extvemely  naorow,  and  in  no  part  mote  than  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
feetabo^e the  level  of  the  sea.    Through  Hie  adddle  of  it  mna  a  lagoon 
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^^^^-  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  therefore  admitting  the  tide,  notwithstand* 
ing  which  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  fact,  that  an  immense  mass  of 
consolidated  dfift-snow  still  remained  undissolred  in  it.  This  circumstance 
may  perhaps  appear  too  trifling  to  have  been  noticed  in  so  particular  a  miuiner  i 
but  to  us  who  anxiously  watched  every  operation  connected  with  the  annual 
process  of  dissolution,  on  which  all  our  hopes  depended,  it  could  not  fail  to 
convey  an  impression  of  being  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  to  imply 
either  a  very  backward  summer  or  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  snow  in 
the  winter.  To  one  or  both  of  these  I  am  still  inclined  veiy  confidently  to 
attribute  it ;  for  in  the  locality  of  this  island,  low  and  open  as  it  is  to  the 
sun's  rays,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  more  extensive  open 
sea  than  any. known  in  this  latitude,  there  is  certainly  every  thing. that 
would,  a  priori,  have  been  considered  calculated  to  accelerate  rather  than  to 
retard  the  process  of  dissolution.  ■' 

The  mineralogical  character  of  this  islet  is  similar  to  that  of  Igloolik.;  but 
among  the  pieces  of  limestone  of  which  it  is  principally  composed,  lumps  of 
granite,  gneiss,  hornblende  and  mica-slate  were  also  numerous,  and  I  picked 
up  a  piece  of  common  iron  pyrites.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vegetation  also 
in  some  parts,  and  our  plant-collectors  derived  considerable  amusement  from 
their  walk.  We  observed  a  number  of  roots  of  scurvy-grass  (cockUarid 
fenestrataj  growing  on  the  beach  where  nothing  else  would,  but  the  leaves 
were  as  yet  scarcely  developed,  and  therefore  of  no  service  to  us.  Some 
Esquimaux  circles  of  stones  were  observed  in  two  or  three  places  on  the 
island,  which  shewed  that  they  occasionally  resort  to  it ;  but  it  is  not  much 
frequented  by  them. 

Having  seen  all  that  this  little  spot  produced,  we  sailed  over  to  the  eastern 
islands,  three  of  which  are  conspicuous  as  forming  one  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  strait,  and  are  laid  down  with  extraordinary '  precision  in  Ewerat's 
chart  already  inserted  in  this  narrative,  (No.  3.)  These  islands,  which  I 
named  the  Calthokpe  Islands,  out  of  respect  to  Lord  Calthorpe,  had 
attracted  our  attenljon  by  two  of  them  appearing  at  a  distance  to  be  of  the 
primitive  formation,  which  had  for  some  time  forsaken  us.  Finding  that  a 
great  deal  of  ice  had  been  detached  and  drifted  away  since  our  last  attempt 
in  this  neighbourhood,  we  were  now  enabled  to  approach  the  middle  island  of 
the  three  as  near  as  the  depth  of  water  would  admit;  and  in  the  evening  made 
the  ships  fast  to  the  fixed  ice  in  twelve  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  a  long  mile 
from  the  shore.     The  depth  was  regular  and  the  bottom  good  in  every  part. 
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On  the  28th,  after  divine  ^rvice,  we  landed  on  the  middle  island,  which  l®^^* 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  gneiss  rock, .  and  in  every  respect  a  counter-  vJy>l/ 
part  of  Winter  Island  in  its  other  mineral  productions.  To  save  Iligliuk's  ^^'  ^^' 
credit,  who  had  described  these  islands  as  inhabited,  we  found  the  south 
end  covered  with  winter  huts,  of  precisely  the  same  kind  and  materials 
as  those  described  at  Igloolik,  but  so  overgrown  with  long  rich  grass 
as. to  indicate  their  having  been  two  or  three  years  deserted.  Number- 
less skulls  and  bones  were  lying  about  them  as  usual,  and  some  stone 
lamps  anH  glass  beads  had  also  been  left  among  the  ruins.  Leading  from 
the  huts  towards  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  was  a  curious  path  made 
by.  the  natives,  two  feet  in  width,  and  formed  by  removing  the  stones  in 
places  where  they  were  naturally  abundant,  and  where  the  ground  was  bare,' 
by  [facing  two  regular  and  parallel  rows  at  that  distance  apart.  The  only 
conjecture  we  could  form  respecting  the  use  of  this  artificial  road  was  that  it 
might  be  intended  for  a  deer-path,  (those  animals  preferring  a  regular  or 
beaten  track  to  any  other,)  by  which  means  the  Esquimaux  might  perhaps 
kill  them  from  their  usual  ambush  of  stones.  From  the  top  of  this  island, 
which  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  we  obtained  a  commanding  view 
and.  good  angles  of  all  the  surrounding  lands.  -  Immediately  to  the  eastward 
appeared.a  piece  of  low  land  that  seemed  insular,  with  a  great  extent  of 
coast  of  the. same  kind  at, the  back  of  it,  whidi  we  could  trace  till  lost  in  the 
distance.  .  Only  two  islands  of  the  four  more  immediately  forming  this  group 
are  of  the  high  and  rugged  primitive  formation,  the  outer  one,  which  from  the 
quantity  of  sea-weed  floating  near  it,  we  distinguished  by  the  name  of  TangU 
Island^ .  being  low  and  of  the  same  character  as  Igloolik,  with  much  shoal 
water  about  it.  Large  flocks  of  long-tailed,  king,  and  eider  ducks  were  about 
these  islands, .  but  all  too  wild  to  be  approached,  and  we  procured  no  game 
by-  this  visit  to  the  shore. 

It  blew  fresh  from  the  eastward  during  the  night,  with  continued  rain,  all  Moo.  29. 
which  we  considered  favourable  for  dissolving  and  dislodging  the  ice,  though' 
very  comfortless  for  Captain  Lyon  on  his  excursion.  The  weather  at  length 
clearing  up  in  the  afternoon,  I  determined  on  beating  to  the  eastward,  to  see 
if  more  of  the  land  in  that  direction  could  be  made  out  than  the  unfavourable 
position  of  the  ice  would  permit  at  our  last  visit.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
directed  Lieutenant  Hoppner  to  stand  over  to  Igloolik  in  the  Hecla,  to  see  if 
Captain  Lyon  had  returned,  and  if  not,  to  leave  an  officer  with  a  small  party 
at  the  tents^  with  signals  to  announce  his  arrival.     The  Fury  then  made  sail 
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'SJ:   «d  rtood  to  the  e»tward»  enooMternig  the  »«l  steengtti  of  tidB  Off  Ae 
sauth-west  point  of  Tangle  Island,  and  aeon  after  a  gteat  quantily  of  heaajr 


drift  ice  aj^wrentljr  not  long  detecbed  from  aome  land.  In  eiidMirouiimg  te 
lieat  between  tkis  and  the  island,  whieh  is  Tesy  ahoal  on  tfask  aidev  ve 
giadually  decreased  our  soundings^  erery  tack,  till  we  had  only  fmr  fttthoms 
ttul  a  half,  at  tlie  distance  of  a  full  mile  from  the  fihore.  To  a^oid  the  risk 
of  grounding  ia  this  rapid  tide-way,  we  were  then  obliged  to  bear  «way  fw 
a  narrow  ^  neek  "  to  leeward,  through  which  the  ship  waa  at  length  fivcedw 
and  we  soon  got  into  dear  water  beyond. 
Tues.  30.  Advancing  to  the  eastward  during  the  night  we  again  came  to  quandtiea 
of  loose  ice  on  the  morning  of  the  3CNli»  through  which  we  sailed  iom  sttreral 
hours.  This  ice  was  of  the  heavy  ^*  Immmoeky"  kind,  but  all  m  sohiH  de- 
tached  masses,  the  natural  eft^ct  of  the  strongs  current  by  wUchr  it  ww  heie 
hurried  to  and  fro.  My  ol]ject  in  endeavouring  to  examme  as  much  as  pee* 
sible  of  the  land  in  this  direction,  was  not  confined  simply  to  a  gBneral  dcaiie 
of  increasing  our  geographical  knowledge  by  all  the  meana  within  our  neadi^ 
but  extended  also  to  a  possibility  of  our  being  obliged  after  alL  to  punnie  tte: 
circuitous  route  round  Keiyuk*tanruoke,  should  unforeseen  ohataelea  eT^estUf- 
ally  oppose  our  progress  to  the  westward,  thmu^  the  more  ^ect  dnmnel 
now  befinre  us^  It  was  not  without  extreme  uMwrtification  thefelbie  Ant  we- 
once  more  found  the  unfavoumble  state  of  the  ice,  combining  with  the  uni-^ 
fom  lowness  of  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  baffle  all  omr  endniraiia» 
in  f>orsuit  of  this  object.  Having  before  eight  A.M.  beaij  oblijged  to  hoaane: 
to  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  the  ice,  we  coukl  distinguish  what  wsr 
considered  the  extreme  point  of  land  stoetehing  as  far  av  a  N.^E.  bear* 
ing,  and  to  the  eastward  of  this  was  an  af^parent  ofKuing  occnpying^ 
about  four  points  of  the  compnaus.  Next  to  the-  southward  was  a  huge 
smooth-topped  portion  of  low  land  that  appeared  insular,  bnt  so  choked  on 
every  side  with  ice  that  we  cotdd  not  get  nearer  to  it  than  Aree  or  four 
hsagues,  being  in  lat.  69""  26'  ^',  longitude,  by  chronometers,  Td''  19"  44", 
and  having  no  soundings  with  thirty  fothoms  of  line. 

The  <^ning  above  mentioned  appeared,  from  the  strengtli  and  direction 
of  the  tide,  to  be  that  which  must  be  pursued  in  any  atteiB|Mt  to  drcumnnri^ 
gate  Keiyuk-tarruoke  ;  but  the  unpromittng  stale  of  the  ice  in  this  diiection,. 
and  liie  precarioi»  nature  of  the  navigation,  on  aeoount  of  Ae  strong  tidea^ 
aiid  the  shelving  character  of  the  limda,  did  not  ofier  any  aiMOttvagem«nl  to 
make  diat  attempt  while  a  chance  renmined  of  effecting  the  mote  difoct  paa« 
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To  tke  letter  therefore  oor  hopes  and  expectations  were  now  le-di-  ^**** 
rected,  if  indeed  it  could  be  said  that  they  had  erer  been  placed  elsewhere ;  \J^ 
and  I  iletemiined  to  aroid,  if  possible,  the  entanglement  o^  the  Fury  among 
die  ice  which  now  surrounded  her  on  every  side,  and  to  stand  back  to 
Igloolik  to  hear  what  information  Captain  Lyon's  journey  might  have  pro- 
cured for  us.  Before  we  could  get  into  tolerably  clear  water,  however,  we 
had  to  run  several  miles  to  the  southward,  and  then  hoping  to  sail  without 
fiuther  incumbrance  shwped  a  direct  course  for  Igloolik. 

The  wind  proved  ligkt  and  variable  during  the  night,  with  continued  fog ;  Wed.  3L 
so  lihat  on  the  morning  of  "die  31st,  when  we  were  wholly  ignorant  in  whirt 
directioii  the  tides  had  been  taioKg  us,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  sur« 
founded  by  a  great  body  of  heavy  ioe,  which  seemed  to  have  been  brought 
about  us  almost  by  the  efibct  of  magic,  for  the  ship  had  long  ceased  to  move 
through  the  water,  though,  by  the  rapid  chai^  of  soundings,  quickly  dtering 
her  position  over  the  ground.     In  a  few  minutes  there  was  barely  room  for 
turning  the  ship  round,  and  we  therefore  made  her  fost  to  a  heavy  floe,  a 
mile  or  two  in  circumference,  when  the  fog,  partially  dearing  away  for  a 
short  time,  discovered  to  ins  Tangle  Island  four  or  five  miles  to  title  westward^ 
and  the  open  sea  one  mile  to  the  southward,  or  direcdy  to  /  windward  of  us^ 
At  half-past  eight  A.M.  the  ice  slackening  round  the  floe,  we  furled  sails  and 
began  to  warp  towards  ^  open  water.    While  thus  employed  we  continued 
to  drift  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  idiand,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  to  drive  be^ 
tw^een  Ais  and  the  next  one  to  the  eastward,  decreasing  the  soundings 
regulaily  from  twenty-five  to  thirteen  fathoms  in  the  course  of  the  day.    We 
continued  our  work  till  dlgfat  P.M.  When,  after  eleven  hours  of  incestsanit 
insertion  and  the  most  indement  weather,  and  just  as  we  had  got  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  clear  water,  a  body  of  loose  ice  came  drifting  down  with 
the  tide  and  enclosed  us  more  effectually  than  at  first.     The  wind  was  n^w 
increasing  to  a  gale  from  the  south-east,  and  the  ship  beginning  to  drive 
faster  between  the  islands ;  but  having  made  every  thing  as  snug  as  circom* 
stances  would  permit,  and  prepared  to  unship  the  rudder  in  case  of  her  tak« 
ing  the  ground,  we  could  do  nothing  but  quietly  await  the  result.    The  nigbt» 
however,  Aough  a  most  inclement  and  anxious  one,  afforded  our  pec^pie  all 
Ibe  rest  they  so  much  required ;  for  by  a  providential  concurrence  of  eircum-* 
stances,  we  had  been  brought  into  our  present  dilemma  on  the  xmly  side  of 
IVmgle  Iskad  which  is  not  shoid  and  dangerous,  and  the  lee  becomiiig 
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1822.    somewhat  choked  in  an  hour  or  two,  we  had  no  less  than  ten  f|ithoii|S  duriag 
the  night,  and  altered  our  position  very  little. 


Our  situation,  however^  was  still  a  very  precarious  one,  as  any  moYej[nexU 
of  the  ice  to  leeward  must  place  us  directly  between  the  points  of  the  islands^ 
where  the  breadth  did  not  exceed  a  mile,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  land 
the  passage  was  probably  a  shoal  one.  On  the  weather  clearing  up  on  the 
Thur.  1.  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  we  found  that  such  a  movement  was  just  about 
to  take  place,  the  passage  being  already  nearly  cleared,  and  the  ice  around 
the  ship  beginning  to  give  us  notice  of  some  alteration.  Sopn  after  a  favour- 
able slack  took  place,  when,  preferring  the  chance  of  sailing  to  that  of  driv* 
ing  through  the  unknown  channel,  which  there  was  no  time  to  sound,  we 
cast  off  and,  being  guided  by  the  leads  and  the  colour  of  the  water,  ran  safely 
through  in  live  fathoms  and  a  quarter,  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile 
from  Tangle  Island,  and  immediately  gained  the  open  sea  beyond.  Just  at 
this  time  we  observed  the  Hecla  standing  towards  us  and  re-joined  her  at  a 
quarter  before  eleven,  when  Captain  Lyon  came  on  board  to  communicate 
the  result  of  his  late  journey,  of  which  he  furnished  me  with  the  following 
account,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the  lands  he  had  seen,  as  far  as  the 
extremely  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  would  permit. 

July  25.  ^'  Accompanied  by  George  Dunn,  I  found  Toolemak  on  landing,  who 
welcomed  us  to  his  tent  in  which  for  two  hours  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
move  in  consequence  of  the  crowd  who  came  to  gaze  at  us.  A  new  deer- 
skin was  spread  for  me,  and  Dunn  having  found  a  corner  for  himself,  we 
all  lay  down  to  sleep,  not  however  until  our  host,  his  wife,  their  little 
son,  and  a  dog,  had  turned  in  beside  me  under  cover  of  a  fine  warm  skin,  all 
naked  except  the  lady,  who  with  the  decorum  natural  to  her  sex  had  kept  on 
a  part  of  her  clothes.  It  rained  incessantly  during  the  night  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  was  in  consequence  very  unfavourable  for  our  purposed  ex- 
pedition.  At  ten  A.M.  we  started  and  found  the  sledge  on  a  beach  near 
the  southern  ice.  Four  men  were  to  accompany  us  on  this  vehicle,  and  the 
good-natured  fellows  volunteered  to  carry  our  luggage.  A  Second  sledge 
was  under  .the  charge  of  three  boys  who  had  eight  dogs,  while  our  team 
consisted  of  eleven.  The  weather  ,was  so  thick  that  at  times  we  could  not 
see  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  us  but  yet  went  rapidly  forward  to  the  WNW., 
when,  after  about  six  hours,  we  came  to  high  bold  land  and- a  great  num- 
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ber  of  islands  of  reddish  granite,  wild  and  barren  in  the  extreme.    We  here    }^^^* 
found  the  ice  in  a  very  decayed  state  and  in  many  places  the  holes  and  £3- 


sures  were  difficult  if  not  dangerous  to  pass.  At  the  expiration  of  eight 
hours  our  impediments  in  this  respect  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
stop  our  farther  progress.  Dunn,  the  old  man  and  myself  therefore  walked 
oyer  a  small  island,  beyond  which  we  saw  a  sheet  of  water  which  precluded 
any  farther  advance  otherwise  than  by  boats.  At  about  three  miles  west  of 
this  were  two  blufis  separated  by  an  apparent  strait  of  half  a  mile  in  wndth, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  lay  a  flat  field  of  ice  over  which  was  land  in  the 
distance.     The  old  man  gave  the  name  of  Khemig  to  the  two  bluffs. 

*•  In  the  hope  that  the  morning  would  prove  more  favourable  for  our  see- 
ing the  land,  the  only  advantage  now  to  be  derived  from  our  visit  since  the 
fishing-place  was  not  attainable,  it  was  decided  to  pass  the  night  on  one  of 
the  rocky  islands.  The  Esquimaux  having  brought  no  provision  with  them, 
I  distributed  our  four  days'  allowance  of  meat  in  equal  proportions  to  the 
whole  party,  who  afterwards  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  rocks,  having  merely 
a  piece  of  skin  to  keep  the  rain  from  their  faces.  In  this  comfortless  state 
they  remained  very  quietly  for  eight  hours.  Our  little  hunting-tent  just 
held  Dunn  and  myself,  although  not  in  a  very  convenient  manner,  but  it 
answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  us  dry  except  from  a  stream  of  water  that 
ran  under  us  all  night. 

"  The  morning  of  the  27th  was  rather  fine  for  a  short  time,  and  we  saw  27. 
above  thirty  islands,  which  I  named  Coxe's  Group,  varying  in  size  from  one 
hundred  yards  to  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  Two  deer  were  observed  on 
the  northern  land  which  was  called  Khead-laghioo  by  the  Esquimaux,  and 
Toolemak  accompanied  Dunn  in  chase  of  them.  One  was  killed  by  the 
latter  as  he  informed  me,  in  consequence  of  the  old  man's  lying  behind  a 
stone  and  imitating  the  peculiar  bellow  of  these  animals,  until  it  was  led  by 
its  curiosity  to  come  within  a  short  gun-shot.  On  crossing  to  bring  over  our 
game  we  found  the  old  Esquimaux  had  skinned  and  broken  up  the  deer 
after  his  own  manner,  and  my  companions  being  without  food  I  divided  it 
into  shares.  The  entrails  and  paunch  I  was  about  to  leave  on  the  plain,  but 
was  reminded  by  the  anxious  looks  of  the  natives,  that  these  oi&ls  are 
described  by  Crantz  as  delicacies,  under  the  name  of  Nerobka,  or  "  the  eat- 
able," an  appellation  which  also  distinguishes  them  at  Igloolik.  I  accord* 
ingly  assigned  these  choice  morsels  to  a  young  man  of  our  party  who  bore 
them  ofi^in  triumph. 
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1^23;  it  ;^nying  on  tiie  ice  a sldsL  waos  taken  fiom  the  sledge  b^  a  seat,  and  weidt 
squatted  down  to  a  repast  .which  was  qititci  new  to  me.  In  teik  miaiites  thu 
natives  had  picked  the  deer's  bones  so  elean  that  even  tfie  himgry  dogs  disi* 
dained  to  gnaw  them  a  second  time.  Dunn  and  myaeU  made  oui!  breakfinaf 
on  a  choice  slice  cut  from  the  spine,  and  found  it  so  good,  the  wind-pipe  ii> 
particular,  thai:  at  dinner-time  we  preferred  the  same  food  to  otur  share  0£  the 
preserved  meat  which  we  had  saved  from  the  preceding  night.  Of  the  ne* 
rooka  I  also  tasted  a  small  portion  on  the  principle  that  no  man  who  wishefii 
to  conciliate  or  inquire  into  the  manners  of  savages  should  refuse  to  fa«e  aa 
they  do.  I  found  this  substance  acid  and  rather  pungent,  resembling  as  near 
as  1  could  judge  a  mUtaxrit  of  sorrel  and  radish  leaves.  I  conceive  Ihat  <tie 
acidity  recommendqi  it  to  these  people. 

''  As  we  sat  I  observed  the  musquitoes  to  be  very  numerous,  but  they  wescr 
lying  in  a  half  torpid  state  on  the  ice  and  incapable  of  molesting  ua.  % 
obtained  the  meridian  altitude  which  gave  the  lat  69"^  3&'  48"  N-  ;  Afr 
western  extreme  of  Igloolik  bearing  E.S.E.  about  fourteen  miles*  Soon>a£t4i 
noon  we  set  forward  on  our  return  and,  without  seeing  any  object  but  ihfi 
flat  and  decaying  ice,  passed  &om  land  to  land  with  our  fonner  eeleiit|ry 
dating'  through  large  pools  of  water  much  oftener  than  was  altogether 
agreeable  to  men  who  had  not  been  dasy  for  above  thirty  hours,  or  wana  fin 
a  still  longer  period.  Our  eleven  dogs  were  large  fine4ooking  animals,  ae4 
an  old  one  oi  peculiaj?  sagacity  was^  placed  at  theur  head  by  having  a  longer 
trace,  so  as  to  lead  them  over  the  safest  and  driest  places,  for  these  animab 
have  a  great  dread  of  water«  The  leader  was  instant  in  obeying  the  join 
of  the  driver,  who  did  naA  beat  but  repeatedly  talked  to  and  called  it  bj( 
name.  It  was  beautiful  to  oteierve  the  sledges  racing  to  the  same  objiee^ 
the  dogs  and'men  in  full  icry^  and  the  vehicles  splashing  through  the  wateir 
with  the  velocity  ^  iivi»hMbage  coaches. 

**  We  were  joyfully  welcomed  to  the  dwelling  of  Ooywra  whose  guest  I  waa 
now  to  become,  £(nd  thei  place  of  honour,  the  deer-skin  seat,  was  cleared  for 
my  reception.  H»'t«EO  wives,  Kairmaihkhiak  andiiwa-mi-nt,.  occupied  om^ 
end,  for  it  was  a^ouble  tent ;  while  at  the  o^)osite  extremity  the  parents  of 
the  senior  wif&  were  established.  The  old  mother  Now^kU-ySo  assisted  the 
yoimg  women  m  pullTili^off  ouar  wet  clothies  and  boots,  which  latter  beigg  oi 
native  manufacture,  she  new  soled  and  mended  without  any  request  on  our 
side,  izonsidering  us  as  a  part  o£  the  family.  Our  knapsacks  and  clo&ea 
being  wet,  we  gladly  turned,  in  presence  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  visitors,  into 
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our  blonket-bagfi,  ivfcieh  had  bee^  better  presenred.    Bum  sAept  ita  the  litOe    ^^^- 
^tent  to  watch  our  goods,  and  I  had  a  email  particm  of  Oof  atrra^s  screened  off 


for  me  by  a  seal'fi  akm*  Tired  as  I  was,  sleep  was  denied  me ;  for  I  was 
4rirf^d  on  4be  onival  of  eadi  new  set  of  people  to  answer  their  questkms 
ma  to  how  I  pesnbly  could  have  got  into  the  bag,  the  maxoier  in  which  I  had 
wn^ped  it  nnind  me  for  warmth  leading  them  to  suppose  I  was  sewed  up 
in  it  My  host  and  his  wives  having  retired  to  another  tent  and  my  yisitoiB 
taking  eampasi^n  on  me,  I  went  comfortably  to  sleep;  but  at  midnight  was 
awakened  by  a  feeling  of  great  warmth,  and  to  my  surprise  found  myself 
i»i¥ered  by  a  large  deer^skin,  under  which  lay  my  friend,  his  two  wives,  and 
iliheir  favouriite  puppy»  all  fast  asleep  and  stark  naked.  Supposing  this  w»s 
all  according  to  rule,  I  left  them  to  repose  in  peace  and  resigned  myself  to 
sleep. 

''  On  risings  Durai  and  I  washed  with  soap  in  a  ponfl^  which  caused  great  28. 
specitlatiims  amongst  the  by-standers,  on  some  of  whom  we  afterwards  per- 
jGoxaied  miracles  m  the  tieanaing  way.  A  large  assemldage  being  collected  to 
hearme  taik  of  Neyuning-Eitaa,oir  Winter  Isbtnd,  and  to  see  us  eat,  the  women 
voluntoeaned  to  oook  Sm  us ;  and  as  we  prdferred  a  fire  in  the  open  air  to  their 
lamps,  the  good-natured  creatixres  sat  an  hour  in  the  rain  to  stew  some  yeni- 
8on  which  we  had  saved  !from  cnir  shares  of  the  deer.  The  fires  in  summer 
when  in  the  qpen  air,  are  generidly  made  of  bones  previously  well  rubbed 
with  bhibber,  and  tlie  female  who  attends  the  cooking  chews  a  large  <piece, 
from  which,  as  she  ecctiacts  the  oil,  ^he  spurts  it  on  the  flame.  At  our  meals 
I  fouied  every  person  muc^  pleased  with  biscuit,  which  was  mipposed  to  be 
the  dried  flesh  of  the  nnisk  ox  fay  those  who  had  ne^^or  seen  that  animal, 
and  k  was  wit^  gr^Kt  ^iifllcidty  I  expiained  that  it  was  made  from  the  seeds 
of  a  litde  tree  and  pounded  to  its  presenft  state* 

''  After  noon,  as  I  lay  half-asleep,  a  man  came  and,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  desired  Dunn  to  fidlow«  He  led  to  a  teat  which  from  the  stillness 
within  I  conjectured  was  untenanted.  Several  men  stood  near  the  door ; 
and  on  entering  I  found  eighteen  women  assembled  and  seated  in  regular 
order,  with  the  saueis  in  front.  In  the  centre  near  the  teat>^pole  stood  two 
men  who,  whea  I  was  seated  on  a  large  stnae,  walked  slowly  round  and  one 
began  dancing  in  €he  usual  manner  to  the  faivourite  tune  of  '  Amna  aya** 
The  second  person^  as  I  soon  fonad,  was  the  dancer*«  assistant,  and  when 
the  principal  had  peetty  well  eshaiKted  himseU;,  he  walked  gravely  up  to 
him  and,  takiag  his  bead  between  his  bands,  perfarmed  a  ceremony  eaBed 

8  P  8 
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*^^^-    Kob-nik,  which  is  rubbingr  noses,  to  the  great  amazement  and  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  whole  company.    After  this,  as  if  much  refreshed,  he  re* 


.sumed  his  performance,  occasionally  however  taking  a  koonik  to  enliven 
himself  and  the  spectators.  The  rub^c,  if  I  may  be  excused  the  expression^ 
was  at  length  brought  forward  and  put  in  the  place  of  the  first  dancer,  who 
rushed  out  of  the  tent  to  cool  himself.  In  this  manner  five  or  six  couples 
exhibited  alternately,  obtaining  more  or  less  applause  according  to  the  oddity 
of  their  grimaces.  At  length  a  witty  fellow,  in  consequence  of  some  whi»* 
pering  and  tittering  amongst  the  ladies,  advanced  and  gave  me  the  koonik^ 
which  challenge  I  was  obliged  to  answer  by  standing  up  to  dance,  and  my 
,nose  was  in  its  turn  most  severely  rubbed,  to  the  great  delight  of  all 
.   present.  . 

'^  Having  been  aa  patient  as  could  be  wished  for  above  an  hour,  and  being 
quite  overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the  crowded  tent,  I  made  a  hasty  retreat, 
after  having  distributed. needles  to  all  the  females,  and  exacting  kooniks  from 
^1  the  prettiest  in  return.  A  general  outcry  was  now  made  for  Dunn,  a  most 
quiet  north  countryman,  to  exhibit  also;  but  he,  having  seen  the  liberties 
which  had  been  taken  with  my  nose,  very  prudently  made  his  retreat,  anti* 
cipating  what  would  be  his  fate  if  he  remained. 

**  During  a  short  interval  of  fine  weather  we  hung  out  our  clothes  to  dry, 
and  the  contents  of  our  knapsacks,  instruments,  knives,  and  beads,  were 
strewed  on  the  ground  while  we  went  inland  to  shoot  a  few  ducks.  We  cau* 
tioned  no  one  against  thieving,  and  were  so  much  at  their  mercy  that  every 
thing  might  have  been  taken  without  a  possibility  of  detection,  yet  not  a 
single  article  was  found  to  have  been  removed  from  its  place  at  our  return. 
At  night  I  was  attended  by  the  same  bedfellows  as  before ;  the  young  puppy 
however,  being  now  better  acquainted,  took  up  his  quarteis  in  my  blanket* 
bag,  as  from  thence  he  could  the  more  easily  reach  a  quantity  of  walrus- 
flesh  which  lay  near  my  head,  and  I  was  awakened  more  than  once  by  find- 
ing  him  gnawing  a  lump  by  my  side.  . 
29.  ''  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  I  was  really  glad  to  find  that  the  ships  were 
not  yet  in  sight,  as  I  should  be  enabled  to  pass  another  day  amongst  the 
hospitable  natives.  While  making  my  rounds  I  met  several  others  who  were 
also  visiting,  and  Avho  each  invited  me  to  call  at  his  tent  in  its  turn.  Where- 
ever  I  entered  the  master  rose  and  resigned  his  seat  next  his  wife  or  wives, 
and  stood  before  me  or  squatted  on  a  stone  near  the  door.  I  was  then 
told  to  'speak!'  or  in  fact  to  give  a  history  of  all  I  knew  of  the  distant 
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tribe,  which  from  constant  repetition  I  could  now  manage  pretty  weU.  In  ^^^^' 
one  tent  I  found  a  man  mending  his  paddle,  which  was  ingeniously  made  of  w 
yarious  little  scraps  of  wood,  ivory,  and  bone,  lashed  together.  He  put  it 
into  ray  hands  to  repair,  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  kabloona  would  succeed 
much  better  than  himself.  An  hour  afterwards  the  poor  fellow  came  and  took 
me  by  the  hand  to  his  tent,  where  I  found  a  large  pot  of  walrus  flesh  evi-* 
dently  cooked  for  me.  His  wife  licked  a  piece  and  offered  it,  but  on  his 
saying  something  to  her  took  out  another,  and  having  pared  off  the  outside 
gave  me  the  clean  part,  which,  had  it  been  carrion,  I  would  not  have  hurt 
these  poor  creatures  by  refusing.  The  men  shewed  me  some  curious  puz- 
zles with  knots  on  their  fingers,  and  I  did  what  I  could  in  return.  The 
littie  girls  were  very  expert  in  a  singular  but  dirty  amusement,  which  con- 
sisted in  drawing  a  piece  of  sinew  up  their  nostrils,  and  #producing  the  end 
out  of  their  mouths.  The  elder  people  were  for  the  most  part  in  chase  of 
the  tormentors  which  swarmed  in  their  head  and  clothes ;  and  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  detaching  them  from  the  back,,  or 
such  parts  of  the  body  as  the  hands  could  not  reach.  This  was  the  rib  of  a 
seal,  having  a  bunch  of  the  whitest  of  a  deer's  hair  attached  to  one  end  of 
it,  and  on  this  rubbing  the  places  which  require  it  the  little  animals  stick 
to  it :  from  their  colour  they  are  easily  detected,  and  of  course  consigned, 
to  the  mouths  of  the  hunters. 

"  The  weather  clearing  in  the  afternoon  one  ship  was  seen  in  the  distance, 
which  diffused  a  general  joy  amongst  the  people,  who  ran  about  screaming 
and  dancing  with  delight."  While  lounging  along  the  beach  and  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  ship,  I  proposed  a  game  at  '  leap-frog,'  which,  was  quite  new 
to  the  natives,  and  in  learning  which  some  terrible  falls  were  made.  Even 
the  women  with  the  children  at  their  backs  would  not  be  outdone  by  the 
men,  and  they  formed  a  grotesque  party  of  opposition  jumpers.  Tired  with 
a  long  exhibition  I  retreated  to  the  tent,  but  was  allowed  a  very  short  re- 
pose, as  I  was  soon  informed  that  the  people  from  the  farthest  tents  were 
come  to  see  my  performance,  and  on  going  out  I  found  five  men  stationed 
at  proper  distances  with  their  heads  down  for  me  to  go  over  them,  which  I 
did  amidst  loud  cries  of  koyenna  (thanks). 

*•  As  the  ship  drew  near  in  the  evening  I  perceived  her  to  be  the  Hecla, 
but  not  expecting  a  boat  so  late  lay  down  to  sleep.  I  soon  found  my  mis- 
take, for  a  large  party  came  drumming  on  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  crying 
out  that  a  **  little  ship"  was  coming,  and  in  fact  I  found  the  boat  nearly  on 
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^f^  shore*  Ooyarra's  senior  wife  now  «iixioufily  hegged  to  tattoo  a  little 
figure  on  my  arm,  which  she  had  no  fioonar  tione  ^an  the  youngest  iodiflted 
on  making  the  same  mark  ;  wmA  while  all  aromd  were  rmiBing  about  and 
screaaning  in  ^e  greatest  confusion,  these  two  poor  ^creatures  sat  qnielly 
jdown  to  embellish  me.  When  the  boat  landed  a  general  rush  was  made  fw 
"the  privilege  of  carrying  our  things  -down  to  it  Awamnni,  who  owned  <be 
little  dog  which  slept  with  me,  ran  and  threw  him  as  a  present mto  the  boat; 
when  after  a  genera  koonik  we  pushed  off,  fully  sensible  «f  the  kind  hoch 
pitality  we  'had  received.  Toolemak  and  Ooyarra  came  4901  board  in  my  boat, 
in  order  to  pass  the  sight  and  receive  presents,  and  we  left  the  beach  imder 
thvee  hearty  cheers. 

''  Having  given  so  long  an  account  of  my  adv^ntwes,  it  is  high  tinve  to  turn 
to  obfectSiof  more^ importance  to  the  Expedition.  I  bad  found  the  ice  over 
which  we  passed  flat,  unhvoken,  but  much  decayed  into  holes.  The  ge* 
sieral  thickness  was  still  from  one  to  three  feet,  and  amongst  Uie  iriands 
much  greater,  owing  to  the  packing  incidental  to  tiie  rise  and  fall  of  die  tides. 
Astronomical  or  other  observations  for  £idng  the  position  of  the  land  cmdd 
not  be  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  we»lber,  ivi^di,  with 
the  kind  of  fatalily  that  bad  attended  all  my  excursions,  liad  'been  more  than 
<cffiually  severe  and  foggy*  I  had  seen  enough  to  awaken  curiosity  but 
nothing  to  satisfy  it ;  therefore  it  would  be  requisite  for  other  visits  to  be 
^  made  to  a  spot  to  which  the  Esquimaux  attached  some  importance.^* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

REMARKABLE    INSTANCE  OF  LOCAL  ATTRACTION  ON  THE    MAGNETIC   NEEDLES — OCCA^ 

8IONAL    SEPARATION    OF    A    PORTION     OF    THE    FIXED    ICE ^A    WHALE    KILLED— 

OTHER   CHARTS    DRAWN    BY    THE    ESQUIMAUX — ACCOUNT    OF    A    JOURNEY    TO  THE 

NARROWS   OP  THE   STRAIT DISCOVERY   OP    THE    SEA    TO    THE    WESTWARD— TOTAL 

DISRUPTION   OF  THE   ICE   AT   THE   EASTERN   ENTRANCE  OP  THE  STRAIT— A  SECOND 

t 

INSTANCE   OF  LOCAL   ATTRACTION   ON   THE   COMPASSES SAIL  THROUGH    THE   NAR^ 

ROWS,  AND  AGAIN  STOPPED  BY  FIXED  ICE — ^ACCOUNT  OF  SEVERAL  LAND  JOURNEYS 
AND  BOAT  EXCURSIONS — OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TIDES— CONTINUED  OBSTACLES 
FROM    FIXED    ICE. 

0 

1822.  The  information  obtained  by  Captain  Lyon  on  his  late  journey  with  the 
y^nJ  Esquimaux,  served  very  strongly  to  confirm  all  that  had  before  been  under* 
"^  stood  from  those  people,  respecting  the  existence  of  the  desired  passage  to 
the  westward  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  the  impossibility  of  Captaia 
Lyon's  proceeding  farther  in  that  direction,  combined  with  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language,  still  left  us  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  strait  in  question.  It  was  certain  however  that  it  lay  somewhere 
in  the  direction  to  which  we  had  already  been  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
looking,  and  that  its  eastern  entrance  was  still  occupied  by  many  miles  of 
fixed  and  therefore  impenetrable  ice ;  but  the  very  impediment  that  had 
arrested  Captain  Lyon's  progress,  as  well  as  our  own  daily  observations  on 
the  state  of  the  ice  near  its  outer  margin,  appeared  to  offer  a  considerable 
hope  that  this  obstacle  must,  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  very  soon  dis« 
appear,  even  by  the  gradual  process  of  dissolution,  if  it  were  not  more  speedily 
removed  by  one  grand  and  total  disruption.  While  therefore  Captain  Lyon 
was  acquainting  me  with  his  late  proceedings^  we  shaped  a  course  for  Igloolik, 
in  order  to  continue  our  look-out  upon  the  ice,  and  made  the  tents  very  accu^^ 
rately  by  the  compass,  after  a  run  of  five  leagues,  when  the  Hecla  hauled 
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in-shore  to  pick  up  one  of  her  men  that  had  been  left  there  to  procure  game,    ^^^^• 
and  the  Fury  stood  towards  the  margin  of  the  ice. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  floe  the  weather  continuing  ex- 
tremely thick  with  hard  rain,  I  desired  Mr.  Crozier  to  set  the  extremes  of 
the  loom  hanging  over  Igloolik,  which  was  then  on  our  lee  quarter.  He  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  but  presently  afterwards  remarked  that  the  compasses, 
(both  Walkers  azimuth  and  Alexander's  steering,)  indicated  the  ship's 
head  to  be  S.W.,  which  was  about  the  middle  point  on  which,  but  a  few 
minutes  before^  he  had  set  the  loom  of  the  land  two  or  three  points  abaft 
the  beam.  Knowing,  by  the  true  direction  in  which  we  were  sailing, 
that  the  ship's  course  by  the  compass,  if  unaifected  by  any  foreign  local 
attraction,  should  have  been  about  east,  which  in  fact  the  needles  had  in- 
dicated previous  to  the  change  remarked  by  Mr.  Crozier,  I  tried  what  tap-, 
ping  with  the  hand,  the  usual  expedient  in  cases  of  mere  sluggishness, 
would  do,  but  without  producing  any  eifect.  Being  now  obliged  to  tack- 
for  the  ice,  we  carefully  watched  the  compasses  in  standing  off,  and  having 
sailed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  observed  them  both  gradually-  return  to 
their  correct  position.  Being  thus  satisfied  that  some  extraordinary  local  at- 
traction was  influencing  the  needles,  we  again  tacked  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, and  with  a  nearly  similar  result.  The  observations  were  then  continued 
on  one  or  two  successive  tacks,  the  ship  being  steadily  steered  upon  a 
given  point  by  some  object  a-head  ;  and  an  account  of  the  whole  is  here 
subjoined  in  one  connected  view.  The  observations  were  made  between 
six  and  nine  P.M.,  the  wind  being  moderate  at  east,  (true,)  the  weather 
very  rainy,  the  soundings  fifty-two  fathoms,  and  the  nearest  land  distant 
from  six  to  eight  miles.  The  space  sailed  over  during  the  time  the  changes 
were  taking  place  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Starboard  tack,  compasses  first  indicating  the  ship's  head  East,         then  changed  to  SW. 

Larboard    , NWbN         .  .  SW^W. 

Starboard  »,         .  .  East  .  SSE. 

Bore  away  to  endeavour  to  cross  our  original  track. 


▼    1       3.    ,  1  Alexanders  compass 
Larboard  tack  >^„  ,,  ^  "^ 

J  Walker's 


Starboard  „     both  compasses 

^    ,       ,         1  Alexander's 
larboarf  „    J^^^^.^ 


NWbN 

WbS. 

NW 

wsw. 

Fast 

sw^s. 

NW|N 

SWbWiW- 

NW 

SWbWiW. 

»  Q 

29a 
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August* 


Frid.  2. 


Starboard  tack,  both  compaases  .  •        .         NEbE-jE        •  £|£. 

Alexander's  a  minute  or  two  after  returned  to  NEbEjE,  and  Walker's  to  E^N. 

Alexander's  compass  was  placed  on  the  binnacle,  the  other  stood  about  five  feet  higher,  ia  its 
usual  place. 

In  order  to  follow  up  the  observations  on  this  phenomenon  oa  some  other 
day,  I  sent  a  boat  to  fix  a  flag  upon  the  ice,  by  way  of  marking  the  spot,  but 
the  margin  was  so  broken  up  [^that  it  was  impracticable  to  land  upon  it :  a 
light  buoy  was  therefore  moored  for  the  same  purpose,  though  with  little 
chance  of  retaining  its  station  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  water.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  when  the  wind  and  weather  obliged  us  to  keep 
more  to  the  northward,  the  compasses  were  not  thus  influenced  *• 

The  weather  clearing  up  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  we  found  that  a  strip  of 
ice  about  half  a  mile  in  width  had  been  lately  separated  fcom  the  fixed  ice, 
but  ths  to  our  impatience  appeared  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.  Conr 
aideraUe  ''streams"  and  ''  patches"  were  also:  drifting  along  the  maj^ia 
during  the  day,  and  we  were  employed  in  beating  through  them  in  order  to 
make  fast  to  the  floe,  the  weather  being  unfavourable  for  keeping  under  way. 
In  die  evening  we  secured  the  ships  to  the  ice,  being  in  twenty-three  fa* 
thorns  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Tem  Island.  Fo£ 
devenl  hours  in  the  course  of  this  day,  there  was  something  in  the  atmo* 
sphere,  whic^  distorted  objects  into  very  curious  shapes.  The  principal  fear 
ture  in  this  phenomenon  was  a  constant  waving  tremulous  motion  neair  the 
horizon,  causing  the  whole  body  of  ice  to  .i^pear  at  times  as  if  turning  round, 
and  making  one  almost  giddy  to  look  steadfiastly  at  it.  The  distant  land  waa 
sometimes  flattened  down  so  as  to  appeac  like  a  single  thick  black  line  upon 
the  horizoa ;  then  again  it  would  assume  a  shape  of  this  kind. 


while  its  real  outline,  when  not  thus  distorted,  was  this. 


•    *  The  ^ts  near  whic}i  thia  looalattractioii  was  found  are  designated  on  the  chart  by  this 
mark  0* 
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The  tremuldus  appearance  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  very  cammon  phe«    ^^^' 
nomenon  in  the  Polar  Seas.     Such  indeed  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ex* 


traordtnary  and  variable  terrestrial  refraction,  and  the  consequent  uncertainty 
witii  respect  to  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  that  observations  made  by  the  horizon 
•of  the  sea,  even  when  wholly  free  from  ice,  cannot  be  depended  on  within 
two  or  thi?ee  minutes.  There  is  however  practically  litde  or  nothing  to  re- 
gret on  this  account,  from  the  almost  constant  opportunities  that  occur  in 
these  seas  of  resorting  to  the  more  accurate  method  of  observation  by  artifi- 
cial liorizons. 

The  wind  backing  by  the  N.E.  to  N.N.W.  during  the  night,  we  had  on  Sat  3. 
«the  3d  a  clear  and  pleasant  day  which,  as  the  ice  remained  in  the  same  state 
,BS  before,  induced  us  to  pay  another  visit  to  Tern  Island.  We  here  found 
4he  scurvy^grass  so  much  improved  in  luxuriance  that  a  number  of  men  froDi 
each  ship  were  employed  all  day  in  picking  it  for  the  purpose  of  boiling 
with  0ttr  pea-soup.  Every  body  seemed  to  agree  that  the  taste  of  this  plant 
somewhat  resembled  turnip-tops,  but  it  possesses  it  in  a  very  small  degree, 
•and  wfaaterer  may  be  its  anfi-scorbutic  qualities  has  little  or  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  to  ihe  palate.  The  leaves  were  in  general  numerous,  but  not  exceed- 
ing two^eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  many  tufts  there  was  nothing 
hut  the  flower  and  stalks ;  but  these  as  well  as  the  root  were  all  committed  to 
»ur  cappers,  being  the  only  general  supply  of  the  kind  obtained  during  this 
Toyage.  The  tern  had  now  almost  entirely  deserted  the  island,  and  we  saw 
Jio  other  birds  except  a  flock  or  two  of  phalaropes  and  a  few  silvery  gulls. 

In  the  evening  the  wind  having  settled  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
which  was  directly  upon  the  ice,  I  ordered  the  ships  to  be  got  under  way, 
ior  the  .purpose  of  keeping  them  always  at  liberty  for  any  change  that  might 
soecur.  The  Fury  being  in  an  awkward  lee  bight,  we  had  to  send  a  kedge 
out  for  casting  ;  but  being  after  all  obliged  to  make  sail  on  an  unfavourable 
^tack  were  again  carried  into  the  ice,  which  was  now  in  so  thin  and  "  rotten" 
U'Btade,  that  the  ship  forced  her  way  several  hundred  y^rds  into  it  before  she 
stopped,  and  Iben  lay  'during  the  nigbt  thus  immoveably  though  quite  safely 
Iwset  The  Hecla  having  cleared  the  floe,  I  made  Captain  Lyon's  signal  to 
act  as  appeared  best  to  him  ;  and  he  accordingly  kept  under  sail  as  at  first 
intended. 

The  present  state  of  the  ice,  at  which  I  have  just  hinted,  served  no  less 
to  »excite  our  surprise  than  to  keep  alive  our  hopes  and  expectations.  Tlie 
spaces  occupied  respectively  by  ice  and  holes  were  about  equal ;  and  so 

2  Q  8 
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1822.    extensive  and  dangerous  were  the  latter,  that  Ihe  men  could  with  extreme 

tilv^'  difficulty  walk  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  ship  to  place  the  anchors,  and 
that  at  no  small  risk  of  falling  through.  The  shape  of  the  ponds  and  holes 
being  serpentine  and  various,  and  their  blue  colour  forming  a  striking  -  con- 
trast with  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  that  lay  on  the  ice,  gave  the  floe  when 
viewed  from  the  mast-head  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  fancy-patterns 
one  sometimes  sees  on  cloths  or  paper-hangings.  We  were  astonished  there- 
fore to  find  with  what  tenacity  a  field  of  ice,  whose  parts  appeared  thus  loosely 
joined,  still  continued  to  hang  together,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  die 
sw^ll  that  almost  constantly  set  upon  its  margin. 

Sun.  4.  The  weather,  which  had  for  several  hours  been  rainy  and  thick,  cleared  lip 
about  noon  on  the  4th,  in  consequence  of  the  wind  shifting  to  the  N.W., 
when  we  made  sail  from  the  floe  in  order  to  look  for  our  buoy,  and  to  con- 
tinue our  observations  on  the  magnetic  attraction  in  that  neighbourhood. 
After  making  several  tacks  as  near  the  place  as  the  bearings  of  the  land  and 
the  soundings  could  direct  us,  but  without  discovering  the  buoy,  we  were 
obliged  for  the  present  to  give  up  the  attempt ;  having,  to  our  great  satisfaic- 
-tion,  observed  a  floe  at  least  three  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth  just 
•detached  from  the  fixed  ice,  and  rendering  it  necessary  for  us  to  work  out  of 
its  way,  lest  it  should  force  us  towards  the  shore.  We  only,  therefore, 
'Waited  to  put  down  some  nets  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  then 
•hauled  round  the  floe.  A  quantity  of  shells,  among  which  were  a  few  of  the 
new  species  of  anemia  discovered  on  the  last  voyage,  with  some  shrimps  and 
ecAiTM,  were  all  that  we  could  thus  fish  up.  Having  cleared  the  end  of  the 
floe,  which  drifted  rapidly  away  and,  as  usual  here,  never  made  its  appiear- 
ance  afterwards,  we  made  the  ships  fast  to  the  fixed  ice  at  eight  P.M.,  having 
•by  the  late  disruption  made  considerable  progress  in  the  direction  of  the 
strait. 

Mod.  5.  At  nine  A.M.,  on  the  5th,  the  temperature  of  some  sea- water •  brought  up 
from  near  the  bottom  in  fifty-seven  fathoms,  was  32|°,  that  of  the  air  "being 
34°,  and  of  the  surface  30J°.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  former  was  found 
by  Mr.  Fisher  to  be  1.0286,  at  the  temperature  of  40°*.  What  made  the 
temperature  and  specific  gravity  of  the  sear  water  here  a  particular  object  of 
curiosity  was  the  fact  before  conjectured,  but  now  satisfactorily  confirmed, 

*  The  specific  gravity  of  the  surface-water  in  this  neighbourhood  will  be  found,  for  a  few 
days  about  this  time,  in  the  Meteorological  Abstract. 
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that  the  stream  or  current  sometimes  set  out  from  under  the  ice.  and  in  a  }^^^\ 

August* 

south-easterly  direction,  though  at  a  rate  considerably  varying  for  a  day  or 
two  together.  The  station  now  occupied  by  the  ships,  and  the  present 
clearness  of  the  weather,  enabled  U3  to  obtain  a  tolerably  distinct  view  of  the 
lands  to  the  westward ;  but  the  constant  fogs  and  rain  experienced  by  Cap- 
tain Lyon  on  his  late  excursion  rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  at  this  dis 
tance,  to  recognise  the  place  he  had  visited ;  and  the  observation  he  had 
obtained,  giving  the  latitude  much  to  the  southward  of  the  only  apparent 
opening  now  before  us,  threw  a  shade  of  mystery  over  the  unknown  passage, 
which  redoubled  our  impatience  to  examine  it. 

We  had  for  several  days  past  occasionally  seen  black  whales  about  the 
ships,  and  our  boats  were  kept  in  constant  readiness  to  strike  one,  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil,  in  which  endeavour  they  at  length  succeeded  this  morning. 
The  usual  signal  being  exhibited,  all  the  boats  were  sent  to  their  assistance, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  had  killed  and  secured  the  fish,  which 
proved  a  moderate-sized  one  of  above  ^'  nine  feet  bone,"  exactly  suiting  Qjv^r 
purpose.  The  operation  of  *'  flinching"  this  animal,  which  was  thirty-nine 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  occupied  most  of  the  afternoon,  each  ship  taking 
half  the  blubber  and  hauling  it  on  the  ice,  to  ''  make  off,"  or  put  into  casks. 
We  also  made  fires  on  the  ice,  in  order  to  boil  a  portion  of  the  blubber  into 
oil,  for  the  convenience  of  stowage  ;  but  this  method  being  found  a  wasteful 
one  until  it  is  left  several  days  to  drain,  we  boiled  only  a  hundred  and 
twenty  galloas  each,  and  then  put  the  rest  into  tanks  and  casks,  being  a 
supply  sufficient  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  latitude  of  our  present  station  was  69°  32'  10";  the  longitude,  by  chro- 
nometers, 81°  23'  06' ;  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  88°  06'  26";  and  the  vari- 
ation 86°05' 43"  westerly  ;  the  latter  phenomenon  having  considerably  increased 
since  our  last  observations.  In  the  course  of  the  night  Mr.  Ross  was. again 
fortunate  in  procuring  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  Larus  Sabiniy  out  of  a 
flock  of  forty  that  flew  past  the  ship  from  the  westward.  Mr.  Ross  remarked 
that  they  had  no  other  birds  in  company,  and  flew  high  as  if  migrating, 
but  afterwards  alighted  in  the  open  water  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  ice.  The  operation  of  ''flinching"  a  whale,  which  in  Davis's  Strait 
and  the  Greenland  Seas  collecte  a  large  assemblage  of  birds  about  the  ship 
had  not  the  same  effect  here,  five  or  six  of  the  Larm  Argentatus  being  all 
that  were  thus  attracted.  Fulmar  petrels,  the  usual  visitants  on  such  oc- 
casions, are  never  seen  here,  which  seemed  to  us   the  more  remarkable 
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l^^2.    lis  they  4iad  generailly  been  our  xompaoions  in  t»ost  oilier  ^rts  of  tbe  ptdar 
regions  that  we  had  visits.     We  had  to-day ^  for«  the  fint  time  ikiu 


mer,  «een  a  number  of  'white  wiMles  (debphinufs  diUoans)  near/Afe  ice ;  tet 
found  them  as  usaad  so  extremely  wary  as  to  elude  every  iendewvmir  to 
i^kelJhem,  though  the  boats  freqi;iently  made  the  aMempt,  this  being  tiie 
only  large  sea-animal  inhabiting  these  regions  which  we  had  never  yet 
taken. 

Tues.  6.      On  the  forenoon  of  the  6th  a  halo  wad  observed  Tound  the  sum,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  it  a  slightly-coloured  parhdion,  distant  from  1i»e  sun 

Wed.  7.  24"".  17.  Some  water,  brought  up  on  the  7th,  from  sixty  fl^thoms  or  near  the 
bottom,  was  at  the  temperature  of  31^.6,  tliat  of  the  suifaee  being  31^3, 
and  of  the  air  35"*.  As  soon  as  we  hiad  completed  the  stowage  of  Ae  Mub- 
ber,  and  washed  the  ships  and  people's  clothes,  we  cast  off,  taking  in  tow 
the  carcass  of  lihe  Whale  (technically  called  the  "  crang")  fot  our  friends  vii 
Igloolik,  and  with  the  intention  also  of  looking  for  the  buoy  that  had  been 
kid  -down  in  that  neighbouThood.  In  the  latter  uttempyt  we  agaiin  failed, 
the  buoy  having  probably  been  swept  away  by  the  drift-iee ;  nor  oonld  We 
afterwauds  hit  upon  the  exact  spot  where  the  attraction  on  the  needles  had 
been  observed.  The  Avind  dying  away  when  the  ships  were  off  tfhe  nortfe- 
east  end  of  the  island,  the  boats  were  despatched  to  tow  the  wtiale  oil 
shore,  while  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  went  a-h^ad  to  meet  some  of  the* 
canoes  that  were  paddling  towards  us.  We  soon  joined  eleven  of  them,  and' 
on  our  informing  the  Esquimaux  of  the  prize  the  boats  were  bringing  them, 
they  paddled  off  with  great  delight.  When  they  arrived  at  Ifee  spot  and 
had  civilly  asked  pcnnission  to  eat  some  of  it,  they  dfopped  tlieir  canoes 
astern  to  the  whale's  tail,  from  which  they  cut  off  enormous  lumps  of  fie^' 
and  ravenously  devoured  it;  after  which  they  followed  our  boats  in-shore,* 
where  liie  carcass  was  made  fast  to  a  mass  of  grounded  ice  for  their  futures' 
disposal.  In  the  mean  time  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  had  rowed  up  to  the 
station  formerly  occupied  by  the  tents,  which  however  we  now  found  whoHy 
deserted  by  the  natives,  who  had  left  only  a  sledge  or  two,  and  a  quantity  <i( 
blubber  here  and  there  under  the  stones  before  used  for  the  tents. 

Thur.8.  A  fresh  breeze  having  sprung  up  from  "the  southward,  we  stood  off  and 
on  for  ihe  night,  and  on  the  8th  again  made  the  ice,  in  wliich  no  change- 
was  perceptible.  We  hoped  however  that  som*  service  *would  be  done  us 
by  the  swell,  though  its  effects  would  only  be  rendered  apparei/t  when* 
the  wind  veered  to  the  westward.     This  taking  pflace  tm  ttie  following* 
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day,  we  had  the  aatUfaetion  of  3eeuig  another  large  "  patch"  from  one  to  }^^\ 
two  miles  ia  width  separated  from  the  fixed  ice,  and  soon  drifted  out  of  sight 
to  the  southeast.  As  we  made  several  tacks  off  the  island  next  to  the 
Qortbwaird  oi  Igloolik,  called  by  the  Esquimaux  Neerlo-Nakto,  two  canoes 
eayie  off  to  us>  in  one  of  which  was  Toolemak.  He  and  his  comfianions 
came  on  board  the  Fury,  whe&  I  employed  him  for  a  couple  of  hours  ia 
drawing  a  chart  of  the  strait.  ToiJemak,  though  a  sensible  and  inteUigent 
loaa,  we  soon  found  to  be  no  draftsman,  so  that  his  performance  in  this 
way,  if  taken  alone,  was  not  a  rery  intelligible  delineation  of  the  coast* 
By  dint  however  of  a  great  deal  of  talking  on  his  part,  and  some  exercise 
of  patience  on  ours,  we  at  length  obtained  a  copieous  verbal  illustraiiaa  of 
his  sketch,  which  confirmed  all  our  former  aK^counts  respecting  the  existeace 
of  a  passage  to  the  westward  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  aad  the 
large  extent  of  the  land  called  Keiyuk-tarruoke  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
9trait.  The  word  Khernig  he  applied  either  to  the  strait  or  to  scmie  place  about 
its  shores,  as  he  had  before  done  to  Captain  Lyon ;  hut  the  weather  was  at 
this  time  unfortunately  too  thick  to  allow  of  his  pointing  out  the  exact  di- 
lection  in  which  this  interesting  spot  lay.  Thi»  piece  of  information  was, 
just  at  the  mojOMnt,  desirable  only  a3  a  matter  of  extreme  curiosity  and 
almost  painful  interest,  as  it  was  certain  that  the  passage  was  at  present 
inaccessible  to  ships  on  account  of  the  ice.  TooleracUc  also  agreed  with  our 
other  Esquimaux  informants  in  stating,  that  from  the  coast  of  Akkoolee  no 
land  i&  visible  to  the  westward ;  nor  was  any  ever  heard  of  in  tiiat  dicection 
by  the  Esquimaux*  This  fact  they  uniformly  assert  with  a  whine  of  soirow^ 
meaning  thereby  to  intimate  that  their  knowledge  and  resources  are  dieie 
both  at  an  end.  Toolemak  represented  the  coast  of  Keiyuk-tarmoke  as 
abounding  with  whales  and  narwhals*  and  repeatedly  mentioned  that  ice* 
bergs  were  seen  on  its  northern  side,  as  before  desmbed  by  Okotook.  The 
only  actual  addition  to  our  former  information  ^vas>  respeciing  some  Esqui-^ 
maux  inhabiting  an  island  of  considerably  size,  at  a  greai;  distance  to  the 
eastward  or  north-east.  These  people  they  call  by  the  name  of  SeM4^ 
mc'QO,  a  general  term  by  which  they  distingui^dbt  all  Esquimanx  not  belongs 
ing  to  their  own  tribe,  and  of  whom,  with  their  accustomed  ael&conceit, 
thej  invariably  speak  with  undisguised  contempt.  It  is  remarkable  thai 
even  the  natives  of  Southampton  Island,  notwithstanding  theiir  furoxinuity  tf^ 
the  continental  coast,.  com«  under  this  denomination, ;  there. being: no  inter-* 
course  whatever^  as  far  as  we  could  learn*.. between  the  two^tsibesr. 
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A^^ust  ^^®  ^^^P^  being  close  to  the  edge  of  the  floe  in  the  evening,  I  directed 
^-^^r^*  them  to  be  made  fast ;  but  the  boat  that  went  to  make  holes  for  the  ice- 
anchors^  returning  with  the  information  that  the  ice  was  in  too  **  rotten'*  a  state 
to  hold  them,  we  ran  the  ships  into  the  floe  under  all  sail,  where  they  easily 
made  a  dock  for  themselves,  and  remained  quietly  for  the  night,  which 
proved  extremely  fine  and  clear.  A  number  of  shrimps,  echiniy  and  other 
marine  insects  were  brought  up  in  a  net  from  the  bottom. 
Sat.  10.  Some  water  brought  up  on  the  10th  from  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms  was  at 
the  temperature  of  32°,  that  of  the  surface  being  the  same,  and  of  the  at- 
mosphere 40°.  In  the  evening  we  made  sail  and  ran  along  the  margin  of  the 
ice,  and  soon  after  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  another  large  floe 
was  just  on  the  point  of  being  detached.  On  arriving  at  its  northern  end, 
we  found  that  it  still  wanted  a  little  to  complete  the  separation,  and  with  a 
view  of  a{^lying  the  requisite  force,  or  at  least  all  that  we  had  at  our  dis- 
posal, the  ships  were  made  fast  to  it  by  several  hawsers,  and  all  their  sails 
set  aback,  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  westward.  This  expedient  soon 
produced  the  desired  effect;  the  floe  beginning  to  disjoin  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  the  whole  of  it  then  drifting  away  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  an  hour,  so  that  at  midnight  we  were  enabled  to  cast  off  and  make  sail, 
to  windward  of  it. 

This  last  disruption,  while  it  gave  us  another  short  step  to  the  westward, 
allowed  us  also  to  approach  Neerlo-Nakto  as  near  as  the  soundings,  which  are 
here  quite  shoal,  would  permit ;  and  at  noon  on  the  1 1th  we  made  the  ships 
fast  to  the  ice  in  eight  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  small  lime-stones,  and  went 
on  shore  to  examine  the  productions  of  the  island,  and  obtain  a  more  exten- 
sive view  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  We  found  it  to  resemble  Igloolik  in 
its  general  character,  but  discovering  an  approach  to  the  primitive  formation 
not  perceptible  at  the  latter  island,  numerous  large  masses  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  quartz  appearing  on  the  surface  intermixed  with  the-fragments  of  lime' 
of  .which  it  is  principally  composed.  The  island  is  extremely  low,  and  its- 
surface  is  covered  with  numberless  small  and  one  very  large  pond  of  fresh 
water,  the  resort  of  black  and  red-throated  divers  and  of  the  long-tailed 
ducks.  A  large  flock  of  brent-geese  were  seen,  and  two  or  three  procured* 
from  some[  of  the  Esquimaux  whom  we  found  on  the  island,  and  who  had 
caught  them  with  the  snares  of  whalebone  befpre  described.  Large  flodcs 
of  eider,  and* king-ducks  were  also  flying  about ;  but  the  natives  being  in  the' 
habit  of  visiting  the  island  for  the  sake  of  the  birds  and  their  eggs,  h^d' 
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made  them  so  wild  that  we  procured  but  few.  Captain  Lyon's  party  were  }^^^ 
fortunate  in  killing  two  deer,  giving  each  ship  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  fine  venison  exclusive  of  the  heads  and  hearts,  which  as  a  matter  of  good 
policy  were  considered  the  lawful  perquisites  of  the  sportsmen.  Including 
these  and  the  entrails,  the  weight  of  each  deer  was  estimated  at  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  which  may  be  considered  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
rein-deer  here  at  their  best  season.  One  of  these  animals  took  the  water  in 
a  large  pond,  and  was  not  obtained  without  much  wading. 

=  The  Esquimaux  we  met  on  the  island  at  first  landing  were  four  young  men, 
of  which  two  were  brothers  of  our  little  friend  "  John  Bull,'*  and  hkd  just 
arrived  from  Amitioke.  From  them  we  learned  that  Bwerat  and  his  pait^ 
had  reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  would  probably  come  on  to 
Igloolik  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  One  of  the  young  men  who  insisted 
on  attending  me  about  the  island  the  whole  afternoon,  made  himself  useful 
in  giving  the  Esquimaux  names  of  the  different  lands  in  sight.  Oh  being 
desired  to  inform  lis  where  Khemig  lay,  he  pointed  in  the  exact  direction  in 
which  we  had  from  the  ships  always  supposed  the  strait  to  be ;  that  is,  about 
N.W.b.W.  from  Neerio-nakto,  upon  which  bearing  was  a  high  rocky  hill  of 
a  remarkable  form,  and  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  sight  in  coming  oJIF 
the  strait  from  the  eastward.  It  is  essential  here  to  remark,  that  about  this 
period  two  or  three  charts  had  been  drawn  on  board  the  Hecla  by  ditferent 
natives,  of  whom  Toolemak  was  one »  and  they  all  pointed,  in  the  direction 
I  have  just  mentioned  to  Khemig^  which  was  now  understood  to  be  an  island 
lying  in  the  strait,  as  in  fact  it  afterwards  proved.  This  information  so 
repeatedly  arid  explicitly  obtained,  while  it  satisfied  me  more  and  more  (X 
our  being  in  the  right  track,  could  not  fail  also  to  add  to  ifiy  perplexity  re- 
specting the  place  visited  by  Ciqitain  Lyon, — a  place  evidently  bearing  a 
similar  name  and  frequented  by  the  Esquimaux  on  their  way  to  Akkoolee,  bot 
lying  by  observation  at  least  fifteen  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  strait  now 
before  us.  The  clearing  up  of  all  obscurity  on  this  point  was  desirable  at 
the  present  moment,  more  as  an  object  of  curiosity  or  geographical  research, 
than  as  affecting  the  movements  of  the  Expedition  ;  for  these  too  evidently 
depended  on  necessity  not  choice ;  it  being  impossible,  supposing  even  the 
existence  of  half  a  dozen  differient  channels,  to  navigate  any  but  that  in 
which  nature  should  open  her  barriers.  That  this  operation  was  going  on 
more  rapidly  here  than  in  the  passage  to  the  southward  of  Igloolik,  and 
that  frinn  their  Gomparative  size  and  openness,  as  well  as  from  the  current 
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W23.  observed  to  set  from  the  westward  at  our  present  fitation,  tke  pro^abttily 
i^S  was  much  in  favour  of  this  channel  being  the  fins*  cleared,  wm  too  plain  to 
admit  doubt ;  and  I  therefore  entertained  none  as  to  the  poiat  towards  wfaidi 
all  our  efforts  should  be  directed.  If  after  all  there  ahrndd  be  two  chattaek 
in  this  neighbourhood,  both  leading  into  the  Polar  Sea,  ona  peihaps  to  tlie 
north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  an  island,  (whidi  in  the  present  state  m£ 
our  knowledge  seemed  the  only  reasonable  conduaioa,)  the  propriety  of 
pushing  through  that  which  was  first  opened  still  reramned  the  same ;  far 
the  quitting  of  the  continental  shore  for  a  few  miles  oonfai  not,  in  such  a 
Bayigation  as  this,  be  put  in  competition  with  the  value  of  a  day  or  erea  an 
hour  of  our  remaining  navigable  season. 

Convinced,  however,  as  I  was  of  the  expediency  of  pursuing  this  Une  of 
leonduct,  which  in  truth  seemed  Ae  only  practicable  oae,  yet  every  hom*^ 
ijlelay  added  an  indescribable  weight  to  my  anxiety.  For  the  same  tiaan  a£ 
reiisoning,  by  which  we  flatter  ourselves  into  a  belief  of  having  done  ofur  bert 
to  avoid  an  evil,  does  not  always  furnieb  a  proportioaale  degnee  of  patience  to 
esiable  us  quietly  to  endure  it ;  and,  stopped  as  we  had  now  been,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  North- West  Passage,  for  nearly  four  weeks,  wMiout  advanc- 
ing twice  as  many  miles  to  the  westward,  suspense  at  such  a  crisis  was  scaiica- 
ly  the  less  painful  because  we  knew  it  to  be  inevitable.  The  decayed  state 
of  the  ice,  which  even  a  fortnight  before,  had  rendered  travelling  extremely 
<dangefOus,  could  alone,  therefore,  under  these  vexations  cmumstanoes,  have 
prevented  my  despatching  another  party,  for  llie  •expess  purpose  of  deciding 
the  question  respecting  the  Strait :  for,  highly  as  we  had  a  right  to  value 
the  repeated  and  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many  intelligent  Bsquimaux,  k 
Wfis  impofisible  to  feel  satisfied  on  such  a  subject,  while  our  own  ocukur  evi- 
dence was  still  wanting.  Observing,  however,  to-day,  from  an  eminence 
on  which  we  took  the  angles  for  the  survey,  that  the  ioe  within  the  line  of  Ae 
J£Aaad  appeared  much  less  decayed  than  that  in  Ae  stream  of  the  Strait,  I 
idetennined  on  attempting,  by  this  means,  a  journey  to  the  westward,  endea- 
vouring ficst  to  reach  some  Islands  in  that  direction  ;  and  dien,  by  passing 
from  one  to  the  odieir,  at  length  to  gain  die  main4aBd,  upon  which  it  might 
ifeot  perhi^  be  difficult  to  travel  to  the  Strait  itsdtf,  and  thos  to  ead'Cwry 
4ioubt,  as  well  as  every  conjeotore,  respecting  it. 

While  we  weie  on  shoie,  which  was  from  a  quarter  past  t>De  till  tfwenty 
minutes  past  dx,  .P.M«,  the  tide  ebbed  diree  feet  and  a  half,  «id  appeared  to 
be  atill  Miqg.    The  beach  i?  «xtKmaly  flat  and  Bhdvin^  bo  HuA  the  baate 
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touched  the  ground  at  the  d»tanee  of  half  a  miie  from  the  shore,  the  bottom  ^^** 
being  composed  of  stones  of  all  sizes. 


A  breeze  had  sprung  up  from  the  south-east  while  we  were  on  shore;  but^ 
the  weaker  being  Mne  we  kept  the  ships  fast,  it  being  my  intefitian  to  pre- 
pare iminetfately  for  my  proposed  journey  over  the  ice,  for  which  oar 
present  sOation  was  particularly  convenient.  At  four  A.M.  on  Utte  12tb,  Moii.l2« 
howevef ,  it  freshened  so  much  as  to  cause  the  ships  to  strike  very  heavily  on 
tfce  ice,  which  wa9  here  of  the  **  hummocky  "  kind.  The  swell  having  soon' 
after  broken  up  the  edge,  a  press  of  head-sail  enabled  us  to  force  the  ships' 
a  short  distance  within  the  margin,  and  a  few  other  loose  masses  drifting* 
down  from  the  eastward,  we  were  at  length  secure  from  any  disturbanee. 
The  rudders  were  Inywever  unshipped,  in  ease  of  accidents,  and  in  the  softer- 
noon  the  wind  moderated,  l^ugh  the  weather  continued  extremely  incle^ 
ment,  with  snow,  which  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  rain.  On  the  I3th/Tae0. 13. 
the  weather  remained  too  thick  and  unsettled  for  leaving  the  sh^,  tihougb 
tlie  wind  was  quite  moderate,  and  in  the  evening  shifted  to  the  westward. 
The  loose  ice  was  drifting  away  from  the  floe,  against  the  wind,  during  the 
Vftnie  of  the  day,  affording  another  certain  proof  of  a  set  to^  tihe  south-eafit, 
independenlly  of  tide.  Several  black  whales  came  up  close  to  tlie  ships, 
and  tiiree  Sabine  galls,  some  dueks,  dovekies,  and  silvery  guH^,  were  atsa 

Etf ly  on  the  morning  of  the  I4th,  the  breeze  having  freshened  from  the  Wed.  14; 
Borlh-west,  another  floe  broke  away  from  the  fixed  ice,  allowing  us  to  gain 
about  half  a  mile  more  to  the  westward ;  such  was  tile  vexatious  slowness 
with  which  we  were  permitted  to  advance  towards  the  object  of  our  most 
anxious  wishes !  As,  however,  this  disruption  brought  us  so  much  nearer 
tke  islands  towards  which  I  was  about  to  travel,  we  cast  off  and  beat  up  into 
tke  bight  left  by  the  floe. 

My  pwty  consisted  of  Mr.  Richards,  imd  two  men  &om  each  ship,  and  we 

were  furnished  with  ten  days*  provision.     Mr.  Crozier,  with  three  additional 

men,  was  appointed  to  assist  in  carrying  our  bi^age  to  the  first  islands, 

aad  then  to  letum  on  board.     Having  given  Captain  Lyon  the  necessary  in* 

structions  for  proceeding  during  my  absence,  and  aj^inted  the  narrow  part 

of  the  Strait  as  a  rendezvous  in  case  of  any  sudden  disruption  of  the  ice 

allowing  him  to  follow  us,  I  left  tiie  ships  at  half-past  one  P.M.,  but  had 

soarcely  proceeded  two  hundred  yards,  when  we  found  that  a  plank  would 

form  aft  iadispeBsable  part  of  our  equipment,  f(Mr  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 

s  a  « 
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1832.   numerous  pools  and  holes  in  the  ice.    Two  idanks  of  fir  nailed  together 

AuCTQSt* 

being  speedily  furnished  from  the  ships,  at  two  P.M.  we  finally  took  our 


departure. 

Having  soon  gained  the  more  solid  floe  before  observed  from  the  island* 
we  found  its  edge  distinctly  defined  by  a  strait  line  of  ''  hummocky  "  ice* 

.  where  it  was  joined  to  the  thinner  floe  occupying  the  stream  of  the  Strait ; 
giving  us  the  impression  of  its  having  been  much  longer  formed  tbafi  the 
other  in  consequence  of  being  out  of  the  tide-way,  and  affording,, by  its 
comparative  solidity,  very  superior  travelling.  Being  thus  fayoured*  we 
made  quick  progress  to  the  westward  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  when  the 
holes  and  cracks  began  to  increase  in  frequency  and  depth*  and  we  were 
three  hours  in  accomplishing  the  last  mile  and  a  half ;  the  warmth  reflected 
from  the  land,  and  the  action  of  the  tides  in  raising  and  d^prepsing  the  io^* 
having  here  cracked  and  partially  detached  it  in  many  places.  We  landed  at 
a  quarter  past  nine  P.M.,  after  seven  hours'  walking,  the  direct  distance  from 
the  ships  not  exceeding  ten  or  eleven  miles,  and  found  it  low  water  by  the 
shore  about  ten  o'clock. 

,  The  difiiculty  experienced  in  landing  made  me  apprehensive  lest  Mr.  Crosier 

and  his  party  should  not  be  able  to  get  from  the  Island  without  the  m* 

sistance  of  our  bridge.     I  despatched  him,  however,  at  four  A.M.  on  the 

Thur.  15. 15th,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  being  now  unencumbered  with 

,  loads,  he  and  his  men  were  able,  by  a  circuitous  route  observed  froin  the 
hills,  to  leap  from  one  mass  of  ice  to  another  and  thus  to  gain  the  more  solid 
floe.  Having  seen  him  thus  far  safely  on  his  way,  we  crossed  the  island  oAe- 
third  of  a  mile  to  the  westward,  carrying  the  plank  with  sliogs  from  our 
shoulders,  to  prevent  injuring  it  on  the  rocks.  After  passing  over  broken 
and  detached  ice  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  next  island,  which  is,  a 
small  one,  we  found  it  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  of  a  hundred  yards  in 
width  from  a  third  and  larger.  After  dining  and  resting  an  hour  or  two 
about  noon,  near  the  middle  of  this  island,  we  arrived  on  its  western  shore 
pt  six  in  the  eveuing,  when  the  weather  becoming  misty  we  pitched  the 
tent  for  the  night.  Between  this  and  the  next  island  was  a  large  space  en- 
tirely dear  of  ice,  and  here  we  observed  a  black  whale  sporting  about :  we 
iJso  met;with  two  large  deer  and  a  fawn,  but  could  not  get  near  them.  A 
long-tailed  duck  with  three  very  young  ones,  and  a  pair,  or  two  of  red- 
thrpated  divers,  were  swimming  about. in  the  ponds.  The  former  served  us 
as  a  supper,  the  andromeda  tctragona  and  ground- willow  furnishing  fuel  for 
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cooking  them.     A  pair  of  ravens,  one  or  two  silvery  gulls,  and  a  few  snow-    ^^^2. 
buntings,  were  all  we  saw  besides. 


Heavy  snow  continued  to. fall  during  the  night,  rendering  the  atmosphere  Frid,  16. 
too  thick  to  allow  us  to  see  our  way  till  half-past  nine  A.M.  on  the  16th, 
when  we  struck  the  tent,  and  set  out  upon  the  ice,  which  we  now  found 
better  for  travelling  than  before,  consisting  of  a  level  floe,  intersected  only 
by  numberless  pools,  not  more  than  knee-deep,  and  with  their  bottom  gene- 
rally strong  enough  to  allow  us  to  wade  through  them.  Proceeding  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  land  on  which  the  remarkable  hill  before-mentioned 
is  situated,  and  which  I  now  named  Mount  Sabine,  out  of  respect  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Sabine,  we  halted  at  noon  a  mile  and  a  half  due  south  of  it,  and 
observed  the  lat.  69°  3T  40" ;  and  then  continuing  our  journey  landed  at 
two  P.M.  to  dine  and  rest.  Serjeant  Wise  here  shot  a  hare  of  a  remark- 
ably, dark  colour  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  particularly  about 
the  ears,  but  quite  white  underneath.  Two  or  three  ring-plovers  were  also  • 
seen. 

We  moved  again  at  half-past  four ;  and  at  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  W.b.N.^N. 
direction,  arrived  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  and  crossed  the 
ice  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  next.  Traversing  this  also,  we  then 
walked  a  mile  and  a  half  with  the  assistance  of  the  plank,  which  it  fre- 
quently required  extreme  caution  not  to  break,  over  loose  and  even  drifting 
ice  to  the  next*  on  which  we  halted  for  the  night  at  eight  P.M.,  after  a 
day's  journey  of  no  great  length,  but  attended  with  much  wet  and  fatigue. 
The  snow,  which  fell  at  intervals  during  the  day,  was  succeeded  in  the 
evening  by  rain  and  fog,  which  .continued  very  thick  till  six  A.M.  on  the 
17th,  when  we  resumed  our  journey  across  the  island;  and  after  deeper  Sat.  17. 
wading  than  usual  in  reaching  the  ice,  at  length  set.  forward  upon  it,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  landed  on  a  small  island  in  a  S.W.b.W.  direction.  The  sun 
now  making  its  appearance,  and  the  whole  of  our  clothes  and  baggage  being 
wet,  I  determined  to  remain  here  a  few  hours  to  dry  them,  which  we  were 
soon  enabled  to  do,  the  wind  shifting  to  the  N.W.,  and  quickly  dissipating 
ihe  fog  and  clouds.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  seemed  not  more  agreeable  and 
invigorating  to  us  than  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  These  con- 
sisted only  of  numerous  large  mosquitoes,  which,  though  in  a  torpid  state 
before,  now  commenced  their  attacks,  and  continued  to  annoy  us  during  the 
rest  of  our  stay.  Their  sting  however  certainly  produced  in  this  climate 
much  less  inflammation  than  is  usual  in  a  warmer  one,  though  I  do  not  know 
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1822.    1^^^  much  of  this  difference  is  to  be  attribuled  to  the  man,  and  how  mucb  to 

August. 

the  mosquito. 

The  islands  over  which  we  had  lately  passed,  and  which,  at  the  reqnest  of 
Mr.  Richards,  I  named  the  Bouverie  Islands,  rise  from  two  to  mx  hundrefl 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  deep  water  quite  close  to  their  shores.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  dark-coloured  gneiss-rock,  the  strata  of  which,  in  all  tiie 
instances  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  dipped  to  the 
northward  or  north-west.  There  are  also  on  some  of  the  islands  consider- 
able tracts  where  the  rocks  exhibited  a  schistose  structure,  the  loose  slaty 
fragments,  which  I  took  to  be  mica-slate,  varying  from  near  a  perpendicular 
to  an  almost  horizontal  direction,  and  indifferently  as  to  the  direction  of 
their  dip.  On  one  island  only,  being  that  on  which  the  three  deer  were 
seen,  the  outer  ends  of  these  slaty  fragments  were  covered  with  a  thin  super* 
iicial  coating  of  a  verdigris-green  substance,  extending  a  foot  or  two  alon^ 
the  surface  in  different  places,  and  giving  the  rock  the  singular  appearance 
of  having  been  painted  that  colour.  None  of  the  fragments  were  Aus 
tinged  in  any  part  but  their  outer  ends,  nor  could  I  find  any  other  substance 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  exhibiting  a  similar  appearance. 

After  obtaining  the  meridian  altitude,  which  gave  the  lat  69®  37'  55",  we 
left  the  island,  and  directed  our  course  across  the  ice  to  the  N.l¥.,  towards 
a  low  part  of  the  land.  On  reaching  this  spot,  which  proved  to  be  an  isthmus 
^scarcely  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  and  ascending  the  first  eminence,  we  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  route,  being  now  enabled  to  perceive 
that  we  had  in  all  probability  reached  the  main-land ;  the  ice  lately  crossed 
'  being  that  of  a  spacious  bay  to  the  south,  which  I  named  after  my  fellow* 
traveller  Ma.  Richards,  and  the  sea  to  the  northward,  between  us  and  the 
high  land  of  Keiyuk-tarruoke,  bearing  evident  mari^s  of  our  approach  to  the 
supposed  strait.  The  ice  was  here  entirely  broken  up  and  in  motion  to  die 
eastward,  and  in  many  places  about  the  northern  shore  there  was  abundance 
of  open  water.  Being  satisfied  that  we  could  now  perfonn  the  remainder  of 
our  journey  by  land,  I  determined  to  leave  the  plank  and  a  portion  of  our 
provisions  at  this  spot,  and  to  make  a  forced  march  for  the  Strait  as  lighdj 
equipped  as  possible.  We  here  for  the  first  time  found  the  rocks  to  be 
composed  of  red  granite,  a  circumstance  we  hailed  with  satisfaction  at  the 
time,  as  Captain  Lyon  had  met  with  a  similar  formation  at  the  extent  of  his 
journey  to  the  westward.  It  was  high  water  by  the  shore  at  idlx)Ut  seven  in 
•  the  evening. 
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At  two  o'clock  on  the  morniiig  of  the  ISth,  the  weather  being  extremely  ^^^* 
fine  and  clear,  we  rose  with  the  sun ;  and  after  depositing  our  spare  stores  v^-w^ 
widun  a  heap  of  stones,  left  the  isthmus,  and  directed  our  course  over  the  ^^ 
hills  to  the  westward,  which  consist  partly  of  greyish  gneiss  and  partly  of  red 
granite,  some  of  them  rising  at  least  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  being  in  some  places  extremely  steep^ 
with  numberless  loose  fragments  lying  about,  which  only  required  the  foot 
to  be  set  upon  them  to  give  them  motion  down  the  precipice,  we  were  for 
some  time  obliged  to  proceed  with  much  caution.  At  half-past  five,  how- 
ever, we  had  arrived  at  a  peninsula  which  promised  to  prove  of  high 
interest,  for  it  appeared  to  lead  to  the  very  spot  where,  from  the  set  of  the 
tide  and  the  trending  of  the  coast,  tlie  strait  was  most  likely  to  be  found ; 
and  it  pressented  at  the  same  time  a  geological  character  differing  from  any 
we  had  before  met  with.  The  appearance  of  the  southern  or  inner  part  of 
this  peninsula  is  singular,  being  that  of  three  or  more  nearly  horizontal  and 
equidistant  ranges  or  strata,  resembling  at  a  distance  so  many  tiers  or  galle<- 
ries  of  a  high  and  commanding  fortification,  which  seemed  to  defy  approach. 
On  reaching  this  place,  where  two  long  and  deep  ponds  of  fresh  water  serve 
to  contract  still  more  the  narrow  isthmus  by  which  it  is  divided  from  the 
other  land ;  we  found  the  rocks  composed  of  a  brownish-red  sandstone  in 
numerous  alternate  strata  of  darker  and  lighter  shades,  though  three  or  four 
only  of  these  were  conspicuous  at  a  distance. 

We  now  turned  nearly  due  north,  the  character  of  the  rocks  continuing 
much  the  same,  except  that  some  narrow  veins  of  a  compact  white  sandstone 
appeared  here  and  there  traversing  the  other.  Some  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
jred  kind,  occurred  now  and  then  in  a  pulverized  state  ;  the  former  on  first 
taking  it  up,  exactly  resembled  white  sugar  when  moistened  by  water,  but 
being  subsequently  dried  proved  remarkably  minute  and  fine.  After  cross- 
ing a  deep  hollow,  nearly  intersecting  the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  we 
observed  the  rocks  to  consist  of  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  reddish  sand- 
stone, variegated  with  serpentine  and  nearly  concentric  delineations  of  a 
darker  red,  and  having  numerous  oval  knots  of  various  sizes,  like  those  of 
wood,  giving  the  smoothly  rounded  surface  of  the  bare  rock  in  many 
places  more  the  appearance  of  handsomely  polished  beef-wood  than  of 
stone.  After  passing  over  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this,  we  arrived  at  about 
seven  A.M.  at  the  ultimate  object  of  our  journey,  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  the  peninsula  overlooking  the  narrowest  part  of  the  desived  strait 
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1822.  ^hich  lay  immediately  below  us  in  about  an  east  and  west  direction, 
being  two  miles  in  width,  apparently  very  deep,  and  with  a  tid^jor  current  of 
at  least  two  knots  setting  the  loose  ice  through  to  the  eastward.  Beyond  ufi 
to  the  west,  the  shores  again  separated  to  the  distance  of  several  leagues; 
and  for  more  than  three  points  of  the  compass  in  that  direction  no  land 
could  be  seen  to  the  utmost  limits  of  a  clear  horizon,  except  one  island  six 
or  seven  miles  distant.  Over  this  we  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  having 
discovered  the  Polar  Sea ;  and  loaded  as  it  was  with  ice,  we  already  felt  as 
if  we  were  on  the  point  of  forcing  our  way  through  it  along  the  northern 
shores  of  America. 

After  despatching  one  of  our  party  to  the  foot  of  the  point  for  some  of 
the  sea-water,  which  was  found  extremely  salt  to  the  taste,  we  hailed  the 
interesting  event  of  the  morning  by  three  hearty  cheers  and  by  a  small  extra 
allowance  of  grog  to  our  people,  to  drink  a  safe  and  speedy  passage  through 
the  channel  just  discovered,  which  I  ventured  to  name  by  anticipation,  the 
Strait  op  the  Fury  and  Hecla.     Having  built  a  pile  of  stones  upon  the  pro- 
montory which,  from  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  Continent  of  America, 
I  called  Cape  North-East,  we  walked  back  to  our  tent  and  ba^age,  these 
having,  for  the  sake  of  greater  expedition,  been  left  two  miles  behind;  and 
after  resting  a  few  hours  set  out  at  three  P.M.  on  our  return.     To  save  our- 
selves the  fatigue  of  re-ascending  the  craggy  and  precipitous  mountain  land 
passed  over  in  the  morning,  we  struck  through  some  ravines  arid  valleys 
more  to  the  southward,  which  however  led  us  so  far  out  of  our  way,  with- 
out much  improving  the  road,  that  we  did  not  reach  our  dep6t  till  a  quarter 
past  seven  in  the  evening,  after  a  circuitous  journey  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles.     This  walk  however  subsequently  proved  of  service  in  pointing  out 
the  route  by  which  another  6bject  might  be  attained. 
^  The  whole  of  the  tract  over  which  we  passed  this  day  was  inconceivably 
barren  and  desolate,  with  scarcely  a  tuft  of  moss  or  grass,  or  even  a  snow 
bunting's  note  to  give  occasional  animation  to  the  scene.     I   cannot  help 
adding  however,  that  where,  in  some  moist  and  sheltered  situation,  a  little 
patch  of  green  did  occur,  the  sorrel,  (rwnex  digynus,)  was  sure  to  have  put 
forth  its  leaves.     Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  remiarked 
that  this  hardy  and  valuable  antiscorbutic  plant  seems,  as  it  were,  to  glory 
in  springing  up  and  flourishing  in  situations  where  scai^ely  any  other  can 
find  soil  or  moisture  for  its  sustenance.     A  number  of  small  lakes  occur  in 
every  part  of  this  country,  as  well  as  on  all  the  islands  that  we  visited. 
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Those  on  the  main  land  were  mostly  remarkable,  as  having  still  a  patch  of  ^^?^- 
level  solid  ice,  about  ten  inches  thick,  occupying  the  whole  extent  of  them»      ^ 


except  for  a  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  all  round  the  shores,  where  the 
ice  had  been  dissolved  by  the  warmth  of  the  land.  To  us  the  fact  was  new 
at  this  season,  and  is  still  somewhat  unaccountable.  Whether  so  strange 
a  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  to  locality  or  to  an  unfavourable  season^ 
the  experience  of  a  single  year  or  two  is  not  sufficient  to  determine.  Three 
long-tailed  dueks  were  killed  out  of  a  flock  swimming  in  a  lake  ;  these  birds 
being  in  moult  could  not  rise  from  the  water,  but  their  quickness  in  diving 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  shoot  them.  A  hare  of  a  very  dark  colour 
was  seen  near  the  tent,  though  one  of  these  animals  perfectly  white  had 
been  noticed  on  the  same  spot  only  the  day  before.  It  was  high  water  by 
the  shore  in  Ridiaids's  Bay  at  a  quarter  before  eight  this  evening. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  five  A.M.  on  the  19th,  the  ice  was  observed  to  be  Mon.  19. 
setting  fast  to  the  eastward  in  the  Strait,  as  indeed  it  had  always  been 
whenever  we  h^d  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  it,  which  circumstance  tended 
very  strongly  to  confirm  the  impression  we  had  before  received  of  a  pei> 
manent  easterly  current.    .Having  employed  a  couple  of  hours  in  re-packing 
our  baggage. for  travelling,  we  set  out  on  the  ice  at  six  o'clock  and  reached 
the  small  island  at  nine ;  where  we  were  sainted  as  before  by  swarms  of 
troublesome  mosquitoes.     The  tide  having  fallen  a  little  by  the  marks  on  the 
rocks  we  judged  it  to  have  been  high  water  at  about  half-past  eight.  Proceed, 
ing  agJEiin  at  half  an  hour  past  noon,  and  being  now  aware  that  our  easiest 
travelling  was  on  the  level  ice,  through  the  po<^  on  which  we  had  learned 
to  pass  with  less  delay  than  at^first,  we  were  enabled  to  reach  Deer  Island 
at  a  single  journey,  by  taking  care  .to  avoid  all  the  broken  ice  near. the  land. 
This  latter  precaution  was  indeed  so  necessary,  that,  when  at  length  we 
wished  to  go  on  shore^  it  took  us  above  an  hour  to  efkct  the  last  two  hundred 
yards,  and  that  with  more  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue  than  we  had  experienced 
in  walking  the  whole  preceding  journey.:   We  landed  however  at  five  P.M., 
and  obtaining  from  the  hills  a  distant  view  of  the  ships,  observed  that  they 
tvere  employed  in  warping  among  the  ice.     There  was  now  a  great  deal  of 
open  water  in  the  Strait,  apd  the  easternmost  of  the  Bouverie  Islands  were 
entirely  cleared  of  the  ice  on  which  we  had  travelled  upon  our  outward 
journey.    We  here  found  some  more  of  the  verdigris-green  substance,  though 
on  the  opposite  sid«  of  the  same  island  as  before,  occurring  precisely  under 
similar  circumstiaice£[»    A  little  Mum^  ran  up  the  jocks  near  our  tent»  which 
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y^\  at  the  time  we  took  to  be  an  enaine ;  but  which  on  8ttfasei|iieBt  eeooUectioa 
of  its  colour,  fdrry  coat,  and  brushy  tail,  I  believe  to  have  beeln  a  squirrel 


of  some  kind,  though  we  have  not  on  any  other  occasion  met  with  this 
animal. 
Tae8.20.  It  rained  hard  on  the  momtng  of  the  20th  till  seven  A«M.,  when  we  re* 
ascended  the  hill  to  determine  our  best  route  to  the  ships  according  to  the 
position  of  the  ice,  and  also  with  the  intention  of  lighting  a  large  smoky  fire 
to  give  intimation- of  our  return,  which  signal  I  had  agreed  on  with  Captain 
Lyon.  In  the  latter  attempt  we  failed,  the  andrameia  being  too  wet  even  to 
produce  smoke  enough  for  our  purpose.  We  therefore  setont  upon  the  ice 
at  half-past  nine  with  the  intention  of  making  a  hwrd  push  io  get  on  board 
without  halting.  With  this  view  we  kept  well  into  the  bay,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  detached  ice  near  the  islands,  but  were  once^obliged  to  go  on  diore  on 
account  of  a  broad  crack  that  had  lately  been  made  in  tihie  floe.  We  could 
iat  this  time  scarcely  discover  the  ships  from  the  ice ;  but  having  the  island 
of  Neerlo-natko  as  a  guide,  we  continued  to  push  on,  hoping  to  reach  them  in 
two  or  three  hours.  At  thirty  minutes  after  three  P.M*  however,  being  sur- 
prised to  find  them  still  six  or  seven  miles  distant,  we  halted  to  dine,  ami  to 
let  one  of  our  party,  who  was  seised  with  a  shivering  in  consequence  of  twice 
falling  into  the  water,  shift  his  clothes ;  after  which  we  again  set  forward. 
At  half-past  five  we  came  to  a  quantity  of  '*  hummodcy'*  ice  that  lay  off  the 
island,  and  finding  here  a  broad  lane  of  water  obstructing  our  progress,  the 
idea  first  occurred  to  us  that  the  ships  must  be  adrift,  the  whole  of  the  ice 
outside  of  us  having  been  lately  broken  up  and  detached  fron  the  floe  on 
which  we  stood.  By  means  of  ferrying  upon  one  piece  as  a  boat  to  the 
other,  we  at  length  got  across  the  lane  of  water  and  found  the  ice  in  sepa* 
rate  masses,  but  more  closely  pa<^ed  on  the  other  side.  The  plank  being 
now  no  longer  serviceable,  while  it  occasioned  us  much  detention  in  canyii^v 
we  fixed  it  in  an  upright  position  on  a  large  floe^piece,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  a  gun  from  the  Hecla,  accompanied  by  the  a{^inted  signal  that  a  boat 
was  coming,  assured  us  of  our  being  discovered  by  the  ships.  At  nine  P.M^ 
when  some  of  our  party  were  nearly  exhausted  with  incessant  jvmpiag  and 
.  wading.  Lieutenant  Hoppner  met  us  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  we  arrived  on 
board  at  ten  o'clock,  after  twelve  hours*  laborious  journey. 

On  almost  all  the  shores  both  of  the  mainland  and  islands  that  we  visited,, 
some  traces  of  the  Esquimaux  were  found ;  but  tiiey  were  less  qnmerous 
than  in  any  other  piacen  on  which  we  had  hitheMo  kmded.    This  circiua** 
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stMice  rather  8eeme<l  to  intimate,  as  we  afterwaids  found  to  be  the  case,  tlwl  J'^'*^ 
the  shores  of  th^  Strait  and  ite  immediate  neighbourhood  are  not  a  frequent 


resort  of  the  natives  during  the  summer  months. 

I  learned  from  Captain  Lyon  that  Mr.  Crozier  and  his  partj  had  scaveelp 
got  on  board  the  ships  when  the  weather  became  extremely  thi<k  and 
Continued  so  all  night,  so  that  his  return  was  very  opportune,  and  the 
more  so,  as  on  the  following  morning  the  whole  body  of  western  ice,  in« 
eluding  that  to  which  the  ships  were  attached,  was  observed  to  have  broken 
up.  Fortunately  however  the  latter,  by  pressing  against  the  island  of  Neerlo- 
Nakto,  enaUed  the  ships  for  some  time  to  retain  their  station  and  araiated  in 
keeping  them  off  the  shore ;  but  they  were  afterwards  drifted  about  ia  the 
shod  water  near  the  island,  and  continued  in  a  very  unpleasant  and  hazard- 
ous situation  till  the  time  of  my  return.  Being  immoveably  beset  by  the 
at)ier  ice  tiiat  had  beenMetadied,  on  the  night  of  the  17tli  the  Fury  sua- 
tained  one  or  two  heavy  ''  nips"  by  the  pressure,  which  lifted  her  abaft,  bitf 
without  any  injury  whatever.  Great  quantities  of  ice  were  observed  to 
drift  past  from  the  westwatd,  from  which  direction,  whenever  the  wind  was 
Ught,  there  appeared  to  be  a  constant  current. 

If  Mr.  Crozier's  return  was  opportune,  mine  was  certainly  no  less  so,  for  WecL  21. 
at  the  very  time  of  our  crossing  the  laoe  of  water  as  mentioned  above^  Ae 
ice  was  in  the  act  of  opening  out,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  the  rest  of  ihe 
night ;  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  the  ^ps  were  nearly  in  dear 
water,  while  the  weather  beeame  so  thick  in  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  that 
we  could  scarcely  see  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  two  days  afiterwards.  At 
eight  A.M.  we  got  under  way,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  find  the 
margin  of  the  fixed  fioe,  by  which  alone  we  could  hope  to  hold  our  ground 
against  the  ice  which  we  knew  to  be  drifting  down  from  the  westwardC  .  In 
this  attempt  we  succeeded,  and  ran  along  it  for  a  short  distance,  when  the 
fog  coming  on  more  thick  than  ever,  we  made  fast  in  thirty-two  fathoms^ 
being  about  four  miles  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Neerlo^Natko. 

On  the  33d  we  twice  made  a  mile  or  two  along  the  edge  of  the  floe,  whenf*  Thur.22. 
ever  the  weather  permitted  us  to  see  a  short  distance  a-head ;  but  the  sound* 
ings  being  now  too  deep  to  give  us  warning  of  our  approach  to  the  Bouverie 
Islands,  we  made  fast  in  the  evening  in  fifty-seven  fathoms,  the  more  de- 
cayed state  of  the  ice  appearing  to  indicate  our  being  near  enough  to  ike 
land.  The  wind  was  very  light  from  the  eastward,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  rendered  the  ship  so  moist  and  unwholesome  below  that  it  was 

8  s  s 
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^^^-    necessary  to  light  a  fire  in  the  warming  stove,  by  whidi  an  iEConoeivaWe 
'  degree  of  dryness,  warmth»  and  heallliy  ventilation  was  produced  in  the 


course  of  two  or  three  hours.  Several  white  whales  were  playing  about  the 
ships,  and  a  number  of  sillocks  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length,  observed 
near  the  small  pieces  of  drift-ice.  It  appeared  to  us  a  remarkable  coinci-^ 
dence  that  the  last  time  we  had  met  with  sillodks,  which  was  in  the  entrance 
to  the  Duke  of  York's  Bay,  white  whales  seemed  to  be  hemming  them  in 
upon  the  shores  in  shallow  water. 

Frid.  23.  The  icc  coming  in  upon  us  soon  dosed  the  open  space  through  which  we 
had  been  sailing ;  and  at  half^-past  two  A.M.  on  the  23d,  a  partial  clearing  of 
the  weather  discovered  to  us  the  islands  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  N.W.b.W.  The  wind  veering  to  the  N.N.E.  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  the  weather  became  more  clear ;  but  the  breeze  freshening  at 
night  brought  the  whole  body  of  external  drift*ice  upon  us  with  considerable 
pressure. 

Son.  25.  ^^  ^he  25th  the  wind  having  at  length  backed  to  the  W.N.W.,  the  prospect 
began  to  brighten ;  the  ice  in  the  fair-way  of  the  Strait  soon  acquiring  motion 
to  the  eastward,  and  that  near  the  ships  shortly  after  beginning  to  drive, 
though  more  slowly,  in  the  same  direction.  Half  an  hour  after  no<Hi,  as  soon 
as  there  appeared  the  least  chance  of  making  any  progress  we  made  sail  and. 
prepared  for  moving  the  Fury.  On  heaving  upon  the  hawsers,  however,  in 
order  to  cast  the  ship's  head  towards  a  lane  of  water  not  two  hundred  yards 
distant,  we  found  her  so  compactly  ''  soldered,"  as  the  sailors  aptly  .call  it» 
between,  the  masses  of  ice  by  the  late  pressure  from  without,  that  all  our 
power  was  insufficient  to  move  her  head  a  single  degree  of  the  compass. 
Captain  Lyon  having  suggested  the  mode  of  pulling  us  out  by  making  sail  on 
the  Heda,  which  the  ice  had  entirely  left,  it  was  tried  without  effect,  the 
masses  having  so  effectually  overlaid  each  other  by  the  pressure  as,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  slight  degree  of  frost,  to  form  one  body  almost  as  compact  as 
a  solid  floe.  No  better  success  attended  an  attempt  to  detach  one  piece 
after  another,  beginning  from  the  outside,  by  the  Hecla's  dragging  upon  them 
under  all  sail,  for  the  ship  was  brought  up  without  the  masses  separating. 
One  only  method  and  that  a  slow  and  laborious  one  remained,  which  was  to 
employ  all  hands  from  both  ships  with  handspikes,  axes,  and  saws,  to  detach 
and  force  off  one  or  two  masses  at  a  time.  This  plan  at  length  effected  our. 
r^ease  ;  and  at  nine  P.M.,  after  eight  hours'  incessant  labour  bestowed  upon 
an  obstacle,  apparently  so  trifling,  we  got  into  clear  water  and  stretched  to 
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the  northward)  the  main  ice  having  in  the  meantime  disappeared  so  effectnally  .^^^^' 
that  nothing  was  eventually  lost  by  our  late  detention.     After  standing  on 


for^  an  hour  or  two  we  had  scarcely  any  ice  about  us,  and  by  midnight  were 
entirely  clear  of  it. 

The  wind  gradually  falling  was  succeeded  by  a  light  north-easterly  Mon.  26. 
breeze,  with  which  at  daylight  oh  the  26th  we  steered  under  all  possible 
sail  up  the  Strait.  The  couise  being  shaped  and  no  ice  in  our  way,  I 
then  went  to  bed ;  but  was  immediately  after  informed  by  Mr.  Crozier  that 
the  compasses  had  shifted  from  N.|E.,  which  was  the  course  I  left  them 
indicating,  to  E.|N.,  being  a  change  of  seven  pofnts,  in  less  than  ten  mi- 
nutes. After  running  half  a  mile  in  a  true  W.b.N.  direction,  the  needles 
began  to  return  to  their  true  position ;  in  half  a  mile  farther  they  had  resumed 
their  proper  direction  and  agreed  exactly  at  North.  Having  sent  a  boat  txy 
the  Hecla  immediately  on  our  noticing  the  first .  alteration,  I  found  from» 
Captain  Lyon  that  a  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  to  take  place  oa 
board  that  ship,  which  was  following  in  our  wake.  The  breeze  slowly  in- 
creasing from  the  eastward,  and  the  weather  happily  remaining  unusually 
clear  for  that  direction  of  the  wind,  we  soon  arrived  off  the  narrow  part  of 
the  Strait,  immediately  on  opening  which,  we  met  a  tide  or  current  running 
above  two  knots  to  the  eastward  with  numerous  eddies  and  ripplings.  By 
keeping  on  the  south  or  continental  shore,  and  passing  along  by  Cape  North- 
East,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  rocks,  we  succeeded  with- 
the  assistance  of  the  boats  a-head  in  getting  through  the^  channel  soon  after 
eleven  o'clock. 

The  length  of  this  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  is  three  miles,  in  an  E.b.S.. 
and  W.b.N.  direction ;  it  is  two  miles  across  and  nearly  uniform  in  its  width 
the  whole  way  through.  The  rocks  of  red  sandstone  on  the  south  side  shelve 
gradually  down  from  a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  so  that  in  sail- 
ing through  we  had  generally  two  fathoms  more  depth  of  water  on  the  outer 
than  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ship,  the  soundings  continuing  deep  however 
almost  close  to  the  shore.  The  opposite  or  northern  land  of  the  narrows, 
where  oh  closer  examination  we  found  several  islands,  is  also  high,  but  less 
shelving  than  the  other,  and  presenting  when  clear  of  snow  a  much  darker 
appearance.  The  eastern  point  of  the  entrance  on  this  shore,  which  I  named 
Cape  Ossort,  has  a  small  rocky  islet  lying  close  off  it,  upon  which  there  was 
much  heavy  ice  aground.  In  several  other  places  also  on  both  sides,  but 
particularly  on  the  south  shore,  large  heaps  of  ice  lay  piled  up  upon  the  rocks 
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18S2.  jn  011^  Qf  1^0  spots  ta  the  height  ^  forif  or  fifty  feet^  The  cummt  m  woiA- 
channel  was  xunning  dicee  or  fibur  knotb  to  the  eastivasrd  when  we  came 
through,  and  nothing  but  the  bohiiieas  of  the  duire  would  have  eu^led 
us  to  effect  a  passage,  as  the  wind  was  too  light  to  stem  the  straanir  ia  the 
middle. 

Steering  to  the  southward  of  die  island  before  Bee&  horn  Cape  N^rthrBao^ 
in  order  still  to  keep  along  the  oontinental  shove,  we  passed  between  two 
dangerous  shoals,  one  of  which  runs  off  firom  the  island  aind  Ibe  oAber  ties 
quite  by  itself,  about  midway  between  this  and  the  raMa-bttd.  The  latler 
was  at  this  time  pointed  out  by  a  great  quantity  of  heai^y  ice  lying  agraandl 
upon  it,  as  well  as  by  a  yellow  sandstone  rock  that  made  its  appearance  m 
one  or  two  places  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  After  dearii^  tiMfle» 
and  agaia  deepening  our  soundings,  we  had  begim  to  inidMge  the  most  flattest 
ing  hopes  of  now  making  such  a  vapid  progress  as  w^uid  in  smm  degtee  coo^ 
pensate  for  all  our  delays  and  disappoiBtments,  when,  at  oaee  to  crash  every 
expectation  of  this  sort,  it  was  suddenly  announced  fiBon  the  cfow's^aeat 
that  another  barrier  ofjwed  ice  stretched  completely  ftcmes  the  Stmit,  a  Utile 
beyond  vis,  in  one  continuous  and  impenetrable  field,  still  ecimpying  ila 
winter^station.  In  less  dian  an  hour  we  had  reached  its  margin  when,  find* 
ing  this  report  but  too  ciHtect,  and  that  therefore  all  forther  pNgrosa  was  at 
present  as  impracticable  as  if  no  Strnit  existed,  we  can  the  ships  under  nil 
sail  for  the  floe,  which  proved  so  ^'  rotten"  and  decayed  that  tiie  ships  foreed 
t^mselves  three  or  four  hundred  yards  throi4gh  it  before  ti»ey  stopped^ 
Keeping  all  our  canvass  spread  we  then  tried  to  break  the  thin  edges  about 
the  numerous  holes,  by  dropping  weights  over  tb»  bows,  as  well  as  by  vari- 
ous other  equally  inefiectual  expedients  ;  but  the  ice  was  -  ^  tough"  enough 
to  resist  every  effort  of  this  kiitd,  though  its  watery  state  was  such  as  to 
increase  if  possible  our  annoyance  at  being  stopped  by  it.  The  passage  to 
the  northward  of  the  island  was  not  even  so  dear  as  this  by  above  tim^  miles 
of  ice,  so  that  in  every  respect  our  present  iXHite  was  to  be  preferred  to  tte 
other  ;  and  thus  after  a  vei^tious  delay  of  six  weeks  at  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  Strait,  and  at  a  time  when  we  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  naturCf 
though  hitherto  tardy  in  her  annual  dismiptkm  of  the  ice,  had  at  length  madn 
an  effort  to  complete  it,  did  we  find  our  progress  once  mott  opposed  by  a 
barrier  of  the  same  continuous,  impenetrable,  and  hopeless  nalum  as  at 
flret ! 
We  lay  here  in  thirty  hbIx  fathoms  <«  a  soft  bottom,  being  abaut  a  mile  and  a 
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iMlf  fiom  tha  high  rugged  land  of  the  conttnent  to  the  south,  and  a  mile  and  }^^^ 
three-quarters  from  the  island,  which  is  comparatively  low.     Some  searwater 


iaken  up  £ram  the  surface  in  passing  through  the  narrows,  was  found  by  Mr. 
Fisher  to  be  of  the  fif>eeific  gravity  1.0263,  at  the  tenoftpe^rature  of  5^. 

The  wind  being  light  and  variable  on  the  27th,  two  boalts  were  sent  to  the  Tues*  27. 
island  and  two  to  the  main-land  by  way  of  examining  the  natural  productions^ 
ef  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  Specimens  of 
every  thing  noticed  were  broi^^ht  on  board  by  our  gentlemen,  and  the  fol- 
lowii^  remarkable  observations  made  on  the  tides,  the  first  being  Lieutenant 
Keid's  report  on  the  mat]i4and,  and  the  second  that  of  Mr.  Henderson's  on 
the  island :  ''  The  tide  was  found  to  ebb  by  the  shore  from  thirty  minuter 
past  nine  till  thirty  minutes  after  eleven  A.M.,  the  fall  being  four  inches, 
From'thirty  minutes  past  eleven  to  fifteen  minutes  after  noon  it  rose  one  inch, 
and  then  fell  four  inches  till  two  P.M.,  when  the  boat  left  the  shore."^ 
^'  Landing  on  tlM  island  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine  A.M.  the  tide  was  ob^ 
served  to  fall  six  indies  till  thirty  minutes  past  eleven,  from  which  time  till 
aoon  it  rose  an  inch  and  a  half,  then  ebbed  eight  indies  till  thirty  minutes 
after  two  P.M."  The  tide,  being  tried  in  the  offing  by  the  small  boat  moored 
to  the  bottom,  was  found  to  set  as  follows : 


\,  a. 

ptfrlnv^ 

At  9.10  AM. 

E.S.E. 

. 

^  mile 

„  11.15     „ 

W.S  W. 

. 

li   »> 

„     2.0  P.M. 

Westward 

. 

i  » 

9)     4.0       „ 

Do. 

. 

1 

Between  seven  and  eight  P.M.  the  loose  ice  began  to  leave  the  floe  edge, 
and  to  drift  against  a  light  wind  to  the  eastward.  By  these  and  our  subse- 
quent observations  on  the  tides  in  this  part  of  the  Strait,  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  phenomena,  both  of  the  stream  and  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water, 
are  the  joint  eflects  of  a  tide  and  a  current,  the  latter  in  general  setting  to  the 
eastward  at  this  season. 

The  weather  being  warm,  a  sensible  alteration  was  produced  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  we  could  not  now  commu- 
nicate between  the  two  ships  by  walking  over  the  floe,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  planks.  This  circumstance  encouraged  me  once  more  to  attempt 
getting  the  ships  through  it  to  the  westward,  by  employing  the  method  of 
sawing  and  siilking,  though  where  this  labour  was  to  end  it  was  not  easy  to 
guess,  as  our  parties  on  shore  had  not  been  able  to  discover  from  the  hilti^ 
any  indfcation  of  open  water  in  that  direction.    The  saws  and  other  geeir 
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J  822.   i^ere,  however,  prepared  for  this  attempt  at  four  o'clock  the  following 

^-^-^^  morning. 

Wed.  28.  The  weather  became  so  thick  with  rain  and  snow  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  that  we  could  not  see  half  a  mile  in  any  direction ;  but  about  one 
A.M.  on  the  2Sth,  we  began  to  perceive,  by  a  gradual  alteration  in  the 
soundings,  that  the  ice  to  which  the  ships  were  attached  was  adrift.  No 
time  was  therefore  to  be  lost  in  getting  the  ships  under  way,  to  be  at  liberty 
to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  for  we  did  not  know  in  what  direction 
we  were  driving.  The  weather,  now  became  so  much  thicker,  with  snow  ia 
large  flakes,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  see  three  hundred  yards  a-head. 
We  stood  to  the  eastward,  however,  and  after  getting  sight  of  the  grounded 
jice  on  the  shoals,  tacked  off. and  on. till  we  should  see  how  the  floe  we  had 
left  was  driving.  It  was  not  long  before  we  perceived  it  to  be  setting  directly 
on  the  shoals,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  find  our  way  between  them,  at 
all  risks,  to  avoid  the  certain  danger  of  being  forced  upon  the  rocks.  In 
(Oiaking  a  tack  near  the  shoals,  the  Fury's  helm  was  put  down  in  eight 
fathoms,  but  before  the  sails  filled,  the  ship  was  carried  by  the  current  into 
Jthree,  and  the  yellow  rocks  were  plainly  visible  under  her.  She  gathered 
way,  however,  just  in  time  to  avoid  grounding,  and  the  Heela,  presently 
after,  escaping  a  similar  accident  near  the  same  spot,  we  cleared  the  shoals 
in  another  tack  or  two,  and  then  stood  to  the  eastward. 

Proceeding  with  all  the  caution  which  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
extremely  confined  nature  of  the  navigation,  rendered  requisite,  we  soon 
^  made  the  northern  land  of  the  narrows,  within  a  mile  of  which  we  remained 
for  several  hours,  endeavouring  to  find  some  sheltered  anchorage,  the  wind 
being  fresh  from  the  N.N.W.  and  the  weather  becoming  still  more  inclement 
than  before.  So  steep,  however,  was  this  shore,  that  we  could  obtain  no 
soundings  with  eighty-eight  fathoms  of  line  at  half  a  mile  distance,  and 
generally  found  from  thirty  to  twenty-six  within  a  cable's  length  of  the 
rocks,  in  every  little  nook  the  boats  entered.  In  the  evening,  finding  the 
weather  not  likely  to  improve,  and  that  the  situation  of  the  ships,  if  kept 
under  way  during  the  night  in.  this  narrow  and  unknown  channel,  must  be  a 
very  dangerous  one,  we  bore  up  to  make  the  island,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
shelter  under  one  of  its  numerous  low  points.  In  this  last  resource  we  were 
not  disappointed ;  for  in  an  hour's  run  we  made  the  island,  which  was  now  so 
covered  with  snow  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  floe  of  ice  without  great 
attention  to  the  leads ;  and  with  a  degree  of  good  fortunes  which  has  never 
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yet  deserted  us  in  such  cases,  we  succeeded  in  picking  out  an  excellent  an-  }^^^' 
chprage  in  eleven  fathoms^  where  we  passed  a  thick,  snowy,  and  dark  night, 
without  any  disturbance  from  wind  or  ice. 

As  soon  as  the  anchors  were  dropped,  my  attention  was  once  more  turned 
to  the  main  object  of  the  E:i^pedition,  from  which  it  had  for  a  moment  been 
diverted  by  the  necessity  of  exerting  every  effort  for  the  immediate  safety  of 
the  ships.  This  being  now  provided  for,  I  had  leisure  to  consider  in  what  man- 
ner, hampered  as  the  ships  were  by  the  present  state  of  the  ice,  our  means 
and  exertions  might  during  this  unavoidable  detention  be  employed  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  or  at  least  with  the  best  prospect  of  ultimate  utility. 

Whatever  doubts  might  at  a  distance  have  been  entertained  respecting  * 
the  identity,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  place  visited  by  Captain  Lyon  with  that 
subsequently  discovered  by  myself,  there  could  be  none  on  a  nearer  view ; 
as,  independently  of  the  observed  latitude.  Captain  Lyon  could  not,  on  ap- 
proaching the  narrows,  recognise  a  single  feature  of  the  land  ;  our  present 
channel  being  evidently  a  much  wider  and  more  extensive  one  than  that 
pointed  out  by  Toolemak  On  the  journey.  It  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
interest,  now  that  this  point  was  settled,  and  our  progress  again  stopped  by 
an  insuperable  obstacle,  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  communication  of  the 
southern  inlet ;  and,  should  it  prove  a  second  strait,  to  watch  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  about  its  eastern  entrance,  that  no  favourable  opportunity  might 
be  missed  of  pushing  through  it  to  the  westward.  Hitherto,  as  1  have 
before  remarked,  the  question  respecting  the  existence  of  a  second  passage, 
had  been  wholly  unimportant  as  concerned  the  movements  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, because  we  could  see,  at  the  time  of  our  entering  the  present  strait, 
that  the  only  possible  track  to  the  other  wq3  blocked  by  solid  and  continuous 
ice.  The  mortifying  prospect  however  of  a  second  detention  in  this  strait, 
added  to  the  consideration  of  the  sudden  changes  that  often  take  place  in 
the  state  of  the  ice,  rendered  it  again  necessary  to  revert  to  the  southern 
inlet,  to  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  we  had  ceased^to  attach  any  importance. 
I  therefore  determined  to  despatch  three  separate  parties,  to  satisfy  all  doubts, 
in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  to  gain  every  possible  information  as  to  the  length 
of  the  Strait,  and  the  extent  of  the  fixed  ice,  now  more  immediately  before  us. 

With  this  view,  I  requested  Captain  Lyon  to  take  with  him  Mr.  Griffiths 
and  four  men,  and  proceed  over  land  in  a  S.b.E.  direction,  till  he  should  de- 
termine by  the  difference  of  latitude,  which  amounted  only  to  sixteen  miles, 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  strait  leading  to  the  westward,  about  the 
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1822.    parallel  of  69°  26',  being  nearly  thsrt  in  which  the  place  called  by  the  Esqui- 
maux  Khemig  had  been  found  by  observation  to  lie.     This  appeared  a  simple 


and  effectual  method  of  deciding  a  question,  on  ^hich  the  operations  of  the 
Expedition  might  ultimately  depend.  Iix  the  mean  time,  Lieutenant  Palmer, 
was  directed  to  proceed  in  a  boat  to  Igloolik,  or  Neerlo-nakto,  as  might 
be  necessary,  to  ascertain  whether  the  passage  leading  towards  Khemig  was 
yet  clear  of  ice  ;  and,  should  he  find  any  one  of  the  Esquimaux  willing  to 
accompany  him  to  the  ships  with  his  canoe,  to  bring  him  on  board  as  a  pilot 
The  third  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Bushnan,  with  three  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Reid,  who  was  instructed  to  proceed  along  the  conti- 
nental coast  to  the  westward,  to  gain  as  much  information  as  possible  re- 
specting the  termination  of  our  present  strait,  the  time  of  his  return  to  the 
ships  being  limited  to  four  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  other  two 
parties  might  also  be  expected  to  reach  us. 

By  this  arrangement,  in  which  the  connexion  of  each  expedition  with  the 
others,  and  that  of  the  whole,  with  our  main  object,  will  easily  be  perceived, 
I  hoped  to  gain  such  information  as  would  either  confirm  my  determination 
to  continue  our  efforts  in  the  present  station  of  the  ships,  or  point  out, 
beyond  any  doubt,  the  expediency  of  transferring  them  to  some  other 
quarter.  Having  gone  on  board  the  Hecla  to  communicate  my  views  and 
intentions  to  Captain  Lyon,  I  directed  every  thing  to  be  in  readiness  for 
despatching  the  parties  at  noon  on  the  following  day. 
Thiir.  29.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  wind  being  light  from  the  eastward  but 
the  weather  much  more  clear  than  before,  we  weighed  and  stood  over  to  the 
main-land  with  the  intention  of  putting  our  travellers  on  shore,  but  found 
that  coast  now  so  lined  with  the  ice  which  had  lately  broken  adrift,  that  it 
was  not  possiMe  for  a  boat  to  approach  it.  We  could  not  help  at  this  time 
eongratulating  ourselves  on  the  fortunate  escape  we  had  experienced,  in  not 
having  already  cut  any  distance  into  the  floe  before  it  separated  ;  for  in  such 
a  case  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  escape  driving  on  shore  with  it. 
Standing  off  to  the  westward,  to  see  what  service  the  late  disruption  had 
done  us,  we  found  that  a  considerable  floe  had  separated,  exactly  in  a  line 
between  the  island  off  which  we  lay  and  a  second  to  the  westward  of  it, 
snbsequently  named,  at  Lieutenant  Hoppner's  request,  in  honour  of  Lori> 
Ambsrst*.  Tacking  at  the  newly-formed  margin  of  the  fixed  ice,  we  observed,. 

♦  These  two  islands  are  probably  those  delineated  by  IBgliuk  in  this  situation,  in  her  chart, 
(No. «.) 
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not  only  that  it  was  still  firiftly  attached  to  the  shores,  but  that  it  was  now  ^^' 
almost  entirely  ^'  hummocky/*  and  heayier  than  any  we  had  seen  since 


making  Igloolik ;  some  of  the  hummocks,  as  we  afterwards  found,  measuring 
ftom  eight  to  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  different  character  now  assumed  by  the  ice,  while  it  certainly  damped 
our  hopes  of  the  passage  being  cleared  this  season  by  the  gradual  effect  of 
dissolution,  confirmed  however,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  the  belief 
of  our  being  in  a  broad  channel. communicating  with  a  western  sea.  As 
the  conclusions  we  immediately  drew  from  this  circumstance  may  not  be  so 
obvious  to  others,  I  shall  here  briefly  explain  that,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  hummocky  floes  are  formed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  any  of  these  of 
considerable  extent  can  ever  be  produced  in  a  mere  inlet  having  a  narrow 
communication  with  the  sea.  There  is  in  fact  no  ice  to  which  the  denomi- 
nation of  *'  sea-ice"  may  be  more  strictly  and  exclusively  applied  than  thai ; 
and  we  therefore  fek  confident  that  the  immense  floes  which  now  opposed 
our  progress,  must  have  come  from  the  sea  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  while 
the  current,  which  we  had  observed  to  run  in  an  easterly  direction  in  the 
narrows  of  this  strait,  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  ice  having  found  its 
way  in  from  that  quarter.  The  only  remaining  conclusion  was,  that  it  muit 
have  been  set  into  the  Strait  from  the  westward  towards  the  close  of  a  sum* 
mer,  and  cemented  in  its  present  situation  by  the  frost  of  the  succeeding  winter. 

Standing  back  towards  the  Eastern  Island,  which  I  named  after  my  friend 
and  late  companion  in  these  regions,  Captain  Matthew  Liddon  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  finding  the  shore  quite  clear  of  ice,  we  dropped  our 
anchors  under  its  lee  in  twelve  fathoms,  on  a  muddy  bottom,  at  the  dis« 
tanee  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  We  had  scarcely  secured  the  ships» 
however,  when  some  large  masses  of  heavy  drift-ice  began  to  set  toward  us» 
and  several  of  these  successively  coming  in  contact  with  the  Fury's  bows 
and  cable,  I  directed  the  anchors  to  be  immediately  weighed  again,  rather 
than  run  any  risk  of  damage  to  them ;  and  sailing  over  to  the  fixed  ice,  made 
bur  hawsers  fast  to  it  and  lay  securely  for  the  night 

A  great  deal  of  snow  having  fallen  in  the  last  two  days,  scarcely  a  dark  Frid.  30. 
patch  was  now  to  be  seen  on  any  part  of  the  land,  so  that  the  prospect  at 
daylight  on  the  30th,  was  as  comfortless  as  can  well  be  imagined  for  the 
parties  who  were  just  about  to  find  their  way  among  the  rocks  and  precipices* 
Soon  after  four  A.M.,  however,  when  we  had  ascertained  that  the  drifUice 
was  no  longer  lying  in  their  way,  they  were  all  despatched  in  their  different 
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A  ^    directions.     For  each  of  the  land-parties  a  dep6t  of  several  days*  proYtsiMi 
and  fuel  was,  in  case  of  accidents,  established^  on  the  beach ;  and  Lieutenant 


Palmer  took  in  his  boat  a  supply  for  nine  days. 

The  fact  of  our  never-  having  seen  a  stream  of  tide  or  current  setting 
through  the  narrows  of  the  Strait  in  any  direction  but  to  the  eastward/  made 
it  an  object  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  by  observation  on  the  spot  during  at  least 
two  consecutive  tides,  whether  or  not  a  permanent  current  existed  there. 
I  determined  therefore  on  despatching  Mr.  Crozier  on  this  service  ;  and  the 
absence  of  so  many  of  our  people  necessarily  limiting  our  means,  fais 
establishment  only  consisted  of  the  small  nine-feet  boat  and  two  marines, 
with  which  he  left  us  under  sail  at  one  P.M.,  being  provisioned  for  four  days. 
I  directed  Mr.  Crozier  to  land  and  pitch  his  tent  somewhere  about  Cape 
North-East,  and  after  carefully  observing  the  tides,  both  on  shore  and  in  thfe 
offing,  for  the  whole  of  one  day,  immediately  to  return  to  the  ships.-  The 
weather  improving  as  the  day  advanced,  a  good  deal  of  snow  disappeared 
from  the  islands,  but  little  or  none  on  the  rugged  high  land  of  the  continent. 
Sat  31.  '  On  the  31st,  the  wind  blew  fresh  and  cold  from  the  north-west,  which 
caused  a  quantity  of  ice  to  separate  from  the  fixed  floe  in  smaU  pieces  during 
the  day,  and  drift  past  the  ships.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  she-bear  and  her 
two  cubs  were  observed  floating  down  on  one  of  these  masses,  and  coming 
close  to  the  Heclawere  all  killed.  The  female  proved  remarkably  small, 
two  or  three  men  being  able  to  lift  her  into  a  boat.  A  large  party  of  us  from 
each  ship  passed  several  hours  on  shore  at  Liddon  Island,  in  examining  its 
natural  productions.  The  basis  of  this  island,  which  rises  perhaps  in  some 
parts  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  brownish  sandstone, 
though  the  same  substance  is  abundantly  found  of  different  colours,  such  as 
^d  of  various  shades,  dark  brown,  white,  and  striped  with  curved  lines  in 
the  manner  described  near  Cape  North-East.  On  the  higher  parts  of  the 
land,  nodules  of  white  quartz,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  to  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  are  found  in  large  quantities  imbedded  in  the  sand- 
stone rock,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  substances  are  lying  in  loose  pieces 
.  '  on  the  beach.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  abundant  was  a  species  of  iron- 
stone which,  from  its  weight,  appeared  to  be  a  rich  ore ;  and  a  large  rock  on 
the  beach  contained  a  good  deal  of  asbestos.  A  great  variety  of  other 
specimens  were  procured  from  this  island,  which  Was  however  almost 
entirely  barren  of  the  productions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms^ 
Of  the  former  we  saw  only  a  single  herd  of  deer,  and  the  little  vegetiu 
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tion  which  might  have  afforded  them  subsistence,  was   now  permanently  }^^^' 
covered  with  a  coating  of  snow,  from  three  to  six  inches  in  depth,  and  so 


hard  as  to  allow  us  to  walk  on  it  without  sinking.  The  view  from  the  high 
part  of  the  island,  which  was  a  favourable  situation  for  opening  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Strait,  was  extremely  satisfactory  as  regarded  land,  but  not  a 
single  break  could  be  seen  in  the  ice,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  horizon. 

At  half-past  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  one  of  our  sm,.  i 
parties  was  descried  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  on  shore,  which  on  our 
sending  a  boat  to  bring  them  on  board,  proved  to  be  Captain  Lyon  and 
his  people.  From  their  early  arrival  we  were  in  hopes  that  some  decisive  in- 
formation had  at  length  been  obtained  ;  and  our  disappointment  may  there- 
fore be  imagined,  in  finding  that,  owing  to  insuperable  obstacles  on  the  road, 
of  which  Captain  Lyon's  annexed  account  will  give  the  best  idea,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  advance  above  five  or  six  miles  to  the  southward,  and  that 
with  excessive  danger  and  fatigue,  owang  to  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the 
numerous  lakes  and  precipices. 

**  On  striking  inland  we  found  the  mountains  deeply  covered  with  snow^ 
yet  made  about  three  miles  uninterrupted,  but  by  the  precipices.  At  this 
distance  we  found  the  mountains  to  increase  considerably  in  height,  and 
they  were  so  completely  intersected  by  deep  lakes,  as  frequently  to  oblige 
us  to  retrace  our  steps  and  toil  up  the  same  cliffe  which  we  had  but  a  short 
time  before  descended  with  considerable  diflSculty  and  danger.  The  depth 
of  the  recently  fallen  snow  was  from  one  to  three  feet,  and  where  chasms 
occurred  amongst  the  crags  it  was  of  course  in  a  greater  body.  We  here 
found  it  requisite  to  feel  our  way  with  poles,  for  had  any  of  our  party 
fallen  into  a  cleft  of  the  rocks  it  would  have  been  out  of  our  power  to 
extricate  him.  The  general  acclivity  of  the  mountains  was  so  great  that  it 
became  necessary  to  disperse  in  climbing  or  descending,  least  the  loose 
fragments  of  a  rock,  or  a  false  step,  should  have  precipitated  those  beneath 
several  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom.  We  were  employed  above  eight  hours 
to-day  at  this  laborious  work,  and  found  in  the  evening  that  we  had  not 
made  more  than  five  miles  direct  from  our  first  landing-place,  for  we  could 
plainly  see  the  open  water  in  which  the  ships  were  lying,  and  with  naked 
eye  discern  the  grounded  ice  off  Liddon  Island.  We  pitched  our  tents 
under  a  crag  on  the  mountain  top  where  we  passed  a  very  cold  night. 

•*  We  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  apparently  with  a  better 
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prospect  before  us,  but  after  scrambling  about  a  mile  found  ourselves  again 
obliged  to  retrace  our  steps  in  order  to  avoid  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  when 
after  three  hours'  exertion  we  had,  as  we  supposed,  got  nearly  round  these, 
another  cluster  of  greater  magnitude  was  discovered,  and  we  found  our^ 
selves  not  iSve  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  on  which  we  had  slept.  In 
descending  a  precipice  one  of  the  men  lost  his  hold,  but  was  fortunately 
arrested  by  a  rock  which  lay  beneath  the  snow,  and  escaped  with  only  a  se* 
vere  contusion  on  the  nose.  We  had  been  obliged  to  throw  our  knapsacks 
down  this  cliff  and  use  the  greatest  caution  in  sliding  down  it,  but  had  no 
sooner  reached  its  foot  than  the  discovery  of  the  lake  obliged  us  again  to 
gain  the  height.  Finding  it  impossible  to  accomplish  the  service  at  this 
rate  of  travelling,  and  having  only  five  hours  to  complete  the  out-going  time 
I  determined  on  turning  back,  and  arrived  at  the  ships  before  noon  on  the 
1st  of  September. 

•*  The  mountains  we  passed  were  all  of  gneiss  and  granite,  and  I  should 
suppose  many  of  them  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  One  chain 
of  lakes  extended  east  and  west  about  six  or  eight  miles,  and  they  were 
apparently  of  great  depth,  although  their  width  did  not  exceed  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  at  any  part.  In  these  were  several  small  falls  or  bars,  over  two  of 
which  we  waded.  The  steepness  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  bounding  the 
longest  extent  of  lakes  may  be  better  understood  by  the  outline  I  took  oa 
the  spot. 
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1822.  it  rpjig  upper  or  craggy  part  was  of  solid  granite,  and  the  slope  of  its 
debris,  which  however  wasin  most  cases  deeply  covered  by  snow.  In  all 
the  lakes  was  a  sheet  of  itol^klice,  detached  from  the  banks  and  floating 
in  the  centre-  Its  thickness  above  water  was^  from  six  to  twelve  inches. 
The  lititle  vegetation  we  saw^was  shrivelled  and  dry,  which  may  account 
for  the  absence  of  deel^.  We  saw  numerous  tracks  of  them  near  the  lakes, 
but  th^y  were  not  recent,  and  may  have  been  made  while  the  animals  were 
herding  for  their  final  departure  ;  a  few  small  flocks  of  buntings  were  seen 
as  if  also  assembled  to  migrate  to  the  southward." 


^un.  1.  Being  thus  by.  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances  bafl9ed  in  an 
endeavour  which  had  appeared  almost  certain  of  success,  we  had  only  to 
await  with  patience  the  arrival  of  our  other  parties  ;  scarcely  however  ven- 
turing to  hope,  that  their  information  alone  could  prove  of  any  great  interest 
or  importance  in  furthering  our  main  object.  The  north-west  wind  freshen- 
ing almost  to  a  gale,  which  made  me.  some  what  apprehensive  for  Mr.  Crozier 
and  his  little  establishment  at  the  Narrows,  I  despatched  Mr..  Ross,  at 
seven  this  evening,  to  carry  him  a. fresh  supply  of  provisions  and  to  assist 
him  on  his  return  to  the  ship.  At  the  same  time  I  directed  Mr.  Ross  to 
occupy  the  following  day  in  examining  the  portion  of  land  foicming  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Narrows,  which  we  had  some  reason  to  suppose 
insular. 
3IoD.  2.  At  nine  A.M.  on  the  2d,  Lieutenant  Reid  and  his  party  were  descried  at 
their  landing-place,  and  a  boat  being  sent  for  them  arrived  on  board  at  half- 
past  eleven.  An  account  of  this  journey,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
sketch  of  the  coast,  is  here  subjoined. 


August.  i<  Landing  at  six  A.M.  on  the  3Qth,  we  commenced  our  march  about  due 
west  along  the  coast,  though  not  in  a  direct  line,  the  hills  being  in  many 
parts  perpendicular  down  to  the  water,  and  we  had  to  cross  one  inlet  in 
which  the  ice  was  broken  up.  At  noon  we  arrived  at  an  inlet,  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width,  with  a  rapid  run  of  water, 
having  in  it  two  small  islands,  and  in  part  covered  with  ice.  Following  the 
stream  down  to  the  sea,  without  finding  a  fording-place,  we  ascended  the 
banks,  and  at  length  crossed  upon  the  ice  with  much  difficulty.     Dining  on 
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the  west  side  we  continued  our  journey,  and  at  half-past  six  pitched  our    ^^'^^f. 


tents  for  the  night  This  day's  journey  was  from  hill  to  hill,  over  ex- 
tremely rugged  land,  frequently  interrupted  by  lakes,  which  made  the 
course  so  circuitous  that,  though  in  a  direct  line  we  could  not  have  ad- 
vanced more  than  fifteen  miles,  we  had  probably  traversed  twice  that 
distance. 

"  Setting  out  at  four  A.M.  on  the  31st,  we  now  kept  more  inland  than  31. 
before,  and  descended  into  a  deep  valley,  having  at  the  bottom  a  rapid 
stream,  which  we  were  obliged  to  follow  nearly  to  the  sea  before  we 
could  cross  it,  after  which  we  got  upon  tolerably  good  ground  leading 
gradually  up  to  the  hills.  We  then  again  began  to  ascend,  hill  after 
hill  rising  in  succession,  and  the  rugged  ground  being  covered  with  large 

* 

loose  stones,  having  the  space  between  them  filled  with  snow,  which  made 
the  walking  heavy  and  dangerous.  At  noon  we  had  gained  a  hill  of  con- 
siderable height,  having  walked  sixteen  miles,  and  now  found  ourselves 
due  west  of  the  ships,  distant  about  six  leagues.  From  this  station,  which 
was  in  some  respects  a  commanding  one,  the  bearings  and  an  eye-sketch 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  but  the  land  still  interrupted  our  view  to  the 
westward,  so  that  in  that  direction  very  little  more  could  be  ascertained 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  Strait  than  might  be  seen  from  the  ships. 
Notwithstanding  this  circumstance  however,  as  our  provisions  were  half  ex- 
pended, I  deemed  it  prudent  to  proceed  no  farther,  especially  as  the  road 
was  now  so  rugged,  that  little  or  nothing  more  could  be  effected  in  a  few 
hours'  travelling.  At  three  P.M.  therefore  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  the 
eastward  and  reached  the  Fury  before  noon  on  the  2d. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  journey  only  six  rein-deer  were  seen ;  but  the 
tracks  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  of  bears  and  foxes,  were  numerous.  From 
our  farthest  station  on  the  western  hills,  which  rise  perhaps  from  eight  to 
nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  we  observed  another  head-land  beyond 
the  extreme  point  seen  from  the  ships,  and  distant  from  it  about  three  or 
four  leagues ;  but  the  intervention  of  other  land  prevented  our  discovering 
the  trending  of  the  coast  further  to  the  westward.  The  northern  land  is 
extremely  high,  and  its  western  point  appeared  about  ten  leagues  distant, 
leaving  an  extensive  opening  in  that  direction.  The  ice  seemed  to  extend 
from  Amherst  Island  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the  westward,  presenting  one 
unbroken  surface  from  the  north  to  the  south  shore  of  the  Strait" 

2  u 
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1B22.        Notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  our  travellers,  their  labours 
^^    had  not  thrown  much  light  on  the  geograjrfiy  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  nor 


added  any  information  that  could  be  of  practical  use  in  directing  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  ships.     The  important  question  respecting  a  second  passagii 
leading  to   the  westward  still  remained  as  much  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture  as   at  first ;  while   the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  and  the 
unpromising  appearance  of  the  ice  now  opposing  our  progress,  rendered  it 
more  essential  than  ever  that  this  point  should,  if  possible,  be  fully  decided. 
Under  this  impression,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  desired  object  might  poB- 
sibly  be  accomplished,  by  pursuing  the  route  along  the  head  or  western 
shore  of  Richards'  Bay,  part  of  which  I  had  already  traversed  on  ray  forma 
journey,  and  found  it  much  less  laborious  walking  than  that  experienced  by 
Captain  Lyon  on  the  higher  and  more  rugged  mountains  inland.     I  deter* 
mined  therefore  to  make  this  attempt,  taking  with  me  Mr.  Richards  and  most 
of  my  former  companions,  and  proceeding  in  a  boat  as  far  as  the  isthmus 
mentioned  on  the  17th  of  August,  from  whence  our  journey  might  at  once 
be  advantageously  commenced. 
Tue8, 3.      This  night  proved  the  coldest  we  had  experienced  during  the  present  sea- 
son, and  the  thermometer  stood  at  24°  when  I  left  the  ships  at  four  A.M.  on 
the  3d,  having  previously  directed  Captain  Lyon  to  remain  as  near  their 
present  station  as  might  be  consistent  with  safety,  and  carefully  to  watch 
for  any  alteration  that  might  occur  in  the  western  ice.     I  also  requested 
Captain  Lyon  to  render  Mr.  Fisher  every  assistance  in  his  power  in  the  tri- 
gonometrical measurement  of  some  high  snow-capped  hills  to  the  north-west, 
which  at  my  desire  he  had  undertaken.     To  the  land  on  which  these  moun- 
tains stand,  and  which  the  Esquimaux  call  Ke^uk-tarruoke,  I  gave  the  name 
of  CooKBtmN  Island,  in  honour  of  Vice-Aomiral  Sir  Georqb  Cockburn,  one 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  whose  warm  personal  interest 
in  every  thing  relating  to  Northern  Discovery  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the 
public  zeal  with  which  he  has  always  promoted  it. 

Being  favoured  by  a  strong  north-westerly  breeze,  we  reached  the  nar- 
rows at  half-past  six  A.M.,  and  immediately  encountered  a  race  or  ripple  so 
heavy  and  dangerous,  that  it  was  only  by  carrying  a  press  of  canvass  on  the 
boat  that  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  seas  from  constantly  breaking  into 
her.  This  rippling  appeared  to  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden  obsthiction 
which  the  current  meets  at  the  western  mouth  of  the  narrows,  aided  in 
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tiis  presfflit  iiutluice,.  tty  the  strong  breeze  t&at  blew  direedy  ii^n  die  c»nier  J^* 
forming  the  entSMioe  on  the  south  side.  On  clearing  this,  which  we  did 
ttfter  nmniiig  sbenBdi  one-tinrd  of  a  mile  and  then  getting  into  nneoth  water, 
though  the  caireBt  was  ranatng  at  least  three  knots  to  the  eastward,  the 
thoughts  of  all  our  party  were,  by  one  common  imputee,  directed  <b« 
waidb  Ms.  CimiieF  md  his  little  boat,  which  could  not  possibly  ha^e  Irred 
in  the  sea  we  had  just  encountered.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  the 
most  serious  apprehension  on  his  aecount  that  I  landed  at  Cape  North-Bast» 
where  I  had  directed:  the  observations  to  be  made  on  the  tides ;  and  send* 
iag  Mc:  Sidiards  one  way  alcnig  die  shore,  proceeded  myself  along  the  other 
to  look  ft>r  himv  On  firing  a  musket,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  I  had 
die  indescribable  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mr.  Crozier  make  his  a|^earance 
from  behind  a  rock,  whene  he  was  engaged  in  watching  the  tide-mark,  t 
found  him  and  his  party  quite  safe  and  well,  though  they  ha.d  encountered 
nO'  small  danger,  while  attempting  to  try  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in  the 
narrows,  being  beset  by  a  quantity  of  drift-ice  fh>m  which  they  with  dif^ 
ficulty  escaped  to  the  shore.  I  found  also  diat,Mr.  Ross,  after  towing  them 
in  when  adrift,  and  leaving  Mr.  Crozier  his  provisions,  had  proceeded  to 
aacomplidi  his  other  object,  af^ointing  a  place  to  meet  them  on  his  return 
t#  the  ships,  bi  half  an  hour  after  we  saw  the  gig  crossing  to  us-  under 
sail^  and  were  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Hdss,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  de* 
termined  the  insularity  of  the  northern  land,  which  I  therefore  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Ormokd  Island,  out  of  respect  to  die  Earl  of  Qbmond  ano 

OSSORY. 

Havings  ftumished  our  gendemen  with  an  additional  supply  of  provisions, 
in  ease  o€  their  being  unavoidably  detained  by  die  continuance  of  the  wind, 
I  made  sail  for  die  isthmus  at  ten  A.M.,  where  we  arrived  after  an  hour's 
mn,  and  hauling  the  boat  up  on  the  rocks  and  depositing  the  greater  part 
o£  our  stons  near  her,,  set  off  at  one  P.M.  along  die  shore  of  Richards* 
Bay,  being  eqpiq^ed  with  only  three  days'  provision  and  as  small  a  weight 
of  clothing  aa  possible.  The  coast,  though  not  bad  for  travelling,  led 
us  so  much  more  to  the  westwaid  than  I  expected,,  in  consequence  of  its 
nwaeious  indentations  that,  after  above  five  hours*  hard  walking,  we  had 
only  made  good  a  W.S.W.  course,  direct  distance  six  miles.  One  of  our 
men  then  complauiing  of  giddiness  and  other  unpleasMit  symptams^  we 
halted  and  pitdied  the  tent  amidst  rugged  and  barren  cocka  of  red  granite, 
dreary  and  desolate  beyond  description*    A  single  snow-bunting  was  literally 

sua 
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1822:  ^  ^e  ^^^  of  animal  life  during  this  afternoon's  walk  r  but  the  tracks  of  deer^ 
^^^  all  going  to  the  southward,  were  everywhere  seen  upon  the  snow.  Wp  ob* 
tained  on  every  eminence  a  distinct  view  of  the  ice  the  whole  way  down  to 
Neerlo-nakto,  in  which  space  not  a  drop  of  clear  water  was  discernible ;  the 
whole  of  Richards'  Bay  was  filled  with  ice  as  before. 
Wed.  4.  We  moved  at  six  P.M.  on  the  4th,  and  soon  came  to  a  number  of  lakes 
from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  length,  occurring  in  chains  of  three  or  four 
together,  round  which  we  had  to  walk  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and 
labour.  All  these  terminated  towards  the  sea  in  inlets,  one  of  which 
that  we  came  to  at  nine  A.M.,  and  which  I  named  after  Mr.  Halse  of 
the  Fury,  was  three  or  four  miles  in  length,  and  detained  us  two  hours  in 
walking  round  the  head  of  it.  These  inlets  were  still  filled  with  ice  of  the 
last  winter's  formation,  except  close  round  the  shores,  where  a  narrow  space 
of  open  water  had  been  formed  by  the  warmth  of  the  land.  We  halted  at  a 
quarter  past  eleven,  having  made  good  four  miles  and  a  half  in  a  S.b.W.  di«* 
rection,  and  found  ourselves  by  observation  at  noon  in  latitude  69°  32'  5S\ 
Continuing  our  journey  at  three  P.M.  we  soon  arrived  at  the  shores  of  ano- 
ther inlet  like  the  former,  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  up  which  we  had  to 
walk  above  two  before  we  could  make  any  southing.  We  were  then  for  the 
first  time  enabled  to  proceed  almost  directly  to  the  southward,  our  only  in* 
terruption  being  occasioned  by  the  numerous  steep  and  craggy  hills  which 
every  where  presented  themselves.  At  half-past  five  we  suddenly  came  in 
sight  of  a  high  and  remarkably  level  piece  of  table-land,  immediately  to  the 
southward  of  us,  and  extending  for  several  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion. Along  th^  upper  part  ran  a  narrow  perpendicular  ridge  having  a  dark 
appearance,  and  the  rest  formed  a  yellow  shelving  slope,  as  if  composed  of 
the  dehru  falling  uniformly  from  above.  At  half-past  six,  on  gaining  a  sight 
of  the  sea  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  immediately  recognised  to  the  eastward 
the  numerous  islands  of  red  granite  described  by  Captain  Lyon;  and  now 
perceived  what  had  before  been  surmised,  that  the  south  shore  of  Richards' 
Bay  formed  the  northern  coast  of  the  inlet,  up  which  his  journey  with  the 
Esquimaux  had  been  pursued.  Our  latitude  by  account  from  noon  being 
now  69°  28',  we  felt  confident  that  a  short  walk  directly  to  the  south  must 
bring  us  to  any  strait  communicating  with  that  inlet,  and  we  therefore 
pushed  on  in  confident  expectation  of  being  near  our  journey's  end.  At 
seven  P.M.,  leaving  the  men  to  pitch  the  tent  in  a  sheltered  valley,  Mr. 
Richards  and  myself  ascended  th6  hill  that  rose  beyond  it,  and  on  reaching 
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its  summit  found  ourselyes  overlooking  a  long  and  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  l^^^* 
eommunicating  with  the  inlet  before  seen  to  the  eastward,  and  appearing  to  \^r^ 
extend  seyeral  miles  nearly  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  or  parallel  to  the 
table-land  before  described,  from  which  it  is  distant  three  or  four  miles.  The 
space  between  the  creek'and  the  table-land  is  quite  low,  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  rugged  shore  on  which  we  stood,  and  being  covered  with  abun- 
tlant  v^etation,  as  well  as  intersected  by  numerous  ponds  of  water.  The 
breadth  of  the  little  creek  at  the  place  at  which  we  had  arrived,  being  half  a 
mile  above  its  junction  with  the  wider  inlet  in  which  the  Coxe  Islands  lie,  is 
about  half  a  mile^  and  continues  nearly  the  same  for  three  or  four  miles  that 
we  could  trace  it  in  a  westerly  direction.  Beyond  this  it  seemed  to  turn 
more  northerly,  and  our  view  being  obstructed  by  the  high  and  rugged  hills 
of  which,  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  the  whole  tract  of  country  is  com- 
posed, 1  determined  to  pursue  our  journey  along  its  banks  in  the  morning, 
to  ascertain  its  further  extent,  or  at  least  to  trace  it  till  it  was  no  longer 
navigable  for  ships*  That  the  creek  we  now  overlooked  was  a  part  of  the 
same  arm  of  the  sea  which  Captain  Lyon  had  visited^  the  latitude,  the  bear- 
ings of  Igloolik  which  was  now  plainly  visible,  and  the  number  and  appear, 
ance  of  the  Coxe  Islands,  which  were  too  remarkable  to  be  mistaken,  all  con* 
curred  in  assuring  us ;  and  it  only  therefore  remained  for  us  to  determine 
whether  it  would  furnish  a  passage  for  the  ships.  Having  made  all  the  re- 
marks which  the  lateness  of  the  evening  would  permit,  we  descended  to  the 
tent  at  dusk,  being  directed  by  a  cheerful  blazing  fire  of  the  andromeda  tetra-r 
gona,  which  in  its  present  dry  state  served  as  excellent  fuel  for  warming  our 
provisions. 

Setting  forward  at  five  A.M.  on  the  5th,  along  some  pleasant  valleys  covered  Thur.  5. 
with  grass  and  other  vegetation,  and  the  resort  of  numerous  rein-deer,  we 
walked  six  or  seven  miles  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  creek ;  when,  find- 
ing the  latter  considerably  narrowed,  and  the  numerous  low  points  of  its  south 
shore  rendering  the  water  too  shoal,  to  all  appearance,  even  for  the  navigation 
of  a  sloop  of  ten  tons,  I  determined  to  waste  no  more  time  in  the  further  exami- 
nation of  so  insignificant  a  place.  There  was  not  in  this  creek  the  least  per- 
ceptible stream  of  tide  or  current,  which  circumstance  alone,  considering  the 
strength  of  that  which  rushes  through  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  would 
have  been  sufficient  perhaps  to  demonstrate  thai  it  had  no  outlet  to  the  west- 
ward. Its  whole  appearance  indeed  indicated  it  to  be  what  it  has  since 
proved^  a  mere  inlet  of  the  sea»  similar  to  those  we  had  before  passed,  com- 
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1^-    nunicating  with  lakes  and  streBma  wUcb.  awiiuUy  pour  Aetz  i 

i  affordii^  excellent  i(^ai  na^gndoa  to-Uie  EH|uiiiunix,  and  tim/^y  iiig  tfa— 
with  the  si^on  with  which  tfaey  had  latriji  provided^  us.  The  &rther  we 
west  to  the  wvstward  the  hig^r  the  hills  became ;  and  the  cotamanding  proa- 
pect  thus  a^rded  enalded  us  distiDotl^  t»  perceive  wiHt  a  ^ass  that,  rtwrngf*- 
the  ice  had  been  entirely  disaolred  in  the  oeek,  and  for  half  a«  mile  below  it, 
the  whole  sea  beyood  this  to  the  eastwaid,  ereo  aa  far  as-  I^ooHk,  waft  oo-- 
vered  with  oae  oontiniious  and  unbroken  floe. 

Having!  now  completely  satisfied  myself  that,  as  oespested  both  ice  amA  land, 
there  was  no  navigaUe  passage  for  ships  about  this  latitude,  bo  tiaie  was 
lost  in  setting  out  on  our  return.  To  avoid,  tihe  ainnemus  indentatiras  of 
Richards'  Bay,  we  kept  radier  more  inland ;  by  whidi  meaas,  thou^  we  at 
first  encountered  some  of  the  steep  precipices  and  deeper  snow  described- by 
our  other  travellers,  we  erentiially  saved  ourselves  mudi  walking.  On-  iUb 
high  ridge  the  hills,  which  are  generally  steep  on  both  sidest,  and  widi  a 
quantity  of  the  loose  debris  lying  up  and  down  them,  occur  very  close  t(^*e- 
IJMr ;  so  that  no  sooner  has  the  sununit  of  one  been  gnnied,  than  anotiwxoi 
«qnally  forbidding  aspect  presents  itself,  the  valleys  between  tfiem  b«ing 
f^iefly  occupied  by  Idces  of  vanous  sizes,  all  except  the  mere  shtdlow  ponds 
having  a  floe  of  solid  ice  covering  their  sudhce.  Some  of  the  analler  stieaMS 
that  supply  the  lakes  had  now  been  arrested  by  the  anfaimnal  fiogt,  and  due 
smallest  pools  on  the  rocks  were  froaen  to  the  bottom;  but  the  fausgu 
streams  were  still  running  in  full  force,  and  no  "  young  "  ice  had  as  yet 
fiormed  i^n  the  lakes.  The  rooks  Me  here  entirely  of  red  granite.;  and  we 
frequently  noticed  rounded  and  insulated  hills  of  this  shape, 


situated  at  the  end  of  a  valley,  and  appearing  as  it  were  to  flank  it 
Frid.  5.       Nothing  oi  interest  occuired  (faring  the  rest  of  our  jonniey  to  the  beat; 
which  wa  reached  before  ^/axk  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,.  haring  soffared 
•aly  a  few  trifling  bruises  in  the-  oonrse  of  our  sortmibUng  ewr  the  .rockK 
The  thermometer  fell  to  19°  at  night,  but  our  depdt  at  the  baat  ftiniishing 
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rimndanoe  of  additional  clothing,  we  found  the  tent  as  warm  as  could  be    ^^^^ 
desired ;  which  was  by  no  means  the  case  at  this  season  when  we  were  lightly 


equipped  .for  tiavelling.  The  night  was  beautifully  clear,  with  a  bright  moon- 
light ;  but  a  cloud  of  dense  vapour  hung  over  the  land  in  most  parts,  which 
was  not  entirely  dissipated  until  late  on  the  following  day. 

We  launched  the  boat  at  day-break  on  the  7th,  and  on  arriving  at  the  nar-  Sat  7. 
rows,  were  glad  to  find  that  our  other  boats  had  left  the  place.  The  current 
was  a&  usual  setting  to  the  eastward,  and  in  one  place  about  the  middle  of 
.the  narrows,  where  a  large  collection  of  squeezed-up  ice  formed  a  •small 
projecting  point,  it  ran  full  four  knots.  Rowing  over  to  the  north  shore, 
we  landed  there  te  dine  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  which  was  just  the 
time  of  high  water,  on  an  islet  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay.  While  rest- 
ing here  we  observed  the  small  pieces  of  ice  setting  fast  to  the  westward,, 
and  proceeding  at  two  P.M.,  found  the  boat  favoured  by  a  considerable  tide 
in  the  same  direction.  This  we  kept  till  about  five  P.M.,  when  we  had 
reached  Liddon  Island,  and  were  there  met  by  a  tide  from  the  westward,  it 
being  then  about  low  water  by  the  shore  ;  from  which  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  flood^ide  came  from  the  westward.  At  half-past  eight 
we  arrived  on  board,  where  I  was  happy  to  find  that  all  our  parties  had  re- 
turned without  accident,  except  that  Lieutenant  Palmer  had  been  wounded 
in  his  hand,  and  temporarily  blinded  by  a  gun  accidentally  going  off,  from 
which  however  he  fortunately  suffered  no  eventual  injury.  Lieutenant  Pal- 
mer reported  his  having  ascertained  that  the  ice  still  remained  attached  to 
the  land  from  the  western  part  of  Igloolik  across  to  the  continent,  precluding 
all  possibility  of  a  passage  to  the  westward  in  that  direction.  Lieutenant 
Palmer's  report  contained  numerous  observations  for  the  geographical  posi* 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  land  which  he  visited,  and  some  notices  respecting 
the  Esquimaux  mode  of  burial,  which  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

No  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  ice  during  my  absence, 
except  what  was  occasioned  by  a  few  small  pieces  now  and  then  breaking  off 
from  the  margin,  which  however  scarcely  effected  a  change  that  was  sensible 
in  the  course  of  several  days.  The  ships  had  therefore  remained  undis- 
turbed at  the  station  where  I  left  them  ;  and  in  order  to  occupy  the  time  as 
usefully  as  possible.  Captain  Lyon  had  despatched  a  party  under  the  com- 
m«id  of  Lieutenant  Hoj^mer  to  traveLalnng  some  low  land  next  the  sea,  to 
the  westward ;  with  the  hope  of  his  dms  being  enabled,  by  escaping  the 
xug^ed  ground  encountered  by  Lieutenant  Reid,  to  add  something  more  to 
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our  knowledge  of  the  continental  shore  of  the  Strait.  Lieutenant  Hoppner 
had  just  returned  from  this  excursion,  an  account  of  which,  together  with 
those  of  Messrs.  Crozier  and  Ross,  will  bring  up  the  narrative  of  our  pro- 
ceedings to  this  time. 


MR.  CROZIER'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TIDES. 

"  During  the  time  of  our  stay  at  the  narrows  of  the  Strait  no  opportunity 
was  lost  of  continuing  our  observations  on  the  tides,  an  abstract  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  following  Table.  By  these  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  mid- 
channel  the  stream  constantly  set  to  the  eastward  from  daylight  till  dark,  and 
that  when  on  the  south  shore  a  westerly  set  was  observable,  the  tide  was 
generally  falling.  In  rowing  along  the  north  shore  of  the  narrows,  on  our 
return  we  had  a  strong  westerly  set  of  at  least  two  miles  an  hour,  from 
thirty  minutes  after  eleven  A.M.  till  thirty  minutes  after  two  P.M.  on  the  3d, 
during  most  of  which  time  the  tide  was  ebbing  by  the  shore,  and  having 
landed  the  same  evening  upon  the  east  end  of  Liddon  Island,  we  found  it 
"high  water  at  seven  P.M.,  being  about  an  hour  earlier  than  the  last  observed 
tide  in  the  narrows. 


J 

r                         Tide  Table  in  the  Narrows  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.                            1 

J 

Bay. 
18^ 

Hif  h  Water. 

Low  Water. 

Rise 

of 

Tide. 

Fall 

of 

Tide. 

REMARKS,  Sec. 

' 

H.M. 

A.M. 

or 
P.M. 

H.lf. 

A.M. 

or 

P.M. 

~i 

Aug.  31. 

6.90 
6.15 

A.M. 
P.M. 

0.40 
0.50 

P.M. 
P.M. 

ft.  in. 
5.2 

ft  in. 
5.10 

The  stream  in  mid-channel  was  settings  to  the  eastward  daring  the 
whole  day.     From  4.30  A.M.,  till  1 1,  an  eddy  set  along  tlie  south 
shore  to  the  westward.     About  1  P.M.  it  hegui  to  ma  to  the  east- 
ward, And  continued  to  do  so  the  rest,  of  the  day.    From  6.15  P.M. 
till  7. )  0,  the  water  neither  rose  nor  fell  by  the  abon;. 

• 

SejH.  1*. 

1 

6.40 

A.M. 

7.0 

The  stream  constantly  hinning  to  the  eastward  in  mid -channel. 

An  CHidy  setting  to  the  westward  close  to  the  south  shore  till  near 

noon.    At  1  P.M.  it  again  set  to  the  eastward  and  continued  to  do 

so  till  dark. 

*  It  was  full  moon  at  6.54  A.M.  this  day. 

• 

» 

j>     *• 

7.80 

aboit 
8 

P.M. 
A.M. 

1.80 

P.M. 

8.9 

^ 

No  eddy  nor  slack  was  observed  this  day,  the  wind  being  strong 
from  the  westward.    The  current  constantly  setting  fast  to  the  east- 
ward; at  about  8  A.M.  not  less  than  four  miles  per  hour. 

1. 

w     5. 

This  tide,  by  the  maik  on  the  rocks,  rose  two  iiM^iea  above  thM 

of  the  preceding  evening,  being  also  the  highest  of  any  we  observed. 
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'*  Prom  theae  observations  it  would  appear  that  the  regular  stream  of  flood-    1822. 
tide  sets  to  the  eastward,  and  that  of  the  ebb  to  the  westward,  in  this  Strait;  v^f^ 
though,  at  this  season,  the  latter  is  not  always  perceptible,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  current  permanently  running  against  it  in  an  easterly  direction." 


After  towing  Mr.  Crozier  to  the  shore,  under  circumstances  of  consi- 
derable danger  to  that  gentleman's  party  in  their  little  boat,  Mr.  ROss  immie- 
diately  proceeded  in  execution  of  the  service  with  which  he  was  charged, 
au4  landing  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ossory,  observed  the  latitude 
to  be  69^  43'  30'^  He  then  rowed  along  the  shore  to  the  northward,  passing 
one  or  two  bays  and  several  small  islands,  and  landed  in  the  evening  upon  a 
rugged  islet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  from  whence  he  had  the  passage 
directly  open  between  Ormond  Island  and  the  northern  shore,  and  after- 
wards perceived  an  island  lying  towards  its  western  opening,  which  had 
before  been  noticed  from  the  opposite  side.  The  rocks  along  this  coast 
were  found  to  be  composed  of  greyish  gneiss,  and  on  some  of  the  islands 
numerous  masses  of  reddish  granite  also  occurred,  lying  detac^d  upon  the 
surface.  On  the  small  islet  adjoining  Cape  Ossory,  Mr.  Ross  noticed  a 
broad  vein  of  dark-coloured  hornblende,  imbedded  in  the  gneiss  ;  and  a 
similar  structure  presented  itself  near  a  small  bay  just  to  the  northward  of 
it,  the  vein  being  here  about  thirty  yards  wide,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and 
reaching  as  far  under  water  as  could  be  distinguished.  The  appearance  of 
this,  at  a  short  distance,  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  high  pile  of  coal,  and  from 
the  direction  it  took,  it  seemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  vein  before 
noticed. 

Mr.  Ross's  report,  of  which  I  have  here  given  a  brief  abstract,  contained 
also  a  variety  of  useful  angles,  observations,  and  other  hydrographical  ma-, 
terials,  by  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  has  been  laid  down  on 
the  chart. 

LIEUTENANT  HOPPNER'S  REPORT.  - 

^'  Landing  on  Amherst  Island  at  five  A.M.  on  the  6th,  we  hauled  the  boat 
on  shore,  and  proceeded  with  three  days'  provisions  towards  the  western  end 
of  the  passage  dividing  the  island  from  the  main-land.  The  tide  being  out, 
we  experienced  some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  firm  ice  in  the  centre  of  the 
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183^    passage ;  but  having  at  length,  by  the  assistance  of  a  jkaaok^  crossed  the 


loose  pieces  near  the  shore,  we  found  the  **  young  ice  '*  connecting  llie  rest 
suffidently  strong  to  enable  us  to  pass  omer  it  with  ease,  and  we  aniTed  <m 
the  main-land  about  one  P.M.  At  two  we  recorameaced  our  walk  along- 
shore to  the  westward  ;  and  as  the  extreme  point  of  land  seen  from  the  ships 
did  not  seem  to  be  more  than  eight  miles  distant,  and  the  ground  was  good 
for  travelling,  I  determined  to  leave  our  knapsacks  and  other  baggage  be- 
hind, and  was  in  hopes  of  being  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  clear  view  round 
liie  point  before  sun-set,  and  of  returning  to  our  tent  at  night.  In  this  ex- 
pectation, however,  I  was  altogether  disappointed ;  for  after  three  hours' 
hard  walking,  we  found  the  point  was  still  at  least  five  or  six  miles  from  us, 
which  obliged  me  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  to  return  to  the  tent  for  the 
night. 
7th.  "  The  distance  to  the  western  extreme  being  greater  than  I  could  now 
hope  to  travel  in  the  time  to  which  I  was  limited  by  my  instructions,  I 
ascended  a  high  hill  at  five  A.M.  on  the  7th  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Strait. 
The  horizon,  however,  was  so  obscured  by  fog  that  we  could  only  at  inter- 
vals see  the  tops  of  the  northern  hills.  Our  prospect  to  the  westward  was 
also  very  limited,  but  as  far  as  could  be  discerned,  the  ice  appeared  per- 
fectly close  and  composed  of  high  hummocks  with  a  few  heavy  floe-pieces. 
Proceeding  on  our  return  at  eight  o'dodk,  we  reached  Amherst  Island  by 
noon,  the  young  ice  having  every  where  become  so  firm  that  we  might  easily 
have  retunied  to  the  ships  upon  it,  without  the  assistance  of  a  plaoik.  The 
fog  having  now  cleared  away,  gave  us  a  good  view  from  the  west  end  of  the 
island,  where  we  could  perceive  that  no  land  was  visible  for  three  or  four 
points  of  the  compass  between  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the  Strait.  Tn 
this  space  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  compact  heavy  ice,  with  a  white  haze 
hanging  over  the  horizon  to  the  westward.  Being  anxious  to  examine  also 
Ae  state  of  the  ice  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  I  left  the  party,  when  two 
miles  short  of  the  boat,  and  walked  to  a  high  ridge  on  that  side,  from  which 
I  perceived  a  remarkable  bluff*  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Strait,  appearing 
to  be  detached  from  the  other  land,  but  this  my  position  did  not  enable  me 
to  determine. 

**  I  found  the  ice  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  perfectly  close  and  much 
heavier  than  on  the  oppodrte  shore,  being  generally  composed  of  large  floe- 

*  Afterwards  called  by  Lieutenant  Beid^  Cafk  HALttmsLz. 
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pieces.  This  land,  from  abreast  the  west  end  of  Amherst  Island,  changes  ^^^' 
its  aspect  yery  much,  the  hills  becoming  less  rugged  to  the  westward,  and 
having  at  their  foot  a  sloping  plain  covered  with  fine  pasturage,  extending 
in  one  place  four  or  five  miles  towards  the  sea.  On  this  plain  we  passed 
several  circles  of  stones,  placed  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  others  set  up  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  before  observed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  coast. 
These  did  not  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  recently  visited ;  but  the  tracks 
of  deer  were  so  numerous,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  so  favourable  for 
a  summer  residence,  that  it  appeared  a  likely  place  for  the  Esquimaux  to 
resort  to  oecamonally  during  that  season/' 


The  result  of  our  late  endeavours,  necessarily  oramped  as  they  had  been, 
w«i  to  confinn,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  conviction  that  we  were 
now  in  the  only  passage  leading  to  the  westward  that  existed  in  this  neigh- 
biHiriuKML  There  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  reason  to  believe,  irom  the 
infMBoatton  of  the  Esquimaux,  that  Cockbum  Island  extends  two  degrees  to 
tlte  fDorthward  and  very  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  this  Strait.  To 
have  abandoned  without  further  trial  the  most  promising  place,  as  respects 
the  North-West  Passage,  that  the  most  sanguine  mind  could  hope  to  dis- 
cover, upon  the  chance  of  saving  time  by  pursuing  a  circuitous  route  of 
pediaps  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  unknown  coast,  and  of  finding  a 
more  navigable  passage  two  degrees  farther  north,  I  should  have  considered 
an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  plain  tenor  of  my  instructions,  if  not  a 
direct  abandonment  of  the  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged.  Notwithstand- 
ing, &erefore,  the  present  unpromising^  appearance  of  the  ice,  I  had  no 
altemfttive  left  me  but  patiently  to  await  its  disruption,  and  instantly  to  avail 
mysdf  of  any  alteration  that  nature  might  yet  effect  in  our  favour. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  JOURNEY   PERFORMED    ALONG   THE   SOUTH  SHORE   OP   COCKBURN  /ffiiM>-KX>NPm- 

MATION   OP   AN   OUTLET    TO   THE   POLAR   SEA ^PARTIAL   DISRUPTION   OP  THE   OLD 

ICE,    AND    FORMATION    OP   NEW — RETURN   THROUGH   THE   NARROWS  TO  THE   EAST- 

WARD PROCEED    TO    EXAMINE    THE    COAST    TO    THE    NORTH-EASTWARD PURY'S 

ANCHOR  BROKEN STAND    OVER  TO    IGLOOLIK   TO   LOOK   FOR  WINTER-QUARTERS 

EXCURSION  TO  THE  HEAD  OP  QUILLUM  CREEK — SHIPS  FORCED  TO  THE  WESTWARD 
BY  GALES  OF  WIND— A  CANAL  SAWED  THROUGH  THE  ICE,  AND  THE  SHIPS  SECURED 
IN  THEIR  WINTER   STATION— CONTINUED  VISITS  OF  THE  ESQUIMAUX,  AND  ARRIVAL 

OP  SOME  OP  THE  WINTER-ISLAND  TRIBE PROPOSED    PLAN   OF   OPERATIONS   IN  THE 

ENSUING    SPRING. 

^^^*  *  A  LIGHT  air  sjprioging  up  from  the  eastward  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  we 
\.^-r^  took  advantage  of  it  to  run  up  to  the  margin  of  the  fixed  ice,  which  was  now 
'  perhaps  half  a  mile  farther  to  the  .westward,  in  consequence  of  small  pieces 
being  occasionally  detached  from  it,  than  it  had  been  when  we  tacked  off  it 
ten  days  before.  We  here  made  fast  nearly  in  a  line  between  Amherst  and 
Liddon  Islands,  though  much  nearer  to  the  former,  and  in  fifty-eight  fathoms, 
on  a  soft  muddy  bottom.  Though  the  easterly  wind  continued,  the  weather, 
which  had  been  foggy  in  the  morning,  cleared  up  after  noon  and  a  beautiftd 
day  succeeded.  At  seven  P.M.,  some  water  brought  up  from  thirty  fathoms' 
depth  was  at  the  temperature  of  27f  °,  and  some  from  fifty-five  fathoms  at  27^°; 
that  at  the  surface  being  27f®,  and  of  the  air  25|^  the  whole  being  taken  by 
the  same  thermometer.  We  noticed,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  surface-water  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ship,  that  drawn  on 
the  starboard  side  being,  as  above  stated,  at  27|'',  and  on  the  larboard  3(f 
and  30|°  the  whole  afternoon.  The  difference  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion 
to  be  attributed  to  the  sun  being  more  on  the  larboard  side  than  on  the  other; 
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but  neariy  die  same  things  occurred  on  the  11th,  when  the  reverse  was  the    ^^^^* 
case  with  respect  to  the  sun.     In  every'  instance  the  water  was  drawn  in  the 


same  bucket,  and  from  within  a  foot  of  the  ship's  bends ;  and  to  whatever 
cause  it  was  to  be  attributed,  it  shews  in  how  great  a  degree  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface-water  may  be  affected  by  some  local  and  perhaps  trivial 
circumstance.  A  great  number  of  seals  were  lying  on  the  ice  during  the 
day,  and  three  swans  were  observed  flying  to  the  south-eastward. 

At  daylight  oh  the  9th,  I  sent  Mr.  Ross  on  shore  to  Amherst  Island  with  Mon.9. 
two  men,  and  furnished  with  a  tent  and  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tering the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  while  observations  were  at  the  same  time 
made  upon  the  stream  or  current  in  the  offing.     At  eight  A.M.  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea-water  at  the  surface  was 27^ 

At  thirty  fathoms*  depth .         *        .        .        .        27^ 

At  fifty-five    „        „        .        .  .        .        27j 

Air  in  the  shade 28 

• 

Another  clear  and  uncommonly  beautiful  day,  such  as  we  had  scarcely  expe- 
rienced during  the  whole  summer,  gave  us  hopes  of  the  season  being  some*' 
what  lengthened  by  a  mild  autumn.  In  the  evening  we  thought  we  could 
perceive  the  sun  glittering  on  a  lane  of  water  towards  the  western  end  of 
the  Strait,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  opened  by  the  eastern  breeze 
now  blowing.  Every  thing  however  remained  unmoved^on  our  side,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  young  ice  formed  on  the  sea  outside  of  us,  so  that  it  was 
scarcely  practicable  to  get  a  boat  out  for  trying  the  current.  The  pools  on 
the  floes  were  now  also  so  hardly  frozen,  that  skating  and  sliding  were  going^ 
on  upon  them  the  whole  day,  though  but  a  week  before  it  had  been  dan- 
gerous to  venture  upon  them. 

This  latter  circumstance,  together  with  the  fineness  of  the  weather  and 
the  tempting  appearance  of  the  shore  of  Cockbum  Island,  which  seemed" 
better  calculated  for  travelling  than  any  that  we  had  seen,  combined  to 
induce  me  to  despatch  another  party  to  the  westwai'd,  with  the  hope  of 
increasing,  by  the  only  means  within  our  reach,  our  knowledge  of  the  lands 
and  sea  in  that  direction.  Lieutenant  Reid  and  Mr.  Bushnan  were  once 
more  selected  for  that  service  to  be  accompanied  by  eight  men,  a  large 
number  being  preferred,  because  by  this  means  only  is  it  practicable  to 
accomplish  a  tolerably  long  journey,  especially  on  account  of  the  additional 
weight  of  warm  clothing  which  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  season 
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1S22.  rendered  indispensable.  Lieutenavt  Reid  was  fumiahed  widi  m  4bj^ 
^^^r^  provisions,  and  directed  to  land  where  most  ^acticable  -on  the  '■ortlMn 
shore,  and  thence  to  pursue  his  journey  to  the  westward  as  £Bur  as  hm  n* 
aonroes  would  admit,  gaining  all  possible  information  that  might  be  usefiil  <n: 
interesting.  Every  arrangement  being  made,  the  party  was  held  in  readiness 
to  leave  the  ships  at  daylight  the  following  morning, 
Tues.  10.  Our  travelleis  vrere  favoured  by  another  summer's  day  on  the  lOth,  n^ta 
breath  of  wind  stirring,  and  the  atmosphere  being  extremely  dear  and  free 
from  clcmds.  Mr.  Henderson  being  sent  to  Amherst  Ishmd  to  eicamine  tiie  iee 
along  its  northern  shore,  where  we  first  hoped  to  see  soii||e  alteration,  reported 
on  his  return,  that  he  had  observed  a  crac^  extending  from  the  western  end 
of  the  island  across  towards  the  northern  shore  of  the  Strait,  wfaidi  we 
hoped  might  form  a  new  line  of  separation  just  about  to  take  place.  In  the 
evening  two  of  Lieutenant  Reid's  party  returned  on  board  with  a  note, 
informing  me  tliat  one  of  the  men  being  taken  ill,  that  officer  had  judged 
it  prudent  immediately  to  Rend  him  back  with  one  of  his  shipmates  to  take 
eare  of  him. 

At  four  P.M.  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  at  the  surface  was    .    S9^ 

AtSOfatii0flu'4eplfc    .    *    M^ 

•»    30       I,  ff  SS^ 

»j    40       „  „         «     ,       28 

Air  in  the  shade 82} 

the  whole  being  taken  by  the  same  mercurial  thermometer.  The  younf  ioe 
increased  very  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  calm  weather  aad  the 
unruffled  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and  several  sheets  of  it  driftiia^  in  towards 
the  floe  completely  froze  the  ships  in  for  the  time,  our  rudders  being  im- 
moveably  set  fast.  This  night  was  one  of  the  clearest  1  ever  saw,  the  hea- 
Wed.  11.  venly  bodies  shining  with  uncommon  brilliancy,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
llth  by  another  lovely  day,  similar  to  the  three  preceding  onea.  The  tett* 
perature  of  the  sea-water  at  the  surface  was 
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OF  A  North-west  passage.  3« 

In  the  montng  experisienis,  however,  the  tempefftture  of  the  surface,  as    ^^^• 
^en  above,  was  taken  on  the  starboard  side,  on  which  a  bright  sun   had 


been  shining  for  several  hours ;  whereas,  on  the  larboard  or  shady  side  the 
water  was  at  the  temperature  of  30"",  or  a  degree  and  a  quarter  warmer,  A 
party  of  the  Hecla's  people,  sent  by  Captain  Lyon  to  Amherst  Island,  were 
fortunate  in  killi^  a  deer. 

An  easterly  breeze,  though  a  very  light  one,  served  considerably  to  Thur.  12. 
widen  the  crack  in  the  ice  before  seen  to  the  westward;  and,  as  the  floe 
had  certainly  not  moved  in  our  neighbourhood,  a  hope  was  excited  that 
there  must  be  some  room  to  the  westward  to  have  allowed  a  separation  to 
take  place.  We  therefore  anxiously  looked  for  a  strong  easterly  wind,  as  the 
most  probable  means  of  at  length  clearing  a  passage  through  the  Strait* 
The  ilreather  eontinued  remarkably  mild  and  pleasant,  and  some  thawing 
was  going  on  during  the  day.  Our  hunting  parties  were  again  sent  on  shore 
to  the  island,  bat  without  success. 

Just  before  daylight  on  the  13th  the  floe  suddenly  broke  between  the  two  Frid.  13,. 
ships,  and  we  were  for  some  time  in  hopes ,  that  a  general  chiange  was 
about  to  take  place  in  our  favour,  as  we  could  soon  after  perceive  a  good 
d^  of  open  water  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  ice  to  which  the 
ships  were  attached.  We  found,  however,  as  the  day  broke,  that  no^ 
alteration  had  taken  place  near  us  bat  the  separation  of  a  considerable 
mass  near  the  island,  leaving  no  passage  whatever  into  the  open  water 
seen  beyond.  The  Hecla,  happening  to  be  fast  to  the  broken  mass,  was 
obliged  to  make  all  sail,  to  stem  a  current  that  carried  her  with  it  some  dis- 
tance to  the  eastward.  So  far  however  was  this  current  from  being  percep- 
tible on  or  near  the  surface  that,  on  making  several  trials,  a  superficial 
set,  oceasioned  by  an  easterly  Inreeze,  was  uniformly  found  in  an  apposite 
Hrectian. 

The  latitude  of  our  present  station  was  69^  48'  10"  ;  the  longitude,  by  chro- 
nometers, 83°  39'  ST';  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  89''  18'  19';  ahd 
the  dip,  as  obtained  by  Mr.  Fisher,  88^  21'  21".  The  view  of  the  Strait  fro» 
this  position  was  calculated  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  its  beii^  a  ms^ 
nificent  passage  into  the  Polar  Sea,  especially  on  one  of  the  clear  and  eloud-* 
less  days  which  we  had  lately  enjoyed.  Chie  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  truly  polar  landsci^  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the  snow-capped 
movntaans  of  Cockburn  Island,  to  the  north-west  of  the  ships»  the  highest 
of  which  Mr.  Fidief  determined,  by  accurate  trigonometrical  meaauremenit^ 
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^^^^-  to  be  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seVen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  . 
sea.  The  tops  of  these  mountains  have  a  smoothly-rounded  outline  ;  and  as  ' 
they  were  covered  with  snow  for  about  one-fourth  downwards  from  their 
summits  as  early  as  the  ISth  of  August,  when  we  first  discovered  them  from 
the  narrows,  it  is  probable  that  they  had  been  so  during  the  whole  summer. 
To  the  eastward  of  these  the  land  becomes  much  more  rugged  though  con- 
siderably lower  ;  and  in  every  part  there  appeared  to  be  a  space  of  shelving 
ground  next  the  sea^  like  that  over  which  Lieutenant  Reid  was  now  pur- 
suing his  journey.  i 

The  appearance  of  Amherst  Island  also  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  which,  unless  covered  with  snow,  pre- 
sent an  aspect  singularly  dark,  and  affording  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  lands.  It  was  curious  indeed  to  observe  that,  as  if  determined 
to  preserve  this  singularity,  the  snow  was  always  first  dissolved  upon  this 
island,  which,  even  on  some  very  cold  days,  contrived  to  throw  off  its  fleecy 
mantle  when  no  other  shore  was  uncovered,  which  circumstance  may  per- 
haps be  in  part  attributed  to  the  colour  as  well  as  to  the  other  qualities  of 
the  rocks.  The  geological  character  of  Amherst  Island,  which  I  had  not 
myself  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  differs  from  any  we  have  hitherto  met 
with.  I  am  happy  therefore  in  availing  myself  of  the  following  extracts 
from  the  journals  of  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr.  Edwards,  who  walked  over 
various  parts  of  the  island,  and  have  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with 
these  notices. 

**  The  beach  on  which  we  landed,"  says  Captain  Lyon,  "  was  flat,  and 
entirely  covered  with  minute  scales  of  black  slate,  and  the  whole  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  island  that  I  visited  consists  of  the  same  substance, 
lying  in  laminae  which  are  loose  and  easily  detached,  those  near  the  surface 
being  for  the  most  part  curiously  fluted,  or  having  small  rounded  ridges  of  a 
finger's  breadth  running  in  parallel  lines  across  them.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  where  some  broad  chasms  lay  open,  one  of  the  seamen  who 
accompanied  me,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  a  coat  country,  was  led  to 
observe  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  that  mineral  existing  here,  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface  ;  but,  after  a  narrow  search,  no  pieces  coidd  be  discovered. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  island  we  found  it  assume  a  different  aspect,  be- 
yond a  line  that  may  be  supposed  to  intersect  it  from  east  to  west.  The  south- 
em  half  was  covered  in  many  places  with  small  amorphous  masses  of  clay  and 
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limestone,  and  some  low  swampy  places  were  thinly  clothed  with  shrivelled     1822. 
grass  and  moss ;  while  on  the  northern  or  slaty  side  we  could  perceive  no   w^^ 
signs  of  vegetation.     On  coasting  the  beach  to  return  to  the  boat,  we  passed 
the  remains  of  two  Esquimaux  circles  of  stones  apparently  long  forsaken,  as 
no  bones  were  found  near  them,  and  they  were  partly  buried  in  the  slaty 
beach. 

"  Near  the  place  at  which  Mr.  Ross  was  stationed  to  observe  the  tides,  I 
found  a  most  fairy-like  grotto  in  a  small  cliff  of  black  and  rugged  slate, 
through  which  the  water  as  it -oozed  had  formed  most  brilliant  icy  stalactites, 
five  or  six  feet  in  length.  These  hung  across  the  front  of  the  cave  in  a 
variety  of  fanciful  fonns  over  a  small  basin,  which  was  frozen  as  smooth  as 
the  most  polished  mirror.  The  sun  shone  full  but  powerless  on  the  silvery 
icicles,  which  formed  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  deep  ebon  shade  of  the 
cave  behind  them.  The  whole  appearance  of  this  little  spot  was  of  the 
most  delicate  and  novel  description,  and  I  felt  that  neither  by  pen  nor  pencil 
could  I  do  it  justice. 

"The  base  of  Amherst  Island,'*  Mr.  Edwards  observes,  "  is  an  argilla- 
ceous schist  of  various  qualities,  from  a  very  fine  and  soft  to  a  compact 
coarse  variety,  which  answers  to  the  greywacke  schist  of  geologists. 
The  kinds  alternate  with  each  other,  and  those  of  intermediate  quality 
are  remarkable  for  having  the  surfaces  of  the  laminse  divided  into  pa- 
rallel longitudinal  beds,  by  narrow  but  deeply  impressed  lines,  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  very  coarse  pastry.  In  some  specimens  these  lines  are  inter- 
sected by  others  at  right  angles,  forming  small  quadrilateral  and  elliptic  ele- 
vations. .  One  side  only  of  the  laminae,  in  some  varieties,  is  so  impressed, 
while  in  others  both  sides  are  similar;  in  this  latter  case  the  lines  on  one 
side  coincide  with  those  on  the  other.  Flat  circular  depressions  are  also 
seen  occasionally  upon  the  surface,  but  I  did  not  notice  any  organic  remains. 

"  The  more  elevated  ridges  of  the  island  are  formed  of  the  disintegrating 
i:emains  of  a  super-incumbent  stratum  of  compact  limestone.  It  is  hard  and 
spnorous,  internally  of  a  dark  greyish  blue  colour;  externally,  where  ex- 
posed  to  air  or  moisture,  deeply  ferruginous.  It  does  not  burn  into  quick 
lime,  but  contains  minute  veins  of  calc-spiar,  and  corresponds  with  the  calc 
of  Kirwan..  Worn  blocks  of  sandstone,  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  quartzose 
rocks,  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  inland."  • 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Ross  upon  the  tides,  together  with  those 
upon  the  set  of  the  stream  in  the  offing,  are  comprised  in  the  following 
Table :—  2  y 
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On  ihe  I4th,  while  an  easterly  breeze  continued,  the  water  increased  }^' 
very  much  in  breadth  to  the  westward  of  the  fixed  floe  to  which  we  were  v^^rw 
attached ;  several  lanes  opening  out,  and  leaving  in  some  places  a  channel 
not  less  than  tliree  miles  in  width.  At  two  P.M.  the  wind,  suddenly  shifting 
to  the  westward,  closed  up  every  open  space  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
leaving  not  a  droj^  of  water  in  sight  from  the  masthead  in  that  direction. 
To  this  however  we  had  no  objection ;  for  being  now  certain  that  the  ice  was  at 
liberty  to  move  in  the  western  part  of  the  Strait,  we  felt  confident  that  if  once 
our  present  narrow  barrier  were  also  detached,  the  ordinary  changes  of  wiikd 
and  tide  would  inevitably  afford  us  opportunities  of  making  progress.  When 
a  body  of  ice  has  once  broken  from  the  land  and  found  some  room  to  move 
about,  the  case  is  seldom  a  hopeless  one  ;  but  the  kind  of  hermetkal-staling 
which  we  had  lately  witnessed  leaved,  while  it  lasts,  no  resource  but  pa* 
tienoe,  and  watchfulness.  The  westerly  wind  was  accompanied  by  fine 
snow  which  continued  during  the  night,  rendering  the  weather  extremely 
thick,  and  our  situation  consequently  very  precarious  should  the  ice  give 
way  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

The  recent  separation  of  the  ice  to  the  vrestward,  while  it  kept  alive  our  Sun.  15. 
hopes  of  soon  proceeding  on  our  way,  made  us  also  at  this  moment  some- 
what apprehensive  1#^st  Lieutenant  Reid  and  his  party  might,  in  their  return 
to  the  ships,  be  caught  upon  it  while  it  wad  adrift,  and  escape  our  observa- 
tion during  the  thick  weather  or  in  the  night.  It  was  therefore  with  great 
satisfaction  that,  at  four  P.M.  on  the  ISth,  we  discovered  our  travellers  upon 
the  ice.  A  fresh  party  being  despatched  to  meet  and  to  relieve  them  of  their 
knapsacks.  Lieutenant  Reid  arrived  safely  on  board  at  seven  P.M.,  having 
by  a  quick  and  most  satisfactory  journey,  ascertained  the  immediate  junction 
of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  with  the  Polar  Sea.  Lieutenant  Reid's 
account,  whidi  is  here  subjoined,  was  accompanied  by  an  accurate  plan  of 
the  Strait,  drawn  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  and  constructed  by  a  iseries  of  triangles 
exteading  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  the  Narrows,  and  thence  carried 
on  to  IglooUk. 


LIEUTENANT  REIiyS  ACCOUNT. 

'<  At  daylight  on  the  lOth,  the  weather  being  remarkably  fine,  I  left  the      lo. 
Fury  with  my  party,  a&d  on  our  journey  towards  the  land  found  the  walking 

s  V  8 
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^^^'  extremely  good,  the  late  frost  having  filled  up  all  the  holes  and  pools  upon 
^''fy^  the  ice.  After  the  first  four,  miles  the  character  of  the  ice  dianged  from  the 
rough  and  '  hummocky '  kind  to  a  smooth  level  floe,  aud  this  continued  the 
whole  way  to  the  land,  except  that  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  it  was 
much  broken  up  and  detached ;  which  occasioned  us  much  difficalty  and 
some  wetting  in  getting  to  the  beach.  One  of  the  Hecla's  men  having  been 
taken  ill  about  this  time  I  determined  to  send  him  back  to  the  ships  without 
delay,  and  directed  one  of  his  shipmates  to  accompany  and  take  care  of 
him.  This  reduction  of  our  number  considerably  increasing  the  loads  of  the 
rest  of  the  party,  one  day's  provision  was  deposited  at  the  landing-place, 
aud  with  the  remainder  we  set  out  to  the  westward. 

"  From  one  till  four  P.M.  we  walked  nine 'miles  over  excellent  ground  Yor 
travelling,  and  then  obtained  sights  for  the  chronometer,  giving  the  longitude 
83^  58'  30'' ;  after  which  we  again  moved  forward,  and  liaving  advanced  six 
miles  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  northward  of  west,  halted  and  pitdied  the 
tent  for  the  night.  The  land  over  which  we  had  this  day  travelled  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  sandstone,  with  here  and  there  a  piece  of  granite.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  the  stones  of  an  Esquimaux  summer 
habitation,  arranged  as  usual  in  a  circular  form,  but  it  did  not  appear  of 
recent  date.  The  ice  in  the  Strait  still  presented  the  hathp.  nnbroken  sur- 
face as  that  seen  from  the  ships,  except  quite  close  in-shore,  where  it  was 
detached  by  the  action  of  the  tides.  We  also  observed  a  few  narrow  lanes  of 
water  here  and  there  running  into  the  floe,  but  they  extended  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  land.  . 
II,  "At  five  A.M.  on  the  1 1th,  we  re-commenced  our  walk  to  the  westward , 
and  at  seven  came  to  a  ravine  with  a  rapid  run  of  water,  which  we  crossed 
after  a  little  detention,  and  stopped  to  breakfast  one  mile  to  the  westward  of 
it.  Again  proceeding  at  nine  o'clock,  we  continued  our.  walk  till  noon, 
when  we  halted  to  obtain  the  meridian  altitude,  which  gave  the  latitude 
70''  00'  05",  and  soon  after  setting  forward  again,  pitched  our  tent  for  the 
night  at  half-past  six  P.M.  our  day's  journey  being  estimated  at  thirteen  miles* 
in  a  W.^N.  direction.  We  could  here  perceive  that  the  opposite  or  main- 
land gradually  trended  to  the  southward,  leaving  a  broad  entrance  into  the 
Western  Sea,  though  covered  with  even  and  apparently  unbroken  ice.  The 
weather  being  clear  afibrded  us  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  westward,  and 
we  could  now  perceive  that  a  bluff  near  the  north  shore,  whidi  had  before 
appeared  insular,  formed  in  reality  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance^  and 
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I  named  it  Cafe  Halloweix,  out  of  respect  to  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  IS2!2. 
Hallowell.  This  head-land  was  joined  to  Codcburn  Island  by  a  piece  of  s^^v^ 
low  land  not  visible  at  any  great  distance,  and  receding  considerably  so  as 
to  form  a  &ne  bay,  which  I  named  after  Captain  William  Autridoe,  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  To  the  southward  of  Cape  Hallowell  are  several  small  rocky 
islets,  and  near  these,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait,  the  ice  presented  the  same  unbroken  appearance  as  before. 

''  At  half-past  five  A.M.  on  the  12th,  we  again  set  forward,  and  continuing  1^ 
our  walk  till  nine  o'clock,  pitched  the  tent  upon  a  rising  ground,  from 
whence  we  commanded  a  good  view  around  us,  and  being  near  the  entrance 
of  an  inlet  running  up  to  the  north-eastward.  The  opening  of  the  Strait 
into  the  Polar  Sea  was  now  so  decided,  that  I  considered  the  principal 
object  of  my  journey  accomplished  ;  but  being  desirous  of  obtaining  obser- 
vations at  this  spot,  and  the  weather  being  cloudy,  I  determined  oh  remain* 
ing  a  few  hours  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bushnah  and 
myself  walked  up  the  banks  of  the  inlet,  which  I  named  after  niy  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  Whyte,  and  found  it  to  extend  five  or  six  miles  in  a  north-easfr 
direction,  its  general  breadth  being  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  At 
the  head  of  the  inlet  we  found  two  ravines  running  into  it,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion was  here  more  abundant  than  any  I  had  seen  during  the  voyage.  We. 
saw  also  the  remains  of  two  Esquimaux  huts,  which  were  old  and  appeared 
to  have  been  winter  haUtations. 

*'  The  sky  being  still  clouded  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  we  set  out  on      13: 
our  return  to  the  eastward,  from  which  quarter  the  wind  soon  after  freshened 
up  with  constant  snow  and  sleet.     At  one  P.M.  on  the  14th,  we  reached  our      14. 
landing-place,  when  we  found  that  a  great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  ice,  there  being  now  a  considerable  lane  of  water  running  off  ia 
the  direction  of  the  ships,  while  near  the  shore  some  pressure  appeared  to 
have  taken  place.     On  the  following  day,  when  the  snow  ceased  falling  for      15, 
a  short  time,  a  still  greater  change  was  perceptible,  there  being  in-shore  a 
space  of  clear  water  extending  three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  more  nu- 
merous marks  than  before  of  recent  pressure.     Upon  the  whffle,  the  change 
in  the  state  of  the  ice  since  our  outward  journey  was  very  striking,  and 
seemed  to  afford  a  hope  that  the  passage  of  the  iships  might  still  be  favoured 
by  some  more  extensive  movement. 

''  At  half-past  eleven  A.M.,  the  tide  being  out  so  as  to  favour  our  getting 
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1821^.  upon  tiie  ice,  we  set  out  for  the  ships^  steering  bf  a  pocket*eompass,  as  the 
weather  wi^  too  thick  to  allow  us  to  see  then.  Fassing  several  '  lanes '  of 
water,  one  of  them  of  considerable  breadth,  and  obserring  several  places  ia 
which  the  ice  had  been  thrown  up  by  pressure,  we  came,  at  half^past  one 
P.M.  to  a  broad  lane,  with  the  ice  in  motion  on  the  opposite  side.  As 
the  direction  of  the  ships  was  still  uncertain,  we  halted  here  to  dine,  and 
obtaining  a  sight  of  them  soon  after,  in  a  clearer  interval,  again  set  out.  At 
four,  the  Fury  made  the  signal  of  having  discovered  us,  and  at  seven 
o'clock,  being  met  by  a  fresh  party,  we  arrived  on  board." 

Mr.  Bushnan  remarked,  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  that  though  in 
some  places,  and  particularly  at  the  head  of  Whyte  Inlet,  the  vegetation  was 
remarkably  abundant,  yet  the  plants  were  singularly  backward  and  dwarfish, 
and  flowers  rare  ;  which  remark  was  also  made  by  most  of  our  other  tra- 
vellers. The  Esquimaux  huts  at  the  head  of  Whyte  Inlet,  Mr.  Bushnan 
describes  as  being  one  round,  and  the  other  rectangular ;  the  latter,  which 
was  the  largest,  being  seven  feet  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth.  They  were 
made  with  large  slabs  of  sandstone,  and  had  every  appearance  of  having 
been  winter  residences. 


Sun.  15.  The  weather  continuing  very  thick  with  small  snow,  and  there  being  now 
every  reason  to  suppose  a  final  disruption  of  the  fixed  ice  at  hand,  I  deter- 
mined to  provide  against  the  danger  to  which,  at  night,  this  long-wished-for 
^vent  would  expose  the  ships,  by  adopting  a  plan  that  had  often  before  oc- 
curred to  me,  as  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  unknown  and  critical  navigation 
such  as  this.  This  was  nothing  more  than  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
light-house  on  shore  during  the  night,  which,  in  case  of  our  getting  adrift, 
would,  together  with  the  soundings,  afford  us  that  security  which  the  slug- 
gish traversing  of  the  compasses  otherwise  rendered  extremely  doubtful. 
For  this  purpose,  two  steady  men,  provided  with  a  tent  and  bliM^kets,  were 
landed  on  the  east  point  of  Amherst  Island  at  sunset,  to  keep  up  some 
bright  lights  during  the  eight  hours  of  darkness,  and  to  be  sent  for  at  daylight 

Moii.16.  in  the  morning.  On  the  16th  the  north-west  wind  continued,  but  no  alteration 
whatever  took  place  in  the  ice.  Small  snow  was  almost  constantly  falling 
during  the  day,  which  once  more,  and  permanently  for  the  winter,  aa  it 
afterwards  proved,  covered  those  parts  of  the  land  that  the  late  fine  weather 
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had  partially  cleared.    A  number  of  seals  were  seen  upon  the  ice>  and  these    1'^^ 
were  all  the  animals  we  noticed  about  this  time.     Our  light-house  was  again 


establislied  at  sunset. 

On  the  17th,  the  wind  freshened  almost  to  a  gale  from  the  north-west,  with  Taes. 
thicker  and  more  constant  snow  than  before.  The  thermometer  fell  to  16|^ 
at  six  A.M.»  rose  no  higher  than  20^  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  got  down 
to  12^  at  night,  so  that  the  young  ice  began  now  to  form  about  us  in  great 
quantities.  The  danger  of  our  being  seriously  hampered,  should  the  ice 
come  adrift  in  the  night,  being  much  increased  by  this  new  annojrance^ 
which  we  well  knew  to  be  the  certain  symptom  of  i^proaching  winter,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  move  somewhere  out  of  the  way.  We  there- 
fore cast  off  and  stood  a  little  within  the  east  point  of  Amherst  Island,  where 
a  good  birth  wad  found  along-side  another  floe  of  land-ice,  and  sheltered  by 
the  island  from  any  thing  coming  up  the  Strait  from  the  westward.  The 
Fury  was  set  fa^  by  the  young  ice  in  the  co^irse  of  the  night,  which  proved 
dearer  than  was  expected,  with  a  faint  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  in 
the  N.N.W.  quarter. 

Appearances  had  now  become  so  much  against  our  making  any  further 
process  this  season,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  very  serious  consideration; 
whether  we  ought  to  risk  being  shut  up  during  the  winter,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Strait,  where,  from  whatever  cause  it  might  proceed,  the  last  year's  ice  was 
not  yet  wholly  detached  from  the  shores ;  and  where  a  fresh  formation  had 
already  commenced,  whidi  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  would 
prove  a  permanent  one.  It  has  been  seen  by  what  gradual  steps  our  informa- 
tion was  obtained  respecting  the  Strait  now  before  us,  how  frequent  were  the 
delays,  and  how  insurmountable  the  obstacles  we  had  to  encounter ;  and, 
though  no  account,  however  detailed,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
anxiety  with  which  each  scrap  of  information  was  sought  after  and  receiv^d^ 
or  tiie  daily  and  hourly  mortification  attendant  on  each  fresh  delay,  the  fore^ 
going  narrative  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  was  not  without  consider- 
able mental  soUciiude,  as  wdl  as  physical  exertion,  that  we  had  eflSected  even 
thus  hr  our  passage  to  the  westward.  In  propMtion  to  the  laboujr  and  disap- 
pointments which  the  attainment  of  this  dbyect  had  cost  us,  was  the  relue^ 
tanoe  I  felt  in  admitting  even  a  thought  of  its  abandonment ;  and  as  long  to 
tfie  weather  continued  open,  I  always  ventured  to  cherish  a  belief  that  siMne 
limiuraMe  ahemtion  might  yet  occur*  Now,  however,  that  the  frost  was 
hourly  at  wo|k  in  re-eonnecting,  by  nmmberiess  lifflks,  ihe  ''  older  "  masses^ 
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l^^'  whose  partial  separation  had  lately  excited  our  hopes,  it  seemed  scarcely 
reasonable  any  longer  to  entertain  an  expectation  of  such. a  change  as  could 
essentially  promote  our  ultimate  object.  Had  we,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
getting  fairly  through  the  Strait,  and  then  found  no  more  than  the  ordimrtf 
obstacles  of  these  seas  to  contend  with,  I  could  not  have  had  a  moment'-s 
hesitation  in  continuing  to  push  on  to  the  last  hour  of  the  navigable  season  ; 
taking  our  chance,  as  usual,  of  then  finding  a  place  of  security  for  our  win- 
ter-quarters.  But  the  prospect  now  before  us  offering  no  such  encourage- 
ment,  it  appeared  more  prudent  to  regulate  our  proceedings  according  to 
existing  circumstances,  and  rather  to  moderate  our  views  for  the  present, 
than  by  an  ill-timed  perseverance  to  interfere  with  our  hopes  for  the  future. 
It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  interesting  at  this  period  of  the  voyage,  to 
have  known  whether  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  ice  during  the  late  sum- 
iner  was  merely  the  result  of  an  unusually  bad  season,  or  the  effect  of  some 
"vnore  permanent  and  local  cause,  rendering  the  navigation  of  this  passage 
-^equally  impracticable  in  the  general  average  of  years.  Without  however  at 
present  entering  into  that  question,  which  it  would  require  the  experience  of 
several  seasons  to  determine,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  some  future  occasion 
4:o  revert,  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  remark  that  in  whatsoever  state  the  ice 
might  here  be  found  in  the  ensuing  summer,  there  appeared  no  reason  for 
supposing  our  object  would  be  furthered  by  wintering  in  the  midcjile  of  the 
Strait ;  because  its  eastern  entrance  being  certainly  the  first  to  be  cleared,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  regain  our  present  advanced  position  in  a  few 
hours  after  that  clearance  should  take  place.  On  the. other  hand,  supposing 
the  ice  to  remain  unbroken  till  the  same  period  next  season,  (and  it  was. not 
•easy  to  get  over  the  impression  that  what  had  happened  one  year  would  in  all 
probability  happen  the  next,)  our  wintering  in  the  Strait  involved  the  cer- 
4ainty  of  being  frozen  up  for  eleven  months, — ^a  sickening  prospect  under 
any  circumstances,  but  in  the  present  instance  probably  fatal  to  our  best  hopes 
and  expectations. 

^  With  the  conviction  of  these  unpleasant  truths  reluctantly  forced  upon  my 
mind,  I  considered  it  my  duty  ito  assist  my  own  judgment  at  this  crisis  by 
calling  for  the  opinions  of  the  jsenior  officers  of  the  Expedition.  With  this 
view  therefore  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Lyon  and  Lieutenants  Hoppner 
and  Nias  respectively,  directing  their  attention  to  the  principal  circumstances 
of  our  present  situation,  and  requesting  their  advice  as  to  the  measures  most 
proper  to  be  pursued  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  enterprise. 
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The  officers  agreeing  with  me  in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  our  not  ^^^''^- 
risking  a  detention  in  the  Strait  during  the  winter,  I  determined,  on  the  ^.Jr^ 
grounds  before  detailed,  no  longer  to  postpone  our  departure,  if  indeed,  as  '^^^'  ^^• 
there  was  some  reason  to  think,  it  had  not  already  been  delayed  too  long.  I 
therefore  directed  a  memorandum  to  be  read  on  board  each  ship,  acquainting 
the  officers  and  men  with  my  views  as  above  stated,  and  also  expressing  my 
intention  to  employ  whatever  time  might  yet  remain  of  the  present  season,  in 
the  examination  of  the  coast  of  Cockbum  Island  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 
In  the  event  of  making  little  progress  in  that  direction,  I  proposed  looking 
out  for  some  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Igloolik  that  might  afford  se- 
curity to  the  ships  during  the  winter,  and  by  ensuring  an  early  release  in  the 
spring,  allow  us  at  least  the  liberty  of  choosing  to  what  part  of  the  coast  our 
efforts  should  then  be  directed.  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  offer  my  be^t  thanks  so  justly  due  to  the  officers  and  men  under  my  com- 
mand, for  their  zealous  and  unremitted  exertions  during  the  two  seasons  that 
had  passed ;  and  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  ships'  companies  of 
the  necessity  of  continuing  to  the  last  those  praiseworthy  efforts,  on  which 
the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our  enterprise  might  still  depend. 

The  young  ice  had  now  formed  so  thick  about  the  Fury,  that  it  became 
rather  doubtful  whether  we  should  get  her  out  without  an  increase  of  wind  to 
assist  in  extricating  her,  or  a  decrease  of  cold.  At  ten  A.M.  however  we  be- 
gan to  attempt  it,  but  by  noon  had  not  moved  the  ship  more  than  half  her  own 
length.  As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  outer  point  of  the  floe,  in  a  bay  of 
which  we  had  been  lying,  we  had  no  longer  the  means  of  applying  a  force 
from  without  and,  if  alone,  should  therefore  have  been  helpless  at  least  for  a 
time.  The  Hecla  however  being  fortunately  unencumbered,  in  consequence 
of  having  lain  in  a  less  sheltered  place,  sent  her  boats  with  a  hawser  to  the 
margin  of  the  young  ice  ;  and  ours  being  carried  to  meet  it  by  men  walking 
upon  planks  at  considerable  risk  of  going  through,  she  at  length  succeeded 
in  pulling  us  out ;  and  getting  into  clear  water  or  rather  into  less  tough  ice,  at 
three  P.M.  we  shaped  a  course  to  the  eastward.  At  seven  o'clock,  it  being  too 
late  to  run  through  the  narrows,  we  anchored  for  the  night  in  ten  fathoms, 
near  the  east  end  of  Liddon  Island,  where  we  lay  without  disturbance. 

Although  the  thermometer  remained  at  11^  most  of  the  night,  little  or  no  Tues.  20. 
young  ice  had  formed  about  the  ships  by  daylight  on  the  following  morning. 
This  circumstance,  which  it  may  be  practically  useful  to  explain,  arose  from 
the  newly-formed  sheets  immediately  drifting  away  from  the  land,  on  which 

2  z 
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1822.  account,  though  the  freezing  process  is  constantly  going  on,  a  weather  shore 
^ '  is  frequently  the  ckarest,  when  no  other  part  of  the  sea  is  free  from  young 
ice.  The  latter  part  of  this  fact  became  evident  soon  after  our  getting  under 
way,  the  whole  of  the  night's  formation  of  ice  having  been  drifted  down  and 
stopped  at  the  narrows ;  producing  so  impenetrable  a  barrier  that,  at  seven 
A.M.,  the  Fury  was  altogether  stopped  by  it,  and  the  Hecla  coming  up  astern, 
in-half  an  hour  afterwards.  Boats  were  immediately  got  under  the  bows, 
and  every  other  means  resorted  to  that  we  could  devise,  to  break  the  young 
ice  ahead  of  the  ships,  but  sometimes  to  no  purpose  for  two  hours  together. 
The  ice  was  just  in  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  such  thing  as  operating 
upon  it ;  too  thick  to  allow  a  ship  to  be  forced  through  it,  too  tough  for  regu- 
lar sawing,  and  yet  dangerous  for  men  to  walk  upon.  To  get  a  boat  her  own 
length  through  it  would  occupy  a  dozen  men  a  quarter  of  an  hoyr,  and  that 
by  standing  in  the  water  the  whole  time,  and  after  all  without  being  able  to 
make  a  channel  for  the  ship.  When  a  vessel  is  thus  stopped,  provided  the  ob- 
stacle does  not  exceed  a  certain  strength,  and  the  wind  is  favourable  at  the 
time,  there  is  nothing  so  effectual  in  forcing  her  ahead  as  what  is  technically 
called ''  sallying,"  which  consists  in  the  men  suddenly  running  from  side  to 
side  of  the  deck,  thus  causing  the  ship  to  roll  and  relieve  herself  from  the 
friction  and  adhesion  of  the  young  ice  against  her  bends.  It  is  astonishing 
indeed  to  see  how  immediately  a  progressive  motion  is  sometimes  thus  im- 
parted to  a  ship,  when  all  other  and  more  laborious  means  have  failed  in  ad- 
vancing her  a  single  inch. 

While  thus  employed  during  the  forenoon,  we  began  to  perceive  about 
half-past  ten  that  the  -ships  were  driving  back  with  a  tide  setting  from  the 
eastward,  which  gradually  increased  in  strength,  and  occasioned  us  to  lose 
one  or  two  miles  of  ground  while  struggling  to  extricate  the  ships  from  the 
ice.  At  three  P.M.  we  at  length  got  clear,  and  in  passing  Cape  Ossory  at 
five  found  the  tide  slack,  it  being  now  low  water  by  the  shore.  From  this 
concluding  observation  on  the  tides  in  this  part  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury 
and  Hecla,  as  well  as  from  all  our  preceding  remarks,  and  especially  the 
more  regular  ones  of  Mr.  Crozier  already  given,  I  believe  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  flood-tide  here  comes  from  the  westward.  That  there 
is  besides  this,  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  a  permanent  current 
setting  from  the  same  ^direction  is  also  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  the  joint 
effects  of  these  two  causes  appear  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  various 
irregularities  observed,  as  well  in  the  set  of  the  stream  as  in  the  rise  and 
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fall  of  the  water  by  the  shore.  The  natural  inference  with  respect  to  the  \^^^' 
current  deemed  at  the  time  to  be»  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  annual  melt^  w^rw 
ing  of  the  snows  upon  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  for  which  this  Strait 
affi>rds  the  only  outlet  leading  to  the  southward,  within  perhaps  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles ;  and  this  supposition  appeared  the  more  reasonable  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  current  having  just  now  ceased,  when  the  streams  from 
the  land  Were  once  more  arrested  by  the  frost  of  approaching  winter.  It 
must  however  be  confessed,  that  diis  conjecture  will  not  hold  good  with 
respect  to  the  current  at  Winter  Island,  where  it  was  generally  found  to  be 
setting  to  the  southward  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter. 

After  clearing  the  narrows  we  ran  down  a  few  nifles  and  then  hove  to  for 
the  night,  which  proved  dark  and  squally,  the  wind  having  increased  and 
veered  more  to  the  southward.  The  hours  of  darkness,  in  a  confined  and 
little-known  navigation,  are  always  anxious  ones;  but  our  situation  was 
to-night  rendered  still  more  critical,  by  the  compasses  being  affected  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  descfribed  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August, 
and  in  a  situation  from  three  to  five  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  same  spot. 
What  the  amount  of  the  change  was,  the  darkness  prevented  our  deter- 
mining ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  six  or  seven  points,  as  was 
ascertained  about  the  time  of  our  heaving  to,  by  the  bearing  of  the  Heda 
astern  of  us,  without  which  guide  we  should  have  imputed  it  to  an  alteration 
in  the  wind.  We  kept  however  in  deep  water  during  the  night,  and  at 
daylight  on  the  2 1st  made  all  sail  along  Codiburn  Island  on  which  the  wind  Sat.  21. 
now  direcdy  blew*  No  ice  was  here  seen  to  oppose  our  {m>gress  except 
some  broad  streams  of  **  pancake-ice ;"  but  it  being  impossible  to  run  down 
on  a  dead  lee-shore  to  carry  on  the  proposed  examination,  I  made  a  tack  to 
fetch  Tern  Island  and  anchored  under  its  lee  for  the  night  in  thirteen 
fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  island  was  now 
so  covered  with  snow  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  floe  of  heavy 
ice  till  closely  approached.  A  number  of  sea-horses  were  seen  here,  and 
Captain  Lyon  struck  some  of  them,  but  was  prevented  securing  them  by 
their  taking  to  the  young  ice,  through  which  the  boats  could  not  make  their 
way. 

At  break  of  day  on  the  22d  we  weighed  and  stood  to  the  north-eastward,  sun.  22. 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  in  the  further  examination  of  the  shores  oi 
Cockbum  Island.     The  wind,  however,  freshened  up  so  suddenly  from  the 
S.fi.b.S.,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  progress ;  mid  at  half-past  eight 
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1822.    A.M.,  finding  the  weather  stiU  becoming  worse,  I  determined  to  run  back  to 
v-^v^^  Tern  Island,  where  alone  we  knew  of  any  shelter  during  the  approaching  bad 
weather.     A  fresh  gale  almost  immediately  coming  on,  with  a  considerable 
sea  and  very  thick  snow,  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  we  should 
be  able  to  ftnd  the  little  spot  we  were  in  search  of.     Discovering  it  at  length 
under  our  lee  appearing  like  a  long  white  cloud  upon  the  horizon,  we  bore 
up  to  run  round  the  reefs  by  which  it  is  encompassed,  and  which  may  be 
perceived  at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  whiteness  of  the  water.     Every 
seaman  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  choosing  an  anchorage  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  upon  a  coast  so  little  known  as  to  render  extreme  caution  neces- 
sary in  approaching  it.     To  these  difficulties  however  must  be  added,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  island ,  which  afforded  so  little 
lee  that,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  seamen,  it  was  like  *'  anchoring  under 
the  point  of  a  needle."    On  the  other  hand  it  was  requisite  for  the  leading 
ship  to  keep  sufficient  sail  set  to  the  last  moment,  to  ensure  gaining  anchor- 
age, which  once  lost  would  have  placed  us  in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger 
during  the  ensuing  dark  and  tempestuous  night.     The  consequence  was  that 
though  the  Fury's  sails  were  clewed  up  and  furled  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
the  strain  proved  too  heavy  for  the  anchor,  which  after  bringing  the  ship 
nearly  head  to  wind,  began  again  to  drag  along  the  ground.      The  chain 
cable  being  then  veered  to  seventy  fathoms,  she  was  at  length  brought  up, 
being  in  five  fathoms  and  a  half  and  close  to  some  grounded  masses  of  ice 
lying  upon  the  reefs  ;  but  we  had  every  reason,  notwithstanding  liife,  to  sup- 
pose that  all  Was  not  right  with  the  anchor.     The  Hecia  having  the  Fury  as 
a  guide  came  to  in  a  good  birth  a  little  outside  of  us. 
Mon.  23.     The  gale  now  continued  to  increase,  and  a  good  deal  of  swell  setting  into 
our  roadstead  incommoded  us  less  by  the  additional  strain  thus  put  upon 
the  anchors,  than  by  the  numerous  heavy  masses  of  ice  that  it  served  to  lift 
off  the  ground,  and  which  driving  past  the  ships  occasioned  them  some 
heavy  shocks  during  this  inclement  night.    We  rode  the  gale  out  however 
quite  securely,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  had  once  more  a  moderate 
breeze,  though  with  continued  snow.     Advantage  was  taken  of  this  change 
to  shift  our  births  a  little  further  out,  in  case  of  the  wind  coming  upon  the 
shore,  when  our  conjectures  respecting  the  Fury's  anchor  were  disagreeably 
verified  by  its  coming  to  the  bows  with  only  one  fluke.     Having  now  but  a 
single  serviceable  anchor  on  deck,  the  launch  was  hoisted  out  and  one  re- 
ceived from  the  Heola.     The  wind  shifted  to  the  westward  soon  ftfter  we  had 
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moved ;  and  the  island  now  affording  us  no  shelter  and  the  night  being  toler-    ^^^^« 
ably  clear  and  fine,  we  weighed  after  dark,  to  avoid  incurring  further  damage      ^^ 


to  our  ground  tackle,  in  which  our  losses  had  already  been  serious  ones. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  I  could  no  longer  consider  it  prudent  to  Tues.  24. 
venture  the  ships  at  sea;  for  with  ten  hours  of  darkness  in  the  four-and- 
twenty,  a  low  temperature,  and  at  times  a  considerable  sea,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  our  situation  was  one  of  almost  constant  and  unavoidable 
danger.  Besides,  on  an  unknown  coast  such  as  that  I  had  purposed  to  ex* 
amine,  it  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  a  short  day  in  looking  out  for  ancho- 
rage for  the  ensuing  night,  and  that  perhaps  after  all  affording  no  security 
to  the  ships,  with  much  risk  to  the  ground-tackle.  These  considerations 
appeared  to  me  so  important,  and  the  probability  so  small  of  effecting  any 
thing  that  could  eventually  promote  our  main  object,  that  I  determined  on 
running  the  ships  over  to  Igloolik,  before  the  strong  autumnal  equinoctial 
gales  usual  in  these  regions  should  come  on.  Making  sail  therefore  for 
the  island,  we  discovered  it  at  half-past  ten  A.M.,  though  such  was  the  dif- 
ficulty of  distinguishing  this  from  Neerlo-nakto,  or  either  from  the  main-land » 
on  account  of  the  snow  that  covered  them  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Es- 
quimaux huts*  we  should  not  easily  have  recognised  the  place.  At  noon  we 
arrived  off  the  point  where  the  tents  had  first  been  pitched,  and  were  imme- 
diately greeted  by  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  came  running  down  to 
the  beach,  shouting  and  jumping  with  all  their  might.  The  soundings, 
though  regulaily  decreasing,  are  shoal  off  this  point ;  and  the  Fury  in  standing 
in  shoaled  the  water  to  four  fathoms  and  a  half,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  ; 
but  by  keeping  out  a  little,  and  proceeding  with  caution  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  island,  we  deepened  to  twenty,  and  being  then  led  more  off 
the  land,  found  no  bottom  with  the  hand-leads.  Making  a  tack  towards  the 
island  we  again  came  into  regular  soundings ;  and  at  half-past  two  P.M.  an- 
chored in  ten  fathoms  on  a  muddy  bottom  at  the  distance  of  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  . 

As  soon  as  we  had  anchored  I  went  on  shore,  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  officers,  to  pay  the  Esquimaux  a  visit,  a  crowd  of  them  meeting  us  as 
usual  on  the  beach  and  greeting  us  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  They 
seemed  disi^pointed  that  we  had  not  reached  Akkoolee,  for  they  always  re- 
ceive with  eagerness  any  intelligence  of  their  distant  country-people.  Many 
of  them,  and  Toolemak  among  the  number,  frequently  repeated  the  expres- 
sions, ''  Owyak  Na-o  I "  (no  summer,) ''  To^k^too  Na-o  I "  (no  rein-deer,)  which 
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i  822.  yfQ  considered  at  the  time  as  some  eonfirmation  of  our  own  surmises  respecting 
the  badness  of  the  past  summer.  When  we  told  them  we  were  come  to  win- 
ter among  them,  thejr  expressed  very  great  and  doubtless  very  sincere  de- 
light, and  even  a  few  coyemams  (thanks)  escaped  them  on  the  first  communica- 
tion of  this  piece  of  intelligence. 

We  found  these  people  already  established  in  their  winter  residences, 
which  consisted  principally  of  Hie  huts  before  described*  but  modified  in 
various  ways  both  as  to  form  and  materials.  The  roofs,  which  were  wholly 
wanting  in  the  summer,  were  now  formed  by  skins  stretched  tight  across  from 
side  to  side.  This,  however,  as  we  soon  afterwards  found,  was  only  a  jNrepara- 
tion  for  the  final  winter  covering  of  snow,  and  indeed  many  of  the  huts  were 
subsequently  lined  in  the  same  way  within,  the  skins  beii^  attached  to  the 
sides  and  roof  by  slender  threads  of  whalebone,  disposed  in  luge  and  re- 
gular stitches.  Before  the  passages  already  described,  others  were  now 
added  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  high, 
neatly  constructed  of  large  flat  slabs  of  ice  cemented  together  by  snow  and 
water.  Some  huts  also  were  entirely  built  of  this  material,  of  a  rude  circular 
or  octangular  form,  and  roofed  with  skins  like  the  others*  The  light  and 
transparent  effect  within  these  singular  habitations  gave  one  die  idea,  of  be- 
ing in  a  house  of  ground-glass,  and  their  newness  made  them  look  dean, 
comfortable,  and  wholesome.  Not  so  the  more  substantial  bone  huts,  which, 
from  their  extreme  closeness  and  accumulated  filth,  emitted  an  almost  insup* 
portable  stench,  to  which  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  and  half-putrid  walrus 
flesh  in  no  small  degree  contributed.  The  passages  to  these  are  so  low  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  crawl  on  the  hands  and  knees  to  enter  them  ;  and  the 
floors  of  the  i^artments  were  in  some  so  steep  and  slippery,  that  we  could 
with  difficulty  pass  and  repass,  without  the  risk  of  continually  falling  among 
the  filth  with  which  they  were  covered.  These  were  the  dirtirat  because  the 
most  durable  of  any  Esquimaux  habitations  we  had  yet  seen,  and  it  may  be 
supposed  they  did  not  much  improve  during  the  winter.  Some  bitches  Mrith 
young  were  very  carefully  and  conveniently  lodged  in  small  square  kennels, 
made  of  four  iqpright  slabs  of  ice  covered  with  a  fifth,  and  having  a  small 
hole  as  a  door  in  one  of  the  sides.  The  canoes  were  also  laid  upon  two 
slabs  of  this  kind,  like  tall  tomb-stones  standing  erect;  and  a  quantity  of 
spare  slabs  lying  in  different  places  gave  the  ground  an  iqppearance  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  statuary's  yard.  Large  stores  of  walrus'  and  seals' 
flesh,  principally  the  former,  were  deposited  under  heaps  of  stones  all  about 
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the  beach  and,  as  we  afterwards  found,  in  various  other  parts  of  the  island,    i^^^- 
which  shewed  that  they  had  made  some  provision  for  the  winter  though,  v^-^w 
with  their  enormous  consumption   of  food,  it  proved   a  very  inadequate 
one. 

The  breeze  continuing  fresh  from  the  westward,  with  clear  weather,  the  Wed.  25. 
thermometer  fell  to  12^  on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  Being  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining, as  soon  as  possible,  in  what  situation  it  would  be  expedient  to  place 
the  ships  for  the  winter,  several  boats  were  despatched  to  sound  along  the 
shore ;  when  I  found  that  the  only  spot  likely  to  afford  shelter,  or  even  any 
near  approach  to  the  land,  was  within  a  point  called  Oong-dlocyat,  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  fine  bay  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  our  present  anchor- 
age. The  young  ice  now  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  like  floating 
honey,  the  breeze  not  allowing  it  to  become  solid  ;  and,  towards  night,  the 
wind  shifting  to  the  eastward,  soon  raised  the  temperature  too  high  for  any 
fresh  formation  of  that  kind.  I  determined,  therefore,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  change,  to  run  to  the 
westward  in  a  boat  as  far  as  the  fixed  ice  would  permit;  and,  if  soon 
stopped  by  that  obstacle,  to  cross  upon  it  to  the  main-landt  and  endeavour  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  respecting  Khemig,  which  had  cost  us  so  many  spe- 
culations and  conj  ectures. 

Leaving  the  Fury  at  seven  A.M.  on  the  26th,  and  being  favoured  by  aThur.26. 
fresh  easterly  breeze,  we  soon  cleared  the  south-west  point  of  Igloolik ;  and 
having  passed  the  little  island  of  OogUdghioo,  immediately  perceived  to  the 
W.N.W.  of  us  a  group  of  islands,  so  exactly  answering  the  description  of 
Coxe*s  Group,  both  in  character  and  situation,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  our 
being  exactly  in  Captain  Lyon's  former  track.  Being  still  favoured  by  the 
wind,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  fixed  ice,  we  reached  the  islands  at  eleven 
A.M.,  and  after  sailing  a  mile  or  two  among  them,  came  at  once  in  sight  of 
the  two  blu£&  forming  the  passage  pointed  out  by  Toolemak  and  then  sup* 
posed  to  be  called  Khemig.  The  land  to  the  north  called  by  the  Esquimaux 
Khiadlaghioo  we  now  found  to  be,  as  we  had  before  conjectured,  the  southern 
shore  of  Richards'  Bay ;  and  its  extreme  point  to  the  eastward  I  subse- 
quently named,  by  Lieutenant  Nias's  request.  Cape  Matthew  Smith,  after 
Captain  Matthew  SMrra,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  land  on  our  left,  or 
to  the  southward,  proved  an  island,  five  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of 
the  same  bold  and  rugged  character  as  the  rest  of  this  numerous  group, 
and  by  far  the  largest  of  them  all.    To  prevent  the  necessity  of  reverting 
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1822.  to  this  subject  I  may  at  once  add,  that  two  or  three  months  after  this» 
\J$wi  on  laying  before  Ewerat  our  own  chart  of  the  whode  coast,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  Esquimaux  names,  we  discovered  that  the  island  just  mentioned 
was  called  Khemig,  by  which  name  Ormond  Island  was  aUo  distinguished  ;  the 
word  expressing  in  the  Esquimaux  language  any  thing  stofiping  up  the 
mouth  of  a  place  or  narrowing  its  entrance,  and  applied  also  more  familiarly 
to  the  cork  of  a  botde  or  a  plug  of  any  kind.  And  thus  were  reconciled  all 
the  apparent  inconsistencies  respecting  this  hitherto  mysterious  and  incom- 
prehensible word,  which  had  occasioned  us  so  much  perplexity. 

After  landing  to  dine  upon  one  of  the  islands  of  which,  from  first  to  last, 
we  counted  nearly  one  hundred,  we  again  made  sail  and,  running  between 
the  blufis,  which  are  half  a  mile  apart,  continued  our  course  in  rather  a 
wider  channel  than  before  though  still  among  islands.  At  half-past  three 
we  were  stopped  by  a  floe  of  fixed  ice  stretching  entirely  across  the 
passage,  and  the  weather  now  becoming  thick  with  small  snow,  we  landed  and 
pitched  the  tent  for  the  night ;  not,  however,  till  I  had  recognised  on  the  left 
hand  or  main-land  the  remarkable  cliff  described  in  my  former  journey, 
by  which  circumstance  we  were  assured  of  being  near  the  little  inlet  then 
discovered. 
Frid.  27.  At  daylight  on  the  27th,  we  crossed  to  a  small  island  at  the  margin  of  the 
ice ;  and  leaving  the  boat  there  in  charge  of  the  coxswain  and  two  of  the 
crew,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself,  accompanied  by  the  other  two,  set  out  across  the 
ice  at  seven  A.M.  to  gain  the  main-land,  with  the  intention  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  inlet  by  walking  up  its  southern  bank.  After  an  hour's 
good  travelling  we  landed  at  eight  A.M.,  and  had  scarcely  done  so  when  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  very  entrance,  being  exactly  opposite  the  place  from 
which  Mr.  Richards  and  myself  had  obtained  the  first  view  of  the  inlet. 
The  patch  of  ice  on  which  we  had  been  walking,  and  which  was  about  three 
miles  long,  proved  the  only  remains  of  last  year's  formation ;  so  forcibly  had 
nature  struggled  to  get  rid  of  this  before  the  commencement  of  a  fresh 
winter. 

We  found  this  land  similar  to  Igloolik  in  its  geological  character,  being 
composed  of  limestone  in  schistose  firagments ;  but  in  some  parts,  even  for  a 
mile  or  two  together,  covered  with  herbage  the  most  extensive  and  luxuriant 
I  have  ever  seen  near  this  latitude.  Here  and  there  occurred  a  little  jule  as 
it  were  of  the  fn^rments  of  limestone,  lying  horizontally  as  if  arranged  by 
art,  and  projecting  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.    The  sides  of 
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several  small  rising  banks  presented  a  similar  disposition^-but  I  did  not  notice    |^^^- 
any  boulders  of  harder  substances  resting  upon  any  of  them »  nor  indeed  could 


we  find  a  single  specimen  of  any  other  mineral  than  limestone.  Walking 
quickly  to  the  westward  along  this  shore*  which  afforded  excellent  tra- 
velling, we  soon  perceived  that  our  business  was  almost  at  an  end,  the 
Jnlet  terminating  a  very  short  distance  beyond  where  I  had  first  traced  it, 
.the  apparent  turn  to  the  northward  being  only  that  of  a  shallow  bay. 
To  make  quite  sure,  however,  I  sent  Mr.  Ross  on  with  one  of  the  men, 
to  walk  to  the  head  of  it,  while  I  with  the  other  turned  off  to  examine  the 
cliff-land  to  the  southward.  We  found  the  slope  of  this  to  be  composed  as 
was  conjectured,  of  the  debris  falling  from  the  perpendicular  ridge  above, 
the  whole  behig  limestone  without  a  single  exception  that  we  could  discover. 
The  slope  making  an  angle  of  about  60^  with  a  horizontal  line,  and  being  in 
some  parts  covered  with  snow,  we  with  difficulty  ascended  it ;  but  found  the 
upper  ridge  wholly  impracticable  on  account  of  the  snow  overhanging  the 
summit.  The  height  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  which  lies  in  broad  hori- 
zontal strata,  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  the  whole  cliff  being  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  above  the  level  of  the  other  ground.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  slope  lay  numerous  heavy  square  blocks  of  the  limestone ;  and  upon 
these,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  smaller  fragments,  I  observed  impressions  of 
fossil-shells. 

Having  finished  my  examination  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  land,  which 
extends  between  four  and  five  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  I  went  to 
meet  Mr.  Ross  ;  who  rejiorted  that,  having  walked  three  or  four  miles  to  the 
westward,  he  found  the  inlet  terminate  about  two  miles  further  in  that  direc* 
tion.  '  Having  thus  completed  our  object,  we  set  out  on  our  return,  and 
reached  the  boat  at  three  P.M.  after  a  walk  of  twenty  miles.  The  weather 
fortunately  remaining  extremely  mild,  no  young  ice  was  formed  to  obstruct 
our  way,  and  we  arrived  on  board  at  noon  the  following  day,  after  an  sat  28. 
examination  peculiarly  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  the  non-exist- 
ence of  anjf  water  communication  with  the  Polar  Sea,  however  small  and 
unfit  for  the  navigation  of  ships,  to  the  southward  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury 
and  Hecla.  The  creek  whose  extent  to  the  westward  we  had  lately  deter- 
mined, I  namet}  after  Captain  John  Quilliam  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  the 
Inlet,  of  which  this  is  a  continuation,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
HooPBR  Inlet,  ^fter  my  friend  Mr.  Hooper*  purser  of  the  Fury. 

I  found" from  Captain  Lyon  on  my  return  that,  in  consequence  of  some  ice 
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^^'   eoming  in  near  the  ships^  (most  probably  that  which  had  lately  been 
^^'    lodged  from  Richards'  Bay,)  he  had  shifted  them  round  the  point  into  the 
births  where  it  was  my  intention  to  place  them  during  the  winter ;  where 
they  now  lay  in  from  eleven  to  fourteen  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  three 
cables'  lengths  from  the  shore. 

The  point  of  Ocnga-lwnfat  is  rendered  conspicuous  at  some  distance  by 
fifteen  walls  of  loose  stones,  disposed  in  a  tolerably  regular  oval  fonn> 
about  five  feet  high,  from  forty-one  to  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  and 
firom  thirty-three  to  eighteen  in  breadth,  the  longest  diameter  being  from 
north  to  south.  The  greater  part  of  these  had  at  tiieir  south  ends  a 
kind  of  reoess,  and  some  of  them  two,  as  in  the  annexed  figures  1  and 
3»  the  entrance  being  through  a  gap  in  the  wall,  at  e.     A  smaller  oval 


of  stones  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  one,  and  had  been 
used  simply  for  confining  the  tent-skins  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  had  left 
behind  them  the  usual  traces  of  recent  habitation,  such  as  oil,  bones  and 
putrid  fledi  in  abundance.  The  small  central  space  at  s  was  sunk  about 
a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  parts  marked  b  had  served  as 
beds,  being  raised  with  flat  stones  about  a  foot,  and  covered  with  shingle. 
The  use  of  the  principal  or  outer  circles,  which  differed  from  any  thing  we 
had  observed  elsewhere,  was  not  at  first  very  obvious  to  us,  but  Ewerat  and 
Tpgolat  one  day  explained  that  they  were  only  used  at  the  killing  of  a 
whale,  on  which  rare  and  grand  occasion  they  indulge,  it  seems,  Jn  more 
than  ordinary  festivity  wd  merriment  As  far  as  we  could  understand  their 
description  of  this  fftte,  it  ajppears  that  the  whole  animal  or  a  principal  part 
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of  it  is  dragged  into  the  enclosure,  where  some  of  the  men  are  employed  id  1822. 
cutting  it  up  and  throwing  the  pieces  over  the  wall  to  the  rest,  who  stand  v#vw 
ready  to  receive  them  outside ;  while  the  women  range  themselves  in  a 
circle  around  the  whale  within,  and  continue  singing  during  the  operation. 
One  of  these  walls,  which  was  huilt  with  more  neatness  and  regularity  than 
die  others^  had  the  inner  oval  larger  in  proportion  than  usual,  and  consisting 
of  heavy  stones  evidently  laid  as  seats.  Each  of  these  structures,  (whic^ 
were  placed  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  apart,)  was  the  distinct 
property  of  a  particular  individual ;  and  had  probably,  in  its  turn,  been  the 
seat  of  feasting  and  merriment  either  to  the  present  owner,  or  those  from 
whom  he  had  inherited  it.  The  inner  circles,  however,  appeared  to  be 
made  use  of  as  common  summer  habitations,  either  from  the  convenience 
and  superior  shelter  they  afiford,  or  possibly  from  some  superstitious  revei^ 
ence  entertained  for  this  particular  site.  On  a  rising  ground  above,  were 
several  large  stones  set  upright  in  aline  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in 
length ;  with  what  intention  we  did  not  learn.  Most  of  these  people  had  now 
returned  to  their  winter  station  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  island.  A  sick 
man  with  his  family  took  up  his  quarters  in  our  neighbourhood,  for  the 
benefit  of  medical  assistance  ;  and  building  a  snow-hut  near  the  ships,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Skeoch^s  patient  for  a  short  time,  and  then  joined  the  rest  of  the 
natives  at  the  village. 

The  snow  continued  to  fall  during  most  of  the  29th,  on  the  evening  of  Sun.  29. 
which  day  the  weather  clecured  up  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  15^  at  mid- 
might.  '  Some  young  ice  now  formed  near  us,  but  for  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days,  when  the  temperature  oscillated  between  16^  and  19^,  it  was 
only  of  the  ''  pancake  "  kind,  being  the  softest  of  any  that  assumes  an  ap- 
pearance of  continuity.  From  the  2d  to  the  4th  of  October,  however,  when  October, 
the  diermometer  fell  to  10^  during  the  nights,  the  ice  formed  into  a  more  ^^^  ^* 
solid  sheet ;  but  being  kept  too  constantly  in  motion  by  the  wind  to  attadbi 
itself  to  the  land,  still  drove  rapidly  past  the  ships,  which  easily  cut  for 
themselves  a  passage,  as  it  were,  through  it,  to  the  discomfiture  only  of  the 
buoys  on  the  anchors,  which  were  frequently  pressed  under  the  ice,  but 
would  occasionally,  by  their  buoyancy,  force  themselves  up  through  some 
thin  part.  The  rapidity  with  which  ice  will  form  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  even  at  no  very  low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  was  rendered 
particularly  apparent  by  what  occurred  for  several  days  about  this  period, 
when  a  continuous  sheet,  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
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a  half  in  thickness,  ineessantly  drove  past  the  ships.    The  distance  of  J^^?' 
the  land  a*head,  under  which  this  formation  must  have  commenced,  and 


which  appeared  as  though  it  were  itself  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  store, 
^ras  not  more  than  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  ice 
came  past  us  varied  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour ;  so  that  the 
sheet  must  have  been  formed  of  this  thickness  in  the  course  of  two  hours: 
and  a  half  at  ftirthest. 

This  continued  without  intermission  for  two  days,  the  only  annoyances 
H  occasioned  being  that  of  preventing  our  communication  with  the  shore,, 
where  some  parties  had  previously  been  occupied  in  cutting  turf  for  the  sides 
of  the  house  intended  to  be  built  as  an  observatory.  On  the  night  of  the 
4th,  however,  it  began  to  shew  its  strength  by  causing  the  Heda  to  drive 
dfirectly  in  our  hawse,  but  she  fortunately  brought  up  just  in  time  to  secure 
both  ships  from  damage.  It  therefore  became  absolutely  necessary  to  move 
farther  into  thelbay ;  that  we  might  have  to  encounter  "  younger"  ice,  and 
thus  avoid  the  risk,  which  now  threatened  us,  of  being  driven  out  to  sea  for 
the  winter. 

On  the  5th,  therefore,  we  commenced  this  attempt,  it  being  my  intention  Sat  5.- 
whenever  the  ice  became  attached  to  the  land,  to  cut  our  way  back  io  the 
present  station.    By  dint  of  great  exertion  in  all  the  boats,  our  people  suc- 
ceeded in  rowing  out  a  stream  anchor,  and  laying  it  down  a-head  of  the 
Hecia,  which  was  the  weathermost  ship;  and  by  this  she  was  enabled  before 
dark  to  warp  about  one-third  of  a  mile  farther  into  the  bay.     On  the  follow-  Sun.  6. 
ing  day  she  advanced  a  little  farther  by  the  same  means,  and  then  by  hawsers 
run  down  from  her  the  Fury  was  moved  up  to  the  same  station.     The  ice 
had  now  become  much  stronger,  and  the  wind  falling  in  the  evening,  it 
was  broken  off  near  us  and  arrested  in  its  drift,  partly  perhaps  by  the 
ships  themselves  which  now  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  newly-formed  floe. 
Near  the  time  of  sunset  this  afternoon  a  splendid  parhelion  appeared  on 
each  side  at  the  distance  of  22®  17'  from  the  sun,  displaying  very  rich  pris- 
matic colours  and  quite  dazzling  the  eye  to  look  steadfastly  at  them.     A  pa- 
raselena  was  also  seen,  at  night,  on  each  side  the  moon,  their  angular 
distance  from  that  object  measuring  23^     The  thermometer  fell  to  zero  at 
midnight  and  the  temperature  still  farther  decreased  to  —  2°  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  which  kept  every  thing  quiet  during  the  day,  and  gave  us  hopes  Mon.  7. 
that  no  disruption  would  again  disturb  us.     The  fall  of  the  thermometer  to 
zero  occasioned  as  usual  a  considerable  condensation  of  vapour  into  water. 
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1822.    iipQn  4^0  beams  of. the  lower  deck;  but  directions  being  gilren  for  com* 
'  mencing  our  winter  system  of  yenttlation,  dryness  wm  restored  in  less  than 


three  hours  after  the  lighting  of  the  main-hatchway  stave. 

Taes.  8.  '  The  wind  changing  to  the  south-east  on  the  8th,  and  soon  increasing  to  a 
fresh  breeze  which  shortly  raised  the  thermometer  to  +25^  the  ice  was  once 
more  set  in  motion,  breaking  in  all  directions,  and  one  sheet  doubling  undec 
another  wherever  a  separation  had  been  effected.  The  wind  increasing 
and  with  it  the  pressure  also,  the  ships  were  turned  round  with  their  stems 
towards  the  north-west  shore  of  the  bay,  upon  which,  but  for  the  anchotrs» 
we  must  have  been  immediately  driven.  Even  these  however  could  not 
long  sustain  the  ships  against  the  ice»  which  from  being  at  first  only  an  inch 
<kr  two  in  thickness  became  in  a  few  hours  more  than  as  many  feet,  by  the 
long-continued  process  of  one  sheet  overlaying  the  other.  The  Fury  soon 
drove  past  the  Hecla,  the  latter  happening  to  rest  against  a  stouter  part  of 
the  ice,  which  for  some  time  held  her  to  windward.  The  breeze  still  ia* 
creasing,  the  lower  yards  and  top-gaUant-masts  were  struck,  and  the  ruddera 
kept  ready  for  unshipping,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary :  we  lay  however 
tolerably  quiet,  driving  but  a  little  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  constant  motion  and  dangerous  state  of  the  ice  during  the  day,  several 
of  the  Esquimaux  walked  fearlessly,  though  cautiously,  off  to  the  ships.  Their 
method  is  to  go  in  a  lipe  a-head,  or  by  single  files,  the  leader  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  of  the  others  carrying  a  spear,  with  which  they  constantly  try  the  ice 
before  them,  keeping  th^r  legs  as  far  asunder  as  possible  so  as  to  bear  upoa 
a  large  surface,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  parts  that  look  black.  In  this 
manner,  during  this  and  the  succeeding  day,  when  I  would  not  on  any  con- 
sideration have  ventured  a  man  of  ours  in  a  similar  situation,  did  these 
people  continue  to  visit  us,  some  women  and  even  children  being  among  the 
number. 

Wed.  9.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  wind  began  to  freshen  to  a  gale,  by  which 
the  ice  was  again  set  in  motion,  and  the  squeezing  and  doubling  re-com- 
menced with  fresh  violence.  In  the  afternoon  the  Fury  drove  rapidly  to 
the  westward  but,  occasionally  holding  on,  allowed  a  great  deal  of  ice 
to  go  past  her  and  interpose  itself  between  the  ship  and  the  land.  A& 
soon  as  this  had  taken  place,  and  the  ships  were  thus  secured  from  the 
danger  of  driving  on  the  beach,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  purchase  our 
i^nchors,  which  then  became  the  objects  of  our  greatest  solicitude.  The 
Fury  was  so  closely  and  constantly  hemmed  in  that,  with  her;  this  was 
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iminracticable ;  >at  an  opportunity  unexpectedly  ofibring  for  the  Hecia  to  do    ^^22. 
so.  Captain  Lyon  instantly  took  advantage  of  it ;  when,  to  our  inexpressible 


mortification,  her  anchor  wag  found  to  have  lost  both  the  flukes.  There  was 
scarcely  any  loss  which  we  could  not  better  have  afforded ;  and  I  had  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Fury  would  incur  a  similar  one ;  for  the  gale 
still  increasing,  her  anchor  was  dragged  over  the  ground  nearly  a  mile  with- 
out stopping,  and  at  times  continued  to  be  so  during  the  night,  which  proved 
a  most  tempestuous  and  inclement  one. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  while  the  ice  was  driving  past  the  Pury 
and  fresh  separations  were  almost  every  moment  taking  place  in  it,  a  little 
Esquimaux  boy,  named  Aglooka,  about  ten  years  of  age,  a  son  of  our 
patient  at  the  point,  found  his  way  along-side,  and  was  very  quietly  stepping 
from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another  in  order  to  keep  his  ground  abreast  our 
gangway.  Observing  him  in  this  situation,  we  threw  him  the  bight  of  a 
rope  into  which  he  put  himself,  and  was  hauled  on  board.  With  this  indul- 
gence he  was  pleased,  not  from  the  idea  of  having  escaped  any  danger,  for 
he  had  certainly  never  felt  apprehension,  but  because  he  might  see  the 
ship  and  pidc  up  something  from  the  Kabloonas. 

Towards  daylight  on  the  10th,  the  ice  ceased  moving,  a  great  quantity  Thur.  lOi 
being  now  packed  between  the  ships  and  the  land.  The  Hecla  had  been 
driven  to  the  westward  of  the  Pury,  but  both  were  secure  from  going  on 
shore,  and  our  anchor  was  now*  once  more  the  sole  cause  of  apprehension. 
On  its  moderating  and  clearing  up  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  we  found 
fliat  we  had  drifted  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  point  of  Oonga- 
looyat,  the  station  originally  selected  for  the  winter-quarters  of  the  ships^ 
being  now  nearer  to  the  western  point  of  the  bay.  We  could,  however,  do 
nothing  but  wait  in  patience  to  see  if  any  further  change  would  take  place 
in  the  state  of  the  ice  and,  whenever  it  appeared  to  be  permanently  fixed^ 
commence  the  operation,  which  would  now  be  no  easy  one,  of  cutting  back 
to  the  point.  In  the  mean  time  the  ice  not  being  likely  to  move  without 
some  alteration  in  the  wind,  we  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Esqui- 
ip&aux  sledges,  of  which  several  came  down  to  the  ships,  to  obtain  some  * 
water  from  the  shore,  our  stock  being  nearly  expended  and  the  snow  not 
yet  sufficiently  deep  for  collecting  it  to  thaw.  Mr.  Crawford  and  one  of  our 
men,  therefore,  accompanied  the  Esquimaux  with  a  sledge  loaded  with  small 
casks,  which  they  soon  filled  with  water,  though  at  the  expense  of  falling 
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1822.    through  the  ice  more  than  once,  in  consequence  of  its  irregular  and  deceit- 
ful surface. 


Frid.  11.  On  the  11th,  the  wind  backed  a  little  to  the  north-east,  and  the  ice  re- 
mained quiet ;  but  the  small  snow  that  almost  constantly  fell  keeping  the 
thermometer  nearly  up  to  the  freezing  point,  we  felt  assured  that  a  westerly 
breeze  ^ould  again  set  it  in  motion,  and  subject  us  to  the  risk  of  losing 
more  anchors,  or  of  being  driven  out  to  winter  at  sea.  The  Esquimaux, 
finding  their  sledges  might  be  turned  to  some  account  in  our  service* 
brought  six  or  seven  of  them  down  to  us  on  the  12th,  when  each  ship  em- 
ployed twp  in  procuring  water.  Being  unwilling  also  to  subject  our  own 
people  to  the  risk  of  falling  in,  to  which  they  were  much  more  liable  than 
the  natives,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  intrust  the  latter  with  the  sole  charge 
of  our  casks  and  tools' for  breaking  the  ice  in  the  ponds.  They  performed 
all  that  we  desired  with  great  faithfulness  and  punctuality,  bringing  several 
turns  of  water  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  receiving  some  small  though 
useful  reward  for  their  pains. 

£uD.  13.  The  wind  remaining  easterly  during  the  greater  part  of  the  13th,  the  ice 
gave  us  no  disturbance ;  till  a  very  moderate  breeze  springing  up  at  nine 
P.M.  from  the  opposite  quarter  at  once  set  the  whole  in  motion  near  the 
«hips,  and  we  soon  began  to  drive  with  it  to  the  eastward.  The  Hecla's  an- 
4^hor  was  immediately  and  of  necessity  let  go ;  in  less  than  an  hour  after- 
wards however  the  wind  very  opportunely  backed  to  the  southward,  and  no 
further  alteration  took  place  thau  the  opening  of  a  few  small  *'  holes^'  of 
water.     This  motion  of  the  ice  was  so  far  favourable  to  us  that,  on  the  fol- 

^lon.  14.  lowing  day,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  our  anchor  on  board  the 
Fury,  though  not  without  heaving  it  by  main  force  from  under  a  floe.  This 
labour  however  was  amply  repaid  by  our  finding  it  perfectly  uninjured* 
though  polished  quite  bright  on  the  lower  side  by  dragging  along  the  ground. 
It  is  perhaps  proper  for  me  here  to  notice,  that  the  Fury  had  on  this  occasion 
a  hempen  cable  bent,  and  the  Hecla  an  iron  one,  and  that  while  the  anchor  of 
the  former  was  dragged  a  full  mile  and  a  half  without  any  injury,  that  of  the 
*  Hecla  was  broken  in  driving  about  one-tenth  of  the  same  distance.  I  may 
add  moreover,  that  our  former  losses  in  anchors  had  also  occurred  with  iron 
cables,  which  were  preferred  for  general  use  on  this  service,  to  obviate  the 
•danger  of  their  being  damaged  either  upon  foul  ground  or  by  the  chafing  of 
4ce.    From  the  circumstances  just  noticed,  howeyer,  it  is  by  no  means  my 
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intention  hastily  to  infer  that  our  losses  in  this  way  were  to  be  attributed  to  J^^ 


the  unyielding  nature,  or  any  other  supposed  bad  quality  of  the  chain-cables, 
(though  this  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  our  most  experienced  seamen  at 
the  time,)  for  a  few  insulated  facts  are  of  themselves  of  very  little  import- 
ance. But  it  is  only  by  the  collection  of  such  facts  under  the  various  circum- 
stances of  trial  which  may  occur  to  seamen,  that  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  kinds  of  cables  can  ultimately  be  determined. 

The  wind  was  easterly  with  a  mild  atmosphere  till  the  night  of  the  I5ih,  Tues.  15. 
when  the  thermometer  began  to  fall  immediately  on  the  springing  up  of  a 
north-west  breeze.  Some  remarkable  alterations  took  place  however  this 
evening,  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  contrary.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock  the  weather  becoming  clear  overhead,  the  tempera- 
ture fell  to  121"^ ;  at  thirty  minutes  after  five  a  partial  haze  came  on,  when 
the  thermometer  immediately  rose  to  15|^ ;  and  this  soon  after  disappearing, 
the  thermometer  again  fell  to  13°,  the  wind  continuing  at  N.W.  the  whole 
time.  The  breeze  gradually  increased  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  on 
the  following  day  blew  a  gale  for  some  hours,  with  considerable  snow-drift  Wed.  16. 
As  soon  as  it  moderated  we  felt  assured  that  the  ice  was  now  permanently 
fixed  for  the  winter,  and  arrangements  were  therefore  made  for  commencing 
our  sawing  operations  the  next  morning.  Such  however  wb3  the  laborious 
nature  of  this  task,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  doubling  and  squeezing 
of  the  ice,  that  after  nine  hours'  hard  work  for  both  crews  on  the  17th,  we  Thur.  17. 
could  only  succeed  in  getting  in  five  and  twenty  fathoms  of  the  Hecla's  chain- 
cable  before  dark.  It  is  scarcely  possible  indeed  to  describe  the  teasing  na- 
ture of  ice  in  this  state,  and  the  impossibility  of  cutting  a  passage  through  it 
in  any  reasonable  time.  So  many  strata  had  overlaid  each  other  that  the 
whole  thickness  in  some  places  exceeded  seven  feet,  which  in  others  was  in- 
creased still  further  by  masses  squeezed  up  and  lyiiig  over-end.  Ice  even  of 
this  thickness,  if  it  were  only  solid,  would  afford  by  its  continuity  some 
means  of  pulling  it  out ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  after  the  saws  had  de- 
tached it,  each  separate  layer  was  to  be  fished  out  by  hooks  atid  ropes,  and 
as  soon  as  one  was  removed  another  rose  to  the  surface,  leaving  after  all  so 
much  ''  sludge"  or  small  powdiered  ice,  as  immediately  to  produce  a  fresh 
formation  on  the  surface.  On  the  18th  however  thie  Hecla's  anchor  was  got  Frid.  18. 
to  the  bows,  and  happily  without  injury  to  it ;  our  next  object  was  to  get 
that  ship  close  to  the  Fiiry,  and  then  to  commence  a  canal  for  both  to  warp  in 
to  the  eastward. 
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o^^^kI       ^^  happened  that  immediately  beyond  the  Fury  in  that  direction,  there  ww 
'  a  level  undisturbed  floe  of  gome  extent,  which  it  would  be  compantively 


easy  to  saw  and  sink ;  while  the  whole  of  the  ice  between  the  two  ships  was 
of  the  impracticable  nature  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  above.  As  it  was 
indispensible  for  Mr.  Fisher's  observations  and  experiments  that  the  Fury 
should  be  near  the  shore,  I  determined  on  this  account  as  well  as  another 
that  suggested  itself  about  this  time,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  another 
place,  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  both  ships  wintering  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  by  persevering  too  long  in  our  attempts  upon  the  Hecla,  especially 
as  the  frost  was  now  hourly  increasing  the  difficulty  we  should  have  in  moving 
the  Fury  into  a  convenient  birth.  The  result  of  two  whole  days*  wet  and 
Sun.  20.  fatiguing  labour  on  the  19th  and  30th,  being  only  to  advance  the  Hecla  about 
two-thirds  of  her  own  length  each  day,  I  directed  that  object  to  be  aban- 
doned without  further  delay,  and  the  canal  to  be  commenced  ahead  of  the 
Fury. 
Mon.  21.  On  the  21st  a  large  basin  was  cut  in  a  level  piece  of  ice  for  the  reception 
of  a  quantity  of  squeessed-up  masses  that  lay  between  us  and  the  regular  floe, 
and  which  it  was  much  easier  to  float  away  into  any  space  that  would  be 
,  found  for  them,  than  to  haul  out  of  the  water  by  piece-meal.  This  being 
accomplished,  the  work  went  on  more  quickly  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  after- 
Wed.  30.  noon  of  the  30th  that  the  whole  was  completed,  and  the  Fury  placed  in  the 
best  birth  for  the  winter  that  circumstances  would  permit.  This  was  how- 
ever by  no  means  so  far  out  towards  Oongalooyat  as  was  originally  intended ; 
but  the  ice  had  in  this  neighbourhood  been  thrown  up  into  such  high  and 
numerous  hummocks,  that  to  get  the  ship  any  further  that  way  was  entirely 
beyond  our  means  ;  and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  rest  contented  witfi  the 
&cilities  our  present  situation  afiforded  for  Mr.  Fisher's  observations  during 
the  winter.  An  early  release  in  the  spring  could  here  be  scarcely  expected, 
nor  indeed  did  the  nature  of  the  ice  about  us  independently  of  situation 
allow  us  to  hope  for  it ;  but  both  these  unfavouraUe  circumstances  had  been 
brought  about  by  a  contingency  which  no  human  power  or  judgment  could 
have  obviated,  and  at  which  therefore  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  as 
well  as  useless  to  repine.  We  lay  here  in  rather  less  than  five  fathoms',  on  a 
muddy  bottom  at  the  distance  of  one  cable's  length  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  bay. 

The  whole  length  of  the  canal  was  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  feet ;  the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  level  and  regular  parts  being  from 
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twelve  to  fourteen  inches,  but  in  many  places,  where  a  separation  had  oc-    l^^^- 
curred,  amounting  to  several  feet.     I  cannot  sufficiently  do  justice  to  the 


cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the  men  continued  this  laborious  work  during 
thirteen  days,  the  thermometer  being  frequently  at  zero,  and  once  as  low  as 
-*  9°  in  that  intenral.  It  was  satisfactory,  moreover,  to  find  that,  in  the 
performance  of  this»  not  a  single  addition  had  been  made  to  the  sick-list  of 
either  ship,  except  by  the  accident  of  one  man's  falling  into  the  canal,  and 
who  returned  to  his  duty  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

While  our  people  were  thus  employed,  the  Esquimaux  had  continued  to  Thur.  31. 
make  daily  visits  to  the  ships,  driving  down  on  sledges  with  their  Wives  and 
children,  and  thronging  on  board  in  great  numbers,  as  well  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  of  which  they  do  not  in  general  possess  much,  as  to  pick  up  what- 
ever trifles  we  could  afford  to  bestow  upon  them.  These  people  were  at  all 
times  ready  to  assist  in  any  work  that  was  going  on,  pulling  on  the  ropes, 
heaving  at  the  windlass,  and  sawing  the  ice,  sometimes  for  an  hour  together. 
They  always  accompanied  their  exertions  by  imitating  the  sailors  in  their 
peculiar  manner  of  ''  sin^ng  out"  when  hauling,  thus  at  least  affording  the 
latter  constant  amusement,  if  not  any  very  material  assistance,  during  their 
labour.  Among  the  numerous  young  people  at  Igloolik,  there  were  some 
whose  activity,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  particularly  struck  us.  '  Of  these 
I  shall  at  present  only  mention  two ; — Noogloo^  an  adopted  son  of  Toolemak, 
and  Kangolekf  a  brother  of  ''  John  Bull.''  These  two  young  men,  who  were 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  stood  five  feet  seven  inches  in 
height,  displayed  peculiar  tact  in  acquiring  our  method  of  heaving  at  the 
vrindlass,  an  exercise  at  which  Kongolei  became  expert  after  an  hour  or  two's 
practice.  The  countenances  of  both  were  haiidsome  and  prepossessing, 
and  their  limbs  well-formed  and  muscular ;  qualities  which,  combined 
with  their  activity  and  manliness,  rendered  them,  (to  speak  like  a  naturalist,) 
perhaps  as  fine  specimens  of  the  human  race  as  almost  any  country  can 
produce. 

Some  of  our  Winter  Island  friends  had  now  arrived  also,  being  the  party 
who  left  us  there  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  May,  and  whom  we  had 
afterwards  overtaken  on  their  journey  to  the  northward.  They  were  cer- 
tainly all  very  glad  to  see  us  again  and,  throwing  off  the  Esquimaux  for  a 
time,  shook  us  heartily  by  the  hand  with  every  demonstration  of  sincere 
detigfat.  Ewerat  in  his  quiet  sensible  way,  which  was  always  respectable, 
gave  us  a  circumstantial  account  of  every  event  of  his  journey.    On  his 
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1822.    arrival  at  Owlitteeweek,  near  which  island  we  OTertook  him,  he  had  buried 

October 

'  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  under  heaps  of  stones,  the  ice  no  longer 
being  fit  for  dragging  the  sledge  upon.  Here  also  he  was  happily  eased  of 
a  still  greater  burthen  by  the  death  of  his  idiot  boy,  who  thus  escaped  the 
miseries  to  which  a  longer  life  must,  among  these  people,  have  inevitably 
exposed  him.  As  for  that  noisy  little  fellow  ''  John  Bull,"  (KoaiUUiuk,)  he 
employed  almost  the  whole  of  his  first  visit  in  asking  every  one,  by  name, 
''  How  d'  ye  do,  Mr.  so  and  so  ?"  a  question  which  had  obtained  him  great 
credit  among  our  people  at  Winter  Island.  Being  a  very  important  little  per- 
sonage, he  also  took  great  pride  in  pointing  out  various  contrivances  on 
board  the  ships,  and  explaining  to  the  other  Esquimaux  their  different  uses^ 
to  which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  listen  with  all  the  attention  due  to  so 
knowing  an  oracle. 

We  had  for  several  days  past  seen  no  birds  near  the  ships  except  one  or 
two  ravens ;  but  those  who  had  visited  the  huts  had  met  with  a  covey  or  two 
of  grouse  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  which  a  few  were  killed  by  the  Esqui- 
maux with  arrows.  Mr.  Edwards  found,  on  examination,  that  these  birds, 
and  also  one  or  two  obtained  in  the  summer  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Strait, 
were  not  of  the  same  species  as  those  we  had  procured  farther  to  the  south- 
ward, the  latter  being  the  tetrao  rvpestris^  and  these  the  tetrao  (Mm,  (Pen- 
nant's Arct.  Zool.)  or  the  willow-partridge  of  Heame.  Two  wolves  had 
lately  paid  us  some  nocturnal  visits,  and  the  Esquimaux  had  killed  sevend 
bears  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  open  water. 

Having  now  brought  up  the  account  of  our  proceedings  to  the  time  of  the 
ships  being  once  more  established  in  their  winter-quarters,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  result  of  our  late  efibrts,  and  then  to 
close  this  part  of  the  narrative  by  stating  ithe  dete.rmination  which  I  now 
formed  with  respect  to  the  future  movements  of  the  Expedition. 

Flattering  as  our  prospects  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  past 
summer,  our  efforts  had  certainly  not  been  attended  with  a  proportionate  de- 
gree of  success ;  and  little  satisfaction  remained  to  us  at  the  dose  of  the  sea- 
son, but  the  consciousness  of  having  left  no  means  within  our  reach  untried, 
that  could  in  any  way  promote  our  object.  It  required  indeed  but  a  single 
glance  at  the  chart  to  perceive,  that  whatever  the  last  summer's  navigation 
had  added  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America, 
and  its  adjacent  lands,  very  little  had  in  reality  been  effected  in  furtherance 
of  the  North-West  Passage.    Even  the  actual  discovery  of  the  desired  outlet 
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into  the  Polv  Sea,  had  been  of  no  practical  benefit  in  the  prosecution  of  our  ^^^^' 
enterjHrige ;  for  we  had  only  discovered  this  channel  to  find  it  impassable,  and 
to  see  the  barriers  of  nature  impenetrably  closed  against  us^  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  the  navigable  season. 

Without  reverting,  however,  to  the  past,  or  being  at  the  pains  to  re-con- 
sider what  we  had  or  had  not  been  able  to  effect,  it  was  sufficient  only  to 
know  our  present  geographical  position  to  be  aware,  that  the  remaining  re- 
sources of  the  Expedition  were  no  longer  adequate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  our  principal  object.  Not  to  know  this  would  have  implied  ignorance  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  attempt,  and  therefore  not  to  admit  it  would  have  been 
little  better  than  absurdity.  Instead  of  disguising  the  difficulties  where 
any  existed,  it  seemed  more  prudent  to  search  out  and  endeavour  to  obviate 
them  ;  and  after  fairly  considering  every  circumstance  of  our  situation,  to  de- 
cide on  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as,  with  our  present  resources,  appeared 
still  to  hold  out  some  reasonable  hope  of  ultimate  and  complete  success. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  appeared  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
single  question,  by  what  means  the  resources  of  the  Expedition  could  pos- 
sibly be  extended  beyond  the  period  to  which  they  were  at  present  calculated 
to  last,  namely,  the  close  of  the  year  1824.  Only  one  expedient  suggested 
itself  by  which  that  object  could  be  attained ;  and  this  I  determined  to  adopt 
should  no  unforeseen  occurrence  arise  to  prevent  it. — It  was  to  send  the 
Hecla  to  England  in  the  following  season,  taking  from  her  a  twelvemonths' 
provisions  and  fuel  to  complete  the  Fury's  resources  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1825,  and  then  continuing  our  efforts  in  that  ship  singly  as  long  as  a  reason- 
able hope  remained  of  our  ultimate  success.  One  or  two  collateral  advan- 
tages occurred  to  me  as  likely  to  be  derived  from  this  plan ;  the  first  of 
which  was  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  transmitting  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  a  full  account  of  our  past  proceedings  and  pre- 
sent situation  and  intentions,  whereby  perhaps  much  needless  anxiety  on  our 
account  might  be  prevented.  It  would  also,  as  I  hoped,  allow  their  Lordships 
the  option  of  making  any  alteration  which  they  might  now  deem  requisite  in 
the  arrangements  pointed  out  in  my  Instructions,  respecting  the  ship  to  be 
sent  to  meet  us  near  Behring's  Strait,  for  which  the  orders  might  not  perhaps 
leave  England  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hecla  there,  in  the  autumn  of  1823. 
These  were,  however,  minor  and  less  important  considerations  ;  my  principal 
object  and  determination  being  to  persevere,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  re- 
sources, in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  with  which  1  had  the  honour  to 
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n^^wL  ^  charged.  Having  suggested  this  expedient  to  Captain  Lyon,  I  had  much 
'  satisfaction  in  finding  his  opinion  entirely  coincide  with  my  own ;  and  with- 
out at  present  mentioning  it  to  the  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  Expe- 
dition, we  continued  to  consult  together  from  time  to  time  during  the  winter, 
concerning  the  arrangements  it  would  be  requisite  to  make  for  commencing 
the  execution  of  our  plan  in  the  course  of  the  following  spring. 


i 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  WINTER — VARIOUS  METEOROLOGICAL  PHENOMENA     TO    THE 

CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR   1822 — SICKNESS  AMONG  THE  ESQUIMAUX — A  HOSPITAL  BUILT 

NEAR  THE  SHIPS   FOR   THEIR   ACCOMMODATION — METEOROLOGICAL  PHENOMENA  TO 

THE  END  OP  MARCH — ABSTRACT  OF  THE  COMPARATIVE  MEAN  WINTER  TEMPERATURE 

AT  MELVILLE  ISLAND,  WINTER  ISLAND,  AND  lOLOOLIK. 

1822.  The  measures  now  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  ships  and  their  stores,  for 
Novemb.  i\^q  maintenance  of  economy,  cleanliness,  and  health,  and  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  various  observation^  and  experiments,  being  principally  the  same 
as  those  already  detailed  in  the  preceding  winter's  narrative,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  mention  those  particulars  in  which,  either  from  some  slight 
difference  of  situation,  or  from  our  additional  experience,  any  deviation  from 
the  former  plans  was  now  considered  necessary. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  each  succeeding  winter  parsed  in  these  regions 
had  suggested  to  us  the  expediency  of  leaving  our  masts,  yards,  sails,  and 
I'iggii^g  more  and  more  in  their  proper  places  than  before :  and  all  that  we 
now  did  was  to  strike  the  top-gallant  yards  and  masts,  unreeve  the  running- 
rigging  to  prevent  chafing  by  the  wind,  lay  the  small  sails  across  the  tops, 
and  hang  the  spare  spars  over  the  side.  It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  affirmed 
that,  in  a  high  latitude,  the  less  the  masts  and  yards  are  dismantled  the  better, 
for  the  frost  does  no  injury  to  the  geer  while  it  remains  unmoved  ;  and  none 
can  possibly  occur  from  thawing  till  the  proper  season  for  refitting  arrives. 
The  boats  were  placed  on  the  ice,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  ships,  and  with 
their  geer  stowed  in  them  closely  covered  with  snow. 

In  banking  the  snow  against  the  ships'  sides,  pains  were  taken  to  make 
this  a  more  effectual  protection  than  before.  For  this  purpose  a  wall  of  suf- 
ficient height,  composed  of  cut  slabs  of  snow,  was  first  constructed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  bends,  and  loose  snow  afterwards  thrown 
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in  between,  till  it  reached  considerably  above  the  chains,  so  as  to  cover  ^^^^' 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper-works.  We  also  laid  over  the  upper-deck  fore  ^*^""  * 
and  aft,  as  well  as  upon  the  hatchways  and  companions,  about  eight  inches 
depth  of  snow,  and  above  that  a  coating  of  sand  cemented  by  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  firm  and  level  covering  of  these  materials.  Though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  in  preventing  the  escape  of  a  portion  of 
the  warmth  from  below,  it  is  also  to  be  recommended  as  of  essential  service 
in  preventing  the  planks  from  rending,  and  the  pitch  in  the  seams  from  being 
cracked,  effects  which  the  frost  is  otherwise  sure  to  produce. 

The  facility  which  our  people  had  acquired  by  our  intercourse  with  the 
Esquimaux  in  the  application  of  snow  to  the  use  of  building,  induced  me 
also  to  surround  the  Fury  with  a  wall  of  that  plentiful  material ;  it  was  twelve 
feet  high,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  from  the 
ship,  forming  a  large  square  like  that  of  a  farm-yard.  It  is  probable  that 
such  a  wall  may  be  favourable,  during  high  winds,  for  preventing  in  some 
degree  the  ntpid  abstraction  of  heat  from  a  ship,  while  it  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  keeping  out  snow  drift,  and  of  affording  a  comfortable  shelter 
for  walking  with  almost  every  wind  that  can  blow. 

In  housing-in  the  ships,  the  ''  pitch  "  of  the  roof  was  made  somewhat  less 
than  before,  the  height  of  the  centre  spar  being  now  thirteen  feet  above  the 
deck;  and  as  the  daylight  began  to  return,  two  or  three  of  the  gbtzed 
garden  frames  were  fitted  into  the  cloth  as  skylights,  which  proved  a  great 
convenience.  I  may  here  mention  that  scarcely  any  snow  r^ted  on  the 
housing  during  the  winter,  a  fresh  breeze  invariably  carrying  away  that 
which  any  preceding  light  weather  had  allowed  to  lodge  there.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  our  tops,  masts,  yards,  and  rigging,  which  were  perhaps 
more  clear  of  snow  in  April  than  in  October. 

The  observatory  house  on  shore  was  now  built  rather  smaller  than  before, 
being  thirteen  feet  by  eight,  of  which  the  observatory  part  occupied  five 
feet  of  one  end,  leaving  a  room  eight  feet  square  for  the  instruments  and 
other  apparatus.  It  was  also  built  with  a  flat  instead  of  a  ''  pitched"  roof; 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  sides,  were  of  single  planks,  lined  on  the  inside 
with  canvass,  and  closely  covered  without,  first  by  lurf  and  then  by  dabs 
of  snow.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that,  in  all  these  alteiations,  the  ad- 
vantage was  no  less  felt  in  the  additional  warmth,  than  in  the  reduction  of 
labour  and  materiak  requisite  in  the  construction. 

The  distance  between  the  two  ships,  though  not  such  a$  to  prevent  coi|- 

s  c 
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is^2.   gii^Qt  intereoiiiBe,  was  nevertheless  too  great  to  idtow  of  our  contiiming  the 
^^^™  '  theatrical  entertalnmenits,  by  which  our  fomer  winters  hmd  been  consider- 


ably enliTened.  Tliis  was  howeter  the  leas  requisite^  aod  indeed  entirdy 
unnecessary,  on  account  of  our  neighbourhood  to  the  EaqniiBaux,  whose 
daily  visits  to  die  ships  throt^^ut  the  winter  aflforded«  botii  to  officers  and 
men,  a  fund  of  constant  variety  and  never-fiailing  amusement,  which  no  re- 
sources of  our  own  could  possibly  have  furnished.  Our  people  were,  how- 
ever, too  well  aware  of  the  advantage  they  derived  from  the  schools,  not  to 
be  desirous  of  their  re-^establishment,  which  accordingly  took  place  soon 
after  our  arrival  at  Igloolik ;  and  they  were  glad  to  continue  this  as  their 
evening  occupation  during  the  six  succeeding  months. 

The  ordinary  occupations  and  occurrences  of  the  winter  having  now  lost 
the  novelty  which  could  alone  have  imparted  to  them  at  first  any  interest 
or  amusement  in  the  relation,  I  shall  perhaps  be  readily  excused  for  passing 
them  over  in  silence  ;  add  for  confining  myself  principally  to  an  account  oi 
the  natural  phenomena  observed  during  the  winter,  and  to  a  few  occasional 
remarks  on  the  means  of  preserving  health  in  these  regions. 
Frid.  1.  During  the  first  week  in  the  month  of  November,  the  weather  for  this 
dimate  continued  tolerably  mild,  and  the  temperatore  then  fell  to  SC^  below 
zero,  which  diange  we  felt  very  sensibly*  <^n  water  was  still  observed 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  in  the  offing,  with  columns  of  frost- 
smoke  ov6r  it  and  a  bluish  ''  water-sky  "  about  that  part  of  the  horizon. 
A  grouse  Ctetrcm  albusj  was  killed  at  the  hnts  On  the  16th,  having,  besides 
the  black  near  the  tip  of  the  tail-feathers,  two  speckled  feathers  not  far  irom 
the  end  of  the  tail. 

About  this  time,  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux, sent  sledges  and  dogs  for 
several  of  their  relatives  coming  from  Amitioke,  among  whom  were  many  of 
"Our  old  acquaintance  and  some  abo  who  were  strangers  to  us.  Among 
others  wias  our  young  friend  Tocdooak,  who  arrived  in  company  with  another 
remifcikably  fine  young  man  named  Oo-too-gtHik.  The  fonner,  as  we  now 
found,  had  come  for  the  very  important  purpose  o£  entering  on  the  cares  of 
the  marriage*st8te,  though  his  own  age  was  only  from  seventeen  to  eighteen, 
and  that  of  his  wife,  a  very  pretty.girl  named  EirkHi&t  not  tnore  than  sixteen. 
These  yettthful  marriages  are  quite  common  among  the  EsQWOiaux  of  Igloo- 
lik, and  in  sokae  instances  tiake  place  even  at  a  still  earlier  i^  than  that  just 
mentioned ;  for  a  girl  named  Axg^^aot^  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Kongolek 
for  several  months,  could  not  possibly  have  passed  the  age  of  thirteen  at  this 
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time.  Hie  muriage  ceremony  appears  to  be  Teiy  simple,  eonaisting  only  in  ^^^' 
the  husband  eoming^i  when  desired,  to  the  hut  or  tent  of  the  bride's  father,  ^^^^  ' 
and  takiaf  her  to  hisr  own  by  foFee*  As  the  time  of  the  maixiage  seems  to 
depend  wholly  on  the  caprice  w  interest  of  the  partite,  the  reluctance  ex* 
preased  by  the  female,  and  which  the  women  humourously  enough  described 
to  us  as  forming  an  indispensable  part  of  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  is 
probably  not  alwwjrs  a  matter  of  mere  form  or  pretended  coyness;  This 
event  constitates  a  most  important  em  in  the  life  of  the  young  couple,  who 
immediately  set  up  a  separate  establishment,  similar  to  that  of  the  oldest 
married  people,  and  the  husband  is  thenceforth  bound  to  labour  for  the  support 
of  his  wife.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  adyantage  of  these  eariy  mar* 
rtages  to  both  parties ;  nor  is  there  any  time  of  life  at  which  an  Esquimaux 
of  either  sex  may  be  considered  as  better  furnished  both  with  food  and 
dotiiing,  than  during  the  first  fire  or  six  years  after  this  event  has  taken 
place. 

Toolooak  had  scarcely  arrived  a  couple  of  houn,  when  some  of  our  gen- 
tlemen going  out>  to  the  village  found  him  seated  beside  his  wife  with  fill  the 
gmvity  and  sedateness  of  an  old  married  man ;  and  on  the  following  day  they 
both  came  to  the  ships.  Toolooak  having  grown  considerably,  had  a  much 
more  manly  i^pearance  timn  before ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  much 
to  say  for  themselves  at  diis  their  first  visit,  ''  The  bride"  was  dressed  out; 
while  she  remained  on  board,  in  all  the  finery  we  could  muster,  and  both 
received  niune^us  useful  presents  to  assist  in  setting  them  up  in  the  world. 
Toolooak's  tmvelling  companion  Ootooguak  particularly  attracted  our  notice 
on  account  of  his  height,  which  was  five  feet  nine  inches  and  three  quarters, 
or  within  a  quarter  of  an  indi  of  the  tallest  we  had  yet  seen  in  the  tribe.  It 
is  no  less  remarkable  also  that  his  father  Namww^  and  his  brother  Ooyarra- 
MOO,  who  arrived  shortly  after,  were  both  uncommonly  fine  and  tall  men  for 
Esquimaux,  the  fimt,  notwithstanding  a  slight  degree  of  decrepitude,  standing 
five  feet  eight  and  a  half  and  the  latter  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height 

I  must  here  notice  an  occurrence  which  had  lately  taken  place,  and  which 

created  no  inconsiderable  sensation  among  the  Esquimaux.     Though  the 

authority  of  the  husbands  is  in  most  respects  strictly  maintained  among  these 

people,  yet  didr  amduct  towards  their  wives  is  £Eur  from  being  unkind,  and 

they  seldom  if  ever  proceed  to  tiie  extremities  too  common  witii  some  savages. 

A.  few  daya  ago»  howevec,  an  dkleily  man  named  Shcradeao,  in  consequence 

8  c  8 
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1832.  of  w>me  altercation  between  his  two  wives,  undertook  to  settle  their  dispate 
'  by  means  of  his  knife,  with  which  he  inflicted  some  very  severe  cute  on  the 
forehead  of  one,  and  on  the  hand  of  the  other.  Some  of  our  gentlemen 
found  them  sitting  very  contentecfly  in  their  hut,  with  one  of  the  wounds 
sewn  up,  and  both  covered  over  with  the  hair  of  deer  adhering  by  the  coagu- 
lated blood.  They  were  evidently  very  shy  of  shewing  them,  and  Sheradeoo 
exhibited  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  at  having  his  domestic  affiurs  thus 
inquired  into ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  gentlemen  on  their  return  con- 
fessed that  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  seemed  most  prudent  notto  interfere  in  the 
quarrels  betwixt  man  and  wife.  The  Esquimaux  uniformly  spoke  of  this 
occurrence  as  a  matter  of  real  reproach ;  which  circumstance,  together  with 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  only  instimce  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
during  a  long  intercourse  with  these  people,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  forms 
an  exception  to  their  ordinary  conduct,  and  cannot  therefore  fairly  be  con* 
sidered  an  impeachment  of  their  general  character. 

The  Esquimaux  having  occasionally  at  this  season  a  quantity  of  venison  at 
their  hute  which,  as  well  as  large  loads  of  walrus-flesh,  they  continued  for 
some  time  after  the  setting-in  of  the  winter  to  bring  from  various  distant 
stores,  a  general  permission  was  given  to  purchase  meat,  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  presents.  The  article  most  in  request,  however,  was  wood*  and  for  a 
piece  of  rough  spar  about  seven  feet  long  and  from  two  to -^  three,  inches 
thick,  I  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  ship  more  than  seventy  pounds  of  the 
finest  venison  we  had  ever  seen,  while  smaller  portions  'Wtf  e  occasionally 
obtained  for  less  valuable  articles.  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  also  bought 
some  dogs  and  set  up  our  own  sledges,  which  proved  of  infinite  convenience 
in  various  ways  during  the  winter^  there  being  an  excellent  hard  and  beaten 
road  constantly  kept  between  the  ships  and  the  hute,  by  the  frequent  walk- 
ing and  driving  of  ourselves  and  the  natives.  These  people  parted  with 
their  dogs  without  much  reluctance,  and  at  first  at  a  moderate  price ;  and  the 
dogs  in  a  short  time  became  so  domesticated  among  us,  that  they  would  never 
leave  the  ships.  It  seems  a  curious  piece  of  inconsisiiency  in  the  disposition 
of  these  people  that,  harshly  as  in  many  respecte  they  certainly  treat  their 
dogs,  they  were  not  satisfied  to  sell  them  to  us  till  assured  "we  did  not  me«i 
to  kill  them ;  and  they  thanked  us  more  heartily,  I  believe,  when  they  saw  us 
building  a  house  for  their  reception,  than  they  would  have,  done  for  a  rirailar 
attention  paid  to  themselves.    The  dogs  <m  their  part  shewed  that  this 
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regard  was  reciprocal,  for  even  after  they  became  perfectly  familiarized  to^,^^^^; 

1.       .  .         ,  1  -  J  1     .       ij  J  ,  Novemb. 

the  ships,  they  always  fawned  upon  their  old  masters,  and  expressed  great  ^.^v^w 
delight  at  seeing  them. 

Some  wolves  continued  still  to  prowl  about  us,  and  three  of  these  hungry 
animals  were  nearly  on  the  point  of  attacking  a  Newfoundland  dog  of  Mr. 
Richards's,  which  went  playing  about  them,  when  he  was  called  off  in  time 
to  save  him.  On  the  23d,  the  thermometer,  for  the  first  time,  got  down  to  Sat.  23. 
— ^8^  when  our  mercury  in  the  artificial  horizons,  being  probably  adulte- 
rated by  lead  from  the  troughs,  froze  into  the  form  of  branches  of  trees, 
extremely  beautiful,  and  retaining  all  its  brilliancy  of  surface.  For  several 
days  about  this  period  the  cold  continued  uniformly  intense,  but  with  every 
westerly  wind  there  was  open  water  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south-east- 
ward of  the  island,  where  the  Esquimaux  almost  daily  resorted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  walruses.  On  the  SOth  in  the  morning  we  remarked  a  simul-  Sat  do. 
taneous  increase  of  wind  and  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
thermometer  rising  from  —  26|®  to  —20^  as  the  breeze  freshened,  without 
any  other  apparent  cause  affecting  it.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month 
of  November,  which  was  — 19°  3T  we  considered  a  low  one,  being  only 
ll""  above  that  of  MelviUe  Island  in  1819,, 

The  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  were  neither  frequent  nor  brilliant 
during  this  month.  On  the  7th  near  midnight  this  phenomenon  appeared 
from  E.S.E.  to  S.W.,  forming  an  irregular  arch  of  white  light,  not  continuous 
in  every  part,  and  about  eight  degrees  high  in  the  centre.  From  the  upper 
margin  of  this  arch,  coruscations  nowand  then  shotupwards  towards  the  zenith. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21  st,  Mr.  Ross  remarked  a  bright  arch  of  the  Aurora 
passing  through  the  zenith  from  east  to  west,  and  meeting  the  horizon  at 
each  end :  besides  this,  two  smaller  and  apparently  concentric  arches  were 
visible  to  the  southward,  the  higher  arch  being  in  the  centre  about  twenty 
degrees  above  the  horizon  and  the  other  about  ten  degrees.  An  arch  of  the 
same  kind  appeared  at  night  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  heavens.  On  the 
3d  a  column  of  light  tinged  with  prismatic  colours  appeared  on  each  side  of 
the  sun,  at  the  angular  distance  of  22°  05',  and  a  parhelion  at  the  same  dis- 
tance above  it.  The  columns  indeed  were,  properly  speaking,  parts  of  an 
imperfect  circle  or  halo  ;  beyond  these,  )iowever,  at  the  same  height  above 
the  horizon,  and  distant  from  the  sun  forty-six  degrees,  was  a  second  par- 
helion on  each  side,  slightly  coloured  like  .the  others ;  so  that  five  of  these 
were  visible  at  the  same  time,  though  none  but  the  two  first  mentioned  were 
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very  distinct  Oa  ihe  16tli  Mr.  Ross  and  mysdf  obserred  near  the  nortfaem  ^^^^^' 
horison,  and  exactly  opposite  to  Ike  sun,  a  circular  patch  of  fidnt  white  ]ight ;  s^r^^w* 
its  size  was  many  times  larger  than  thut  of  the  sun,  though  it  was  not  at  all 
defined  about  the  edges,  being  indeed  rather  softened  off  into  the  purple 
iG^y  on  which  it  rested.  On  the  22d  the  sun  rose  with  a  bright  spot  of  white 
light  at  the  distance  of  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  it,  and  a  ver- 
tical column  of  a  red  colour  extended  from  the  sun  to  about  two  degrees  above 
it.  This  last  phenomenon  is  very  common  in  cold  weather  and  when  the 
sun's  altitude  is  very  small.  A  cross  was  observed  about  the  moon  on  the 
27th,  consisting  of  vertical  and  horisontal  rays  of  whitish  light  appearing  to 
pass  diraug^  that  ol]ject. 

At  apparent  noon,  on  the  2d  of  December,  six  days  after  the  sun  had  in-  Decemb. 
dependendy  of  the  effects  of  refraction  set  to  us  for  a  period  of  more  than 
seven  weeks,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  upper  limb  from  the  deck  of 
the  Fury,  about  one^ixteenth  of  its  whcde  disk  being  visible  above  the  low 
land  to  the  southward*  It  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the  benevolence 
as  well  as  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  law  which,  among  all  its  varied  and 
wonderful  effects  disfdayed  throughout  the  worics  of  nature,  contrives  to 
shorten,  by  nearly  a  whole  fortnight,  the  atmual  absence  of  this  cheering 
luminary  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  earth,  and  thus  contributes  so  essen- 
tially to  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  their  numerous  inhabitants. 

On  the  4th  I  drove  out  to  the  hutB,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hooper,  princi-  wed.  4. 
pally  with  die  intention  of  bringing  back  one  of  my  dogs  that  had  strayed  to 
the  village,  and  which  Toolemak,  his  former  master,  had  been  employing  in 
his  fishery  for  several  days  past,  instead  of  bringing  him  honestly  back ;  a  trick 
which  evidently  shewed  a  disposition  to  try  how  far  they  could  safely  go  in 
this  way,  and  of  which  therefore  it  was  as  well  to  take  some  notice  in  good  time. 
Including  the  late  addition  of  our  Winter  Island  acquaintance,  the  number  of 
separate  huts  now  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  which,  together  with  the 
u«tal  appurtenances,  such  as  canoes,  sledges,  and  several  smaller  store- 
houses, ocoiq>ying  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an. acre  of  ground,  constituted  a  vil- 
lage of  no  mean  nor  uninteresting  ai^)earance.  We  found  very  few  men  at 
tiie  huts,  the  greater  part  being  absent  in  quest  of  walruses ;  imd  after  passing 
an  hour  or  two  in  Mveral  of  the  apartmento,  and  making  a  number  of  presents 
to  the  wom^i,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  coming  away  without  perform- 
ing our  principal  errand,  as  neither  Tootemak  nor  my  dog  made  their  ap- 
peanmee.     I  took  care,  however,  publidy  to  proclaim  Toolemak  as  a  tiglUctokc 
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1822.  (thief^)  which  declaration,  as  I  expected,  produced  the  greater  effect  from  the 
v^vw  notice  we  had  hitherto  taken  of  him,  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  Bsquimaux  in  his  capacity  of  Angetkook.  As  a  more  eflfectual  pre- 
ventive, however,  against  a  repetition  of  this  kind  of  roguery  in  future,  I 
took  away  from  his  hut  a  large  piece  of  wood  that  I  had  given  him  for  two 
dogs,  till  he  should  return  the  one  in  question,  explaining  to  his  wife  my  rea- 
son for  doing  so ;  and  then  returned  to  the  ships.  A  day  or  two  afterwards 
the  dog  was  returned  in  due  form,  and  with  every  expression  of  sorrow  and 
contrition  that  Toolemak  could  muster  on  such  an  .occasion.  It  deserves  to 
be  noticed  as  a  fact  extremely  creditable  to  these  people,  that  though  for  above 
two  hours  we  had  left  our  sledge  unguarded,  and  with  numerous  valuable 
presents  upon  it,  we  did  not  find  a  single  article  missing  when  we  came  aiitay, 
and  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  instance  of  the  same  thing  occurring. 

I  found  on  my  return  to  the  ships  that  two  of  Our  English  dogs,  having  in* 
cautiously  set  off  in  chase  of  a  wolf  near  the  Hecla,  one  of  them,  a  Scotch 
terrier  belonging  to  Lieutenaht  Reid  and  a  great  favourite  with  us,  had  been 
caught  and  devoured  by  the  hungry  and  ferocious  animal.  The  other 
had  escaped  by  being  a  quicker  runner ;  though  the  resemblance  of  the  wolf 
to  the  Bsquimaux  dogs  was  such  as  to  have  probably  deceived  them  till  they 
approached  him  very  close. 

Sun.  8.  On  the  8th,  for  several  hours  before  and  after  noon,  a  vertical  column  of 
pale  red  light  appeared  immediately  over  the  sun's  place,  extending  a  degree 
or  two  above  the  horizon,  and  shifting  its  position  only  as  the  sun  swept 
round  to  the  westward.  From  the  9th  to  the  12th  the  thermdmeter  frequently 
fell  to  —  43^,  being  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  had  at  all  been  experienced 
during  the  preceding  winter ;  and  the  temperature  now  kept  down  with  a 
degree  of  constancy  that  had  not  been  experienced  even  at  Melville  Island 
at  this  season. 

Sun.  15.  On  the  1 4th  and  15th  the  wind  blew  hard  from  the  west  and  N.W.  for  seve- 
ral hours,  with  considerable  snow-drift,  notwithstanding  which  the  meraury 
in  the  barometer  kept  up  as  high  as  29.80  inches  for  more  than  four  and 
twenty  hours  successively,  and  clear  and  moderate  weather  succeeded  for 

Tues.  17.  two  or  three  days.  On  the  17th  Mr.  Ross  killed  another  grouse  of  the  same 
species  as  before,  and  weighing  one  pound  fourteen  ounces ;  it  had  in  its 
maw  the  buds  of  the  ground  willow,  some  seed  vessels  of  the  sadfmga  op- 
positifoHa,  and  a  small  quantity  of  moss.     The  smoke  issuing  from  the  stove* 

Thur.  19.  pipes  kept  remarkably  low  during  the  whole  of  the  19th,  the  thermometer 
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being  Arom  -  30^  to  33^  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  at  30.07  inches.  As  J|f  ^^' 
the  reverse  of  this  nvas  frequently  the  case  when  these  instruments  affiurded 


an  indication  nearly  similar,  it  appeared  to  us  to  depend  on  some  other  con- 
dition, perhaps  the  moisture,  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  2l8t  there  being  a  Sat  21. 
fresh  wind,  with  the  sky  dear  overhead,  Arcturus  was  discernible  to  the  naked 
eye  till  forty-seven  minutes  after  eleven,  A.M.,  apparent  time ;  at  half  an 
hour  past  noon  it  was  again  visible,  and  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  could 
be  distingubhed  at  three-quarters  past  one  o'clock. 

On  Christmas-day  I  directed  a  small  addition  to  be  made  to  the  allowance  Wed.  25. 
of  provisions,  including  a  dinner  of  fresh  beef  that  had  been  killed  on  board 
the  Nautilus  in  the  month  of  June,  1821,  and*  preserved  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  salt  rubbed  over  it,  on  deck,  since  that  period.  Though  I  never 
saw  a  Christmas  spent  in  so  orderly  a  manner  at  sea,  it  did  not  pass  without 
producing  some  injurious  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  men,  several  serious 
oases  of  disordered  bowels  occurring  immediately  afterwards,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution.  As  more  than  usual  care  had  been  taken  to  avoid  excess 
or  exposure  among  them,  Mr.  Edwards  considered,  this  circumstance  as 
tending  to  evince  a  greater  susceptibility  in  this  way  than  had  been  exhibited 
during  our  first  winter.  On  the  26th  Mr.  Ross  shot  another  grouse  (tetrao  ihm.^e. 
albuii)  weighing  one  pound  eight  ounces,  and  having  in  its  maw  the  same 
vegetable  substances  as  the  last.  On  the  28th  the  smoke  from  the  funnels  Sat.  28. 
was  again  observed  to  keep  unusually  low,  skimming  along  the  top  of  the 
housing  as  it  escaped,  and  then:  descending  to  the  ice.  The  thermometer 
was  at  this  time  at-'35^  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  at  29.65  inches,  the 
wind  being  light  at  N.N.W. 

The  year  closed  with  the  temperature  of — 42^,  the  mean  of  the  month  of  Tues.  31. 
December  having  been  27^  8,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  Novem- 
ber, led  us  to  expect  a  severe  winter.  Observing  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  indication  of  some  of  our  spirit-thermometers,  ten  of  these  instru- 
ments were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  under  exactly  similar  circumstances  * : 
when  they  were  found  to  range  from  —35®  to  —  48®,  the  two  hitherto  registered 
on  board  and  on  the  ice,  indicating  from  2®  to  3®  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  ^ 
whole  number.     The  latter  of  these  two  was  in  future  used  for  registering 

*  Of  this  number  five  were  of  uhcoloured  spirits,  with  the  scales  graduated  as  low  as  -  200^ ; 

the  rest  were  of  alcohol  coloured  in  the  usual  manner.   By  subsequent  comparisons  it  appeared 

that  at  higher  temperatures,  especially  above  zero^  the  disagreement  was  much  less  between  the 

same  instruments. 
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1822.  ^^  temperature,  aikl  that  on  board  altogether  dispensed  with ;  «a  that  the 
degree  of  cold  found  in  the  Meteorological  Abstmcts  during  this  winter,  will 
be  from  2P  to  d°  leas  than  the  mean  above  ajAuded  to.  In  estimating  the  mean 
tepperature  of  tke  year,  the  same  deduction  may  fiurly  be  made  during  the 
other  months^  as  a  correction  for  the  difference  between  tiie  thermometer  on 
haard,  and  that  freely  exposed  at  a  distance  from  the  ship. 

In  the  meteoidogical  phenomena  obsenred  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, there  was  little  that  deserves  particular  notice*  On  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  December  a  luminous  spot  of  white  light  or  paraselena  was  seen  on 
each  side  of  the  moon,  at  the  angular  distance  of  33°.  Between  one  and  two 
A.M.  on  the  13th,  while  Messrs.  Ross  and  Bushnan  were  employed  in  taking 
some  observations  idongside  the  Fury,  they  saw. a  vivid  flash  of  light,  which 
it  afterwards  occurred  to  them  must  have  come  down  the  electric  chain  at- 
tached to  the  masthead,  directly  under  which  they  hafqpened  to  be  standing  at 
the  time.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Fisher  was  acquainted  with  this  circumstance  he 
applied  the  electrometer  to  the  chain,  but  as  usual  without  any  perceptible 
effect  on  die  gold-leaf.  The  Aurora  Boreaiis  had  been  visible  to  the  south- 
ward fer  some  hours  during  the  night,  but  had  disappeared  for  half  an  hour 
before  the  flash  was  seen.  About  nine  A.M.  on  the  19th,  Mr.  Hooper  ob 
served  a  meteor  in  the  W.b.S.,  about  50°  above  the  horison,  whence  it  de- 
scended in  a  curved  line,  having  its  convex  side  towards  the  horizon,  and 
disappeared  in  the  W.b-N.  In  siae  and  brilliancy  it  resembled  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  the  time  of  its  continiumce  was  about  three  or  four  seconds. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  December  several  of  the  Esquimaux 
had  moved  from  the  huts  at  Igloolik,  some  taking  up  their  quarters  on  the  ice 
at  a  consideraUe  distance  to  the  north-west,  and  the  rest  about  a  mile  outside 
the  summer-station  of  the  tents.  At  the  close  of  the  year  from  fifty  to  sixty 
individuals  bad  thus  decamped,  their  object  being,  like  that  of  other  savages 
on  terra  firma,  to  increase  their  means  of  subsistence  by  covering  more 
ground ;  their  movements  were  arranged  so  quiedy  that  we  seldom  heard  of 
their  intentions  till  they  were  gone.  At  the  new  stations  they  lived  entirely 
in  huts  of  snotir ;  and  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds  were  considered  by 
them  as  most  favourable  for  their  fishing,  as  these  served  to  bring  in  the  loose 
ice  on  which  they  principally  kill  the  walruses.  At  the  distant  station,  how- 
ever, which  was  farther  removed  from  clear  water,  their  principal  dependence 
was  on  the  neitiek,  which  is  taken  by  watching  at  the  holes  made  by  that  ani- 
mal in  the  ice.     Abreast  of  Igloolik  the  clear  water  was  not,  with  a  westeriy 
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wind,  more  than  three  miles  distant  from  the  land,  and  a  dark  water-sky  con- 1^*^^^" 
tinned  accurately  to  define  its  position  and  extent. 


From  the  time  of  our  first  arrival  here  in  the  autumn,  the  Esquimaux  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  catching  foxes  upon  the  west  point  of  the  bay,  called  by 
them  ArngfWrko-ek-secU.  The  traps  used  for  this  purpose  were  extremely 
simple  and  ingenious,  and  to  us  quite  new.  They  consisted  of  a  small  cir- 
cular arched  hut  of  stones,  having  a  square  aperture  at  the  top,  but  quite 
close  and  secure  in  every  other  part.  This  aperture  is  closed  by  some  blades 
of  whalebone  which,  though  in  reality  only  fixed  to  the  stones  at  one  end, 
appear  to  form  a  secure  footing,  especially  when  the  deception  is  assisted  by 
a  little  snow  laid  on  them.  The  bait  is  so  placed  that  the  animal  must  come 
upon  this  platform  to  get  at  it,  when  the  latter  (unable  to  bear  the  weight) 
bends  downwards,  and  after  precipitating  the  fox  into  the  tiap,  which  is  made 
too  deep  to  allow  of  his  escape,  returns  by  its  elasticity  to  the  former  posi- 
tion, so  that  several  may  thus  be  caught  successively.  The  Heola  being  near 
the  point,  Mr.  Mogg  was  much  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  Esquimaux 
to  their  traps,  and  remarked  that  the  foxes  were  very  numerous  till  about 
the  end  of  November,  when  they  began  to  fall  off  in  number,  and  the  traps 
were  less  regularly  visited  than  before.  A  few  were  however  taken  in  the 
month  of  December,  towards  the  end  of  which  many  of  the  traps  were  neg- 
lected, and  allowed  to  fill  up  with  drift.  In  the  early  part  of  January  the  rest 
were  dismantled,  but  Mr.  Mogg  caught  two  after  this ;  one  on  the  23d  of 
January,  being  a  male  of  a  bluish  cast,  with  the  tips  of  its  ears  and  tail 
black ;  the  other  a  female  larger  than  the  former  and  beautifully  white,  taken 
on  the  13th  of  February.  Their  weight  was  eight  and  eight  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  the  temperatures  of  their  bodies  when  just  killed  100|^  and 
100°.  The  foregoing  account  of  the  ^  time  when  these  animals  were  most 
abundant,  agrees  with  what  we  had  before  observed  at  Winter-Island,  and 
Mr.  Mogg  considered  their  number  to  have  been  here  fully  as  great.  Some 
of  the  Esquimaux  weYe  thus  furnished  with  outer  jackets  of  foxHskihi^  with 
the  fur  outside,  forming  a  remarkably  clean,  comfortable,  and  handsome-look- 
ing costume,  though  the  material  is  by  no  means  a  durable  one. 

The  first  week  of  the  hew  year  brought  a  continuance  of  cold  weather;    i823. 
after  which,  for  the  succeeding  fortnight,  the  temperature  was  remarkably  ''^'^"*"^y- 
high,  the  thermometer  frequently  rising  above  zero,  and  once  to  +  22°,  which 
occurred  with  a  fresh  easterly  breeze  and  some  snow  falling.     An  inspection 
of  our  Meteorological  Abstracts  will  shew  that  in  this  as  in  every  other  part 
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of  the  polar  regions  we  have  yet  viBited,  a  southerly  or  easteriy  wind  occa-    ^^^^' 
stoned  a  rise  in  the  thermometer,  while  the  greatest  cold  was  always  expe- 


rienced  with  the  wind  in  the  opposite  quarters. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  star  Capella  could  be  kept  sight  of  with  the  Wed.  i. 
naked  eye  till  half  an  hour  before  noon,  the  weather  being  remarkably  dear  and 
fine.  On  the  5th,  the  sky  looked  so  red  towards  noon  that  we  were  induced  San.  5. 
to  look  out  for  the  sun  from  the  masthead,  but  without  success,  though  we 
could  not  help  fancying  every  moment  that  it  was  about  to  burst  above  the 
horizon.  After  this  the  sky  was  so  constantly  overcast  for  a  fortnight,  that 
we  did  not  obtain  a  sight  of  it.  In  the  first  week  of  January,  the  proportion 
of  coals  for  the  main-hatchway  stoves  was  increased  to  five  pecks  per  day,  or 
the  quantity  for  which  they  were  expressly  constructed.  This  proportion  of 
fuel,  which  was  now  expended  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  England, 
was  continued  for  eleven  weeks,  or  till  towards  the  end  of  March ;  after  which 
the  expenditure  of  coals  for  this  apparatus  was  gradually  diminished,  and  it 
was  permanently  discontinued  for  the  season  on  the  10th  of  June.  About  Mon.  6. 
this  time  some  more  of  the  Esquimaux  shifted  their  quarters  from  Igloolik  to 
the  icfe,  leaving  the  permanent  huts  upon  the  island  now  deserted  by  about 
one-half  their  inhabitants. 

On  the  19th,  the  weather  having  at  length  cleared  up,  we  were  once  more  Sun.  I9. 
gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  sun,  and  numerous  parties  of  walkers  were  seen 
in  various  parts  of  the  bay,  enjoying  the  novelty  and  splendour  of  this  cheer- 
ing and  glorious  sight.  A  parhelion  also  appeared  on  each  side  of  the  siin ; 
and  exactly  opposite  to  it  near  the  northern  horizon  was  a  large  circular 
patch  of  white  light,  precisely  similar  to  that  described  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember. The  Esquimaux  who  were  at  the  ships  to-day  before  the  sun  rose, 
particularly  said  that  we  should  see  it,  and  apparently  with  great  confi- 
dence. It  is  certain  however  that  on  this  occasion  no  sun-dance  took  place, 
nor  any  other  festivity  of  the  kind  described  by  Crantz  * ;  their  only  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  at  this  event  being  of  the  same  general  nature  as  our  own. 

About  this  time  the  accounts  from  the  huts,  as  well  from  the  Esquimaux  as  Tues.  2h 
from  our  own  people,  concurred  in  stating  that  the  number  of  the  sick,  as 
well  as  the  seriousness  of  their  complaints,  was  rapidly  increasing  there.  We 
had  indeed  scarcely  heard  of  the  illness  of  a  woman  named  Kei-moihseutt 
who  it  seemed  had  lately  miscarried,  when  an  account  arrived  of  her  deadi. 

♦  Crantz,  I.  76 
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1823.    She  was  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Oovarra,  one  of  Captidn  Lyon's  feOow- 
v^*>rw*  travellers  in  the  summer,  who  buried  her  in  the  snow  about  two  hundred 


yards  from  the  huts,  placing  slabs  of  the  same  perishable  substance  over  the 
body,  and  cementing  them  by  pouring  a  litde  water  in  the  interstices.  Such 
an  intennent  was  not  likely  to  be  a  yery  secure  one,  and  acooidingly  a  few 
days  after,  the  hungry  dogs  removed  the  snow,  a&d  devoured  the  body. 
Wed.  22.  We  had  also  heard  of  the  indisposition  of  a  woman  named  Pootob^lookj 
the  wife  of  TakiecHiiec-taf  and  the  accounts  of  her  being  now  more  un- 
favourable than  before,  Captsun  Lyon  drove  out  to  the  huts  on  the  33d,  ac- 
companied  by  Mr.  Mac  Laren,  to  see  and  endeavour  to  relieve  her.  They 
found  her  in  an  extremely  debilitated  state,  and  her  (^ild,  whidi  was  about 
three  years  of  age,  lying  under  the  same  skin,  apparently  almost  starved  in 
consequence  of  its  mother's  inability  to  suckle  it.  After  feeding  them  both 
with  a  little  arrow-root.  Captain  Lyon  desired  the  man  to  come  to  the  ships 
the  next  day  for  some  medicines,  as  well  as  for  some  blankets  to  add  to 
their  warmth  and  dryness.  On  entering  one  of  the  bone  huts.  Captain 
Lyon  discoloured  a  log  of  wood  forming  a  transverse  beam  above  the 
entrance :  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  of  fir,  without  bark,  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  length,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  no  i^pear- 
ance  of  being  eaten  by  worms.  The  Esquimaux  informed  him  that  it  had 
been  picked  up  on  the  island  of  Neerio-nakto,  but  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  form  any  conjecture  from  whence  it  came.  This  circumstance  is 
principally  worth  mentioning  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  much  more  sin- 
gular one,  that,  during  five  summers-  navigation  on  or  about  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  American  continent,  we  have  never  met  with  one  piece 
of  drift-wood  floating  in  the  sea. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  may  not  improperly  add  what  has  been 
the  result  of  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the  wood  which,  as  we  under- 
stood the  Esquimaux,  was  said  to  grow  at  or  neax  Akkoolee.  It  appeared  from 
some  conversations  with  these  people  after  our  arrival  at  Igloolik,  that, 
upon  the  north-west  point  of  an  island  on  that  coast,  called  Sedt-toie,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wood  of  large  dimensions  is  found ;  but  so  dif* 
ficult  is  this  place  of  access  that,  of  all  the  Esquimaux  of  whom  we  have  a 
personal  knowledge,  it  is  extremely  doubtfiil  whether  a  single  individual 
has  ever  been  there,  and  the  information  is,  therefore,  entirely  from  hear- 
say. Ewerat,  who  was  the  clearest  in  his  account  of  it,  and  who  derived 
all  his  information  on  this  subject  from  a  very  old  man  now  living,  but  not 
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personally  known  to  ua,  assured  me,  as  many  others  had  done,  that  wood    l^^^- 
was  abundant  at  the  place  aboTe  alluded  to.     He  e^lained,  however,  pretty  ^^^^ 
intelligibly,  that  it  did  not  grow  there,  as  we  had  at  first  been  giren  to 
understuid ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  wood  of 
whi6h  the  Esquimaux  speak  is  drift-wood.  That  wood  should  occur  in  one  spot 
only  out  of  a  large  extent  of  coast,  suggested  to  us  at  the  time  the  idea  that 
it  might  have  been  brought  there  by  the  current  of  some  river  setting  it 
down  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  as  on  the  northern  shores  of  Asia 
and  Europe.     The  researches  of  Captain  Franklin,  however,  with  which  we 
were  then  unacqiuunted,  have  furnished  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  account- 
ing for  this  hct ;  the  wood  being  probably  deposited  at  Seat-toke  by  the 
current  observed  to  set  from  the  westward  along  the   northern  coast  of 
America,  and  bringing  with  it  quantities  of  drift-wood  seen  by  Ci4>tain 
Franklin  on  those  shoreE 
was  performed. 

On  the  23d  Takkee-lil  llur.  23. 

and  was  supplied  with  ^ 
ever  their  principal  wan 
their  present  quarters,  < 
Hecla.  To  this-  the  n 
a  sledge  and  dogs,  soon 
comfortably  lodged  in 
care  that  their  situation 
the  child  that  was  ill 

{^easing  and  uncommonly  intelligent  giri  about  eleven  years  of  age,  whom 
we  now  found  to  have  been  one  of  the  individuals  I  saw  in  Lyon  Inlet 
during  the  summer  of  1821.  In  the  evening  I  sent  my  servant  to  the  vil- 
lage, for  the  purpose  of  going  into  all  the  huts  (which  from  the  lowness  and 
indeseribable  filth  of  the  passages  was  no  easy  or  pleasant  task)  to  see  what 
other  sick  there  might  be.  He  reported,  on  his  return,  that  a  young  man 
named  Fkeocyak,  a  great  favourite  with  our  officers  and  ship's  company,  was 
in  a  very  weak  condition,  and  that  his  wife  and  another  female  were  lying 
beside  him  to  keep  him  warm,  at  the  same  Ume  crying  most  piteously. 
Early  on  the  following  morning,  therefore,  I  despatched  Mr.  Crawford  onpria.  34. 
the  sledge  to  bring  Piccooyak  to  the  ship ;  but  alas !  his  miseries  here  were 
at  an  end,  for  he  had  breathed  his  last  on  the  preceding  evening  within  an 
hour  after  we  had  first  been  informed  of  his  illness !     His  wife  Kaga,  a 
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i^i^  young  woman  lately  brought  to  bed,  was  lying  about  in  the  snow  beside  the 
roadt  and  making  lamentations  that  bespoke  much  more  sincere  grief  dian 
the  cutting  off  of  hair,  which  the  widows  here  did  not  always  practise*. 
We  did  not,  however,  at  this  time  know  what  bitter  cause  of  lamentation 
this  event  was  to  prove  to  poor  Raga. 

Mr.  Crawford  thought  he  could  not  now  better  execute  his  instructions 
than  in  bringing  to  the  ship  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Kooeetaeek^  who 
was  very  much  debilitated  by  the  long  continuance  of  a  rheumatic  com- 
plaint ;  he  was  accordingly  lodged  in  our  sick  bay  together  with  his  sister, 
an  intelligent  child  about  nine  years  of  age,  named  Kirko-warioot  who  accom- 
panied him  as  his  nurse.  The  latter  soon  became  domesticated  among  us 
and,  being  well  cleaned  and  dressed  in  European  clothes,  amused  us  greatly 
by  her  vivacity  and  intelligence.  Indeed  it  required  no  long  acquaintance 
with  this  poor  child,  to  convince  us  that  art  and  education  might  easily  have 
made  her  equal  or  superior  to  ourselves,  or,  as  some  of  our  gentlemen  at 
the  time  remarked,  that  there  were  in  reality  more  shades  of  dirt  than  of  any 
other  difference  subsisting  between  us. 

Scarcely  had  these  arrangements  been  made  on  board  the  Fury,  when  we 
heard  of  the  death  of  Captain  Lyon's  patient,  her  extremely  debilitated 
state  rendering  it  impossible  to  rally  her  by  any  means  that  could  be  devised. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  death  and  burial  of  this  poor  woman  and 
her  child,  affording  an  insight  into  some  of  the  customs  of  the  Esquimaux 
on  these  occasions,  are  thus  related  by  Captain  Lyon,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  account. 


23.  ''  The  mother  Poo-too-alook  was  about  thirty- five  years  of  i^,.the  child 
about  three  years — yet  not  weaned,  and  a  female  ;  there  was  also  another 
daughter  Shega,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  as  well  as 
her  father  was  a  most  attentive  nurse.  My  hopes  were  but  small  as  far  as 
concerned  the  mother,  but  the  child  was  so  patient  that  I  hoped  from  its 
docility  soon  to  accustom  it  to  soups  and  nourishing  food,  as  its  only  com- 
plaint was  actual  starvation.  I  screened  off  a  portion  of  my  cabin,  and 
arranged  some  bedding  for  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Esquimaux 
do  their  own.     Warm  broth,   dry  bedding,  and  a  comfortable  cabin  did 

« 
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wonders  before  evening,  and  our  medical  men  gave  me  gtwt  hopes.    As  an    '^^^- 

J&mi&rv 

intrdductiim  to  a  ftjrstem  of  cleanliness*  and  preparatory  to  washing  the  sick  vjry^* 
who  were  in  a  most  .filthy  state»  I  scrubbed  Shega  and  her  father  from  head 
to  foot  and  dressed  them  in  new  clothes.  During  the  night  I  persuaded 
both  mother  and  child,  who  were  very  restless  and  constantly  moaning,  to 
teke  a  few  spoonfuls  of  soup.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  woman  ap-  24. 
peared  considerably  improved,  and  she  both  spoke  and  ate  a  little.  As  die 
was  covered  with  so  thic^  a  coating  of  dirt  that  it  could  be  taken  off  in 
scales,  I  obtained  her  assent  to  wash  her  face  and  hands  a  little  before  noon. 
The  man  and  his  daughter  now  came  to  my  table  to  look  at  some  things  I 
had  laid  out  to  amuse  them ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  Shega  lifted  the  curtain 
to  look  at  her  mother,  when  she  again  let  it  fall  and  tremblingly  told  us  she 
was  dead. 

*'  The  husband  sighed  heavily,  the  daughter  burst  into  tears,  and  the  poor 
little  infiemt  made  the  moment  more  distressing  by  calling  in  a  plaintive  tone 
on  its  motibier,  by  whose  side  it  was  lying.  I  determined  on  burying  the 
woman  on  shore,  and  the  husband  was  much  pleased  at  my  promising  that 
the  body  should  be  drawn  on  a  sledge  by  men  instead  of  dogs ;  for  to  our 
horror  Takkelikkeeta  had  told  me  that  dogs  had  eaten  part  of  Keimooseuk> 
and  that  when  he  left  the  huts  with  his  wife  one  was  devouring  the  body  as 
he  passed  it. 

*'  Takkeelikkeeta  now  prepared  to  dress  the  dead  body,  and  in  the  first 
place  stopped  his  nose  with  deer's  hair  and  put  on  his  gloves,  seeming 
unwilling  that  his  naked  hand  should  come  in  contact  with  the  corpse.  I 
observed  in  this  occupation  his  care  that  every  article  of  dress  should  be 
as  carefully  placed  as  when  his  wife  was  living,  and  having  drawn  the  boots 
on  the  wrong  legs,  he  pulled  them  off  again  and  put  them  properly  ;  this  cere- 
moiiy  finifiAied,  the  deceased  was  sewed  up  in  a  hammock,  and  at  the  hus- 
band's urgent  request  her  face  was  left  uncovered.  An  officer  who  was 
present  at  ^  time  agreed  with  me  in  fancying  that  the  man,  from  his  words 
and  actions^  intimated  a  wish  that  the  living  child  might  be  enclosed  with 
its  mother.  We  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  there  is  an  equal  probability 
that  we  were  right  in  our  conjecture  ;  for  according  to  Grantz  and  Egede 
the  Greenlanders  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  motherless  infants  from 
a  persuasion  that  they  must  otherwise  starve  to  death,  and  also  from  being 
unable  to  bear  the  cries  of  the  little  ones  while  lingering  for  several  days 
without  sustenance ;  for  no  woman  will  give  them  any  share  of  their  milk 
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1823.  which  they  consider  as  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own  ofl^iHring. 
>^^r^'  My  dogs  being  carefully  tied  up  at  the  man's  request,  a  party  of  our 
people  accompanied  by  me  drew  the  body  to  the  shore,  where  we  made  a 
grave  about  a  foot  deep,  being  unable  to  get  lower  on  account  of  the  frozen 
earth.  The  body  was  placed  on  its  back  at  Ihe  husband's  request,  and  he 
then  stepped  into  the  grave  and  cut  all  the  stitches  of  the  hammock,  although 
without  throwing  it  open,  seeming  to  imply  that  the  dead  should  be  left 
unconfined.  I  laid  a  woman's  knife  by  the  side  of  the  body  and  we  filled  up 
the  grave,  over  which  we  also  piled  a  quantity  of  heavy  stones  which  no  animal 
could  remove.  When  all  was  done  and  we  returned  to  the  ship,  the  man 
lingered  a  few  minutes  behind  us  and  repeated  two  or  three  sentences,  as  if 
addressing  himself  to  his  departed  wife ;  he  then  silently  followed.  We 
found  Shega  quite  composed  and  attending  her  little  sister,  between  whose 
eye-brows  she  had  made  a  spot  with  soot,  which  I  learned  was  because 
being  un weaned  it  must  certainly  die.  During  the  night  my  little  charge 
called  on  its  mother  without  intermission,  yet  the  father  slept  as  soundly 
until  morning  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

25.  «  Aji  who  saw  my  patient  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  gave  me  great 
hopes ;  she  could  swallow  easily  and  was  even  strong  enough  to  turn  -or  sit 
upright  without  assistance,  and  in  the  forenoon  slept  very  soundly.  At 
noon  the  sister  of  the  deceased,  Ootooguak,  with  her  husband  and  son, 
came  to  visit  me.  She  had  first  gone  to  the  Fury  and  was  laughing  on 
deck  and  at  her  own  request  was  taken  below,  not  caring  to  hurry  herself 
to  come  to  the  house  of  mourning.  Even  when  she  came  to  the  Hecla,  she 
was  in  high  spirits,  laughing  and  capering  on  deck  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, but  on  being  shewn  to  my  cabin,  where  Shega  having  heard  of  her 
arrival  was  sitting  crying  in  readiness,  she  began  with  her  niece  to  howl 
most  wofully.  I  however  put  a  stop  to  this  ceremony,  for  such  it  certainly 
was,  under  the  plea  of  its  disturbing  the  child.  The  arrival  of  a  pot  of 
smoking  walrus-flesh  soon  brought  smiles  on  all  faces  but  that  of  TakkeeHk- 
keeta,  who  refused  food  and  sat  sighing  deeply  ;  the  others  ate,  chatted,  and 
laughed,  as  if  nothing  but  eating  was  worth  thinking  of.  Dinner  being 
over,  I  received  thanks  for  burying  the  woman  in  such  a  way  that  "  neither 
wolves,  dogs,  nor  foxes  could  dig  her  up  and  eat  her,"  for  all  were  full  of 
the  story  of  Keimooseuk,  and  even  begged  some  of  our  officers  to  go  to 
Igloolik  and  shoot  the  ofiending  dogs.  A  young  woman  named  Ablik, 
Bister  to  Ooyarra,  was  induced  after  much  entreaty  and  a  very  large  present 
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of  beads,  to.  offer  her  breast  to  the  sick  child»  but  the  poor  little  creature    i^^^- 
pushed  it  angrily  away.     Another  woman  was  asked  to  do  the  same,  but  ^^v^' 
although  her  child  was  half  weaned  she  flatly  refused. 

"  The  aunt  of  my  little  one  seeming  anxious  to  remain,  and  Shega  being 
now  alone,  I  invited  her  to  stop  the  night.  In  the  evening  the  child  took  meat 
and  jelly  and  sat  up  to  help  itself,  but  it  soon  after  resumed  its  melancholy 
cry  for  its  mother.  At  night  my  party  had  retired  to  sleep,  yet  I  heard 
loud  sighing  occasionally,  and  on  lifting  the  curtain  I  saw  Takkeelikkeeta 
standing  and  looking  mournfully  at  his  child.  I  endeavoured  to  compose 
him  and  he  promised  to  go  to  bed,  but  hearing  him  again  sighing  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  went  and  found  the  poor  infant  was  dead,  and  that  its  father  had 
been  some  time  aware  of  it.  He  now  told  me  it  had  seen  its  mother  the  last 
time  it  called  on  het,  and  that  she  had  beckoned  it  to  Khil-la,  (Heaven)  on 
which  it  instantly  died.  He  said  it  was  "  good  "  that  the  child  was  gone, 
that  no  children  out-lived  their  mothers,  and  that  the  black  spot  whidi 
Shega  had  frequently  renewed  was  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the  death  of 
the  infant. 

"  My  party  made  a  hearty  breakfast  on  the  26th,  and  I  observed  they  did  26. 
not  scruple  to  lay  the  vessel  containing  the  meat  on  the  dead  child,  which  1 
had  wrapped  in  a  blanket ;  and  this  unnatural  table  excited  neither  disgust 
nor  any  other  feeling  amongst  them  more  than  a  block  of  wood  could  have 
done.  We  now  tied  up  all  the  dogs  as  Takkeelikkeeta  desired,  and  took  the 
child  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern  of  the  ships  to  bury  it  in  the  snow ; 
for  the  father  assured  me  that  her  mother  would  cry  in  her  grave  if  aiiy 
weight  of  stones  or  earth  pressed  on  her  infant.  She  herself,  he  feared, 
had  already  felt  pain  from  the  monument  of  stones  which  we  had  laid  upon 
her.  The  snow  in  which  we  dug  the  child's  grave  was  not  above  a  foot 
deep,  yet  we  were  not  allowed  to  cut  into  the  ice  or  even  use  any  slabs  of  it 
in  constructing  the  little  tomb.  The  body  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  having 
the  face  uncovered,  being  placed,  the  father  put  the  slings  by  which  its  de- 
ceased mother  had  carried  it,  on  the  right  side,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
Esquimaux  custom  of  burying  toys  and  presents  with  their  dead,  I  threw  in 
some  beads.  A  few  loose  slabs  of  snow  were  now  placed  so  as  to  cover 
without  touching  the  body,  and  with  this  very  slight  sepulchre  the  father 
was  contented,  although  a  fox  could  have  dug  through  it  in  half  a  minute. 
We  however  added  more  snow,  and  cemented  all  by  pouring  about  twenty 
buckets  of  water,  which  were  brought  from  the  ship,  on  every  part  of  the 
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JamiMy.  ^^"^  ^^^  *^^  N.W.,  the  mercury  falling  from  30.51  inches  at  eight  P,M. 
on  the  26th,  to  30.25  about  five  A.M.  on  the  27th,  or  about  0.26  of  an  inch 


in  nine  hours,  before  the  breeze  came  on.  At  midnight  on  the  27th  it  had 
reached  29.30,  and  on  the  following  night  29.05,  which  was  its  minimum 
indication  during  the  gale.  These  high  winds  were  accompanied  by  a  rise 
in  the  thermometer  very  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  temperature 
continuing  above  zero  for  several  hours,  and  very  near  this  point  of  the  scale 
for  the  whole  two  days. 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  proved  indeed  as  remarkable  for  being 
a  high  one,  as  that  of  the  preceding  month  had  been  in  a  contrary  way, 
being  only  — 17^.07,  or  more  than  ten  degrees  warmer  than  December.  The 
first  fortnight  in  February  bid  fair  to  present  a  similar  anomaly  ;  the  mild 
weather  we  now  experienced  giving  us  hopes  of  a  winter  rather  favourable 
than  otherwise,  notwithstanding  the  severity  with  which  it  had  set  in. 

We  were  about  this  time  much  shocked  to  hear,  by  an  arrival  from  the 
distant  huts,  of  the  death  of  NoogloOy  the  young  man  whom  I  before  men- 
tioned as  the  flower  of  the  whole  tribe.  His  complaint,  as  far  we  could 
learn,  had  been  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  was  also  of  some  con- 
tinuance ;  as  Toolemak,  who  considered  him  as  his  adopted  son,  had  been 
out  to  visit  him  two  or  three  times,  and  was  much  afflicted  by  his  loss. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  shocking  in  the  havoc  which  death  appeared 
now  to  be  making  among  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  individuals  of 
this  tribe  ;  and  never  does  he  seem  to  inflict  a  more  severe  blow  than  when 
he  selects  such  as  Noogloo  for  his  victim. 
February  Having  heard  also  that  Innooksioo  was  ill  at  the  distant  huts,  I  requested 
Sun.  2.  fj[^  Crozier  to  call  at  the  village,  to  endeavour  to  hire  a  sledge  and  a 
conductor  to  go  out  to  that  station  to  see  him,  and,  if  he  wished  it,  to  bring 
him  on  board.  In  this  however  he  did  not  succeed,  the  sledges  being  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  fishing,  and  their  owners  absent  from  the  huts. 
Mr.  Crozier  reporting  however  that  there  were  still  some  sick  at  Igloolik, 
Mon.3.  I  went  there  on  the  following  day,  and  arrived  at  the  huts  in  time  to 
prevent  a  fine  little  boy,  named  AttangOt,  who  was  apparently  in  a  dying 
state,  from  being  packed  up  with  the  rest  of  his  father's  goods  and  chattels, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  the  next  station.  Having  suggested  to  his 
parents  that  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  boy  ori  my  sledge,  and  to  send 
him  to  the  ship,  than  to  take  him  in  his  present  debilitated  state  still  farther 
from  our  assistance,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal ;  and  I  accompanied 
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1 823,  tj^g  travelling  party  to  the  ice.  The  road  to  this  new  village,  to  which  be- 
fore the  middle  of  February  all  the  peoplefrom  the  bone huta  had  removed^ 
was  now  worn  as  smooth  as  that  between  Igloolik  and  the  ships,  except 
where  it  passed  over  the  heavy  hummocks  and  large  cracks  in  the  ice  near 
the  shore.  The  habitations  here  were  exact  counterparts  of  those  at  Winter 
Island ;  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  enter  them,  new  and  clean  as  they 
were,  after  the  filth  of  the  more  durable  ones  at  Igloolik.  The  ice  on 
which  the  huts  stood  was  near  the  edge  of  the  squeezed-up  or  hummocky 
kind,  and,  from  the  cracks  close  to  them,  was  in  all  probability  touching  the 
ground  in  most  parts ;  while  outside  of  the  village  there  was  a  smooth  level 
floe  of  considerable  extent,  over  which  they  travelled  to  their  fishery  at  its 
margin,  where  open  water  still  remained  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore.  It  seemed  that  they  would  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
have  carried  their  abodes  further  out  to  sea,  but  that  it  was  not  considered  safe 
to  venture  their  whole  establishment  where  the  ice  was  liable  to  be  broken  oS, 
and  drifted  away  by  the  tide.  ^  There  are  few  people  however  who  care  less 
for  a  walk  of  considerable  length,  if  they  have  any  object  in  view  in  ac- 
complishing it,  than  the  Esquimaux ;  in  proof  of  which,  in  addition  to  the 
instances  already  adduced  at  VtTinter  Island,  it  may  be  stated  that,  on  some 
of  the  most  inclement  days  in  this  winter,  many  of  the  women,  and  several 
of  the  children  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
walking  to  the  ships  and  back  again,  a  distance  not  less  than  fourteen  miles» 
and  sometimes  when  the  road  was  so  covered  by  snow-drift  that  it  required 
constant  attention  to  keep  in  the  right  track. 

On  repassing  the  huts  at  Igloolik  I  went  to  see  the  parents  and  widow  of 
Piccooyak,  who  lived  together  in  a  hut  of  snow  in  a  state  of  very  great 
wretchedness.  The  parents,  both  of  them  old  and  infirm,  were  sitting  in 
one  comer  with  scarcely  any  clothes  upon  them,  while  Kaga  lay  in  another, 
moaning  most  lamentably,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  some  skins,  of 
which  neither  the  kind  nor  original  colour  could  be  distinguished  for  the  dirt 
and  grease  with  which  they  were  besmeared.  On  my  questioning  her^  she 
after  some  time  looked  upand  gave  me  to  understand  what  indeed  appeared 
to  be  the  case,  that  she  was  not  ill  but  simply  wretched ;  and  I  could 
plainly  perceive  that  her  misery  in  great  part  proceeded  from  the  robbery  of 
most  of  her  property,  as  described  by  Crantz  to  be  the  usual  fate  of  widows 
in  Greenland  *.     Indeed  of  numerous  presents  which  she  and  her  husband 

♦  Crantz,  1. 192. 
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had  received  on  board  the  ships,  not  one  now  remained;  and  a  lamp  and    1823. 
cooking  pot  seemed  all  that  her  inhuman  countrymen  had  left  her,  at  least  ^^^^ 
of  those  things  which  could  have  been  of  any  service  to  themselves.     There 
was  at  this  time  no  food  in  the  hut ;  and  the  mild  weather  produced  so  con- 
stant a  dropping  from  the  roof,  that  had  I  stayed  much  longer  my  own  thick 
clothing  must  have  been  wet  through.      I  therefore  requested  the  old  man 
to  accompany  me  to  his  son's  grave  ;  and  when  there  proposed  to  him  to  put 
the  body  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs  for  the  future,  by  burying  it  in  the  ground, 
to  which  with  many  tears  and  thanks  he  willingly  consented  ;  and  I  promised 
to  send  out  on  the  following  day  to  make  preparations  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  old  man  lifted  up  his  son's  spear  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  or 
rather  of  the  mound  of  snow  containing  his  mangled  remains,  he  burst  into 
a  fresh  flood  of  tears ;  and  frequently  complaining  of  what  the  dogs  had 
done,  repeated  quite  in  an  agony  of  grief  the  name  of  Piccooyak.     A  day 
or  two  afterwards  I  went  out  according  to  my  promise,  and  was  accompanied 
to  the  burial-place  by  the  old  man,  who  though  he  scrupulously  avoided 
touching  the  body,  which  was  in  a  more  mutilated  state  than  ever,  directed 
that  it  should  be  laid  on  the  back  and  with  the  head  to  the  northward.  Close 
to  the  grave  lay  his  spear,  some  buttons,  a  string  or  two  of  beads,  and  a  small 
drinking-cup,  all  which  the  old  man  begged  us  to  deposit  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  but  would  by  no  means  handle  himself.     He  made  no  objection  to 
the  body  being  covered  with  the  soil,  which  was  light ;  but  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, when  I  sent  one  of  our  gentlemen  out  to  perform  a  similar  office  for  the 
remains  of  Keimooseuk,  her  relations  objected  to  our  doing  so ;  explaining  that 
when  a  body  was  thus  buried,  the  stones  ought  to  be  arched  over,  so  as  not 
to  rest  upon  it,  a  method  they  intended,  as  they  said,  U>  adopt  in  the  spring. 
We  had  reason  to  believe,  however,  from  the  numerous  human  skulls  found 
near  the  huts  in  the  summer,  that  at  least  in  many  instances  no  such  trouble 
is  taken  with  the  dead ;  so  that  by  a  combination  of  superstition,  indolence, 
and  indifference,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  oAer  animals  besides  dogs  are 
permitted  not  unfrequently  to  feast  upon  them.      This  old  mail  however  ex- 
pressed no  scruples  of  any  kind ;  was  thankful  and  composed  when  the  inter- 
ment was  completed  ;  and  being  afterwards  supplied  by  us  with  some  clothes 
for  himself  and  wife,  removed  to  the  ice  with  the  rest  and,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  existed  on  the  charity  of  some  of  the  other  Esquimaux. 

The  account  I  gave  of  poor  Kaga  on  my  return  to  the  ships,  induced  Captain  Tues.  4. 
Lyon  to  send  out  for  her,  with  the  hope  of  at  least  preserving  her  healthy  and 
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1 823.  administering  to  her  comfort  until  she  should  shew  some  symptoms  of  return* 
ing  energy,  the  want  of  which  seemed  at  present  to  be  her  principal  complaint. 
She  was  accordingly  lodged  in  Captmn  Lyon's  cabin,  and  together  with  a  con- 
sumptive looking  boy  named  Allowseuk,  who  also  stood  much  in  need  of  a  warm 
and  dry  lodging,  received  every  possible  kindness  and  attention.  The  idea 
which  suggested  itself  respecting  Kaga  was  that  if,  as  we  began  to  fear,  the 
condition  of  widows  was  as  destitute  here  as  in  Greenland,  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  match  between  this  her  Takkee- 
likkee-ta ;  the  first  step  towards  which  was  to  rouse  her  from  her  present 
apathy,  and  then  to  give  her  such  a  portion  as  might  add  to  her  value  and 
respectability  as  a  wife.  The  grief  however  which  Takkee-likkee-ta  continued 
for  some  time  to  express  for  his  late  loss,  prevented  our  hinting  this  scheme  to 
him  for  the  present,  and  in  the  meantime  the  other  unfeeling  Esquimaux 
were  permitted  to  entertain  any  notion  they  pleased  respecting  our  inten- 
tions in  bringing  Kaga  to  the  ships  ;  for  a  mere  act  of  charity  they  either 
did  not  or  would  not  understand  it  to  be. 

The  Esquimaux  who  had  occasional  communication  with  the  distant  village, 
having  given  us  reason  to  suppose  that  they  meant  to  bring  Innooksioo  in  to 
the  ships,  it  became  evident  that  some  more  systematic  as  well  as  extensive 
means  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  their  sick,  than  we  had  hitherto 
thought  of  adopting.  Captain  Lyon's  charity  being  already  very  highly  taxed 
with  a  most  perverse  and  thankless  patient,  as  Kaga  soon  turned  out  to  be, 
while  the  Fury's  sick-bay  began  to  swarm  with  lice  to  sudi  a  degree  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  turn  our  own  men  almost  entirely  out  of  it,  I  determined  on 
building  a  hospital  within  the  walls  of  our  square  expressly  for  the  reception 
of  the  natives ;  and  having  proposed  it  to  the  officers  on  whom  all  the 
trouble  would  necessarily  devolve,  a  plan  for  the  building,  medical  attend- 
ance, and  victualling  wm  immediately  settled,  with  a  degree  of  cordiality 
and  zeal  which  I  can  never  forget.  A  house  was  accordingly  constructed 
with  spars,  turf,  snow,  and  canvass,  twelve  feet  square,  having  a  passage  vnth 
two  doors,  and  containing  five  convenient  bed-places  for  the  sick,  and  a  small 
warming-stove  in  the  centre.  All  our  people  being  employed  about  it.  Lieu- 
tenant Nias  completed  the  building  in  a  couple  of  days,  at  no  expense  but 
that  of  labour  which  could  in  no  way  be  so  well  employed.  The  medical 
and  other  attendance  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Skeoch,  and  a 
stock  of  sea-horse  meat  laid  in  by  Mr.  Hooper,  to  furnish  any  patients  that 
might  be  brought  down  to  the  ships. 
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We  to-day  placed  a  Six's  self-re^stering  thermometer  in  the  ground  near    ^ ^2^- 
the  observatory,  four  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  indices  being  set  at  +  8^. 


It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  interesting  to  have  ascertained  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  during  the  winter,  at  a  much  greater  depth  than  this  ;  but 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state 
that  it  occupied  twenty -seven  days  to  effect  what  we  did,  and  that  at  the 
expense  of  ten  pick-axes  brokien  by  digging.  After  the  first  twenty  inches, 
where  the  soil  was  quite  loose,  the  ground  was  literally  frozen  as  hard  as  a 
rock,  so  that  each  blow  of  the  pick-axe  brought  off  only  a  few  splinters  ac- 
companied by  some  white  dust.  As  only  one  man  could  have  room  to  work 
at  a  time,  another  foot  in  depth  would  probably  have  occupied  two  or  three 
weeks  more  in  completing,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  advisable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  deposit  the 
thermometer  and  close  up  the  hole.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  once 
more  stood  as  high  as  30.52  inches  to-day,  a  Uj^t  wind  blowing  from  the 
N.N.E.,  and  we  had  fine  weather  for  two  or  three  succeeding  days. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  deer  killed  by  the  Esquimaux  at  the 
proper  season,  I  may  here  state  that  1  to-day  counted  on  a  ginfie  worn  round 
the  waist  by  Toolooak's  mother,  twenty-nine  ears  of  that  animal,  which  had 
all  been  procured  by  this  young  man's  own  exertions  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer.  His  own  game  of  this  kind  must  therefore  have  amounted  to  at 
least  fifteen  deer,  and  his  mother  almost  constantly  wore  the  girdle  as  a  proud 
trophy  of  her  son's  exploits.  There  are  few  mothers  indeed  who  might  not 
be  proud  of  such  a  son  as  Toolooak,  who  on  longer  acquaintance  quite 
maintained  his  former  character,  of  possessing  many  excellent  qualities  both 
of  head  and  heart. 

On  the  6th  Kooeetseek  being  convalescent  was  discharged  from  our  sick-  Thur.  6. 
bay,  and  sent  on  a  sledge  to  the  huts,  where  he  soon  after  regained  the 
flesh  he  had  lost,  and  was  as  well  as  ever.  He  had  scarcely  left  us  when 
our  expected  patient,  Innooksioo,  arrived  with  his  wife,  two  young  children, 
and  all  the  worldly  property  they  possessed,  and  was  comfortably  established 
in  the  hospital.  This  man  who,  when  in  health,  was  one  of  the  most  lusty 
and  vigorous  in  the  tribe,  was  now  so  much  reduced  by  illness  that  his  face 
could  scarcely  be  recognised.  He  was  brought  to  the  ship  on  the  sledge  of 
old  Nannow,  who  also  accompanied  him,  and  continued  throughout  his 
illness  to  visit  him  occasionally. 

On  the  8th  a  trifling  circumstance  occurred  which,  however,  as  it  exhibits  Sat.  8. 
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1823.  ^  ij^n  Qf  Esquimaux  charaGter,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  rdating.  A 
queer  old  woman,  one  of  our  Winter  Island  acquaintance,  brought  back 
unasked  a  silver  thimble  which  Mr.  Skeoch  suspected  her  having  stolen  out 
of  his  cabin  a  day  or  two  before.  She  now  without  reserve  confessed  tfaiU; 
she  had  taken  it,  but  laughingly  told  him  that,  finding  it  much  too  small  for 
her  finger,  she  had  hanestfy  returtaed  it,  and  concluded  with  an  earnest  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  some  beads  in  exchange  for  it.  Their  pilferings  had 
hitherto  been  so  rare  and  so  trifling,  that  we  could  easily  wink  at  this  piece 
of  petty  larceny,  which  seemed  to  carry  with  it  its  own  compensation,  by  the 
humours  of  the  old  lady's  conceit  in  confessing  it. 

Among  the  traits  in  these  people's  disposition,  and  the  peculiarities  in  the 
history  of  their  social  dealings  with  one  another,  which  our  present  inter*- 
course  served  to  discover  to  us,  was  the  circumstance  of  their  being  divided 
into  two  or  three  parties,  which,  though  never  absolutely  quarrelling,  were 
still  on  no  very  cordial  terms  of  intimacy.  This  party-feeling,  and  the  jea- 
lousies excited  by  it,  were  conspicuous  on  various  occasions,  and  once  dis- 
pliGiyed  themselves  on  a  subject  the  least  likely  of  any  to  have  given  uneasi- 
ness to  an  Esquimaux.  One  day  when  Mr.  Hooper  had  been  at  the  trouble 
of  going  to  the  huts  to  cater  for  our  Esquimaux  patients,  and  had  purchased 
a  considerable  quantity  of  meat,  he  happened  in  the  evening  to  tell  Innook: 
i^ioo,  who  was  just  then  regaining  an  enormous  appetite,  of  his  good  success 
in  this  way ;  the  latter  anxiously  asked  of  whom  the  meat  had  been  pro- 
cured, and  being  told  that  it  was  Pootooalook,  declared  that  he  would  never 
eat  a  bit  of  it.  Vexatious  as  this  sort  of  prejudice  was  likely  to  prove  to  us, 
Mr.  Hooper  fortunately  pretended  to  assent  to  it;  »id  Innooksioo  having  thus 
satisfied  his  party-feeling,  wisely  permitted  it  to  have  no  farther  influence, 
and  avoiding  all  further  questions  on  the  subject,  had  in  a  few  days  demo- 
lished his  full  share  of  Pootooalook's  meat. 

Thus,  confidence  fireed  firom  every  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

Some  other  prejudices  exhibited  by  these  people  were  not  to  be  so  easily 
compromised,  and  therefore  occasioned  greater  trouble.  The  sick  must  on 
no  account  see  each  other,  nor,  except  in  particular  cases  as  before  men- 
tioned at  Winter  Island,  be  seen  by  any  other  person,  always,  however, 
excepting  Kablodms,  to  whom  the  prohibition  did  not  seem  to  extend.  The 
using  of  a  sick  person's  drinking- cup,  knife,  or  other  utensil  by  a  second 
individual  was  sure  to  be  vehemently  exclaimed  against,  the  invalid  being 
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always  i  the  fitat.to  make  the  objection.  We  had  therefore  to  furnidi  a  i^^^- 
separate  set  of  things  for  each  person,  and  Innooksioo:  was  so  unhappy  ^^r%!^ 
while  the  boiler  of.  the  stove,  which  held  several  gallons,  was  used  for 
thawing  snow  for  another  person's  consumption  as  well  as  his  own,  that 
we  were  under  the;  necessity  of  allowing  his  wife  to.  bum  her  own.  lamp, 
and  thus  provide  him  with,  water  at  the  expense  of  nearly  a  gallon  of  our  oil 
per.day.  One  day^. however,  this  prejudice  received  a  very  necessary  and 
serviceable  check.  Mr.  Skeoch  while  pouring  out  some  medicine  into  a 
litde  glass  mealsure  used,  exclusively  for  that  puri)ose,  and  which  could  not 
be  changed  for  any  other,  observed  Innooksioo  beginning  to  acquaint  the 
other,  patient,  for  whom  the  draught  was  intended,  that  he  had  been  drinking 
out  of  the  same  vessel.  Mr.  Skeoch  perceiving  the  absolute  necessity  of 
exposing  him  in  this  instance,  immediately,  and  with  great  seriousness, 
threatened  to  beat  him  if  he  dared  to  say  another  word.  The  other  inan 
having  in  part  overheard  from  behind  his  screen  what  had  been  going  on, 
asked  Innooksioo  some  question  before  he  would  put  the  vessel  to  his  lips, 
but  Mr.  Skeoch's  threat  having  entirely  closed  those  of  Innooksioo,  no  answer 
was  returned,  the  medicine  was  drank  without  further  hesitation,  and  this 
point  once  for  all  effectually  gained. 

These  and  several  other  fandes  of  the  Esquimaux  combined,  as  may  be 
supposed,  to  render  the  hospital  duties  no  sinecure  to  those  ei^;aged  in  per- 
forming them ;  and  in  thus  noticing  occurrences  in  themselves  perhaps  so 
trivial  and  unimportant,  I  have  had  in  view  the  double  object  of  illustrating 
the  character  and  disposition  of  these  people,  and  of  doing  all  the  justice  in 
my  power  to  those  gentlemen  who,  with  unabated  patience  and  assiduity, 
continued  to  combat  every  difficulty,  resolved  if  possible  to  cure  the  Esqui- 
maux even  in  spite  of  themselves. 

While  such  were  the  difficulties  attending  the  management  of  our  public  Mod.  lo. 
infirmary.  Captain  Lyon  had  suffered  his  full  share  of  annoyance  from  the 
frowardness  of  Kaga,  who,  to  the  usual  unthankfulness  of  the  Esquimaux 
disposition,  unfortunately  added  a  degree  of  self-willed  perverseness  that 
rendered  her  wholly  intractaUe,  and  wore  out  the  patience  of  all  that  were 
concerned  in  attending  upon  her.  Her  strength  and  spirits  were  now  so  much 
restored  that  she  could  sing  when  not  too  sulky,  and  had  made  for  herself 
a  fear-nought  jacket,  of  which  she  stood  much  in  need,  so  that  itwas.de* 
termined  to  send  her  back  to  the  village;  Nt^dkkay  a  man  noted  for  his 
respectability,  and  who  said  that  his  wife  was  Kaga's  sister,  having  pro- 
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1823.  mised  to  lodge  and  feed  the  widow  in  his  own  hut.  £be  was  therefore  sent 
slr^^rw  back  on  the  10th  upon  Captain  Lyon's  sledge,  having  first  exfNressed  her 
gratitude  by  stealing  a  knife,  which  was  found  concealed  under  her  jacket 
at  the  moment  of  her  departure. 

Toolemak,  who  came  to  the  ships  to<<kiy,  was  extremely  low  and  dejected 
on  account  of  Noogloo's  death,  and  it  was  often  remarked  afterwards  liiat  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes  whenever  he  spoke  of  that  young  man.  He  went 
several  times  into  the  hospital,  asked  Innookrioo  a  number  of  questions  re- 
specting  his  lodging  and  other  accommodations,  of  whidi  he  had  good  sense 
enough  to  see  the  full  value,  and  sufficient  candour  to  thank  us  very  heartily 
for  our  attentions.  This  man  furnished  the  only  instance  that  came  under 
our  notice,  of  any  thing  approaching  to  superiority  acknowledged  by  the  fi^ 
quimaux.  To  Toolemak's  opinion  and  wishes  many  of  the  otiiers  unques- 
tionably paid  considerable  deference,  and  he  appeared  in  many  instances  to 
be  so  much  better  furnished  with  food  than  the  rest,  that  he  undoubtedly 
drew  occasional  supplies  from  several  of  the  tribe.  This  distinction,  which 
went  no  farther  than  I  have  related,  and  for  which  he  was  of  course  indebted 
to  his  professional  merits,  was  after  all  confined  to  a  certain  party ;  the  rest 
of  the  Esquimaux  always  listening  with  extreme  satisfaction  to  any  thing 
that  might  be  said  to  Toolemak's  disadvantage,  and  evidently  triumphing 
in  his  disgrace. 

The  Esquimaux  had  about  this  time  killed  several  sea-horses  and  meat 
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was  abundant  at  the  village.  They  also  killed  several  bears  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  amounting  in  all  to  eight  or  ten,  in  the  space  of  six  or 
seven  months ;  but  none  of  those  animals  had  been  seen  near  die  ships  on 
account  of  our  distance  from  the  open  water. 
Tues.  11.  A  brother  of  Innooksioo's  called  Toolooak,  a  lad  about  the  same  age  as  our 
young  friend  of  that  name,  came  to  the  ships  to-day  widi  a  severe  gash  in 
his  leg,  accidentally  inflicted  by  his  own  knife ;  and  the  wound  provii^  a 
deep  one  and  much  inflamed,  Mr.  Edwards  recommended  his  being  received 
into  the  ho^ital.  Here,  however,  we  had  to  encounter  a  fresh  series  of 
perverseness ;  for  even  his  own  brother  objected  to  his  coming  into  ihe  same 
apartment,  and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  we  contrived  to  get 
him  established  there.  Innooksioo,  upon  the  whole,  however,  proved  a 
good  and  tractable  patient  enough.  Some  of  his  tricks  were  laughable 
because  quite  inoffensive  ;  among  whieh  was  a  habit  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
cite the  compassion  of  every  body  that  went  into  the  hospital,  by  complain- 
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ing  oi  his  etmnadi  beuif  empty »  his  cheeke  ftUen  in,  aiid  iii  shart»  if  his  story  .  ^^^ 
oould  be  told  in  plain  English,  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  starved.  His  v^^rw 
daily  established  allowance  of  solid  meat  was  at  this  time  from  four  to  five 
pounds,  to  which  was  generally  added  from  one  to  two  or  three  pounds  more 
as  presents  from  hia  friends ;  but  even  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  appetite.  Finding,  however,  that  no  plea  of  his  could  induce 
Mr.  Hooper  to  depart  from  the  regular  system^  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Ka* 
bloonas  received  his  piteous  tale  with  a  laugh,  in  which  by-the-by  his  wife 
invariaUy  joined,  he  at  length  ceased  his  unjust  and  needless  solicitations. 

Some  of  our  people  going  out  to  the  huts  on  the  12th,  found  that  Nuyakka  Wed.  12. 
had  so  ill  performed  his  promise  relucting  KagSLf  that  he  had  already  dis* 
missed  her  from  his  own  apartment  and,  either  from  decency's  or  conscience 
sake,  had  built  her  a  small  one  communicating  with  the  passage  of  his  own. 
Whether  the  perverse  humours  of  Kaga,  or  the  caprice  or  inhumanity  of 
Nuyakka  had  been  the  occasion  of  this  change,  we  could  not  discover ;  but 
perhaps  each  of  these  had  some  share  in  her  removal.  As,  however,  she 
was  well  clothed  with  the  things  she  had  received  from  the  Hecla,  and 
Nuyakka,  as  it  appeared,  still  continued  to  feed  her,  we  could  only  look  on 
and  see  how  she  was  to  be  disposed  of. 

On  the  15th,  some  remarkable  clouds  were  hanging  over  the  open  water  Sat.  15. 
to  the  eastward,  appearing  like  vast  volumes  of  smoke,  curling  into  rounded 
and  almost  circular  forms.  This  peculiarity  we  never  observed  at  any  other 
time,  though  there  was  constantly  a  **  water-sky"  in  that  direction,  consist- 
ing of  a  general  and  diffused  darkness,  varied  occasionally  by  numerous 
vertical  columns  of  *' frost-smoke." 

On  the  19th,  Mr.  Edwards,  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  huts,  found  a  young  Wed.  19. 
man  named  Kooeetseearioo  so  ill,  that  he  thought  it  better  to  risk  bringing 
him  in,  than  to  incur,  what  now  appeared  almost  certain,  his  dying  if  he 
remained  at  the  village.  Mr.  Edwards  afterwards  inquired  for  Kaga,  and 
was  shewn  into  her  hut,  in  which  however  there  was  so  little  light  and  so 
contaminated  an  atmosphere,  that  he  could  neither  see  any  person  nor 
breathe  the  air  of  the  apartment.  Having  at  length  succeeded  in  getting 
the  wretohed  inmate  to  look  up,  though  without  being  able  to  draw  firom  her 
any  answer  to  his  questions,  he  found  it  impossiUe  to  continue  longer  in  the 
hut,  and  could  not  therefore  ascertain  whether  she  laboured  under  any 
specific  complaint,  though  her  a|q[>earance  seeaied  to  indicate  that  she  was 
now  ill,  if  not  utterly  abandoned.    On  the  following  day,  therefore,  when  I  Thar.  20. 
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1823.  ^ent  out  to.  bring  Kooeetseearioo  on  board,  I  made  another  effort  to  aseerr 
tain  this  unfortunate  creature's  real  situation ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  arranged 
about  the  young  man's  removal,  went  into  Nuyakka's  hut,  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  her.  On  asking  his  wife  to  shew  me  Kaga's  apartment,  she 
laughed  rather  sneeringly,  but  did  not  eomjdy  with  my  request ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  little  Shega,  who  was  by  at  the  time  and  immediately  offered 
herself  as  my  guide,  I  should  not  easily  have  accomplished  my  object. 
Being  preceded,  however,  by  this  good-natured  child,  I  crept  on  hands  and 
knees  through  a  narrow  low  passage  about  ten  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which 
she  pointed  still  onwards,  and  producing  a  knife,  brought  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  fell  to  work  in  removing  a  large  slab  of  snow  that  covered  the  door- 
way. Shega  then  retired,  and  I  with  much  difficulty  pushed  myself  forward 
through  the  low  and  narrow  entrance.  The  misery  which  now  presented 
itself  to  my  view  was  such  that,  though  it  will  not  easily  be  effiiced  from 
my  memory,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  convey  by  description  any  adequate  idea  of  it. 
The  hut  was  constructed  of  snow,  in  the  usual  form,  but  ¥rithout  a  ^indow ; 
and  the  light  of  a  miserable  single-wicked  lamp  was  just  sufficient  to  inter- 
cept the  daylight  by  blackening  the  roof,  to  fill  the  apartment  with  smoke, 
and  to  render  the  wretchedness  as  well  as  "the  darkness  visible."  The 
diameter  of  this  habitation  was  about  six  feet,  and  its  height  from  four 
to  five.  At  one  end  of  the  bed-place  lay  the  wretched  Kaga,  with  a 
stream  of  blood  that  seemed  to  have  come  from  her  mouth,  frozen, 
together  with  part  of  her  hair,  along  the  front  of  the  bank  of  snow 
that  formed  the  bed-place.  After,  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  her 
attention,  in  the  course  of  which  I  began  to  doubt  whether  she  still  lived, 
she  at  length,  with  much  apparent  difficulty,  turned  her  head  and  exhibited 
a  face  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  recognise.  Her  eyes  were  now 
much  closed,  and  ieven  the  half-smothered  flame  of  a  single  wick  in  tHe 
lamp  near  her  head  seemed  oppressive  to  her  sight.  In  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  information  respecting  her  bodily  complaints,  I  asked  her  several  ques- 
tions ;  but  her  answers,  when  she  made  any,  were  uttered  in  so  slow  and 
indistinct  a  tone  of  voice,  that  I  could  not  understand  a  syllable  of  them. 
Beginning  now  seriously  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  offensive  atmosphere  of 
the  hut,  which,  if  the  naturo  of  it  could  be  described,  would  be  little  less 
disgusting  in  the  description  than  in  the  reality,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  this  scene  of  human  wretchedness,  which  exceeded  any  thing  my 
imagination  could  possibly  have  pictured.    On  my  returning  to  iVewM^,  the 
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wife  of  Nuyakka,  and  reproaching  her  with  the  diabolical  inhumanity  of  p^j„^ 
thus  leaving  her  sister  to  perish,  she  made  some  excuse  which  I  did  not  ^-'•v*-^ 
understand,  but  treated  the  whole  matter  with  a  degree  of  levity  and  indif- 
ference, of  which  it  is  painful  to  think  any  human  creature  capable  on  such 
an  occasion.     Placing  Kooeetseearioo  on  my  sledge,  I  now  set  off  for  the 
ships,  in  no  very  good  humour  with  the  humane  qualities  of  the  Esquimaux. 

On  my  return  on  board,  strongly  impressed  with  the  misery  I  had  just 
witnessed,  1  naturally  began  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  relieve  it, 
and  I  well  knew  that  I  should  not  want  assistance  in  executing  any  plan 
that  might  with  this  view  be  adopted.  The  difficulties,  however,  were  not  a 
few ;  for  besides  the  indelicacy  of  a  sick,  helpless,  and  perverse  woman 
being  attended  solely  by  men,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  build  a 
separate  apartment  for  her  reception,  as  Innooksioo,  we  were  well  aware, 
would  not  have  remained  in  the  hospital  an  hour  after  her  admission  there. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  without  some  coaxing,  and  more  threatening,  that  he 
would  allow  Kooeetseearioo  to  be  lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  him. 
Determined,  however,  to  make  an  effort  to  save  this  unfortunate  wretch,  who 
was  evidently  doomed  by  her  own  country -people  to  a  lingering  but  certain 
death,  a  separate  hut  was  erected,  communicating  with  the  passage  of  the 
hospital,  and  a  volunteer  found  among  the  ship's  company  to  attend  exclu- 
sively to  her ;  while  every  other  necessary  arrangement  was  made  for  her 
reception  by  the  officers  I  have  before  mentioned  as  so  humanely  taking 
upon  themselves  this  trouble. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Crozier  went  out  to  bring  her  on  board,  and  on  Frid,  21. 
unroofing  the  hut  to  remove  her  to  the  sledge  found,  as  we  suspected,  that 
she  had  been  robbed  of  almost  every  thing.  When  lodged  in  her  new 
apartment,  where  there  was  light  and  room  to  examine  her  condition,  little 
hope  appeared  of  poor  Kaga's  recovery ;  her  debilitated  state  being  such  as 
to  imply  the  almost  total  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  and  her  body 
reduced  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days  to  a  mere  skeleton.  To  shorten  a 
story  which  there  is  little  inducement  to  prolong,  Kaga  breathed  her  last 
on  the  following  day,  which  event  there  would  have  been  no  charity  in  sat  22. 
lamenting,  determined  as  her  country  people  were  to  let  her  ultimately 
perish.  Nor  was  her  removal  to  the  ships  at  all  to  be  regretted ;  for  if  it 
were  only  to  give  the  body  a  decent  and  secure  burial,  something  might  be 
considered  as  thus  gained.  On  examination  after  death,  she  was  found  to 
have  lost  every  tooth  in  her  upper  jaw,  and  her  gums  and  the  roof  of  her 
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i»93.  l||o^t]I  were  quite  black  vrith  disease,  so  that  whatever  supplies  might  lattwly 
\!i^J  \i/9f7e  been  afforded  her  she  could  not  eat,  and  her  stomach  being  quite 
empty*  starvation  was  probably  the  occasion  of  her  death.  Having  publicly 
made  known  her  death  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  allowed  the  body  to  remain 
unburied  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
doing  something  towards  her  burial»  we  placed  her  remains  in  a  grave  new 
the  observatory,  together  with  her  lamp,  the  only  residue  of  her  original 
property.  Not  wsl  inquiry  was  afterwards  made  about  her ;  and  Nuyakka 
now  disclaimed  any  relationship  to  her,  though  he  had  before  asserted  that 
she  was  his  wife's  sister,  and  had  at  least  tacitly  admitted  her  claim  upon 
them,  by  offering  to  take  her  into  his  hut.  Thus  perished  a  yoiuig  woman 
pot  more  than  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  the  victim  of  the  barbarous 
policy  or  savage  inhumanity  of  her  own  countrymen !  There  is  somethings 
peculiarly  unpleasant  in  relating  facts  which  degrade  and  discredit  human 
nature  ;  but  he  who  professes  faithfully  to  delineate  the  character  and  dis- 
position  of  a  people,  must  be  careful  not  to  mutilate  facts,  or  to  palliate  errors, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  making  a  pleasing  picture. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  during  the  rest  of  February,  which 
month  it  was  gratifying  to  find  presented,  as  to  temperature,  a  similar  ano- 
maly with  January,  the  mean  being  only  —  20^.41,  which  is  probably  a  high 
on#  for  this  latitude. 
March.  On  the  3d  of  March,  the  Esquimaux  were  excluded  from  the  Fury  for 
Mon.  3.  gQiQQ  hours,  on  account  of  a  shovel  having  been  stolen  from  alongside  the 
preceding  day.  Soon  after  this,  Oo-oo-tooky  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had 
seldom  visited  the  ships,  was  in  Mr.  Skeoch's  cabin  when  that  gentleman 
explained  to  him  the  reason  of  his  couQtrytoen  being  refused  admittance ; 
upon  this  he  became  much  agitated,  trembled  exceedingly,  and  complained 
of  being  cold.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  thought  Mr.  Skeoch  had 
dived  into  his  thoughts  ;  for  hastening  upon  deck,  he  was  a  minute  or  two 
afterwards  detected  in  bringing  back  the  lost  shovel  from  the  place  where 
he  had  buried  it  behind  our  wall.  A  day  or  two  before  this  occurrence. 
Captain  Lyon  had  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  recovered  a  knife  that 
had  been  stolen  from  him,  for  which»  by  way  of  punishment,  the  offender 
was,  consigned  to  solitary  confinement  for  some  hours  in  the  Hecla's  coal- 
hole. As,  however,  the  EbquimAux  only  k^ughed  at  this  as  a  very  good 
j^ok^,  and  as  the  time  was.  shortly  coj^aing  when  numerous  loose  stores  must 
be  eiqpo&ed  upon  the  ice  near  the  ships,  I  determined  to  make  use  of  the 
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1823,  present  well-authenticated  instance  of  theft,  in  trying  the  effect  of  some 
v^v^  more  serious  penalty.  The  delinquent  was  therefore  put  down  into  the 
Fury's  store-room  passage,  and  closely  confined  there  for  several  hours ; 
when  haying  collected  several  of  the  natives  on  board  the  Fury,  I  ordered 
him  to  be  stripped  and  seized  up  in  their  presence,  and  to  receive  a  dozen 
lashes  on  the  back  with  a  cat-o^-nine-tails.  The  instant  this  was^  over,  his 
countrymen  called  out  very  earnestly,  "  Timun,  timunna,"  (That's  right, 
that's  right,)  and  seemed  much  relieved  from  the  fright  they  had  before 
been  in  while  the  fate  of  the  thief  seemed  doubtful ;  but  in  three  minutes 
after  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found  near  the  ships,  for  they  hur- 
ried off  to  the  huts  as  fast  as  their  legs  and  sledges  could  carry  them. 
This  example  proved  just  what  we  desired ;  in  less  than  eight-and-forty 
hours,  men,  women,  and  children  came  to  the  ships  with  the  same  confidence 
as  before,  always  abusing  Oo-oo-took,  pronouncing  themselves  and  us 
uncommonly  good  people,  but  evidently  more  cautious  than  before  of  really 
incurring  our  displeasure.  The  occurrence  just  related,  instead  of  being 
placed  to  the  account  of  these  people's  bad  propensities,  rather  served  to 
remind  us  of  the  rareness  of  such  occurrences,  and  therefore  to  furnish  fresh 
proof  of  their  general  honesty.  It  can,  indeed,  be  scarcely  doubted,  that 
few  if  any  savages  would  have  withstood  so  many  temptations  to  dishonesty 
as  these  Esquimaux  had  for  months  together  been  exposed  to^  without  a 
single  instance  of  theft  occurring. 

This  incident  explained  in  some  degree  the  meaning  of  the  custom  before 
mentioned,  of  stroking  down  the  front  of  their  jackets  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  which  we  observed  them  practise  here  on  our  first  acquaintance. 
Oo-oo-took  did  this  so  frequently  at  the  times  when  he  was  most  frightened, 
and  also  the  other  Esquimaux  during  his  punishment,  that  little  doubt  re- 
mained of  its  being  in  part  meant  to  imply  submission. 
Wed.  5.  The  Esquimaux  were  about  this  time  rather  badly  off  for  food,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  winds  having  of  late  been  unfavourable  for  their  fishery  ;  but 
this  had  only  occurred  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and 
never  so  much  as  to  occasion  any  great  distress.  It  is  certain  indeed,  that  the 
quantity  of  meat  which  they  procured  between  the  1st  of  October  and  the 
1st  of  April,  was  sufficient  to^have  furnished  about  double  the  population  of 
working  people,  who  were  moderate  eaters,  and  had  any  idea  of  providing 
for  a  future  day ;  but  to  individuals  who  can  demolish  four  or  five  pounds  at 
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a  sittingt  and  at  least  ten  in  the  course  of  a  day'*^,  and  who  never  bestow  a  i^*^^- 
thought  on  to-morrow,  at  least  with  the  view  to  provide  for  it  by  economy,  ^^^-^' 
there  is  scarcely  any  supply  which  could  secure  them  from  occasional 
scarcity.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  alternate  feasting  and  fasting  to 
which  the  gluttony  and  improvidence  of  these  people  so  constantly  sub- 
ject them,  may  have  occasioned  many  of  the  complaints  that  proved  fatal 
during  the  winter ;  and  ont  his  account  we  hardly  knew  whether  to  rejoice 
or  not  at  the  general  success  of  their  fishery.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  a 
particular  occasion  of.  great  plenty,  one  or  two  individuals  were  seen 
lying  in  the  huts  so  distended  by  the  quantity  of  meat  they  had  eaten,  that 
they  were  unable  to  move,  and  were  suffering  considerable  pain  arising 
solely  from  this  cause.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  probable 
reason  for  the  lamentable  proportion  of  deaths  that  took  place  during  our 
stay  at  Igloolik,  while,  during  a  season  of  nearly  equal  severity,  and  of 
much  greater  privation  as  to  food,  at  Winter  Island,  not  a  single  death 
occurred.  Notwithstanding  their  general  plenty,  there  were  times  in 
the  course  of  this  winter,  as  well  as  the  last,  when  our  bread  dust  was 
of  real  service  to  them,  and  they  were  always  particularly  desirous  of 
obtaining  it  for  their  younger  children.  They  distinguished  this  kind  of 
food  by  the  name  of  kdmbroot,  and  biscuit  or  soft  bread  by  that  of  shigaldk^ 
the  literal  meaning  of  which  terms  we  never  could  discover,  but  supposed 
them  to  have  some  reference  to  their  respective  qualities. 

Our  lengthened  acquaintance  with  the  Esquimaux .  and  their  language,  Frid.  7. 
which  a  second  winter  passed  among  them  afforded,  gave  us  an  opportunity 

*  Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  this  account  is  exaggerated,  I  may  here  state  that,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  we  one  day  tried  how  much*  a  lad  scarcely  full  grown,  would,  if  freely 
supplied,  consume  in  this  way.  The  under-mentioned  articles  were  weighed  before  being 
given  to  him ;  he  was  twenty  hours  in  getting  through  them,  and  certainly  did  not  con., 
sider  the  quantity  extraordinary. 

Ibt.    OB. 

Sea-horse  flesh,  hard  frozen 4    4 

Ditto,                 boiled   ....   \     ...     4    4 
Bread  and  bread-dust 1  12 

Total  of  solids     ....  10    4 
The  floids  were  in  fair  proportion,  viz.. 

Rich  gravy-soup .  1 4  pint. 

Raw  spirits S  wine-glasses. 

Strong  grog 1  tumbler. 

Water 1  gallon  1  pint. 
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Ma!ch  o'^^^^io^^^y  explaining  to  them  in  mme  measuie  in  what  cUsectwn  our 
w  country  lay,  and  of  giving  them  some  idea  of  its  distance,  climate*  pi^pidA* 
tion^  and  productions.  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  these  people  bad 
imbibed  any  correct  idea  of  the  superiority  of  rank  possessed  by  some  indi- 
yiduak  among  us ;  and  when  at  length  they  came  into  this  idea  they  naturally 
measured  our  respective  importance  by  the  riches  they  supposed  each  to 
possess.  The  ships  they  considered  as  a  matter  of  course  to  belong  to.  Cap* 
tain  Lyon  and  myself,  and  on  this  account  distinguished  them  by  the  names 
of  Lg/mi-oamiak  and  Paree-oomiak ;  but  they  believed  that  the  boats  and  other 
parts  of  the  furniture  were  the  property  of  various  other  individuals  among  us; 
they  were  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  be  seriously  assured  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  belonged  to  any  of  us,  but  to  a  much  richer  and  more 
powerful  person,  to  whom  we  all  paid  respect  and  obedience,  and  at  whose 
command  we  had  come  to  visit  and  enrich  the  Inuutes,  Bwerat,  on  account 
of  his  steadiness  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  interest  with  which  he  lis- 
tened to  any  thing  relating  to  Kabloonasy  was  particularly  fit  to  receive  infor- 
mation of  this  nature  ;  and  a  general  diart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  the 
lands  on  each  side,  immediately  conveyed  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  the  distance 
we  had  come,  and  the  direction  in  which  our  home  lay.  This  and  similar 
information  was  received  by  Ewerat  and  his  wife  with  the  most  eager 
astonishment  and  interest,  not  merely  displayed  in  the  ''  hei-ya ! "  which 
constitutes  the  usual  extent  of  Esquimaux  admiration,  but  evidently  enlarg- 
ing their  notions  respecting  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  creating  in 
fiiera  ideas  which  could  never  before  have  entered  their  minds.  By  way 
of  trying  their  indinationsy  I  asked  them  if  they  would  consent  to  leave  their 
own  country  and,  takii^  with  them  their  children,  go  to  live  in  ours,  where 
they' would  see  no  more  Itmuces,  and  never  eat  any  more  seal  or  walrus.  To 
all  this  they  willingly  agreed,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  left  no  doubt  of 
their  sincerity ;  Togolat  adding  in  an  emphatic  manner,  ^*  Shagloo  ooagoot  nao"' 
(we  do  not  tell  a  falsehood,)  an  expression  of  peculiar  force  among  them. 
The  eagerness  with  which  they  assented  to  this  proposal  made  me  almost 
repent  my  curiosity,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by  saying,  that 
the  great  personage  of  whom  I  had  spoken,  would  not  be  pleased  at  my  taking 
them  home,  without  having  first  obtained  his  permission.  Information  of 
the  kind  alluded  to  was  subsequently  given  to  many  of  the  other  Esquimaux^ 
some  of  whom  could  at  length  pronounce  the  name  of  '*  King  George,"  so' 
a»  to  be  tolerably  intelligible. 
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On  the  8th  InnoelEsio^  who  had  quite  recovered  from  his  complaint,  and  had    ^^^3. 
afanost  regained  his  former  strength  and  looks,  left  us  for  the  huts  on  Nan-  v.^^^' 
Dow's  sledge.    The  in^tience  of  these  people  to  be  out  in  the  open  air  the  ^^^  ^' 
Dioment  they  are  free  fiooi  pain,  is  always  extreme,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  many  difficulties  of  completing  their  cure.     Kooeetseearioo  was  just  at 
this  time  suffering  from  a  relapse  occasioned  by  this  impatience,  to  which 
was  now  added  anew  cause  of  disquietude,  produced  by  the  anticipation  of 
Innooksioo*s  departure,  and  the  fear  of  sleeping  ieseemee  (alone)  in  the  hos- 
pital.  The  apprehensions  which  he  expressed  on  this  subject  were  so  gteat, 
that  we  determined  to  remove  him  into  our  sick-bay,  as  he  was  now  our  only 
patient ;  but  this  was  done  on  condition  of  his  drinking  as  much  lemon-juice 
te  he  was  desired,  some  pretty  unequivocal  symptoms  of  scurvy  having  now 
appeared  in  him.     Innooksioo  behaved  very  well  at  his  departure,  thanked 
some  of  our  gentlemen  for  their  kindness  to  him  with  great  appearance  of 
cordiality,  and  in  short  left  us  exactly  as  we  could  have  wished. 

A  number  of  walruses  and  of  the  seals  of  both  kinds  caught  by  theTues.  li. 
Esquimaux  about  this  time,  were  observed  to  be  with  young,  which  circum- 
stance we  had  also  noticed  at  the  same  season  the  preceding  year.  Captain 
Lyon  procured  the  head  of  a  small  walrus,  remarkable  on  account  of  its  hav- 
ing three  tusks,  aU  very  short,  but  two  of  them  close  together  on  the  right 
side  of  the  jaw,  and  jdaced  one  behind  the  other.  On  the  12th  two  families  Wed.  12, 
of  Esquimaux  left  Igloolik  for  Arlagimky  a  part  of  the  land  to  the  southward, 
and  near  Ping-it-kalik,  where  the  walruses  were  said  to  be  abundant.  Other 
families  soon  after  removed  to  this  station,  towards  which  the  tide  of  emu 
gration  seemed  now  to  be  turned,  and  before  the  close  of  March  about 
fifty  individuals  had  fixed  their  abode  there.  In  these  movements  necessity 
may  during  the  winter  have  considerable  share ;  but  in  the  summer  it  is  per- 
haps only  the  love  of  change,  for  which  most  savages  are  distinguished,  that 
can  induce  them  to  leave  Igloolik,  the  shores  of  which  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  would  easily  supply  a  population,  even  of  Esquimaux, 
ten  times  greater  than  theirs  with  food  in  profuse  abundance* 

The  weather  was  now  so  pleasMut,  and  the  temperature  in  the  sun  so  com-  Thur.  13, 
fortable  to  the  feelings  when  a  shelter  could  be  found  from  the  wind,  that 
we  set  up  various  games  for  the  people,  such  as  cricket,  foot-balU  and  quoits, 
which  some  of  them  played  for  many  hours  during  the  day.  There  is  a 
certain  sallowness  in  the  looks  of  people  living  much  by  candle-light,  which 
was  always  vevy  perceptible  in  our  officers  and  men  during  the  winter,  but 
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1823.    which  wore  off  generally  with  the  returning  spring.    The  Mi&<fa0w<igiiieed 
began  to  be  somewhat  glaring  and  oppressive  to  the  eyes  on  tet  eamaig 


into  daylight ;  and  before  the  end  of  March  some  crape  was  issued  to^be  worn 
as  veils,  a  protection  of  which  most  persons  were  already  glad  to  amdl  tlmn- 
selves.   A  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  obaerra- 

Frid.  14.  tory  on  the  14th;  indicated  +18^,  while  another  sui^hded  freely  without 
any  shelter'  from  the  wind,  stood  at  zero,  that  in  the  shade  being  at  ^  9^  at 
the  time. 

Mon.  17.  Thie  mercury  in  the  barometer  rose  to  30.84  inches  at  ten  P.M.  this  day, 
being  nearly  the  highest  indication  of  this  instrument  we  had  ever  registered 
in  the  polar  regions  *.  This  occurred  with  light  winds  between  the  north 
and  east  and  a  clear  sky,  except  about  the  western  horizon,  over  which  a 
dense  darkish  cloud  hung  during  the  whole  day.  At  night  indeed;  wh^ 
the  mercury  stood  the  highest,  we  experienced  for  the  first  time  this  season 
a  dense  fog,  which  for  several  hours  obscured  objects  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  yards.  The  mercury  fell  very  gradually  from  this  time, 
but  so  slowly  that  it  had  not  reached  thirty  inches  till  noon  on  the  29d, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  we  enjoyed  delightful  weather. 

Wed.  19.  Mr.  Mogg  having  accompanied  some  of  the  Esquimaux  on  their  fishing 
excursion  to  the  margin  of  the  land-ice,  in  hopes  of  shooting  some  dovekies 
which  they  reported  to  be  numerous  there,  found  that  a  floe  of  young  ice 
too  weak  to  bear  their  weight,  had  lately  formed  so  as  to  prevent  their 
getting  to  the  water.  A  number  of  sea-horses  being  seen  on  the  sea4oe 
beyond  this,  the  Esquimaux  in  their  anxiety  to  approach  them,  as  a  last  re- 
source, tried  the  strength  of  the  ice  by  putting  a  young  dog  upon  it,  by  which 
they  nearly  drowned  the  little  animal,  without  at  length  succeeding  in  their 
endeavours. 

On  the  21st  a  woman  named  Ootooguak,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital in  a  very  weak  state,  and  had  been  gradually  sinking  for  some  days 
past,  died,  without  struggle  or  apparent  pain  of  any  kind.  .  A  short  time  be- 
fore her  death,  of  the  approach  of  which  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
well  aware,  she  took  Mr.  Skeoch's  hand,  and  grasping  it  between  hers  with 
all  the  strength  she  then  possessed,  pressed  it  to  her  lips  as  an  evident  ac 
knowledgment  of  his  attention  to  her.  There  is  something  peculiarly  affect- 
ing in  such  an  acknowledgment  at  a  moment  like  this.     Ootooguak  had  she 

*  The  mercury  stood  at  80.86  inches  at  Melville  Island,  on  the  27th  of  April,  18S0. 
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recovered  in^oald,  it  id  to  1)6  feared,  never  have  evinced  her  gratitude  in  so  ^^^ 
teeMg'BXid  unequvoeai  W  manner;  but  when  death  drew  near,  and  the  %J!Uj 
things  of  thb  w^rld  l>egan  to  loee  their  value,  the  better  feelings  of  our  com-  ^^'^'  ^^' 
*mon  nature  at  once  gained  the  hscendancy,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  savi^ 
character  was  l6st  in  the  aw^lness  of  the  ap[HX>aching  crisis.  Her  husband 
*Wh6  observed  her  tllke  Mn  Skeoch's  hand,  and  had  throughout  her  illness 
watched  her  with  Unremitting  attention,  was  much  affected  by  this  last  act 
af  his  wife,  imd  with  many  teairs  -earnestly  repeated  his  own  thanks.  An 
hour  or  two  before  her  death,  he  came  over  to  the  ships  for  his  two  boys,  one 
of  whom  was  their  real,  and  the  other  their  adopted,  son,  and  taking  them 
into  the  hospital  told  them  that  their  mother  was  dying.  The  boys  then 
joined  their  father  in  crying  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  they  went  out  to 
play  with  their  usud  cheerfulness,  and  with  equal  indifference.  As  soon  as 
she  was  dead  her  husband  put  all  her  clothes  on  her,  and  then  agreed  to  our 
proposal  of  sewing  the  body  up  in  a  hammock,  the  face  only  being  left  un- 
covered by  his  desire.  He  also  consented  to  her  being  buried  on  shorcf,  for 
which  purpose  his  two  brothers  came  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  day,  sat.  22. 
and  with  many  depressions  of  acknowledgment,  attended  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  burial.  These  consisted  only  in  the  body  being  placed  on  a 
sledge,  and  drawn  to  the  grave  by  men  ;  though  no  request  was  made  for  the 
dogs  to  be  ti^d  up  or  put  out  of  the  way,  as  had  been  the  case  in  a  former 
instance.  The  husband  alone  accompanied  us  to  the  grave  over  which,  as 
soon  as  the  body  was  deposited,  he  was  thankful  to  have  some  staves  placed, 
to  prevent  any  weight  resting  immediately  upon  it.  He  next  laid  on  large 
slabs  of  snow,  after  which  he  had  no  objection  to  our  people  throwing  on 
stones  and  earth ;  which  shews  that  their  principal  care  is  to  avoid  loading  the 
body  with  any  weight.  Nothing  was  deposited  in  or  hear  the  grave  but  a  pair 
of  her  spare  boots,  which  were  laid  upon  the  body  near  the  head.  He  came  fre- 
quently afterwards  to  visit  the  grave,  at  an  interval  of  several  days  each  time, 
and  generally  walked  round  it  once,  sometimes  muttering  a  few  words  and  at 
others  in  silence,  but  never  appearing  to  foe  much  affected  :  this  custom  is  at- 
tended to  with  scrupulous  care,  and  is  evidently  connected  with  some  super- 
stitious notion  that  renders  it  indispensable  in  their  eyes.  This  man  also 
expressed  great  anxiety  about  his  living  three  days  at  the  ship  after  his  wife's 
death  and,  within  an  hour  after  that  time  was  accomplished,  went  away 
satisfied  and  in  good  spirits. '  The  custom  of  not  using  sledges  and  dogs 
for  five  days  after  such-  an  event,  which. is  certainly  considered  decent 

3  H 
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^^  and  {Mpoper,  is  not  always  atriedy  adtanded  ta ;  for  sevelrat  iran^  iMtl  to  tb^ 
xt^^mj  fiBhery  the  day  foIlowiDfl^  Ootoo^mdiL's  death*  and  one  or  two  teaie  tA  the 
dbips  within  three  daya.  Soaie  tndindual0»  notwithBtaading  the  aerioos 
incmivenieDce  of  this  jNractice,  adhered  to  it  more  acnqHilaiiBly,  and  Toole- 
mak  could  by  no  means  be  pKYailed  on  to  part  with  a  dog  for  whiidi  I  had 
bargained,  till  the  five  days  wei;^  ecMnpieted.  When  however  there  are  no 
relatives  at  hand  to  observe  the  practice,  aa  in  the  ease  of  th«  unforfonate 
Kaga,  it  is  altogether  neglected  ;  so  that  ite  non-observaace  is  oidy  p^ifis 
considered  to  affect  the  dead,  without  having  Mtf  influence  ov^r  th^  living. 

Messrs.  Crozier  and  Ross,  havisig  qpent  one  or  two  days  in  accorapanyii^ 
some  of  the  Elsquimaux  on  their  fishing  exieursions,  found  that  the  sstme  4oe  of 
**  young"  and  weak  ice  as  before  still  apposed  an  insupeiaUf^bstadie  to  the 
catching  of  walruses.  Mr.  Ross  succeeded  in  killing  a  sin^e  doyekey, 
which  proved  extremely  curious  from  the  whiteness  of  ite  plumule.  It 
was  probably  on  account  of  the  present  unfavourabte  state  of  the  ice  for 
the  walnis*fishery,  that  several  other  families  removed,  before  the  end  of 
March,  to  Pingitlalit,  where  these  animals  wer^  equally  abundant,  and  more 
easily  procured  ;  for  the  E^uimaux  do  not  acknowledge  the.  truth  of  our 
English  proverb,  that ''  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast."  Previously  to  their 

Wed.  26.  departure,  several  of  them,  with  their  usual  cunning,  paid  two  or  three  ''  last 
visits"  to  the  ships  on  as  many  successave  ddys,  haying  found  by  experience 
that  some  extra  presents  were  made  them  on  such  occasions.  We  heard 
about  this  time  of  a  child  six  or  seven  years  of  age  havingrecently  been 
drowned,  by  accidentally  falling  into  a  hole  in  the  ice  made  for  soaking  their 
aeal«skins. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  March  we  were  glad  to  find  that  its  mean  tem- 
perature, being  —  19^.75,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of  January 
and  February,  appeared  to  constitute  a  mild  winter  for  this  latitude.  There 
were  besides,  some  other  circumstances  which  served  to  distin^ish  this 
winter  from  any  preceding  one  we  had  passed  in  the  ice.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hard  well-de- 

FiUl.  28.  fined  clouds,  a  feature  we  had  hitherto  considered  as  almost  unknown  in 
Ae  winter-sky  of  the  polar  regions.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  these  may 
have  in  part  owed  their  origin  to  a  large  extent  of  sea  keeping  open  to  the 
south-eastward  throughout  the  winter,  though  they  not  only  occurred  widi 
u  31.  the  wind  from  that  quarter,  but  also  with  the  colder  weather  usually  accom- 
panying north-westerly  breezes.    About  the  time  of  the  sun's  re-appearance. 
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and  for  *  week  or  two  after  it,  IJhese  dotads  were  not  more  a  subject  of  Jj!^ 
admiration  to  ns  on  account  of  their  noreUy,  than  from  the  glowing^  richness 
of  the  tintg  willi  which  they  were  adorned.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible 
for  natHre,  th  any  dimate,  to  produce  a  Ay  exhibiting  greater  splendour 
and  ricbneis  of  colouring  than  we  at  timfes  eiq)erieneed  in  the  course  of 
this  spring:  The  edgies  of  tlie  doods  near  the  sun  often  presented  a  fiery 
or  burnishfed  appearance,  while  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens  was  dtstin'- 
guished  l^  a  deep  purple  about  tiie  horizon,  gradually  softening  upwardti^ 
into  a  warm  yet  delicate  rose*colour  of  inconceiTable  beauty.  These  phe- 
nomena have  always  impressed  us  the  most  forcibly  about  the  time  of  Ae 
sun's  permanent  setting,  and  that  of  his  re«appearahce,  especially  the 
Istter,.  and  have  invariably  furnished  a  particular  subject  of  conversation 
to  xm  at  thoee  periods ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  to  be  attributed 
so  much  to  the  colouring  of  the  sky  exactly  at  the  times  alluded  to,  as  to 
our  habit  of  setting  on  every  enjoyment  a  value  proportioned  to  its  scarce^ 
ness  and  novelty.  Besides  the  colouring  of  the  clouds  just  mentioned,  I 
also  observed  five  or  six  times,  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  those  more  rare 
and^delieate  tints  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this  Narrative^ 
and  twice  in  that  of  the  preceding  voyage.  Thb  peculiarity,  in  which  I 
now  observed  no  difference  from  those  of  the  same  kind  before  described^ 
would  probably  have  been  oftener  seen  but  for  the  glare  of  the  sun  upon 
the  eyes  in  viewing  an  object  so  near  it.  Perhaps  it  has  also  been  seen  in 
other  oMmateis ;  here  it  is,  I  believe,  most  frequent  in  the  spring,  and  I  have 
never  noticed  it  after  the  summer  temperature  had  commenced. 

Shordy  after  the  sun's  re«appearance,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  about 
noon  that  a  part  of  the  low  shore  to  the  southward  of  the  ships  appeared^ 
by  the  eflfiEiet  of  refraction,  to  be  raised  and  separated,  forming  a  long  n«r* 
row  streak  of  a  dark  colour,  like  a  cloud,  sus[jended  a  few  minutes  above 
the  land,  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal. 

Parfa^m  and  imperfect  halos  very  t>ften  occurred  in  the  dpring,  their 
Migular  distance  from  the  sun  being  from  32^  to  23"^,  but  having  nothing* 
remarkable  either  in  form,  situation  or  colours,  to  need  a  separate  descrip* 
tion  on  each  occasion.  It  was  sometimes  observable  however,  that  though 
parhelia  appear  to  an  observer  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  to  be 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  eye,  they  are  found,  on  ascending  a 
little*  eminence,  to  be  produced  on  some  medium  comparatively  close,  per- 
haps only  from  one  to  two  miles  distant.     In  this  case  the  land  or  other 
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jyg' '  4iftimt  objects  may  be  se^n  oT«r  tbeiii,  Ibougb  ^iN^oe  if  9«ai!^A«m.  liHriys. 
^  a  mistinesd  to  ^hi«h  they  pethapa  owe  Ibavt  origw.     Ahbangb  :l»mev«r; 
the  winter  atmof^phere  of  these  regions  is  seklem  ir^  frt>m  nambeiless  tai-. 
nute  particles  of  snow,  which  are  ahnndantly  depesiled  upon  any*  thing 
left  in  the  open  air,  yet  it  was  not  obsenrable,  except .  in >  some   eases* 
of  saoWMiaft,  that   pafheliawese  moee  freqAeni  4>r  distinct  when  this 
deposit  was  the  greatest,  than  wlien  the  atmdsphere  was-  QOtafMatrr^ly. 
Qlear,   though  in  the  latter  case  they  Are   always   to  af^ieanuseef  most- 
distant.    Parhelia  occur  most  frequently,  and  eishibit  the  greatest  4nten« 
sity  of  light,  at  low  altitudes  of  the  sun.    This  is  often  jiarticulariy  "oEk 
servable  in  the  short  days,  when  these  phenomena  assume  a.  very  brilliant 
appearance  soon  after  sunrise,  decrease  in  splendour  towards  noon,  and 
resume  their  brightness  as  the  sun  descends  towards  Ae  horizon :;  con- 
tinuing however  distinctly    visible  the  whole  .time,  and  being  aometimes 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  perfect   halo  undergoing  coiTeqK>nding 
^pu'iations. 

Another  peculiarity  observed  in  this  winter  was  the  rare  occurrence-  of. 
the  Aurom  Borealis,  and  the  extraordinary  poorness  of  its  display  when- 
ever it  did  make  its  appearance.    It  was  almost  invariaUy  seen  to  fte 
southward,  between  an  E.S.E.  and  a  W.S.W.  bearing,  generally  low,  the 
stationary  patches  of  it  having  a  tendency  to  form  an  irregular  arch,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  coruscations  shooting  towards  the  zenith.    When 
m,ore  di|R}i;ed  it .  9tiU.  kept,  in  general,  .on  the  som^ern  side  of  the  sonitb^^ 
but  never  exhibited  any  of  those  rapid  and  comjdicated  movements  observed « 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter,  nor  indeed  any  feature  that  renders 
it  neceissary  to  attempt  a  particular  description.    The  electrometer  was  fre- 
quently tried  by  Mr.  Fisher,..at  times  when  the.  state  of.the  atmoqriiere 
appeared  the  most  favourable,  but  always  without  any  sensible  effect  being' 
produced  on  the  gold  leaf. 

The  diflference  in  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night  began  io  he 
sensible  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March,  and  the  daily  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer increased  considerably  from  that  time.  The  increase  in  the  average 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  however,  is  extremely  slow  in  these  regions, 
long  after  the. sun  has  attained  a  considerable  meridian  altitude ;  but  this  is  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  the  days 
seem  to  lengthen  when  once  the  sun  has  re-appeared.  There,  is  indeed  no 
change  which  continues  to  excite  so  much  surjnrise  as  that  from  almost  con^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

R 

VARIOUS  JOURNEYS  TO   TH]E   ESQUIMAUX    STATIONS ILLNESS    AND    DECEASE   OF   MR. 

ALEXANDER  ELDER — PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  HECLA's  RETURN  TO  ENGLANDr— 
REMARKABLE  HALOS,  J^C. SHOOTING  PARTIES  STATIONED  AT  ARLAGNUK— JOUR- 
NEYS •»    QUILLIA^   CREEKy— ARRIVAL    OP    ESQUIMAUX   FROM    THE    NORTHWARD-— 

'      ACCOUNT   OP'  A    JOURNEY    TO    THE    WESTWARD    FOR    THE    PURPOSE   OP   REACHING 

THE     POLAR     SEA ^THE     ESQUIMAUX    REPORT    TWO    FISHING-SHIPS    HAVING    BEEN 

WRECKED — ^A     JOURNEY     PERFORMED     TO     COCKBimN       ISLAND DISCOVERY       OP 

MURRAY  MAXWELL  n^LET. 

Whatever  hopes  of  an  unusually  mild  winter  might  have  been  excited  by    '^^3- 
the  mean  temperature  of  some  of  the  preceding  months,  the  compaiative  Jrr^ 
view  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table,  for  a  longer  period  of  each  winter  that  ^^*"  ' 
we  had  passed  in  these  regions,  did  not  seem  to  hold  out  at  present  a  pro^ 

spect  of  any  thing  extraordinary.      It  could  indeed  have  been  scarcely  anti- 

♦ 

cipated  that  our  journals  would  have  registered  so  progressive  a  decrease  of 
mean  temperature,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  our'  latitude  as  that  here 
given ;  and  this  circumstance  -may  perhaps  be  considered  as  intimating  that 
though  in  small  intervals  of  timet  such  as  particular .  and  coo^espcmding 
months,  considerable  differences  may  occur  in  this  respect,  yet  that  in  loager 
periods  the  averages  will  be  found  to  coincide  more  nearly : — that  •batore,  in 
short,  though  ever  varying  in  detail,  .still  preserves  her  general  uniformity ; 
and  that  when  any  considerable  deviation  from  her  tisual  course  has  taken 
place  on  one  side,  she  struggles  to  maintain  the  balance  by  some  extjraordi- 
nary  compensation  on  the  other. 

On  the  1st  of  April  Captain  Lyon  went  out  on  'his  sledge  to  the  distant 
station  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  he  found  to  be  situated  eight  or  nine  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Tern  Island,  and  consisting  off  five  snow-huts  "built  upon 
the  ice ;  the  people,  who  were  twenty-eight  in  number,  living  almost  indepen 
dently  of  the  open  water,  by  catching  the  ndlUJc  in  its  hole  in  the  manner 
already  described.    They  were  at  this  time  abundantly  furnished  with  food^ 
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^^^?-   and  were  chiefly  clad  in  seal-skin  dresses.    Among  then^,  were  two  young 

s^^^  men  who  were  invalids,  one  of  whom  was  slowly  recovering  from  an  iUness 
occasioned  by  excessive  eating,  and  the  other  had  just  fallen  sick  from  the 
same  cause,  but  was  relieved  by  bleeding. 

Wed.  2.     Captain  Lyon  returning  to  the  ships  on  the  2d,  and  old  Nannow  with  a 

party  of  other  Esquimaux  arriving  from  Pipgitkalik  at  the  same  time,  I 

lodged  the  latter  in  my  cabin,  a;nd  on  the  following  day  accompanied  them 

on  their  return  home  ;  one  or  two  other  families  also  setting  off  from  Jg&olik 

to  join  their  companions,  to  the  southward.     I  found  the  JSsquimaux  situated 

'about  twenty-three  miles  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  shij[Ki ;  the 

lluts  being  built  upon  the  ice  in  immediate  contact  with  the  beach,  and  the 

'^open  water,  in  which  they  killed  walruses  for  their  subsistence,  being  distant 

Trom  them  about  three  miles.    The  quantity  of  meat  in  the  huts  at  this  time 

was  so  great,  that  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  it  more  al^undant,  even 

id  the  summer ;  and  two  more  walruses  were  killed  during  my  stay  there. 

Nannow  and  all  his  household  behaved  to  us  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and 

genuine  hospitality  which  nothing  could  surpass.     Indeed  the  old  man 

seemed  to  be  only  apprehensive  that  he  could  npt '  do  enough  for  me,  and 

^dgetted  about  the  whole  evening  in  preparing  my  bed  and  repairing  my  dogs* 

h^ess;  While  his  wife  was  mending  my  boots.     Every  now  and  then  this 

worthy  creature  kept  calling' his  own  ''igloo"  bad,  and  mine  good;  and 

in  thci  motiiing  he  offered  me,  I  believe,  in  turn,  every  article  belonging  to 

liiih  in  return  for  the  presents  which  I  had  made  him. 

Frid.  4.  'In  iretuming  on  board  on  the  4th  we  got  out  of  the  road,  which  was  nearly 
feovered  with  a  heavy  snow  drift  that  was  flying  at  the.  time.  We.  wer^ 
therefore  obliged  to  trust  entirely'  to  the  instinct  of  the  dogs ;  and  these 
tagacious  creatures  landed  us  close  to  the  bone-huts  at  Igloolik,  after  tra* 
telling  for  more  than  three  hours  without  seeing,  a  single  object  at  a  greater 
digtahce  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  around  us, 

-  About  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  April,  the  Esquimaux  were  in  the  habit 
of  i^ming  upthe.inlet/to  the  southward  of  the  ships,  to  lull  the  ncitiek  or 
small  seal  which  brings  forth  its  young  at  this  season,,  ahlj  probably  retires 
into  sheltered  places  for  thkt  purpose*.     Besides  the  o)d  seals  which  were 

*,  ^^  The  $iet$ek  is  the  only  species  of  seal  which  xetnains  ih  Ihe  winter  uiider  the  i6e.  lliey 
ibnn  in  it  large  cayems,  in  which  they  bring  forth  their,  youpg^  two  at  a  tim^  in-Mardbu 
More  than  one  cavern  belongs  to  one  seal,  that  he  ma,y  if  (Jisturbed  in  the  ^rs^,  take  ^h^sker  in 
the  second.  No  other  ^eal  is  caught  in  winter  by  the  Esquimaux^  (in  Labrador.^/^uriMtil 
rf'h  VhycLge  to  Vhgava' Buy  by  the  Missiafianes  of  tke  Unitas  Fratrurhy  p.  06. 
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^ken  in  the  manner  before  explained,  the  Bsqufmoux  also  caught  a  great  ^^^^ 
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iwmber  of  young  ones  by  fastenmg*  a  hook  to  the  end  of  a  sftaff,  and  hook- 
ing them  up  from  the  seal-hole  after  the  mother  had  been  killed.  Our  Iarg<& 
fish-hooks  were  useful  to  them  for  this  purpose,  and  the  beautiful  silvery  skins 
of  these  young  animals  were  occasionally  brought  to  the  ships  as  -  articles  of 
barter:  those  of  the  foetus  of  the  neitiek  are  more  yellow  than  the  others, 
and  indeed  both  in  colour  and  texture  very  much  resemble  raw  silk. 

We  eoukl  at  this  season  just  make  out  that  a  stone  was  here  and  there  Tues.  8. 
more  perceptible  on  shore  than  during  the  winter,  owing  to  the  tops  of  thenl 
being  uncovered  by  the  sun's  rays ;  but  this  was  the  only  change  that  could 
be  observed*  We  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice. about  this  time  that  a 
copious  deposit  of  snow-crystals,  of  a  large  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  arbo'- 
toscent  form,  took  place  every  night,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere fell  some  degrees  below  that  of  the  day^  just  as  the  dew  falls  in  tem^ 
perate  climates.  On  the  Idth  a  grouse  was  observed  upon  the  rubbish-heap  Sun.  13. 
alongside  the  Hecla. 

'  It  is  now  once  more  my  painful  duty  to  record' an  afflicting  visitation  of  Pro-  Tues.  15. 
vidence  which  took  place  among  us  on  the  morning  of  the  Idth,  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Elder,  Greenland  mate  of  the  Heda.  He  had  complained; 
on  several  different  occasions  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  preceding  winter, 
of  pulmonary  affections,  to  which  perhaps  a  full  habit  of  body  may  in  some 
degree  have  contributed.  His  diiiease  was  now,  however,  a  confirmed  dropsy^ 
which  having  attacked  the  region  of  the  heart,  rapidly  terminated  his  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Elder  had  served  in  the  three  successive  Expeditions  employed 
for  the  discovery  of  a  North-West  Passage,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  good 
conduct,  had  been  raised  from  the  situation  of  leading-man  to  that  of  mate, 
in  which  last  capacity  he  served  both  in  the  Griper  and  the  Hecla.  He  died 
inuch  regretted  by  many  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  had  known  him 
Several  years,  and  by  none  more  deeply  than. by  myself.  Most  sincerely 
indeed  do  I  lament  the  occasion  which  demands  from  me  this  tribute,  due 
to  the  memory  of  an  active  and  valuable  seaman,  as  well  as  an  honest  and 
upright  man.  His  remains  were  committed  to  the  ground  near  the  Observa- 
tory, with  all  the  solemnity  that  the  occasion  demanded,  and  a  tomb  ofThur.  17. 
stones,  with  a  handsome  tomb-stone,  raised  over  the  grave. 
'  The  first  ducks  noticed  by  the  Eisquimaux  were  mentioixed  to  us  on  the 
l&th,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  immense  flocks  appeared,  all  of  the  king^r 
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1823.    ^u^i^  species,  about  Uie  opea  water  near  the  inavgia  of  th^  iee ;  b«t  our  <fii- 

\^^  tance  from  this  was  so  great  tliat  we  never  saw  «iy  of  tb^em,  and  tb«  weath^ 

was  yet  too  cold  to  station  a  shooting  party  in  that  neigiiboufbood^.    Dove- 

kies  were  now  also  numerous^  and  a  gull  or  two  of  the  sUvery  species  ha4 

m 

been  seen. 

Sun.  20.  On  the  20tb  after  divine  service,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  Ci^itidn  Lyoo 
and  his  people  being  on  board  the  Fury,  to  communieate  tO  the  astemUed 
officers  and  ship's  companies  my  intentions  respecting  the  f«ture  movements 
of  the  Expedition ;  at  the  same  tkne  requesting  Captain  Lyon  to  furnish  me 
with  a  list  of  any  of  the  Hecla's  men  that  might  volunteer  to  remain  out,  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  fill  up,  or  perhaps  even  to  increase  the  complement 
of  the  Fury. 

Our  preparations  were  therefore  immediatdiy  commenced,  a  twelve  taonihs! 
provision  and  other  stores  being  received  by  the  Fury,  and  various  necessary 
exchanges  made  in  anchors,  cables,  and  boats ;  and  in  Uie  course  of  a  single 
fortnight  the  whole  of  these  were  transported  from  ship  to  ship  withottt  any 
exposure  or  labour  to  the  men  outside  their  respective  ships,  our  ia.valudt>le 
dogs  having  performed  it  for  us  with  astonishing  ease  and  expedition.  It 
was  a  curious  sight  to  watch  these  useful  animals  walking  off  with  a  bower- 
anchor,  a  boat,  or  a  topmast  without  any  difficulty ;  and  it  may  ^ve  some 
idea  of  what  they  are  able  to  perform  to  state,  that  nine  dogs  of  CiaptaiD 
Lyon's  dragged  sixteen  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  a  distance  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  nine  minutes,  and  that  they  worked  in  a  similar 
way  between  the  ships  lor  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.  The  road  was, 
however,  very  good  at  this  time,  and  the  dogs  the  best  thiit  coukt  be  pro- 
cured. 

Mod.  21.  On  the  21st  Koo-eet-see-arioo,  who  had  for  a  fortnight  paBt  lMein.fn  a  sad 
fidget  about  going  away,  and  who  had  now  no  eo^iplaint  but  d«bidity,  at 
length  took  his  departure.  He  wa3  fortunate  in  leaving  us  at  a  time  of  tbo 
year  when  exposure  to  the  air  was  of  comparatively  little  impoftiCiee,  and  he 
subsequently  recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to  resume  all  hi»  oeeujpations^ 
I  regret  to  add  that  the  case  was  different  with  our  late  pqitient  Injiooksioot 
who,  having  suffered  a  relapse  when  at  a  distance  from  us,  died  about  this 
time,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed  by  the  other  Esquimaux.,  t^  widow, 
Amlo-tooinyak,  was  well  taken  care  of,  living  in  old  Nannow's  hut  fi^r  some 
time,  and  shortly  after  becoming  the  second  wife  of  OotQogual|,one  of  bis  sons. 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  for  some  time  she  was  nearly  common  to  every    1823. 
body,  and  it  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made  on  board  ^^^i  > 
the  ships,  that  she  became  the  acknowledged  wife  of  Ootooguak. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  thermometer  being  at  +6°,  some  halos  Thur.  24. 
and  parhelia  appeared  about  the  sun,  which  the  annexed  figure  will  best 
describe.    This  was  the  only  phenomenon  of  the  kind  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  that  occurred  during  the  spring. 
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Sf  the  sun,  eight  to  ten  degrees  abore  the  horizon. 

a,  e,  A  horizontal  eircle  of  white  light,  passing  through  the  sun  and  parhelia ;  upon  this  oppea  red 
at  times  a  large  white  spot,  exactly  opposite  to  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

/,  g,  Parhdia  situated  upon  the  inner  hab/,  t,  g^  of  which  the  radius  was  22^  SO'. 

A,  t,  /,  Part  of  an  inrerted  circle,  touching  the  upper  part  of  the  halo/,  t,  g,  and  sometimes  assumins 
the  form  of  a  bow* 

bj  c,  df  An  outer  halq,  much  more  brightly  tinged  with  the  prismatic  colours  than  the  inner  one ; 
its  radius  48^. 

The  wind  settling  to  the  southward  for  a  few  days  near  the  end  of  April, 
brought  an  increased  and,  to  us,  a  comfortable  degree  of  warmth  ;  and  it  was  "*^'  ' 
considered  an  event  of  some  interest,  that  the  snow  which  fell  on  the  29 tU 
dissolved  as  it  lay  on  our  decks,  being  the  first  time  that  it  had  done  so  this 
season.  We  now  also  ventured  to  take  off  some  of  the  hatches  for  ail  hour  or 
two  in  the  day,  and  to  admit  some  fresh  air,  a  luxury  which  we  had  not  known 
for  six  months.  The  Esquimaux  about  this  time  began  to  separate  more  than 
before,  according  to  their  usual  custom  in  the  spring ;  some  of  them,  arid 
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^^^?'  especially  our  Winter  Island  aequaintaace,  settiag  off  to  the  litde  islapda 
v^^Y^  called  Ooglit  and  those  in  pur  neighbourhood  removing  to  the  north-east 
end  of  Igloplik,  to  a  peninsula  called  Keu/tik'tarruok^^  to  which  the  open 
water  was  somewhat  nearer.  These  people  now  became  so  much  incom- 
moded by  the  melting  of  their  snow  huts,  that  they  were  obliged  to  substitute 
akins  as  the  roofs,  retaining  however  the  sides  and  part  of  the  passages  of 
the  original  habitations.  These  demi-tents  were  miserable  enough  while 
in  this  state,  some  of  the  snow  continually  falling  in,  and  the  floor  being 
constantly  wet  by  its  thawing. 
May.  On  the  2d  of  May  several  of  our  gentlemen  accompanied  the  Esquimaux  to 
the  open  water,  to  endeavour  to  procure  some  ducks,  large  flocks  of  which 
were  flying  about  there ;  but  a  quantity  of  "  young"  ice  prevented  their 
approaching  them.  In  walking  out  with  the  wind  blowing  against  them  from 
the  sea  to  the  eastward,  they  found  their  faces  covered  with  salt,  the  ther- 
mometer being  from  +11®  to  +  IT  during  the  day. 

Thur.  8.  Accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  produced  by 
warmth  when  it  does  begin  to  operate  in  these  climates,  we  still  could  not 
help  being  surprised  at  the  alteration  which  a  few  days  of  temperate  weather 
in  the  beginning  of  May  effected  in  the  appearance  of  the  land,  many  of  the 
ridges  being  almost  entirely  clear  of  snow,  and  every  hour  discovering  some 
fresh  spots  of  dark  ground.  The  deception  occasioned  by  one  unvaried  an4 
extensive  surface  of  white  was  now  also  once  more  perceptible,  principally 
in  making  the  neighbouring  lands  appear  much  nearer  than  before^  and 
discovering  the  hills  and  valleys ;  whereas  in  the  winter  all  was  blended  to^ 
gether,  so  as  to  give  no  idea  of  the  true  distance  of  the  land  or  of  its  various 
undulations.  Another  change  which  we  have  invariably  remarked  to  take 
place  in  the  sfjring,  was  now  daily  more  and  more  observable  ;  this  consisted 
in  the  distinctness  with  which  distant  lands  might  be  seen,  or  rather  m 
those  parts  of  the  coast  coming  in  sight  which  we  had  never  seen  during  the 
winter.  It  is  most  certain  indeed  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  superior  transparency  of  the  winter  atmosphere  in  these  regions, 
there  is  none  less  clear  for  viewing  either  celestial  or  terrestrial  objects, 
which  fact  will  I  believe  become  apparent  to  any  person  putting  it  fairly 

Sat.  10.  to  the  test.  At  eleven  P.M.  we  had  a  thick  fog,  which  lasted  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  another  for  a  short  time  on  the  lOth.  Upon  the  spots 
that  were  bare  of  snow  on  shore  we  now  observed  numerous  caterpillars,  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  found  in  equal  abundance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
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^^^'   year  at  Winter  Island.    The  late  mild  weather  haying  become  an  inconre- 
nience  to  Mr.  Fisher  at  the  Observatory,  owing  to  the  thatv  that  was  going 


on  around  it,  we  now  pitched  a  tent  for  the  receptiom  of  the  instruments, 
and  Mr.  Fisher's  clock  was  soon  after  set  up  in  it. 

Mon.  12.  Among  other  useful  purposes  to  which  our  dogs  were  put,  they  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  trying,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  had  -before  been  done 
at  Winter  Island,  the  experiment  of  laying  sand  upon  the  ice  in  order  to  assist 
its  dissolution.  The  sledge  was  tiierefore  employed  daily  for  a  fortnight  in 
bringing  sand  from  the  shore,  and  lightly  covering  the  ice  with  it  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  open  sea.  The  space  thus  covered  was  twenty-four  foet  in 
width,  a  narrow  line  having  been  before  found  to  cover  itself  very  frequendy 
with  drift,  and  the  extent  accomplished  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  The 
effect  produced  by  this  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Wed.  14.  Towards  the  middle  of  May,  ten  individuals  of  the  Esquimaux  who  were  ^ 
strangers  to  us,  consisting  of  three  men,  four  women,  and  three  children, 
arrived  from  Peelig,  a  station  represented  by  them  to  be  from  six  to  ten  days' 
journey  from  Igloolik,  but  of  whose  situation  we  could  never  obtain  any 
very  satisfactory  information.  A  man  named  Toolooak,  being  the  fourth  in- 
dividual of  our  acquaintance  distinguished  by  that  favourite  appellation, 
oame  to  the  ships  on  the  14th,  accompanied  as  usual  by  some  of  the 
others  to  introduce  him.  It  appeared  from  what  these  people  said,  that  the 
Esquimaux  at  Peelig  had  received  no  intimation  of  our  being  here ;  so  that 
none  of  the  others  had  gone  that  way  since  our  arrival :  we  gained  no  in- 
formation of  interest  from  the  newly-arrived  party.  The  parts  of  the  land 
which  had  been  uncovered  were  now  once  more  hidden  from  us  by  a  fresh 
coat  of  snow,  and  indeed  the  whole  prospect  had  resumed,  in  every  respect, 
its  winter  appearance. 

Mod.  19.  Some  of  our  gentlemen,  on  going  out  on  the  19th  to  Arlagnuk,  where  a 
part  of  the  Esquimaux  still  remained,  found  that  that  the  open  water  had 
now  approached  the  shore  there  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  that 
the  ducks  were  more  numerous  than  before.  They  succeeded  in  killing 
some  of  these,  and  Ooyarraseo,  who  proved  a  most  active,  intelligent,  and 
obliging  young  man,  immediately  carried  down  his  canoe  to  try  to  pick  them 
up,  but  without  success,  the  swell  being  so  considerable  at  the  margin  of  the 
ice  that,  though  he  managed  to  launch  her,  he  could  not  steady  her  suffi- 
ciently to  get  into  the  hole.  He  explained  at  the  same  time,  .that  in  such 
cases,  and  when  very  desirous  of  getting  out,  they  sometimes  lash  two 
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canoes  together,  to  give  the  requisite  stability.     Some  long-tailed  ducks    ^^^3. 
were  noticed  by  the  Esquimaux  on  the  21st,  at  which  time  some  silvery  gulls  v-#4^ 
were  more  frequently  seen  than  before,  but  they  were  not  numerous.    On  the  ^^^*  ^^' 
22d  the  Esquimaux  observed,  for  the  first  time  this  season,  the  tracks  of  two  Thur.22. 
deer ;  and  the  snow-buntings,  which  are  usually  some  of  the  earliest  visitants 
to  these  reigions  in  the  spring,  began  now  to  appear  in  flocks ;  but  it  was 
seldom  that  a  stray  bird  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ships. 

On  the  26th,  Captain  Lyon  went  out  on  his  sledge  to  Arlagnuk,  and  sue-  Mon.  26. 
ceeded  in  killing  fourteen  pair  of  king-ducks,  a  part  of  which  only  the 
Esquimaux,  who  picked  them  up  in  their  canoes,  thought  proper  to  return, 
secreting  the  rest  for  their  own  use.  Finding  that  nothing  but  a  boat  was 
wanting  to  ensure  us  a  supply  of  ducks  from  time  to  time,  we  now  sent  a 
party  with  an  officer,  and  our  small  boats  from  each  ship,  these  being  carried 
on  sledges  to  Arlagnuk,  where  our  shooting-parties  were  established  close  to 
the  open  water,  which  extended  from  thence  to  the  south-eastward,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach. 

Favourable  as  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  May  had  appeared  with    Jane. 
respect  to  temperature,  its  dose  was  by  no  meajos  equally  promising,  and  on  ^^^'  ^' 
the  1st  of  June,  at  two  A.M.,  the  thermometer  stood  at  +8^.     This  unusually 
low  temperature,  much  exceeding  in  severity  any  thing  we  had  experienced 
at  Melville  Island  at  the  same  season,  rendered  it  necessary  to  defer  for  a 
time  a  journey  which  it  was  proposed  that  Captain  Lyon  should  undertake, 
across  the  land  to  the  westward  at  the  head  of  Quilliam  Creek,  and  thence, 
by  means  of  the  ice,  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  the  direction  to- 
wards Akkoolee.     The  object  of  this  journey,  Uke  that  of  most  of  the  others 
which  had  been  performed  in  various  directions,  was  to  acquire  all  the  infor- 
mation within  our  reach,  of  those  parts  of  the  continental  coast  to  which  the 
ships  were  denied  access ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  at  the  coming  season  some 
judgment  might  be  formed  of  the  probable. state  of  the  ice  along  that  shore 
in  the  summer,  by  which  the  future  movements  of  the  Fury  might  be  influ- 
enced.    Captain  Lyon  was  to  be  accompanied  by  two  men,  and  a  complete 
supply  of  every  kind  for  a  month's  travelling  was  to  be  drawn  on  a  sledge 
by  ten  excellent  dogs,  which  he  had  taken  great  pains  tp  procure  and 
train  for  such  occasions.     As  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  beyond  any 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  Khemigy  to  which  I  had  sailed  in  the  autumn,  with 
lliat  seen  by  Captain  Lyon  on  his  journey  with  the  Esquimaux^  I  determined 
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to  accompany  the  travellers  on  my  sledge  as  far  as  the  head  of  Quilliam  ^^^3- 
Creek,  and  by  yictualling  them  thus  far  on  their  journey,  enable  them  to  v^rvv* 
gain  a  day  or  two's  resources  in  advance.  Another  object  which  I  had  in 
view  was  to  endeavour  to  find  a  lake  mentioned  by  Toolemak ;  who  iissured 
me  that  if  I  could  dig  holes  in  the  ice,  which  was  five  feet  thick,  plenty  of 
large  salmon  might  be  caught  with  hooks,  an  experiment  which  $eemed  at 
least  well  worth  the  trying. 

Our  first  shooting-parties,  being  relieved  on  the  5th,  brought  with  them  aThur.5. 
hundred  and  twenty  ducks  which,  as  well  as  all  other  game  that  might 
be  procured  this  season  except  venison,  I  directed  to  be  served  as  an 
extra  allowance  to  the  officers  and  men.  These  proved  the  more  acceptable 
in  consequence  of  our  usual  supply  of  the  hearts,  livers,  and  kidneys  of  the 
walrus  having  lately  failed  us,  the  Esquimaux  having  little  or  none  to  spare. 
So  accustomed  had  we  been,  indeed,  to  this  supply,  that  the  sudden  failure^ 
of  it  was  esteemed  a  greater  loss  than  we  could  have  supposed  possible  a 
twelvemonth  before. .  We  were  much  shocked  about  this  time  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  poor  Togolat,  at  a  station  somewhat  to  the  southward  of  Ooglit. 
About  six  weeks  before  this  she  had  been  unw^ell  at  Igloolik,  when  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, having  seen  and  prescribed  for  her,  recommended  that  she  should  be 
brought  to  the  ship.  I  proposed  this  to  Ewerat,  and  offered  to  send  my 
sledge  for  her  and  to  lodge  them  both  in  my  cabin,  to  all  which  he  seemed 
to  agree ;  but  with  a  degree  of  caprice  almost  unaccountable,  even  in  a 
savage,  set  off  the  very  next  morning  to  the  southward.  Here,  as  we  heard 
from  time  to  time,  she  continued  constantly  ailing ;  but  Eweriat  still  moved 
further  and  further  out  of  our  reach,  and  at  length  lost  his  wife  to  whom  he 
was  certainly  very  much  attached.  We  regretted  the  death  of  this  poor 
woman  extremely,  for  she  was  one  of  our  first  and  principal  acquaintance, 
and  we  knew  that  our  friend  Ewerat  would  sadly  feel  her  loss. 

On  the  7th,  the  weather  being  more  favourable  than  before,  Captain  Lyon  Sat  7. 
and  myself  set  out  to  the  westward  at  half-past  eleven  A.M.,  and  the  ice 
proving  level,  reached  Khemig  at  half-past  five ;  when  it  was  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  route  followed  by  Captain  Lyon  on  his  journey  with  Toolemali: 
was  precisely  that  which  I  had  supposed,  every  feature  of  the  land,  of  which 
the  fog  had  before  scarcely  allowed  him  a  glimpse,  being  now  easily  recog- 
nised and  ev.ery  difficulty  cleared  up.  Continuing  our  journey  among  the 
Coxe  Islands  till  seven  o'clock,  we  landed  upon  one  of  them,  and  were 
not  sorry  to  find  abundance  of  water  on  every  rock,  though  on  the  loose 

3  X 
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^^^^    soil  of  the  land  about  the  ships,  none  hmd  yet  aj^ared.     Proeeeding  at 
s^r^y^  eight  A.M.  on  the  8th »  we  soon  met  with  numerous  tradks  of  deer  upon  the 
Sun.  8.  ice,  which,  together  with  the  seals  that  lay  in  great  numbers  near  their 
holes,  expedited  our  jouniey  very  considerably,  die  dogs  frequently  setting 
off  at  full  gallop  on  sniffing  one  of  them.     Landing  at  the  head  of  Quilliam 
Creek  at  half-past  one,  we  took  up  an  advantageous  position  for  looking 
about  us,  in  order  to  determine  on  the  direction  of  Captain  Lyon's  route 
over  land,  which  all  the  Esquimaux  concurred  in  representing  as  a  laborious 
one.     The  land  is  here  almost  entirely  high,  a  range  of  lofty  hiUs  stretch* 
ing  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction  at  the  back  of  the  creek,  and 
intercepting  the  view  to  the  westward.     Much  of  this  rugged  land  had  now 
lost  its  snow,  and  the  only  route  that  seemed  practicable  for  a  sledge  jwas 
in  about  a  S.b.E.  direction  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  appeared  aft;er- 
wards  to  take  a  more  westerly  turn.     We  met  with  several  rein-deer  imme- 
diately on  our  landing ;  and  while  in  pursuit  of  them  Captain  Lyon  dis* 
covered  a  lake  two  or  three  miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  a 
short  distance  from  the  tents,  which  we  concluded  to  be  that  of  which  I  was 
in  search.     As  some  of  our  party  were  suffering  from  snow-blindness  and, 
what  is  scarcely  less  painful,  severe  inflammation  of  the  whole  &ce  oecah 
sioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  we  remained  here  for  the  rest  of  this  day  to 
make  our  final  arrangements. 
Mod.  9.       At  nine  A.M.  on  the  9th  we  struck  the  tents,  and  Captain  Lyon  set  off 
to  the  southward,   while  we  drove  over  to  the  lake,   which  is  one  mile 
N.N.W.  of  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  after  three  or  four  hours'  labour 
completed  a  hole  through  the  ice,  which  was  very  dark-coloured,  brittle, 
and  transparent  and,  as  Toolemak  had  said,  about  five  feet  thick.     The 
water  which  was  eleven  fathoms  deep  flowed  up  within  a  couple  of  inches 
of  the  surface,  over  which  lay  a  covering  of  snow  eighteen  inches  in  depth. 
In  confident  hope  of  now  obtaining  some  fish^  we  proceeded  exactly  ac- 
cording to  Toolemak's  instructions ;  but,  after  four-and-twenty  lu>ur8'  trial 
at  all  depths,  not  even  a  single  nibble  rewarded  our  labour ;  so  that  aftter 
obtaining  observations^  which  gave  the  latitude  of  the  head  of  the  creek 
69^  32^  20\  and  its  longitude  V  33'  14"  W.  of  the  Fury,  we  set  off  on  our 
return  down  the  creek  on  the  10th. 
Wed.  ih      Coasting  the  soutb  shore,  on  which     wished  to  obtain  observations  and 
angles  for  the  survey,  we  the  next  day  entered  a  small  bay  where  we  pitdied 
our  tent ;  our  whole  party  being  so  snow-blind  with  endeavouring  to  distin- 
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gaish  the  hwid  from  the  ice,  (so  entirely  were  both  covered  with  snow,)  that    ^^^• 
we  could  litiendly  no  longer  muster  one  eye  among  three  of  us  to  direct 


the  sledge.    I  found  a  handkerchief  tied  close,  but  not  too  tightly,  round 
die  eyes  for  a  whole  night,  to  be  a  more  effectual  remedy  for  this  dis- 
agreeable complaint  than  any  application  of  eye- water ;  and  my  companions, 
being  induced  to  try  the  same  experiment,  derived  equal  benefit  from  iU 
The  12th  proved  so  inclement  a  day,  with  hard  gales  from  the  N.W.  and  Thur.  12. 
N.E.,  and  continued  snow  and  drift,  that  no  observations  could  be  obtained, 
and  we  were  glad  to  keep  within  the  shelter  of  the  tent.     On  the  following 
day,  after  waiting  for  observations,  which  gave  the  bt,  69^  18'  33",  and  the  Frid.  13. 
long.  31'  36"  W.  of  the  Fury,  we  set  off  for  Arlagnuk,  where  I  wished  to 
visit  our  shooting  parties.     A  bay  on  the  south  shore,  subsequently  named 
after  Mr.  Mogo,  of  the  Hecla,  was  reserved  for  future  examination,  it  being 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  coast  line  fill  the  snow  was  more  cleared  from 
tiie  land ;  this  was  in  fact  much  less  the  case  at  this  period  than  it  had  been 
during  the  second  week  in  May.     Reaching  Arlagnuk  towards  evening,  we 
found  that  our  parties  had  each  thirty  or  forty  ducks  ready  for  the  ships ; 
and  that  die  Esquimaux  had  lately  altogether  deserted  this  station,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  walruses,  and  had  removed  to  Ooglit,  where  these  animals 
were  said  to  be  abundant  at  this  season.    Leaving  our  people  on  the  morning 
of  <^  14th,  I  returned  on  board  soon  after  noon,  where  I  found  that  nothing  Sat.  U. 
worthy  of  particular  notice  had  occurred  during  my  absence.     The  latitude 
of  our  tents  at  Arlagnuk,  which  was  one  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  point 
more  properly  so  called,  was,  by  the  mean  of  several  observations  by  Mr. 
Ross,  69°  11'  33",  and  I  found  it,  by  chronometer,  23'  09"  East  of  the  Fury's 
winter  station.     This,  shore,  the  whole  way  along  the  south  coast  of  Hooper 
Inlet,  from  the  head  of  Quilliam  Creek,  is  composed  nearly  of  the  same  loose 
limestone  formation  as  that  of  Igloolik. 

The  golden  plovers  and  sand-pipers  now  appeared  occasionally  in  flocks, 
and  a  few  were  sometimes  brought  in  by  our  sportsmen.  Black  and  red* 
l&roated  divers  had  also  made  their  appearance  about  the  small  ponds  and 
lakes  at  Arlagnuk,  as  well  as  a  few  brent  and  bemacle  geese.  The  two 
latter  are  considered  by  the  Esquimaux,  though  certainly  erroneously,  as  the 
same  species,  of  which  they  take  the  bernacle  to  be  the  male  bird.  They  of 
course,  therefore,  call  both  by  one  name  (neer-lt^,)  from  which,  as  we  after* 
wards  learned,  the  island  of  Neerhnakto,  which  abounds  in  these  birds,  has 
received  its  appellation.     Some  silvery  guUs  and  king-ducks  began  occasion- 
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1823.  i^iiy  tQ  hover  about  the  ships,  being  attracted  by  the  pools  of  water  near 
them.     These  had  now  become  considerable,  in  consequence  ofrike 


other  substances  with  which,  immediately  in  their  neighbourhoodplR^lHie 
was  lightly  covered  in  many  places.  The  quickness  and  certainty  with 
which  this  process  goes  on  under  these  circumstances,  induced  me  on  this 
occasion  to  try  the  experiment  of  dispensing  with  the  usual  wet  and  lalia||^ 
operation  of  sawing  the  ice  round  the  Fury.  The  event  was  sucH  as  to'SS^r 
every  expectation,  not  the  smallest  injurious  strain  having  been  suffered 
by  the  ship's  bends,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  of  weight  and  stowage ; 
and  the  ship  gradually  liberated  herself  by  the  dissolution  of  the  ice  about 
the  beginning  of  July.  The  Hecla  being  surrounded  by  the  masses  squeezed 
up  to  a  great  thickness  in  the  preceding  autumn,  was  obliged  to  dig  a  trench 
and,  after  sawing  the  rest,  to  pull  out  the  blocks  as  usual ;  but  with  a  single 
winter's  formation  around  a  ship,  strengthened  as  ours  were,  I  believe  she 
may  safely  be  left  to  liberate  herself,  and  that  she  will  usually  be  free  in  time 
to  take  advantage  of  the  other  ice  breaking  up. 

Frid.  20.     On  the  SOth  three  or  four  other  Esquimaux,  strangers  to  us,  arrived  at 
Igloolik  from  the  northward,  and  we  found  from  two  young  men  who  visited 

Sat.  21.  us  on  the  following  day  that  they  came  from  Tod-noo-neky  a  place  undoubtedly 
situated  somewhere  on  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  or  about  some  of  the 
inlets  communicating  with  it,  as  they  had  there  seen  several  Kabloona  ships 
employed  in  killing  whales.  It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  various  accounts  of 
the  direction  and  distance  of  Toonoonek,  communicated  by  the  Esquimaux 
through  the  usual  medium  of  their  charts,  that  the  part  of  the  sea-coast  so 
named  lies  at  no  great  distance  from  Pond's  Bay,  in  lat.  72|°,  which  has  lately 
become  a  common  rendezvous  of  our  Davis'  Strait  fishermen.  X3f  ^^» 
we  had,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  received  intimation  from  thes^^pb 
from  time  to  time,  and  had  even^ome  reason  to  believe  that  our  visit  to  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  River  Clyde  in  1820  was  known  to  them  ;  but  wlwit  most 
excited  our  interest  at  this  time  was  the  sledge  brought  by  tlfe 
the  runners  being  composed  of  large  single  pieces  of  wood,  one 
painted  black  over  a  lead-coloured  priming,  and  the  cross-bars  consist- 
ing of  heading-pieces  of  oak-butts,  one  flat  board  with  a  hinge-mark  upon  it, 
the  upper  end  of  a  skid  or  small-boat's  davit,  and  others  that  had  evidently 
and  recently  been  procured  from  some  ship.  On  one  of  the  heading-pieces 
we  distinguished  the  letters  Brea — ,  shewing  that  the  c^k  had,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  whalers,  contained  bread  on  the  outward  passage.     The 
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nature  of  all  these  materials  led  us  to  suppose  that  it  must  have  been  pro-  l^^^- 
cured  from  some  vessel  wrecked  or  damaged  on  the  coast ;  and  this  suspicion  v.-v-^ 
was  on  the  following  day  confirmed  by  our  obtaining  information  that,  at  a 
place  called  Akkoodneuk,  a  single  day's  journey  beyond  Toonoonek,  two  ships 
like  ours  had  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  ice,  and  that  the  people  had 
gone  away  in  boats  equipped  for  the  purpose,  leaving  one  ship  on  her  beam 
ends  and  the  other  upright,  in  which  situation  the  vessels  were  supposed  still 
to  remain  ♦. 

We  observed  on  this  occasion,-  as  on  our  first  arrival  at  Igloolik,  that  the 
new  Esquimaux  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  others  to  interpret  to 
them  our  meaning,  which  circumstance,  as  it  still  appeared,  to  me,  was  to 
be  attributed  as  before  to  our  speaking  a  kind  of  broken  Esquimaux  that 
habit  had  rendered  familiar  to  our  old  acquaintance,  rather  than  to  any 
essential  difference  in  the  true  languages  of  the  two  people. 

Toolemak,  having  some  time  before  promised  to  accompany  me  to  the  Mon.  2X- 
fishing-place,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  together  with  his  sledge,  dogs,  and 
tent,  made  his  appearance  from  Ooglit  on  the  23d,  bringing  however  only 
the  old  lady  and  abundance  of  meat.  Having  lent  him  a  tent  and  two 
of  our  dogs,  and  hired  others  to  complete  his  establishment,  we  set  out 
together  at  five  A.M.  on  the  24th,  my  own  party  consisting  of  Mr.  Crozier  xues.  24. 
and  a  seaman  from  each  ship.  Arriving  at  Khemig  towards  noon,  we  found 
among  the  islands  that  the  ice  was  quite  covered  with  water,  owing  probably 
to  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  rocks.  The  weather  indeed  proved  in- 
tensely hot  this  day,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  the  ships  being  as  high  as 
51^,  and  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood  preventing  the  access  of  wind  from 
any  quarter.  The  travelling  being  good  beyond  this,  we  arrived  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  the  head  of  Quilliam  Creek  at  ten  P.M.,  where  we  pitched 
the  tents  for  the  Jiight.  In  this  day's  journey  ten  dogs  had  drawn  my  sledge 
a  distance  of  forty  statute  miles  since  the  morning,  the  weight  on  the  sledge 
being  about  twelve  hundred  pounds  and  half  of  the  road  very  indifferent. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  Esquimaux,  even  when  meat  is  most  abundant,  to 
feed  these  invaluable  animals  only  once  a  day,  and  that  in  the  evening, 
which  they  consider  to  agree  with  them  better  than  more  frequent  meals^; 
we  always  observed  the  same  practice  with  ours,  and  found  that  they  per- 
formed their  journeys  the  better  for  it. 

^  We  have  since  heard  that  these  ships  were  the  Dexterity  of  Leith  and  the  Aurora  of 
Hull,  which  were  wrecked  on  the  S8th  of  August  1821,  about  the  latitude  of  72^. 
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1823.       j^Q  g^)^  [ii^  the  course  of  the  day  a  few  deer,  numerous  king  and  long* 
tailed  ducka,  and  red-throated  divers ;  also  some  geese  then  new  to  us,  and 


which,  on  procuring  a  specimen  a  day  or  two  after,  proved  to  he  the  snow* 
goose  (anas  hyberborea).  These  last  are  fond  of  feeding  on  the  wet  grass 
and  moss  on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  streams  and  lakes  in  this  country. 
They  were  seen  at  Arlagnuk,  and  by  Captain  Lyon  on  his  journey,  about  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  period  of  their  arrival  in  this  latitude  seems  to  have 
been  very  well  marked. 
Wed.  25.  On  Ae  morning  of  the  2dth»  while  passing  close  to  a  point  of  land, 
Toolemak  suddenly  stopped  his  sledge,  and  he  and  his  wife  walked  to  the 
shore,  whither  I  immediately  followed  them.  The  old  woman,  preceding 
her  husband,  went  up  to  a  circle  of  stones,  of  which  there  were  two  or  three 
on  the  spot,  and  kneeling  down  within  it  cried  most  loudly  and  bitterly  for 
the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  while  Toolemak  also  shed  abundant  tears, 
but  without  any  loud  lamentation.  On  inquiring  presently  after,  I  found 
that  this  was  the  spot  on  which  their  tent  had  been  pitched  in  the  eummer, 
and  that  the  bed-place  on  which  the  old  woman  knelt  had  been  that  of  their 
adopted  son  Noogho,  whose  premature  death  we  had  all  so  much  regretted* 
The  grief  displayed  on  this  occasion  seemed  to  have  much  sincerity  in  it, 
and  there  was  something  extremely  touching  in  this  quiet  but  unaflfected 
tribute  of  sorrow  on  the  spot,  which  so  forcibly  reminded  them  of  the  object 
of  their  parental  aflfection*  I  have  much  gratification  in  adding  in  this  place 
another  circumstance  which,  though  trifling  in  itself,  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed as  doing  honour  to  these  people's  hearts.  They  had  always  shewn  par- 
ticular attachment  to  a  dog  they  had  sold  me,  and  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  a  young  man,  a  son  of  their  own,  whom  they  had  formerly  lost  In 
the  course  of  this  journey,  the  old  woman  would  constantly  call  the  dog 
''  Eerninga"  (son),  which  the  affectionate  animal  never  failed  to  repay  by 
jumping  up  and  licking  her  face  all  over,  whenever  his  trace  would  allow 
him ;  and  at  night,  after  Toolemak  had  fed  his  own  dogs,  he  frequently 
brought  to  our  tent  an  extra  piece  of  meat  expressly  for  AnnowtaHk^  to  whom 
these  poor  people  seemed  to  take  a  mournful  pleasure  in  now  transferring 
their  affection. 

Landing  close  to  the  head  of  the  inlet  on  the  south  shore,  we  proceeded 
with  difficulty  a  couple  of  miles  over  l^d  till  we  came  to  a  river,  the  limits 
of  which  the  warmth  of  the  weather  was  just  rendering  discernible,  and 
which  our  guides  informed  us  was  to  be  our  fishing-place.     It  was  interest- 
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ing  to  obsenre  that,  in  every  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  situation  of  a  place,  ^^^^- 
the  best  route,  or  the  most  advisable  method  of  overcoming  any  difficulty,  s.-v,a 
Toolemak  invariably  referred  to  his  wife ;  and  a  consultation  of  some  minutes 
was  held  by  these  two  before  they  would  determine  on  what  was  to  be  done, 
or  even  return  an  answer  to  our  questions  respecting  it.  Pitching  our  tents 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  went  upon  the  ice,  which  was  still  quite 
solid  except  close  to  the  shores,  and  soon  made  two  or  three  holes  for  a  hook 
and  line,  the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  middle  being  from  six  to  seven  feet 
The  Esquimaux  fish-hook  is  generally  composed  of  a  piece  of  ivory,  having  a 
hook  of  pointed  iron,  without  a  baib,  let  into  it.  The  ivory  they  consider  useful 
in  attracting  the  salmon,  but  they  also  bait  the  hook  with  a  piece  of  Uubber 
well  cleared  of  its  oil  by  chewing,  and  securely  tied  on  with  a  thread  of  sinew 
so  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hook.  A  small  piece  of  bone,  rein-deer's 
horn,  or  wood,  serves  as  a  rod,  and  with  this  they  keep  the  bait  constantly 
in  motion  up  and  down,  the  bait  beii^  from  one  to  three  feet  below  the 
lower  sur&ce  of  the  ice.  Previously  however  to  commencing  the  fishery, 
the  old  lady,  who  took  the  principal  part  in  this  employment,  muttered  some 
words,  to  me  altogether  incomprehensible,  over  the  hole,  to  which  Toolemak 
in  8  formal  manner,,  added  something  about  fish  and  Kabloonas;  and  the 
whole  of  this  preparatory  ceremony  seemed  intended  to  propitiate  the  spirit, 
to  whose  department  the  sidmon  particularly  belonged.  The  lady  (for  it 
seems  she  is  a  female)  did  not,  however,  appear  to  lend  a  very  favourable  ear 
to  our  wants  or  Toolemak's  rhetoric,  for  after  many  hours'  patient  trial  on  this 
and  the  following  day,  only  two  fish  were  seen  and  one  caught  to  repay  Thor.  26. 
our  labour. 

On  the  27th  Toolemak  and  his  wife  went  over  to  a  small  shallow  lake  Frid.  27. 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  they  caught  three  or  four  fish  of 
the  salmon  kind,  but  none  more  than  one  pound  in  weight.  He  then 
came  bach  to  the  tent,  and  made  a  small  spear  according  to  their  own 
fashion ;  but  with  this,  to  his  great  disappointment,  he  could  not  strike  a 
single  fish.  A  sort  of  j&A-gtg,  which  we  made  out  of  four  large  hooks  lashed 
back  to  back  at  the  end  of  a  light  stafl^,  succeeded  much  better,  the  bait 
being  played  in  the  usual  manner  to  attract  the  fi;^,  which  were  then  hooked 
up  with  great  ease  and  certainty  by  this  instrument.  In  this  manner  we 
soon  caught  a  dozen  of  the  same  kind  as  before,  and  the  rest  of  our  party 
had  in  the  mean  time  killed  a  deer. 

Toolemak  began  now  to  be  extremely  impatient  to  return  home,  his  prin-  Sat.  2S. 
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1823.  0ipai  anxiety  arising,  I  believe,  from  a  childish  desire  to  know  what  I 
should  give  him  for  his  trouble  ;  and  when,  in  writing  a  note  to  Lieutenant 
Nias,  1  enumerated  the  articles  I  intended  to  present  to  him,  he  expressed 
more  delight  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  escape  him.  Among  these 
was  one  of  the  rifle-guns  supplied  as  presents,  together  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ammunition  to  last  him  one  summer,  after  which  the  gun  would 
probably  become  useless  itself  for  want  of  cleaning.  It  was  astonishing  to 
see  the  readiness  with  which  these  people  learned  to  fire  at  a  mark,  and 
the  tact  they  displayed  in  every  thing  relating  to  this  art.  Boys  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  would  fire  a  fowling-piece,  for  the  first  time,  with 
perfect  steadiness ;  and  the  men,  with  very  little  practice,  would  very  soon 
become  superior  marksmen*.  As,  however,  the  advantage  they  could  derive 
from  the  use  of  fire-arms  liiust  be  of  very  short  duration,  and  the  danger 
to  any  careless  individuals  very  considerable,  we  did  not  on  any  other  occa- 
sion consider  it  prudent  to  furnish  them  in  this  manner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  38th,  Toolooak  left  us  for  the  ships,  carrying  with 
him  our  venison  to  be  left  there,  and  having  first  explained  when  and  where 
the  Esquimaux  catch  the  fish  with  which  he  had  supplied  us  the  preceding 
-summer ;  for  it  now  appeared  that  they  were  not  found  in  great  abundance, 
JOT  of  that  magnitude,  in  the  river ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  a  very  small  stream 
about  two  miles  lower  down  the  creek  on  the  same  side.  Their  method  is, 
to  place  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  is  quite  narrow  and  seldom  or 
never  so  deep  as  a  man's  middle  though  running  with  great  force,  two  or 
three  separate  piles  of  stones,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  off 
the  force  of  the  stream  from  themselves,  and  of  narrowing  the  passage 
through  which  the  fish  have  to  pass  in  coming  up  from  the  sea  to  feed  ;  thus 
giving  the  people  an  opportunity  of  striking  them  with  their  spears,  and 
throwing  them  on  shore  without  much  difficulty.  We  at  first  supposed  that 
the  salmon  ascended  the  stream  into  lakes  above  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing ;  but  this  could  not  here  be  the  case,  as  the  water  became  much  too 
shallow  for  this  at  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  sea.     Our  fishermen 

♦  A  fine  lad,  of  about  axteen,  h&ng  one  day  out  in  a  boat  with  one  of  our  gentlemen  at 
Arlagnuk,  reminded  him,  with  a  serious  face,  that  he  had  laid  a  gun  down  full^ocked. 
There  happened  to  be  ho  charge  in  the  gun  at  the  time ;  but  this  was  a  proof  of  the  attenticm 
tlie  boy  had  paid  to  the  art  of  using  fire-arms,  as  well  as  an  instance  of  con^derate  and  manly 
caution,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  an  individual  of  that  age. 
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afiterwards  found  that  they  never  went  up  a  quarter  of  that  di&tauQe,  merely  j^^^* 
playing  about  the  entrance  to  pick  up  their  food,  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  a  very  sn^all  ifish  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  The 
latter  are  probably  therefore  brought  down  by  the  streams  at  this  season 
from  the  lakes  aboye»  and  occasion  the  salmon  to  resort  to  the  spots  in 
which,  it  seems,  they  are  annually  found  by  the  Esquimaux.  With  respect 
to  their  spawning,  it  doe^  not  appear  necessary  for  them  to  ascend  any 
streams  for  that  purpose,  if  abundance  of  fresh  water  be  all  that  is  requisite 
for  it;  as  the  water  of  the  creek  was  not  merely  drinkable,  but  perfectly 
fresh  almost  down  to  its  entrance. 

After  Todlemak's  departure  we  remained  two  or  three  days  longer,  but 
only  succeeded  in  killing  one  more  deer  and  three  or  four  dozen  fish  of  the 
same  kind  and  size  as  before.  The  whole  country  had  by  this  time  become 
almost  deluged  with  water,  innumerable  ponds  and  streams  appeauug  on 
every  side,  as  if  all  at  once  let  loose  by  magic;  so  rapid  had  been  the  change 
during  a  single  Week  of  fair  and  temperate  weather !  The  ice  on  the  deejp 
lakes  was  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness^  and  bade  fair  not  to  be  entirely 
dissolved  during  the  summer;  that  on  the  shallow  ones  was  already  very 
thin  and  rapidly  decaying: 

The  iriver  we  were  tiow  leaving,  and  whidi  I  named  after  my  companion 
Ma.  Cbozieb,  was  about  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth  abreast  of  our 
tents ;  but  this  part  afterwards  proved  only  a  small  branch  of  it,  the  main 
stream  coming  from  the  south-eastward  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  which 
Captain^  Lyon  was  endeavouring  to  pass ;  and  indeed^  as  we  had  every  reason 
subsequently  to  believe,  being  the  very  route  he  had  pursued,  though  it^as 
then  so  completely  covered  with  snow  in  most  parts  as  to  allow  the  ice  to  be 
distinguished  only  in  a  few  places.  The  rocks  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
principally  composed  of  a  reddish  granite,  but  gneiss  also  frequently  appeatrs 
among  them.  The  6ides  of  many  of  these  are  quite  precipitous,  in  which 
case  water,  either  in  a  stream  or  a  lake,  is  generally  found  at  their  base. 
There  is,  however,  between  the  hills  abundant  vegetation,  affording  excel- 
lent feeding  for  the  deer  which  were  at  this  time  very  scarce  here.  The 
lakes  and  ponds  are  the  resort  of  numerous  ducks  of  the  king  and  long- 
tailed  spedes;  and  a  few  red-throated  divers.  We  saw  also  some  brent  and 
snow-geese,  and  Mr.  Crozier  obtained  a  single  specimen  of  the  latter.  A 
bird  like  a  crane,  standitag  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  with  very  Id^g  legs, 

fairly  outran  our  piurty  ita  it  long  chase,  add  then  with  difficulty  rose  on  the 

a  L 
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1823.    wing.    We  supposed  this  te  have, been  the  ardea  carmHenm^  one  rf  which 
species  was  killed  by  Captain  Lyon  on  his  journey  back  to  the  ship^. 


July.  O^  ^^®  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  July  we  shifted  our  teats  otep  land  bbA 
Tnes.  I.  down  the  creek  as  far  as  .the  salmon  stream.  In  performing  this  short 
journey  over  bare  ground,  I  was  enabled  to  form  sonde  conception  of  the 
difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  by  Captain  Lyon  and  his  ^xnapmioiis ; 
for  even  with  our  light  load  the  dogs  could  scarcely  move  at  timte.  One  of 
the  strongest  of  eleven  fell  down  in  a  fit,  occasioned  by  over-esertioti ;  the 
)[K)or  animal  lay  on  his  side,  foaming  at  the  mouth  for  a  minute  or  two^  but 
soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  walk ;  and  being  taken  out  of  ttie 
sledge  was  quite  strong  again  the  next  day.  We  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
the  stream,  when  Toolemak's  account  was  very  satisfactorily  confirmed  by 
our  finding  on  the  ice  near  its  mouth  part  of  two  fine  salmon*  above  tiro 
feet  in  length,  that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  thfe  torrent,  and  a 
similar  one  was  seen  in  the  water.  Our  provisions  being  now  out,  we  pre- 
pared for  returning  to  ^e  ships  the  following  day ;  smd  I  determined  in  a 
9hort  time  to  send  out  Mr.  Crozier  with  a  larger  party,  well  clipped  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  procuring  us  both  fish  and  deer.  We  ther^ore 
left  our  tent»  spare  ammunition,  and  various  other  articles  that  woald  be 
required  here,  buried  under  a  heap  of  clones  near  the  stream,  and  on  the 
Wed.  2.  niomtng  of  the  2d,  set  out  for  the  ships.  The  change  which  one  week  had 
made  upon  the  ice  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive,  the  whole  surface  being 
now  chequered  with  large  and  deep  pools  of  water,  where  not  a  symptom  of 
thawing  had  before  appeared.  This  continued  the  whole  way  to  the  ships, 
^hich  we  reached  at  eight  P.M.,  finding  Captain  Lyon  and  his  pi^rty  returned, 
after  a  laborious  but  unsuccessfiil  endeavour  to  penetrate  over  land  to  tihe 
westward.  The  following  account  of  this  excursion  Was  aceotnpanied  by  a 
chart  illustrating  the  position  of  the  mountainous  land  and  the  daily  route 
of  ^e  party,  which  hiave  been  transferred  to  the  general  survey. 


June  9.  "  O^  ^^^  ^^  separating  from  Captain  Parry,  we  proceeded  in  a  S.S.B. 
direction  over  what  appeared  a  level  plain,  while  on  the  right  our  view  was 
bounded  by  rugged  motantains  of  granite.  As  we  advanced  Uie  weather 
gradually  thickened,  and  a  heavy  S.  W.  wind  accompanied  by  flmdl  snow  and 
drift,  hid  the  land  from  us,  so  that  we  could  strike  into  no  direct  course  for 
the  sledge.     At  noon  therefore,  having  Ravelled  three  hottrs^  we  tented  on 
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1823.    lY^Q  suQ^  to  wait  for  better  weather ;  thermometer  4(f  •     Towards  evening^ 
the  snow  ceased,  and  at  six  P.M.  we  again  moved  forward  over  a  pUdn  so 


flat  that  I  fancied  it  was  a  lake,  nntil  by  accidentally  breaking  thrdttgh  the 
deep  crust  of  snow  which  covered  it,  we  saw  moss  and  grass.  At  thirty 
minutes  after  eight  the  weather  again  thickened,  but  before  it  did  so  we* 
were  enabled  to  observe  that  the  low  land  ran  for  several  miles  in  a  southerly 
direction.  The  granite  mountains  at  this  part  assumed  a  more  rounded 
form  and  were  entirely  covered  with  snow.  Having  travelled  in  the  course 
of  this  day  above  eight  hours,  S:S.E.,  we  tented  for  the  night  on  the  snolir. 
A  heavy  gale  with  thick  snow  and  drift  continued  to  render  us  very  uncom- 
fortable at  a  temperature  of  25^ 

10.  "  This  severe  weather  continued  until  five  P.M.  on  the  10th,  when  the 
snow  ceased,  but  the  sky  was  so  cloudy,  and  the  view  so  limited  that  we 
remained  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  our  road.  Determining  however  to 
attempt  to  make  some  westing,  we  ascended  some  high  and  rounded  hills  in 
nearly  a  west  direction.  The  recently  fallen  snow  was  so  deep  &at  <lie  dogs 
were  buried  to  their  bellies,  and  even  our  snow-shoes  were  but  of  little  assist- 
ance to  us.  A  flock  of  seven  ducks  passed  us  flying  to  the  south-west.  After- 
two  bout's'  extreme  exertion  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  smooth  hilb,  and 
thence  saw  a  chain  of  mountains  lying  immediately  across  our  path  at  about 
three  miles*  distance. 

*•  Heavy  snow  and  calm  weather  obliged  us  to  tent  on  the  hills,  which,  on 
clearing  away  the  snow  for  a  sleeping-place,  we  found 't6  be  covered' wttii- 
shingle  limestone  on  a  bed  of  yellow  marl.     Thermometer,  at  ten  P.M.,  9(y. 

11-     Heavy  snow  all  night ;  and  on  the  11th  it  still  continued  to  fall  thickly  until- 
thirty  minutes  after  three  P.M.,  when  clearing  a  little^  I  detertnined  on 
attempting  to  pass  through  a  small  opening  in  the  mountains  about  W.S.W. 
of  us.     The  snow  which  had  now  fallen  with  but  little  intermission  for  two 
days  and  nights  was  so  deep,  that  we  proceeded  very  slowly  and  with  greats 
labour,  and  the  mountains  were  as  completely  covered  as  in  the  middle  of 
winter.     After  two  hours'  toil  in  ascending  a  steep  hill  we  arrived  on  what' 
we  (Conceived  was  good  table  lartd,  when  we  suddenly  found  ourselve^  on  thei 
brink  of  a  precipice,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  north  to  8.E. 
On  stopping  the  sledge  it  sank  so  deep  in  a  wreath  of  snow  that  all  our 
efforts  to  move  it  were  in  vain ;  'the  dogs  were  quite  overcome,  and  we  wer^ 
quite  at  a  stand.     We  therefore  unloaded  it  and  threw  away  about  one  hun« 
dred  weight  of  such  things  as  could  be  sparetd,  after  which  about  half  ail' 
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llour's  labour  extricated  -  it.    When  reloaded  it  overset  and  I  was  almost    ^^^^* 
tempted  to  abandon  it,  for  I  saw  how  impossible  it  was  for  even  an  unloaded 


man  to  dimb  the  snow-covered  and  steep  mountains  west  of  us.  I  howeve' 
resolved  at  last  on  returning  to  the  low  land,  and  by  tracking  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  look  out  for  the  first  opening  to  the  westward.  Seven  hours' 
travelling  over  the  plain  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  I  had 
observed  to  bear  about  S.E.,  and  here  we  tented. 

**  A  heavy  snow-gale  confined  us  to  the  tent  during  the  12th  and  13th,  and  12.&  13. 
a  .part  of  the  14th,  a  few  minutes'  sun  at  noon  on  the  13th,  (the  first  time  we 
had  seen  it  since  leaving  Captain  Parry,)  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  meridian  altitude,  and  on  the  r4th  by  sights  for  the  chronometer,  I 
obtained  the  longitude.     Lat.  69^  15'  6''  long.,  r  IV  30'  W.  of  Hecla. 

"  At  five  P.M.  on  the  14th,  we  proceeded  in  a  south-easterly  direction  14. 
along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills.  On  the  snow  which  was  very  soft  we 
saw  a  bear's  track,  and  on  a  patch  of  shingle  found  seversd  sea-shells. 
Five  hours'  travelling  t>rought  us  to  the  end  of  the  chain  of  hills,  and  from 
this  point  we  saw  the  ship  with  a  glass  about  N,E.,  twenty  miles.  I  had 
for  some  time  suspected  that  we  had  taken  the  wrong  route,  as  no  Es- 
quimaux could  have  passed  with  a  sledge  over  the  mountains  at  whose 
feet  we  had  been  travelling ;  I  had  however  better  hopes  at  this  place  by 
seeing  the  hills  become  lower  and  trend  to  the  south-westward,  which  an* 
swered  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Esquimaux  description  of  the  land  they 

• 

passed  over.  At  the  foot  of  this  point  lay  a  narrow  lake  of  about  three 
miles  in  length,  and  near  it  was  a  small  but  deep  craggy  ravine.  On  the 
shingle  ridges  we  saw  several  Esquimaux  circles,  and  a  golden  plover  passed 
us  on  the  wing.  Travelling  hence  about  three  miles  southerly  we  tented  on 
the  snow,  the  wind  being  at  N.W.,  and  the  night  extremely  cold. 

^*  The  morning  of  the  15th  was  thick  and  cold  and  the  N.W.  wind  was  i^^ 
unabated.  Soon  after  noon  we  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction  but  with- 
out having  any  fixed  object  to  guide  us.  In  this  manner.we  travelled  for  two 
hours,  when  the  weather  clearing  we  saw  the  hills  tumingto  the  southward, 
to  which  direction  we  altered  our  course  ;  and  having  gone  forward  for  two 
hours  more,  tented  on  the  snow  for  a  short  time  as  two  of  the  dogs  were  so 
fatigued  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  them  wer^  much 
distressed,  for  they  were  unaccustomed  to  land  travelling,  and  the  )depth 
of  the  snow  always  caused  the  sledge  to  hang  as  a  dead  weight.  At  nine 
P.M.,  having  rested,  we  proceeded  and  travelled  until  one  A.M.  on  the 
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1^23;    igth,  when  we  tented  oa  some  flat  rocks  on  whicli  we  procured  akHm^ww 

J  UDC 

urv^w  of  water,  which  luxury  we  had  hitherto  enjoyed  but  Bpacuigly.«    We  here, 
saw  one  small  plant  of  saxifrage  in  blossoQi. 

16.  ''  The  morning  of  the  16th  was  mild  and  fine,  but  towards  noon  wiiad 
and  sleet  came  strong  firom  the  westward :  as  our  snoW'^shoes  required'  lepaif  • 
and  our  feet  •  were  much  blistered,  I  took  advantage  of  our  being  on  a^ 
goo.d  dry  rock  to  refresh  ourselves  and  dpgs*  We  saw  a  fox^  two  plovMS,  • 
and  several  Ixuntiqgs.  Deer  tracks  were  numerous  and  recent,  bu^  th(3  bowl- 
ing and  fighting  of  our  wild  and  restless  dogs  quite  drove  the  ani^pMla  awi^  • 
from  us. 

''  In  the  evening  we  advanced  and,  following  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tains  on  our  right,  made  a  south-easterly  course  over  a  large  lake  of  abcmt 
ten  miles  in  length  by  from  one  to  four  in  breadth,  oq  the  shores  of  whieh 
in  some  plages  the  ice  was  pushed  up  in  high  traiisparent.  hummQ(d(s,  w^e 
saw  some  wolf  tracks,  and  a  few  plovers,  knots,  and  sandlings.  One  deer 
passed  at  a  distance.  At  this  place  there  was  not  an  eminence  in  any  direc- 
tion which  was  without  some  piles  of  stones  placed  by  the  Esquimiauc 
hunters.  Turning  the  hills  to  the  S.S.W.  we  passed  over  low  but  exceed* 
ingly  rocky  ground,  amongst  which  the  snow  was  continually  knee^deep, 
and  the  poor  dog^  were  so  exhausted  that  we  were  obliged  to  stop  on  i| 
little  rock  in.  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  mQuntains.  The  wliole  day  h^  been 
so  doudy.  and  thick  that  we  had  no  idea  of  what  kind  of  country  lay  beyond 
us.     The  snow  was  literally  covered  by  deer-tracks,  and  we  saw  three  of 

17.  these  animals  bii^t  the  dogs  frightened  them  from  us. 

''  A  fresh  easterly  wind  was  blowing  on  the  17tbu  which  was  very  eold. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  view  amoi^t  the  mountains,  I  walked  out»  acf^mpaaied 
by  one  of  the  men,  for  nine  hours,  and  we  gqt  about  eight  mil^s  sputh  of  the 
tent  to  the  top  of  the  highest  place  we  could  find.    From  hence  we  saw 
about  fifteen  miles «over  other  mountains  extending  £rom  north  to  south-eafiit, . 
while  on  the  left  the  appearance  of  low  land  was  unaltered.     On  our  return*. 
13,     we  killed  a  doe,  of  which  I  gave  the  better  half  as  a  refreshment  to  th^  dogs. 
At  half-past  two  P.M.  on  the  18th  we  started  south-east  about  eight  miles  over 
a  lake  to  a  low  point,  at  which  we  were  obliged  to  tent  for  the  night,  in  conse-- 
quenpe  of  a  heavy  ^now-storm  which  prevented  our  seeing  half  a  mile  in  aqy: 
direction.     While  tenting,  a  large  buck  walked  slowly  past  us,  wd  w^, 
kille^d  ;  of  this  animal  we  gave. two- thirds  to  the  dogs*    ^ 

*'  The  night  was  bleak  and  tempestuous,  and  we  found  on  the  moriung 
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df  the  19th  that  (he  snow  had  fallen  some  inches  in  depth,  and.  the  whole    ^^-^- 
ccmntrjr  round  us  was  covered.     Towards  noon  it  ceased  snowing,  but  the 


piercing  cold  gale  was  unabated  and  drift  flew  in  clouds.  Soon  aftei*  two  " 
P.M.  we  quitted  the  point  for  another,  which  still  bore  about  south-east,  ait 
which  we  arrived,  after  passing  over  a  very  flat  plain  or  lake  for  about  seven 
ttiles.  The  snow  was  hete  firmer  than:  we  had  found  it  Of  late,  and  the 
iKdUntmns  formed  .a  bight  of  about  four  miles  in  depth  on  our  right.  I^rom 
this  point  a  distant  part  of  the  range  bore  south,  and  promised  to  turn  to  the 
westward,  1KS  we  could  «ee  nothing  beyond  it ;  we  in  consequence  proceeded 
bi^iskly  for  iU  and  had  travelled  six  miles  or  half-way,  when  we  saw  it  take 
a  sweep  to  very  distant  hills,  south-east.  All  my  hopes  of  making  westing 
how  eeased,  and  I  was  aware  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  direction, 
which  certainly  was  not  the  route  crossed  by  the  natives  in  their  passage  to 
the  Western  Sea.  I  therefore  struck  from  off  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the 
high  land  about  three  miles  on  our  right,  where  we  tented,  and  I  determined 
on  waiting  till  the  gale  should  moderate,  when  I  could  retrace  my  steps  to 
QuiHiam  Creek,  and  from  thence  proceed,  if  the  season  would  permit,  in 
some  other  direction. 

"  The  north-east  gale  continued  during  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  yet  I  ^^- 
should  have  set  out  had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  pain  rt  caused  our  faces, 
and  its  influence  on  our  snow-shoes,  which  it  sometimes  turned  quite  asidfe 
and  almost  tripped  us  up.  Pour  large  white  birds,  with  black4ipped  wings, 
passed  at  some  distance.  In  the  afternoon  we  started,  and  travelling  eight 
hours  over  the  snow,  which  was  somewhat  hardened  by  the  gale,  reached 
the  little  rocky  isle  on  which  we  had  passed  the  17th. 

"  The  wind  was  unabated  on  the  2lst,  and  at  three  P.M.  we  started,  but  ei. 
were  soon  detained  by  one  of  the  dogs  slipping  his  harness  and  giving  chase 
to  a  couple  of  deer,  which  he  pursued  with  great  spirit  to  the  hills,  where  he 
Boon  disappeared,  regardless  of  all  our  cries  to  stop  him.  At  the  expiration  of 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  when  we  had  advanced  two  or  three  miles,  giving  him 
Hip  for  lost,  we'  saw  him  tracking  our  footsteps,  and  he  soon  came  up  much 
ftitigued.  We  travelled  nine  hours  on  this  day,  yet  very  slowly,  for  I  had 
sprained  my  foot  amongst  the  rocks  some  days  before  and  it'  had  noW 
become  very  troublesome.  Soon  after  midnight  we  arrived  and  tented  at 
the  place  where  we  slept  on  the  16th ;  deer  were  abundant,  and  a  buck  was 
shot  near  the  tent.  We  this  day  saw  four  brent-geese  and  several  large 
flocks  of  ducks. 
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1823.       ««  ^  ^y  \^g  ^g^g  gwoln  and  painful,  I  detennined  on  restinff  for  the  day, 
which  was  warm  but  gloomy,  the  thaw  proceeding  very  rapidly.     With  the 


22 

exception  of  saxifrage,  I  observed  no  plant  in  bloom,  buit  the  grasses  and 
mosses  were  shooting  luxuriantly,  and  promised  abundant  provision  to  the 
vast  quantities  of  deer  which  we  continually  saw.  In  fact,  such  was  their 
number,  that  had  we  been  employed  as  a  shooting,  instead  of  a  travelliaf 
party,  we  might  have  procured  enough  to  supply  both  ships  constantly,  were 
they  not  too  distant  for  the  conveyance  of  the  venison. 

23.  ''  The  23d  was  fine  and  very  warm,  which  softened  the  snow  so  much,  that 

the  snow-shoes  sank  several  inches  at  every  step.  Starting  at  five  P.M.,  we 
travelled  for  nine  hours  over  the  still  deeply -covered  plain,  in  order  to  reach 
the  point  whence  we  had  seen  the  ships ;  we  here  found  the  valley  quite 
flooded,  and  the  ravine  beginning  to  run.  While  we  were  tenting,  we  saw  a 
fox  prowling  on  a  hill-side,  and  heard  him  for  some  hours  after,  in  different 
places,  imitating  the  cry  of  the  brent-goose.  The  night  was  cold,  an4  we 
felt  it  very  sensibly  after  the  most  sultry  day  1  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
in  this  country ;  our  faces  and  hands  smarted  most  severely  and  were  much 

-24.  swollen  by  the  scorching  of  the  sun.  The  24th  was  also  a  very  hot  day,  and 
I  found  the  country  so  universally  flooded  that  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  proceed- 
ing for  Quilliam  Creek,  and  determined  during  the  night  to  make  for  the 
ships.  When  the  evening  cooled  we  proceeded  over  the  plain,  and  wading, 
rather  than  walking,  through  deep  snow  and  water  for  eight  hours,  arrived 

^5.  at  four  A.M.  on  the  25th  at  the  sea-side,  about  eight  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  the  ships.  Here  we  gladly  tented  and  rested  ;  Dunn  killed  a  brawn  and 
ash-coloured  crane  (ardea  canadiemis,  Idnn.J  which  pitched  near  us. 

26.  *'  Starting  at  four  A.M.  on  the  26th,  we  waded  for  eight  hours  to.  the 
ships,  and  when  amongst  the  hummocks,  about  a  mile  from  the  Hecla,  were 
so  completely  buried  in  the  wet  snow,  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  signal 
for  assistance,  as  we  were  too  much  fatigued  to  clear  the  sledge.  A  party- 
was  sent,  and  with  their  help  we  arrived  on  board  at  noon. 

''  We  had  now  obtained  sufficient  proof  that  no  passage  was  practicable 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea,  and  had  also  learned  by  experience  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  carrying  a  sledge  overiand,  even  with  so  fine  a  team  of 
dogs  as  mine.  That  some  other  way  might  be  found  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
Western  Sea,  I  was  yet  in  hopes ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  pass  over  land 
at  this  time,  from  the  state  in  which  the  thawing  hadieft  .the  snow.  A  more 
advanced  period  of  the  season  might  perhaps  be  more  favourable;  bujt^rdiL 
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a  walking  party ,  laden  with  tent  and  provisions,  would  make  but  litde  pro-    1823 
gress  over  the  mountains." 


Had  it  not  been  for  our  preceding  year's  experience  in  this  neighbourhood,    juiy. 
the  i^esent  appearance  of  the  ice,  and  the  rapid  progress  which  it  seemed  ^®^'  ^' 
to  be  daily  making  towards  dissolution,  would  have  flattered  us  with  hopes  of 
an  early  release,  which,  as  we  now  too  well  know,  must  have  ended  in  dis- 
appointment.    The  space  we  had  covered  with  sand,  and  which  was  now 
called  tile  canal,  was  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  water 
throughout  its  whole  extent;  and  such  was  the  benefit  evidently  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  that  could  the  same  thing  have  been  carried  the  whole  way 
down  to  the  open  water,  the  first  south-easterly  gale  would  probably  have 
caused  a  total  disruption,  and  at  once  liberated  the  ships.     As  it  was,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  still  very  considerably  facilitate  our  escape, 
which^with  this  assistance,  it  was  reasonable  to  hope  might  yet  be  efiected    ' 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  mouth  of  July,  though  we  had  still  six  mil^s  of 
ice  inteiposed  between  us  and  the  open  water. 

Our  shooting  parties  to  the  soutiiward  had  of  late  been  tolerably  suc- 
cessful, not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  ducks  having  been  sent  in  to 
the  ships  in  the  course  of  the  last  week.  Mr.  Ross  had  procured  a  specimen 
of  a  gull  having  a  black  ring  round  its  neck,  and  which,  in  its  present  plu* 
lyiage,  we  could  not  find  described.  This  bird  was  alone  when  it  Was  killed* 
but  flying  at  no  great  distance  from  a  flock  of  tern,  which  latter  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  size  as  well  as  in  its  red  legs ;  but  is  on  closer  inspection  easily 
distinguished  by  its  beak  and  tail,  as  well  as  by  a  beautiful  tint  of  most 
delicate  rose-colour  on  its  breast. 

The  first  continued  rain  that  we  had  seen  this  season  fell  for  several 
hours  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  though  a  few  drops  had  before  been 
observed  on  the  15th  and  ^th  of  June.  For  tlie  remainder  of  the  month 
of  July  we  experienced  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  fog,  with  long  southerly  and 
easterly  winds,  and  a  high  mean  daily  temperature. 

On  my.  arrival  at  the  ships  I  found  several  new  Esquimaux  on  board  who, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  had  lately  arrived  from  Too^wbme-rwchiuk,  a  place 
situated  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  Igloolik  and  somewhere  upon 
the  opposite  coast  of  Cockbum  Island.  The  distance  to  this  place  was 
stated  by  the  Esquimaux  to  be  from  six  to  eight  days*  journey,  of  which  one 
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Jul?  ^^^^  ^^  occupied  in  crossing  to  the  great  northern  inlet  we  had  seen  <m 
^^v^w  this  side  of  Cockburn  Island,  and  the  rest  in  travelling  oTeriaad  to  a  corre- 
sponding inlet  of  the  sea,  on  the  other.  This  party  confirmed  the  former 
account  respecting  the  two  ships  that  had  been  forced  on  shore  ;  and  indeed, 
as  an  earnest  of  its  truth,  one  man  named  Adhoy  who  was  said  to  havis  actu- 
ally seen  them  in  this  state,  was  a  day  or  two  afterwaids  met  by  our  people 
at  Ariagnuk,  while  travelUng  to  the  southward,  and  having  on  his  sledjge  a 
great  deal  of  wood  of  the  same  kind  as  that  before  described. 

This  information  havii^  excited  considerable  interest.  Lieutenant  Hopjj^ 
ner,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  correctly,  vohinteered 
his  services  to  accompany  some  of  the  Esquimauit,  who  were  said  to  be  going 
northwards  very  shortly,  and  to  obtain  every  infoimatioa  on  thils  and  other 
subjects  which  might  lie  within  the  scope  of  such  a  journey.  Although  I 
was  not  sanguine  as  to  his  principal  object  of  reaching  one  or  more  of  the 
Esquimaux  stations  on  the  northern  shores  of  Cockburn  Idaad,  with  guides 
so  uncertain  and  capricious,  yet  I  could  not  but  consider  the  attempt  as 
likely  to  produce  something  of  interest ;  more  especially  as  we  had  never  been 
able  to  approach  in  the  ships  those  parts  of  the  coast  which  would  constitute 
thejr  firet  or  second  day's  journey*  I  therefore  directed  Lieutenant  Hoppner 
to  proceed  on  this  service,  accompanied  by  three  men,  and  four  of  the  Heda's 
Frid.  4.  best  dogs  to  assist  in  carrying  iheir  baggage.  On  the  night  of  the  4th, 
having  heard  that  a  party  of  l^e  Esquimaux  intended  setting  out  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  and  his  people  went  cmt  to  their  tents  to 
be  in  readiness  to  accompany  them.  We  were  surprised  to  find,  the  next 
day,  that  not  only  Lieutenant  Hoppner's  intended  guide,  but  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  these  people,  had  altogether  left  the  island  and,  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  permanently  for  the  summer.  We  were  now  therefore,  for  the  first 
time  since  our  arrival  here,  entirely  deserted  by  the  natives,  only  two  or 
liiree  of  whom  again  visited  the  ships  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay.  It 
appears  probable,  indeed,  thdt  these  wandering  people  aiie  in  the  habit  of 
rending  at  their  various  stations  only  at  particular,  intervals  of  time,  perhaps 
with  the  intention  of  not  scaring  the  walruses  and  seals  too  much  by  a  very 
long  residence  at  one  time  upon  the  same  spot.  What  made  tiiis  appear  still 
more  likely  was  the  present  stiute  of  their  winter  habitatioas  at  IgkaUk  wfaidi, 
Hiov^h  offensive  enough  at  about  the  same  time  the  preoedii^  year,  were  tkea 
wholesome  and  comfortable  in  comparison.  Besides  quantities  of  putrid 
walrus  flesh,  blubber,  and  oil,  oarcMses  of  dogs  a&d  even  of  human  bem^ 
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recently  deceased  were  no\r  to  be  seen  exposed  in  their  aei^boorhood.    \*^3 
What  remained  of  the  corpse  of  Keimooseuk  was  of  course  wholly  uncoYered ; 


a  second  of  a  child  on  which  the  wohreB  had  feasted^  was  also  lying  about ; 
and  a  tJiird,  of  a  newly*born  in&ut,  was  discovered  in  the  saddle  of  a  small 
lake  by  Mr.  Richards^  who  caused  them  all  to  be  buried  under  ground.  All 
this  seemed  to  indicate,  that  the  Esquimaux  had  not  occupied  the  bone 
huts  for  at  least  one  winter  prerious  to  our  arrival,  though  Igloolik  cer* 
tainly  appears  to  be  <Hie  of  their  principal  rendezvous,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  sort  of  central  link  in  the  very  extensive  chain  of  these  people's  peregrin 
nations. 

On  the  6th  we  despatched  a  party  of  four  men,  under  Messrs.  Crozier  Sun.  6. 
and  Bird,  to  the  fishing  station  at  Quilliam  Creek,  equipping  them  with  a 
trawl-net  and  every  other  requisite  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  salmon  for 
the  ships.  Soon  after  Captain  Lyon,  who  was  desirous  of  occupying  a  few 
days  in  shooting  in  that  neighbourhood,  also  set  off  in  the  same  direction* 
taking  with  him  a  small  skin-boat  which  he  had  constructed  for  the  use  of  our 
fishermen,  and  which  proved  of  great  service  in  shooting  the  net  across 
the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

Our  stock  of  meat  for  the  dogs  being  nearly  expended,  and  no  sea-horses 
having  yet  been  seen  near  the  shore,  I  sent  Mr.  Ross  with  a  sledge  to  Tem 
Island  on  the  13th,  in  expectation  of  being  supplied  by  the  Esquimaux.  Sun.  13. 
Mr.  Ross  returned  on  the  14th  without  success,  the  whole  of  the  natives  Mon.  14. 
having  left  the  island  after  plundering  the  birds'  nests,  as  they  had  done  the 
j^eceding  year.  The  open  water  was  at  this  time  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
short  of  the  island,  differing  little,  if  any  thing,  from  its  position  at  the 
same  season  of  the  last  year.  The  birds  now  the  most  abundant  here, 
besides  tem  which  were  also  numerous,  were  eider-ducks,  of  which  im- 
mense flocks  were  flying  about ;  and  it  is  their  eggs  for  which  the  Esqui*- 
maux  pNTincipally  visit  the  island. 

Finding  that  our  valuable  dogs  must  be  now  wholly  dependent  on  our  Toies.  15. 
own  exertions  in  providing  meat,  a  boat  from  each  ship  was  carried  down 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  open  water,  and  shortly  afterwards  two  others, 
to  endeavour  to  kill  walruses  for  them.  This  was  the  more  desirable  from 
the  probability  of  the  Fury's  passing  her  next  winter  where  no  natives 
were  resident,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  laying  in  our  stock  for  that 
long  and  dreary  season,  during  the  present  summer.  Our  people  therefore 
pitched  their  tents  near  the  old  Esquimaux  habitations ;  and  thus  were  four 
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1823.    boats  constantly  employed  whenever  the  weather  would  petmit,  for  the  thfee 
succeeding  weeks. 


Wed.  16.  On  the  16th  Lieutenant  Hoppner  and  his  party  returned  to  the  ships, 
having  only  been  enabled  to  travel  to  the  south  shore  of  Cockbum  Island, 
on  account  of  their  guides  not  yet  proceeding  any  farther.  Two  of  the 
Esquimaux  accompanied  our  travellers  back  to  Igloolik  arid,  being  loaded 
with  various  useful  presents  from  the  ships,  returned  home  the  foUowii^ 
day.  Lieutenant  Hoppner 's  account  of  his  journey,  comprising  seveftd 
anecdotes  tending  to  shew  the  disposition  and  habits  of  these  people,  is 
here  given  In  his  own  words. 


5^  .  •*  We  left  the  ship  at  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven  P.M.  on  the  4th, 
and  arrived  at  the  Esquimaux  tents  about  five  in  the  morning.  The 
Esquimaux  were  all  asleep,  but  being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  our  arrival, 
they  flocked  round  us  to  know  the  cause  of  so  early  a  visit.  Oul:  intention  of 
accompanying  them  seemed  to  afibrd  great  amusement,  and  many  jok^  were 
passed  apparently  at  our  expense.  Having  rested  about  two  hours,  we  were 
disturbed  by  the  whispers  and  stifled  laUgh  of  the  women  arid  diildren  ;  and 
on  going  out  found  the  tents  all  struck,  the  men  already  gone,  and  everf 
appearance  of  the  party,  with  whom  we  intended  to  travel,  having  fairly  givea 
us  the  slip.  This  unexpected  departure  somewhat  embarrassed  us ;  but  we  im- 
mediately prepared  to  follow  them,  and  were  relieved  from  our  anxiety  by  find- 
ing that  they  were  still  at  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Perceiving  we  were  really  in 
earnest,  and  that  our  dogs,  of  which  they  had  only  a  few  wretched  animals,  were 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  them,  Erichiuk  sufiered  us  to  place  the  loads  upon  his 
sledge.  We  left  Keiyuk-tarruoke  at  thirty  minutes  past  nine,  in  company  with 
jTour  other  sledges  ;  and  after  clearing  the  grounded  hummocks,  travelled  at 
a  good  pace  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  When  we  got  about  five  miles  from 
Igloolik,  the  water  became  knee  deep  on  the  ice,  which  rendered  walking 
extremely  fatiguing.  The  men  and  several  of  the  women  dispersed  them- 
selves in  all  directions  in  pursuit  of  seals ;  whilst  the  sledges  were  left  entirely 
to  the  management  of  the  females  who  remained  by  thenu  Our  assistance 
soon  became  necessary,  and  before  the  end  of  the  day  we  quite  gained  their 
favour.  It  was  at  first  the  intention  of  the  men  to  go  to  Tern  Island  to  collect 
eggs,  but  about  seven  P.M.  the  weather  assuming  a  threatening  appear- 
ance, they  determined  to  encamp  on  the  ice.  The  number  of  stoppages,  and 
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the  wiadhig  course  whidh  we  made  to  pick  up  the  seals  left  by  the  hunters^    ^^ 
rendered  the  day's  journey  extremely  fatiguing  and  unpleasant,  particularly 


as  we  suffered  a  good  deal  from  cold.  After  travelling  about  twenty  miles, 
we  at  length  halted  at  thirty  minutes  past  seven  P.M.  As  we  had  nothing 
but  our  blanket-bags  to  place  between  us  and  the  ice,  Erichiuk  kindly  fur-^ 
nished  us  with  staves  procured  from  the  ships,  with  which  we  floored  the  tent,; 
and  passed  the  night  much  more  comfortably  than  we  had  anticipated.  The- 
encampment  was  formed  on  a  small  dry  ridge  of  ice,  almost  the  only  spot 
free  from  water  that  we  had  seen  during  the  afternoon.  In  consequence  of 
their  success,  the  Esquimaux  passed  the  evening  feasting  on  raw  flesh; 
only  one  or  two  taking  the  trouble  to  light  their  lamps. 

''  The  weather  being  fine  on  the  6th,  we  broke  up  the  encampment  at  6^ 
thirty  minutes  past  seven  A.M.,  and  travelled  about  fifteen  miles  in  a  N.N.E. 
direction.  The  hunters  of  botli  sexes  again  dispersing  themselves,  many 
seals  were  killed  merely  for  their  skins,  and  the  carcasses  left  on  the  ice, 
after  being  deprived  of  the  entrails,  of  which  the  Esquimaux  seemed  parti* 
cularly  fond.  At  seven  P.M.  we  landed  on  the  north  shore,  and  pitched  our 
tent  on  a  rocky  point  in  the  midst  of  the  Esquimaux  encampment.  The 
women  brought  us  some  roots  of  the  potcntiUa  pidcheUa,  which  they  had 
pulled  whilst  collecting  .  dwarf- willow  for  their  fires,  and  which  had  a 
pleasant  flavoiur,  resembling  liquorice,  but  not  so  sweet.  They  seemed 
fond  of  it,  and  had  brought  in  a  considerable  quantity,  which  they  ate 
without  cleansing  from  the  soil.  Nearly  all  the  women  had  large  kettles 
full  of  seals'  flesh  boiling  outside  of  the  tents ;  when  it  was  ready  the 
master  of  the  tent  announced  it  by  three  loud  shouts,  to  collect  the  rest  of 
the  men  to  partake  of  it.  They  had  scarcely  finished  one  before  another  was 
ready,  to  which  they  were  again  summoned ;  and  in  this  manner  they  kept  up 
the  feast  until  a  late  hour. 

"  On  the  7th  the  weather  was  gloomy  with  light  rain  occasionally.  The  7. 
Esquimaux  remained  at  home  all  day,  most  of  them  being  laid  up  with  snow- 
blindness.  No  intelligence  could  be  gained  relative  to  their  future  movements ; 
the  women,  who  are  always  the  most  communicative,  seemed  to  know  nothing ; 
and  the  men  were  either  heedless  of  our  inquiries,  or  very  unsatisfactory  in 
their  answers.  The  land  gradually  rose  behind  our  tents  to  hills  of  considerable 
height,  well  clothed  with  herbage,  and  seeming  likely  to  afibrd  game ;  but 
after  a  long  walk  we  saw  only  a  few  deer-tracks,  two  grouse,  and  some  ducks,, 
all  so  wild  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  near  them.    From  the  top  of  a 
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^j^    hill  aboat  diree  milM  N.E.b.ES.  from  the  tents,  we  saw  a  wide  expanse  of 
ice 9  bounded  by  high  land  to  the  northward,  apparently  ^.bout  the  same  dis- 


tance 89  Neerlo-nakto  was  from  us.  Its  eastern  point,  which  seemed  low, 
bore  E.T>^.E.,  and  was  nearly  in  a  lin^  with  the  north  point  of  the  easternmost 
of  the  Caithorpe  Islands.  Our  view  to  the  westward  was  bounded  beyond 
N.  W.  by  the  land  we  stood  on,  which  however  did  not  a{^ar  to  ap[NPoach 
that  seen  to  the  northward.  A  strait,  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  die 
same  length,  separated  the  land  we  were  on  Anom  the  Caithorpe  Islands. 
This  channel  was  clear  of  ice,  appeared  deep,  and  had  a  strong  tide  or  oirrent 
getting  through  it  to  the  southward.  I  endeavoured  to  learn  from  the  Esqui- 
maux whether  the  land  joined  to  the  westward  and  formed  a  bay,  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  my  inquiries.  This  inlet  was  named  after  Captain  Sir  Murray 
Maxwell,  of  the  Royal  Nary.  In  the  evening  we  visited  the  tent  of  the  old 
man  from  Toonoonek.  He  was  an  Angetkok  and  seemed  fond  of  exhibiting 
his  skill.  He  sat  with  his  arms  drawn  out  of  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket  and 
apparently  folded  over  his  breast,  but  in  reality  employing  his  fingers  ta{^ing 
upon  the  skins  he  sat  on.  This  noise  I  was  told  was  made  by  his  Tomga,  or 
spirit,  and  a  great  many  questicms  were  put  to  him  by  the  bystanders ;  these 
were  answered  by  tapping  in  a  particular  manner,  and  the  sounds  were 
then  interpreted  by  the  craft  of  the  old  Angetkok. 
^  ^^  A  fine  day ;  nearly  all  the  men  went  out  sealing,  accompanied  by  some 

of  the  women  regularly  equipped  for  the  hunt  Our  people  returned  in 
the  evening  with  the  carcass  of  a  deer ;  they  had  been  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  the  westward,  in  which  direction  they  said  the  land  improved  in  vegetation ; 
but  the  few  living  creatures  which  they  saw  were  as  wild  as  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tents. 

"  The  weather  being  very  inclement  on  the  9th,  confined  every  body  within 
the  tents.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  d^ce  at  the  Angetkok's,  where  nearly 
the  whole  party  was  assembled.  The  old  man  opened  the  ball  by  a  performance 
which  seemed  a  medley  of  conjuring  and  dancing ;  several  other  men  stood  up 
after  him,  and  last  of  all  his  son  :  when  he  had  finished  most  of  the  company 
retired,  upon  which  he  rushed  into  the  tent,  and  seizing  his  youngest  wife 
by  the  hair  heather  severely.  $he  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  resist,  and  took 
up  a  tin-pot,  as  if  intending  to  throw  it  at  him ;  he  immediately  kicked  her 
out  of  the  tent,  and  struck  her  several  heavy  blows  with  a  walrus  tusk.  His 
other  wife,  fearing  what  was  to  follow,  had  placed  her  child  in  her  hood, 
as  if  to  protect  herself  from  the  wrath  of  her  husband.     Having  satisfied  his 


9. 
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▼engeaiic^  on  the  yoimg  one,  he  Tushed  in  again,  iind,  dnatdung  th^  fchild    ^^* 
away»  beat  the  other  pooif  womta  in  a  most  barbatoiKi  nianaetr  o^er  the  head 


with  some  heavy  weapon  which  be  had  snatched  up  on  bis  entiwioef.  She  nev$r 
spoke  and»  although  streaming  with  blood,  scarcely  attempted  to  defend  heiv> 
self  from  his  fury.  Having  contihuM  to  use  her  thus  for  some  minutes,  one 
of  the  iften  Turesent  held  his  hand,  upon  whidi  he  quietly  seated  himself 
and  remained  sulky  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  womaii  retired  sboa  after 
with  her  child  some  distan<ie  from  the  tent,  where  I  found  her  giving  v6mt 
to  her  feelings  by  the  most  piercing  cries.  Two  or  three  women  stood  round 
her  who,  having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  left  her  withoiftt  shewing  the  slightest 
symptom  of  pity.  The  only  cause  we  could  discover  Sot  this  brutal  tmnsacf- 
tion  was,  because  they  had  not  sung  when  their  husband  was  dimcing.  He 
took  no  notice  of  it  at  the  time ;  but  appears  to  have  meditated  revenge 
whilst  seemingly  wrapt  i4>  in  his  amusement.  In  the  evening  we  found  a 
small  party  assemUed  in  the  same  teoyt  to  hear  the  diffejfent  spirits  whom  the 
Angetkok  was  going  to  send  into  their  presence.  He  came  in  doon  after  and, 
taking  his  station  behind  the  screen,  descended  after  previously  putting 
a.few  questions  to  the  bystanders.  The  performance  differed  very  little  from 
Toolemak's.  Ten  tonigas  roise  in  succession,  some  of  whom  did  not  confine 
fhemselves  to  speaking  alone,  buit  seratohed  and  (humped  againsri;  the  skin 
behind  the  person  addressed.    The  Angetkok's  wife  sui^^  during  the  cer€>- 

rnony^  but,  appeared  ta  take  littlie  interest  in  it,  and  wheh  her  duties  per- 

> 

mitted  directed  all  her  iattention  to  us. 

*'  The  weather  was  dull  on  the  10th,  with  occasional  fogs.  About  ten  A.M.  iq. 
there  app^ured  a  general  move  amongst  our  Esquimmix  friends.  On  inquiry 
it  appeared  that  four  families  were  going  to  the  eastward,  whilst  the  party  to 
which  we  were  attached  intended  to  remain  another  day,  and  then  continue 
theif  jbumey  towards  Tooaomiee«iDodiiuk.  Having  gone  but  with  our  guns 
the  Esquhnaus:  men  of  our  party  took  advantage  of  our  absence  and  set  off 
for  Tern  Island  to  collect  eggs ;  carefully  concealing  their  intentions  frolai 
us  lest  we '  slHMihl  propose  to  accompany  them.  It  was  not  until  they 
were  neady  out  of  sight  that  they  told  the  man,  who  j^emained  to  look  after 
our  tent,  where  they  were  going,  the  idea  of  having  deceived  us  se^^mlng  to 
afford  dwm  much  amusement. 

**  The  early  part  of  the  11th  was  hazy;  towardi  noon  it  cleared  away     xi^ 
and  became  fine.    We  had  felt  rather  cold  during  .the  night,  which  was  the 
fiisft  we  had  found  at  all  uncomfortable.    Our  men  went  iaway  to  the  wesir 
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^^'   ward  in  pursuit  of  deer;  before  they  left  the  tent  they  informed  me,  that 
the  women  had  mentioned  their  intention  of  continuing  their  journey  next 


day  towards  a  station  where  they  procure  fish.  I  made  inquiries,  but 
could  hear  nothing ;  and  as  it  appeared  from  their  previous  conduct  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  acquaint  me  with  their  designs,  I  directed  the  men 
to  gather  all  the  information  they  could.  It  was  how  become  evident  that 
they  did  not  intend  going  direct  to  Toonoonee-roochiulc ;  but  as  I  con- 
ceived a  longer  stay  with  them  might  furnish  something  interesting,  I 
determined  on  it ;  more  especially  as  the  distance  to  Igloolik  was  greater 
than  we  could  conveniently  travel  without  diminishing  our  loads.  The 
Esquimaux  returned  in  the  evening  with  a  few  seals,  some  diicks,  and  a 
great  many  eggs.  They  had  emptied  the  latter  out  of  their  shells  into 
walrus  bladders,  containing  each  between  two  and  three  gallons.  They 
gave  us  two  ducks  and  half  a  dozen  eggs,  an  act  of  generosity  of  which 
they  seemed  to  think  highly,  but  with  which  we  were  by  no  means  satis- 
fied, after  being  disappointed  of  a  trip  to  the  island,  where  we  might  have 
collected  some  for  ourselves. 

12.  ""  We  remained  stationary  on  the  12th,  the  Esquimaux  stating  that  their 
dogs  were  too  lame  to  travel.  They  buried  most  of  their  tin  pots  and 
iron  hoops,  which  looked  as  if  they  intended  returning  soon.  One  of  the 
women  excited  our  attention  by  the  ingenuity  she  displayed  in  mending 
a  tin  kettle  which  she  had  procured  from  the  ships,  and  which  had  become 
unsoldered.  She  paid  little  attention. to  our  instructions,  and  at  length  corn** 
pleted  the  task,  in  her  own  way,  by  suspending  the  kettle  over  the  flame  of  the 
lamp,  and  dropping  pieces  of  solder  obtained  from  the  rim  of  a  meat  canister, 
which  when  melted  she  spread  with  a  spike-nail  over  the  joint.  In  the 
evening  we  were  diverted  by  Kooeetseearioo,  who  went  through  the  whole 
ceremony  of  raising  Tomga.  My  men  put  up  a  screen,  behind  which  he 
went  after  some  persuasion,  and  performed  the  whole  of  his  part  with 
great  skill,  particularly  the  diving  scene,  where  he  managed  his  voice  so  well 
that  it  really  appeared  to  come  some  distance  from  under  ground.  It  would 
seem  from  this  that  the  art  is  not  difficult  and  that,  from  the  ridicule  with 
which  they  seemed  to  treat  it,  they  were  not  imposed  on.  The  old  people 
alone  seemed  to  pay  respect  to  the  Angetkoks,  while  the  young  ones  inva- 
riably treated  their  mysteries  with  contempt. 

13,  *'  At  half-past  ten  A.M.  on  the  13th,  we  quitted  this  station,  which  by  the 
mean  of  five  meridian  altitudes  is  in  lat.  69^  42^  29",  and  by  the  mean  of  Bcven 
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sets  of  observations  for  the  chronometer,  in  long.  00^  46'  22'  E.  of  the  ships*    l^^^- 
winter  station.    The  ice  was  $o  full  of  cracks  and  holes  that  it  was  with  diffi-  ^i^ 


culty  the  sledge  could  proceed,  and  it  was  only  enabled  to  stand  the  heavy 
shocks  it  received  by  the  looseness  of  its  construction.  Two  large  seals  being  * 
seen  on  the  ice,  the  sledges  stopped  while  two  of  the  Esquimaux  went  in 
pursuit  of  them.  It  was  full  two  hours  before  they  got  close  to  one  of  them» 
which  they  effected  by  crawling  feet  foremost  towards  the  animal ;  one  man 
lying  concealed  behind  the  othei*  who,  by  scraping  the  ice  with  his  spear, 
and  moving  his  feet  in  imitation  of  a  seal's-JBipper,  deceived  the  animal  until 
they  got  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  it.  They  then  remained  stationary 
some  time  as  if  to  accustom  the  seal  to  them  ;  when  at  length  the  nearest 
man,  springing  on  his  feet,  darted  his  spear  which  however  striking  a  bone 
did  not  take  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  quickness  of  the  movement,  the 
animal  was  half  down  the  hole  before  the  spear  quitted  the  man's  hand. 
At  four  o'clock,  having  advanced  about  fourteen  miles  along  shore  to  the 

s 

westward,  the  party  stopped  at  a  rocky  point,  where  they  signified  their 
intention  of .  remaining  some  days.  A  few  miles  to  the  westward  a  low  point 
ran  out  with  several  small  islands  off  it.  Beyond  this  point  was  an  exten- 
sive opening,  which  the  Esquimaux  representf^d  to  be  a  bay  which  they  go 
up  on  their  route  to  Toonoonee-roochiuk.  Dunn  joined  us  about  an  hour 
after  our  arrival,  with  the  intelligence  of  having  killed  a  deer  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  westward.  By  promising  the  Nerooka*,  a  sledge  was  easily 
procured,  upon  which  my  two  men  went,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, to  bring  it  in.  Our  provisions  being  nearly  expended,  I  desired 
the  men  to  endeavour  to  bargain  with  their  companion  for  his  sledge  to  carry 
us  to  Neeilonakto ;  whilst  I  also  endeavoured  to  hire  one  in  the  event  of 
their  failure.  In  the  evening  Erichiuk  and  some  others  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion about  the  ships  going  to  Toonoonee-roochiuk,  an  event  they  seemed 
very  anxious  to  bring  about.  He  persisted  in  saying  it  was  practici^le  for 
them  to  go  by  a  western  route  ;  and  as  he  still  continued  positive  after  I  had 
explained  to  him  that  .we  found  the  Strait  blocked  up  by  ice  last  summer, 
I  concluded  that  he  alluded  to  some  other  opening  which  the  formation  of 
the  land  precluded  us  from  seeing  at  present. 

**  The  man  who  had  promised  us  his  sledge  the  preceding  evening,  now  Mon.  14* 

*  A  part  of  the  deer,  before  mentioned  by  Captain  LyoD,  as  oonaidered  a  great  dflicacyby 
these  people. 
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1828.    refused  it,  because  we  did  not  immediately  comply  with  his  demands  for 
4Jie  deer's  sinews.     In  consequence  of  this  I  determined,  if  he  persisted 


in  his  refusal  next  mornings  to  construct  a  light  sledge  with  our  boarding- 
pikes  to  carry  our  baggage,  which  by  this  time  was  become  tolerably  light. 
Tues.  15..    **  On  the  receipt  of  the  sinews  and  some  of  the  flesh  however,  he  was 
again  willing  to  lend  his  sledge  the  following  day ;  we  therefore  prepared 
to  moye  immediately  after  breakfast.     The  latitude  of  this  station  by  one 
meridian  altitude  was  69°  46'  12'^  N.,  the  longitude,  by  mean  of  two  sets  of 
sights  for  the  chronometer,  was  00°  34'  42"  east  of  the  ships.  The  Esquimaux 
seemed  sorry  to  part  from  us,  a  feeling  rendered  reciprocal  by  the  kindness 
which  they  had  uniformly  shewn  us.     It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  I  never  ex- 
perienced more  attention  in  my  life,  and  that  their  whole  conduct  towards 
us  seemed  expressive  of  a  grateful  feeling  for  the  advantages  which  they  had 
derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  ships.    Our  party  was  increased  to 
six  by  two  of  the  natives  joining  us  just  as  we  were  starting.     The  ice 
was  tolerably  smooth  and  had  but  little  water  on  it,  so  that  my  men,  who 
walked  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  way,  did  it  without  fatigue,  and  at  half 
an  hour   past  six  P.M.  we  landed  on  Neerlonaktoo.      Our  companions, 
who  had  volunteered  to  carry  us  to  the  ships,  were  anxious  to  proceed,  but 
Gompassian  for  our  poor  dogs  would  not  suffer  me  to  hear  of  it.     Although 
these  people  were  kind  and  attentive  to  us,  they  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  extend  thi^  feeling  to  our  dogs,  which  were  become  very  lame,  nor  would 
they  even  supply  us  with  a  piece  of  skin  to  make  boots  for  them,  without 
demanding  an  exorbitant  price.     MTiilst  on    Neerlonaktoo  we  saw  three 
deer  and  great  numbers  of  geese  and  other  water  fowl,  but  they  were  so  shy 
that  all  our  attempts  to  get  near  them  were  inefibctual. 
Wed.  16.     "  Leaiving  the  island  at  forty-five  minutes  past  eleven,  on  the  16th,  we 
arrived  on  Igloolik  at  twenty  minutes  past  one.     Having  loaded  our  own 
dogs,  the  Esquimaux  left  theirs  moored  to  a  stone,  where  they  were  to 
remain  without  food  until  their  return ;  and  walking  across  the  island  we 
cached  the  ships  at  four  P.M." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EXTRAORDINARY  DISRT7FTION  OF  ICE  m  QUILUAM  CRE£K<^--SOME  APPEiOUNCE  OF 
SCURVT  AMONG  THE*  SEAMEN  AND  MARINES — ^ACCOUNT  OF  A  JOURNEY  WITH  SLEDGES 
TO  COCKBITRN  ISLANEH— DISCOVERY  OF  GIFFORD IRIVER — COMMENCE  CUTTIltG  THE 
ICE  OUmDE  THE  SHIPS  TO  RlSLEASE  THEM  FROM  THEIR  WlNTER-QUARTEHSh-^ 
CONSIDERATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  RETURN  OF  THB^  EXPEDITION  TO  ENGLAND—^ 
UNFAVOURABX.E.  STATE   OF   THE  IC^E   AT  THE    EASTERN  ENTRANCE  ^09  THE  OTRAIT— ^ 

FROCESD    TO    THE    SOUTHWARD SHIPS   BESET    AND    DRIFTED    UP    LYON    INLET-—* 

DECEASE  OF    MR.  GEORGE    FKFE FINAL    RELEASE    FROM  THE   ICE,  AND  ARRIVAL  IN 

ENGLAND^— REMARKS  UPON  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  A  NORTH-WECT  PASSAGE. 

Among  the  various  changes  which  the  warmth  of  the  returnikig  ^mmer  was    i823. 
now  pcoducing  around  us,  none  web  more  remarkable  than  that  noticed  by  ^j^^ 
Casptain  Lyon  on  his  present  excursion  to  Quilliam  Creek,  and  which/ in  a  Thar.  17. 
note  received  from  him  by  the  return  of  the  sledges,  on  the  17th,  he  thus 
describes :     ''  Between  the  two  points  forming  the  entrance  of  the  creek,  we 
saw  a  high  wall  of  ice  extending  immediately  across  from  land  to  land,  and 
on  arriving  at  it  found  that  by  some  extraordinary  convulsion  the  floe  had 
Iwirst  upwards,  and  that  immense  masses  of  ice  had  been  thrown  in  every 
direction.     Several  blocks  eight  or  nine  feet  in  thickness  and  many  yards  in 
diameter  were  lying  on  the  level  solid  floe  ;  yet  we  were  for  some  tim€  at  a 
loss  to  discover  whence  they  had  been  ejected,  till  at  length  we  found  a 
hole  or  pool,  which  appeared  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  capable  of  containing 
the  immense  fragments  near  it ;  yet  from  this  place  alone  must  they  have 
been  thrown/' 

Captain  Lyon  subsequently  added,  that  **  the  water,  which  was  found  to- 
be  quite  fresh  was  running  rapidly  to  seaward  in  this  opening ;  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  vast  accumulation  from  the  streams  ut  the  head  of  the 
creek,  although  at  about  ten  miles'  distance,  had  burst  a  passage  and  thus 
ejected  the  ice.    The  force  enifiloyed  for  this  purpose  may  be  conceived^ 
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when  I  mention  that  of  several  masses  of  ice  one  in  particular  was  above 
eight  feet  thick,  full  forty  yards  in  circumference,  and  lay  more  than  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  pool.  No  traces  could  be  found  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  bodies  had  been  transported,  as  not  a  single  small  fragment  was 
seen  lying  about,  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  they  had  fallen  with  a 
shock'.  Neither  were  there  any  marks  observable  on  the  smooth  un- 
cracked  floe  to  cause  a  suspicion  that  they  had  slidden  over  it,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  floe  at  this  place  being  the  same  as  at  all  other  parts  of  the 
inlet,  and  bearing  no  marks  of  having  had  any  rush  of  water  over  it." 

Frid.18.  The  ducks  having  now  nearly  deserted  the  neighbourhood  of  Arlagnuk, 
and  the  travelling  there  becoming  inconvenient  for  sledges,  our  shooting-party 
was  removed  to  Igloolik  and  shortly  after  recalled  on  board.  The  number 
of  ducks  procured  by  both  ships  during  this  part  of  the  season  was  about 
nine  hundred,  of  which  above  two-thirds  were  king-ducks,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  rest,  of  the  long-tailed  species.  The  weather  was  now, 
at  times  extremely  sultry,  bringing  out  swarms  of  mosquitoes  that  soon 
became  very  troublesome  even  on  board  the  ship.  A  thermometer  sus- 
pended in  the  middle  of  the  observatory  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Fisher  to  stand  at  92°  at  five  P.M.  on  the  18th. 

Sat  19.  On  the  19th  Captain  Lyon  returned  from  Quilliam  Creek,  bringing  with 
him  the  whole  of  our  party  stationed  there,  the  ice  being  now  so  broken  up 
in  that  neighbourhood  as  to  render  the  fishing  dangerous  without  proper  boats. 
On  this  journey,  which  it  took  two  days  to  perform,  eleven  dogs  drew  a 
weight  of  two  thousand  and  fifty  pounds,  of  which  six  hundred  and  forty 
were  salmon,  arid  ninety-five  venison,  procured  by  our  people.  The  fish 
had  all  been  caught  in  the  trawl ;  and  treble  the  quantity  might  easily  have 
been  taken  with  a  seine  had  we  known  how  wide  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
was  to  become.  They  varied  in  length  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  inches, 
and  one  of  the  largest,  when  cleaned,  weighed  eight  pounds  and  a  half;  but 
their  average  weight  in  this  state  did  not  exceed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 
The  distance  of  the  fishing-place  from  the  ships,  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
ice,  and  the  soreness  of  the  dogs'  feet  from  travelling  on  the  rough  honey- 
combed ice,  prevented  our  taking  any  further  advantage  of  this  very  accept- 
able change  of  diet. 

The  following  remarks  made  by  Captain  Lyon,  during  his  late  excursion, 
furnishes  some  information  of  considerable  interest  to  naturalists.  **  I  had 
in  the  course  of  my  walks  several  opportunities  of  observing  the  nests  of 
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many  of  flie  smaller  kinds  of  birds.     The  sand-piper,  (tritiga  cinerea),  and    '^^' 
the  phalarope,    (phalaropus  platyrinchus),   lay  each    four  eggs,  on  a  tuft  of 


withered  grass  in  swampy  ground  ;  but  no  care  is  taken  to  form  any  nest. 
The  snow-buntings  and  Lapland  finches  construct  their  nests  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  our  English  finches,  and  line  them  with  white  deer's  hair  in 
a  very  beautiful  manner.  The  outer  part  is  of  dried  grass  and  rather 
bulky  compared  with  the  size  of  the  inner  nest.  Each  of  the  last  men- 
tioned birds  lays  seven  eggs,  but  the  bunting  prefers  building  in  the  crevice 
of  a  rock,  or  amongst  loose  stones,  while  the  Lapland  finch  constructs  its' 
nest  on  the  ground  amongst  grass  and  moss.  Mr.  Crozier  found  the  nest 
of  a  snow-goose  containing  five  eggs ;  and  I  saw  seventeen  of  these  fine^ 
birds  walking  on  a  hill  side  in  a  long  line,  as  our  domestic  geese  travel  on 
commons,  one  acting  as  leader  and  being  rather  in  advance  of  the  rest. 
Near  the  lake  in  which  these  birds  had  been  swimming  I  found  an  amazing 
quantity  of  the  quill  feathers  of  brent-geese,  but  saw  none  of  the  birds 
from  which  they  had  moulted.  On  the  banks  of  the  same  piece  of  water, 
which  was  above  a  mile  in  length,  I  observed  long  ridges  formed  entirely  of 
the  dung  of  mice  and  in  depth  from  four  to  five  inches.  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture how  this  could  have  been  brought  here,  nor  how  so  vast  a  quantity 
of  mice  could  have  assembled  near  the  banks  of  the  lake,  for  we  saw  none- 
of  their  holes,  and  the  ground  being  very  swampy  was  not  such  as  they 
generally  frequent." 

Although  the  dissolution  of  the  ice  was  hourly  going  on,  yet  no  very  sen- 
sible alteration  had  taken  place  for  some  time  past,  such  as  might  give  us  hopes- 
of  aspeady  release  from  our  confinement.  The  barrier  of  ice  still  remaining 
fixed  between  the  ships  and  the  sea  was  above  five  miles  in  breadth,  though 
we  lay  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  the  only  chance  of  our  soon 
getting  out  rested  on  an  accidental  crack  in  the  floe,  extending  from  near  the 
point  of  Oongalooyat  across  to  the  main  land,  and  which  had  lately  become 
somewhat  wider.  Being  thus  detained  I  determined  on  despatching  Lieu- 
tenant Hoppner  once  more  to  the  northward,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
a  great  bay  or  inlet  of  Cockburn  Island,  that  we  had  never  been  able  to 
approach  in  the  ships,  and  which  we  supposed  to  correspond  with  that 
delineated  by  the  Esquimaux  in  their  charts,  as  forming  the  first  day's  journey 
to  Toonoonee-roochiuk.  Lieutenant  Hoppner  accordingly  left  us  on  the  21st  Mon.  2L 
with  that  intention,  being  accompanied  by  two  men  and  furnished  with  a 
sledge  and  ten  dogs. 
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1823.       Nothing  worthy  of  BoCice  oecimed  till  the  29tb,  when  a  patch  9i  iee  a 

yJJ^  mUe  bfoad  separated  fitom  the  outer  margio  of  our  barrier  and   drifted 

Tues.  9.  ^^^y     fj>)^^  canal  formed  by  layiag  sand  on  the  ice  was  now  quite  through 

in  most  places^  shewing  that  the  plan  would,  in  this  latitude  at  least,,  always 

ensure  a  ship's  escape  at  an  earlier  season  than  by  tiie  regular  course  of 

nature,  provided  it  could  be  carried  the  whole  way  down  to  the  open 

water. 
Wed.  30.  I  am  now  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  entering  on  a  subject, 
which  I  had  at  one  time  ventured  to  hope  need  scarcely  have  occu* 
pied  any  part  of  this  Narrative :  I  mean  that  of  the  scurvy,  some  slight, 
but  unequivocal,  symptoms  of  which  disease  were  this  daasf  reported  to 
me  by  Mr.  Edwards,  to  have  appeared  among  four  or  five  of  the  Fury's 
men,  rendering  it  necessary,  for  the  first  time  during  the  voyage,  to  have 
recourse  to  anti-scorbutic  treatment  among  the  settoaen  or  majriaes.  During 
our  first  winter,  the  only  instance  in  which  any  such  symptoms  had  been 
discovered  occurred  in  Mr.  Jermain,.  the  purser  of  the  Hedta,  wha 
however  recovered  by  the  usual  treatment,  as  the  summer  advanced. 
This  short  and  dubious  season  being  ended,  the  carpenter  and  boat- 
swain of  <he  Hecla  were  also  affected ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  second 
winter  Mr.  Jermain's  complaint,  retuarned  with  greater  severity.  In  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  Messrs.  Henderson,  Halse,  and  Scallon,  of 
the  Fury,  were  occasionally  disposed  to  scurvy ;  Mr.  Edwards  was  for  a  week 
or  two  pretty  severely  attacked  by  it,  and  my  own  gums  becoming  some- 
what livid  rendered  a  short  course  of  additional  lemon-juice  necessary  to 
restore  them.  These  cases  however  shortly  and  permanently  recovered ; 
but  in  the  spring  and  even  as  late  as  the  month  of  June,  when  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  every  symptom  of  this  kind  would  have  been  removed  by 
the  increased  warmth  and  cheerfulness  of  the  season,  and  the  change  of 
diet  afforded  by  the  game,  the  disease  ^ain  made  its  appearance  in  the 
carpenter  and  boatswain  of  the  Hecla,  and  soon  after  attacked  the  gunner 
and  Mr.  Fife,  the  Greenland  master.  These  cases  which  were  much  more 
severe  than  any  we  had  before  experienced,  had  not  now  recovered,  when 
the  gums  of  four  or  five  of  the  Fury's  men  betrayed  this  in^dious  disease 
lurking  within  them,  and  made  it  necessary  to  administer  lemcwi-juice  to 
them  in  more  copious  quantities  than  ordinary. 

It  will  perhaps  be  considered  a  curious  and  singular  fact  in  the  history  of 
sea-scurvy,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  voyage,  none 
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amongst  us  but  officers  should  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by    ^^^^' 
it,  a  circumstance  directly  contrary  to  former  experience.     To  whatever  v^^vO 
causes  this  might  be  attributed,  it  could  not  however^ but  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  be  thus  assured,  that  the  various  means  employed  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  seamen  and  marines  had  proved  even  beyond  expectation 
efficacious. 

That  a  ship's  company  should  begin  to  evince  symptoms  of  scurvy  after 
twenty-seven  months'  entire  dependence  upon  the  resources  contained  within 
their  ship,  (an  experiment  hitherto  unknown,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  naviga- 
tion, even  for  one-fourth  part  of  that  period,)  could  scarcely  indeed  be  a  subject 
of  wonder,  thougli  it  was  at  this  particular  time  a  matter  of  very  sincere  regret. 
From  the  health  enjoyed  by  our  people  during  two  successive  winters,  unas- 
sisted as  we  had  been  by  any  supply  of  fre^h  anti-scorbutic  plants  or  other 
vegetables,  I  had  begun  to  indulge  a  hope  that  with  a  continued  attention  to 
their  comforts,  cleanliness,  and  exercise,  the  same  degree  of  vigour  might, 
humanly  speaking,  be  ensured  at  least  as  long  as  our  present  liberal  resour- 
ces should  last.  Present  appearances  however  seemed  to  indicate  differently ; 
for  though  oiir  sick-list  had  scarcely  a  name  upon  it,  and  almost  every  indi- 
vidual was  performing  his  accustomed  duty,  yet  we  had  at  length  been  im- 
pressed with  the  unpleasant  conviction  that  a  strong  predisposition  to  disease 
existed  among  us,  and  that  no  very  powerful  exciting  cause  was  wanting 
to  render  it  more  seriously  apparent.  Such  a  conviction  Bt,  the  present 
crisis  was  peculiarly  disagreeable  ;  for  I  could  not  but  lament  any  cir- 
cumstance tending  to  weaken  the  confidenoe  in  our  stren^h  and  re- 
sources at  a  time  when  more  than  ordinary  exertion  was  about  to  be  required 
at  our  hands. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  and  his  party  returned 
on  board,  having  discovered  that  the  inlet  in  question  communicated  with  a 
considerable  river,  which  we  jointly  named  after  our  mutual  and  highly- 
esteemed  friend  Ma.  GiFPoftn.  Lieutenant  HoppUer's  account  of  his  journey 
is  here  subjoined. 

-         •  •  • 

'*  At  a  quarter  past  four  we  left  the  Heda,  and  having  reached  the  head  of     2L 
the  bay  at  half-past  six,  the  party  who  were  there  in  Madiness  carried  the 
sledge  across  the  isthmus ;  after  which  service  they  returned  to  the  ship. 
The  fog  was  now  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  towards  Neerio- 
nakto,   we  therefore  kept  along  the  land-ice  of  Igioolik^  wheA  supposing 
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1823.    ourselves  nearly  abreast  of  the  former  island,  we  went  on  shore  to  wait  for 
better  weather. 


^2-  •*  Thick  foggy  weather  continued  until  four  P.M.,  on  the  22d,  when,  it 

becoming  clearer,  we  recommenced  our  journey,  passing  between  Neerlo- 
naktoo  and  three  small  whitish  islands  off  its  south-west  end,  which  at  a 
distance  are  easily  mistaken  for  hummocks  of  '  dirty'  ice.  The  ice  after- 
wards began  to  improve  ;  but  we  were  obliged  by  several  wide  cracks  extend- 
ing from  Neerlo-naktoo  to  the  west  land  and  the  islands  in  Richards's  Bay, 
to  go  some  distance  round  to  find  parts  sufficiently  narrow  to  cross.  At 
eleven  P.M.  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  north-east  island  in  Richards*s 
Bay  ;  the  ice  was  so  much  broken  up  all  round  it  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  landed. 

-23.  ''  It  rained  hard  all  night,  with  thick  hazy  weather  which  did  not  clear  away 

until  noon  the  following  day.  We  immediately  prepared  to  move ;  but  it  was 
twenty-five  minutes  past  one  P.M.  before  we  got  away,  owing  to  the  time  taken 
up  in  shoeing  the  dogs,  which  for  two  people  was  a  tedious  operation.  We 
stood  directly  over  towards  the  north  land,  finding  the  ice  so  bad  for  the  first 
six  or  seven  miles  as  to  make  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  very  few  days 
would  render  it  impassable.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  strait  it  became  very 
good,  and  continued  so  until  we  got  near  the  north  shore,  where  we  found 
it  in  much  the  same  state  as  on  the  opposite  side.  Several  of  the  cracks  ex- 
tended from  land  to  land,  and  were  so  wide  as  to  cause  us  much  perplexity  in 
crossing  them.  At  a  quarter  past  nine  we  landed  on  a  low  sandy  beach 
which  forms  the  south-east  point  of  the  opening  we  saw  to  the  north-west, 
when  on  our  former  journey  with  the  Esquimaux. 

^4.  "  The  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  tolerably  fine,  but  in  the 

afternoon  became  foggy,  with  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  dogs  being  a  good 
deal  fagged,  I  determined  to  give  them  a  day's  rest,  expecting  we  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  inlet  on  foot.  Having  waited  without  success 
to  get  the  meridian  altitude,  I  walked  up  the  inlet  and,  crossing  the  two  first 
I)oints  of  land,  picked  up  a  piece  of  fresh  skin,  which  convinced  me  that 
our  friends  the  Esquimaux  had  not  much  the  start  of  us.  A  high  mount  on 
the  south  side,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distant,  becoming  a  very  pro- 
minent oliject,  I  made  towards  it,  hoping  from  thence  to  see  the  termination  of 
the  inlet,  which  h^re  varied  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  At  five  P.M., 
finding  the  hill  above-mentioned  still  too  distant  for  me  to  reach  on  foot,  I 
landed  on  ihe  right-hand  shore,  from  whence  the  opening  speared  to  extend  at 
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least  a  day's  journey  for  the  sledge,  continuing  about  the  same  breadth  and  1^^^* 
not  appearing  to  terminate  even  at  the  furthest  point  seen.  After  resting  vJ*  ^* 
a.  short  time,  I  returned  towards  the  tent,  determining,  if  our  people  had 
killed  any  thing  which  would  furqish  a  supply  of  food  for  the  dogs,  to  run  up 
with  the  sledge  next  day,  and  if  possible  reach  its  termination.  Having 
walked  about  five  miles  back,  I  discovered  an  Esquimaux  tent  on  the  north 
side,  which  being  pitched  behind  a  point  had  escaped  my  notice  on 
passing  up,  and  which  proved  to  belong  to  some  of  our  old  friends.  As 
the  want  of  food  for  the  dogs  had  made  me  fearful  we  should  be  obliged  to 
abandon  our  object  before  its  accomplishment,  I  immediately  bargained  with 
them  for  a  supply,  promising  to  visit  them  the  next  day.  They  had  a  few 
pieces  of  very  fine  looking  fish  drying  on  the  rocks.  After  stopping  with 
them  about  ten  minutes  I  took  my  leave,  and,  on  reaching  the  point  next 
above  our  tent,  found  that  the  rest  of  the  Esquimaux  had  arrived  during  my 
absence. 

•  ■ 

"  At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  on  the  25th, we  struck  our  tent  and  ^^^ 
proceeded  up  the  inlet,  stopping  a  few  minutes  at  the  first  point,  where 
we  purchased  some  meat  for  the  dogs,  and  got  the  promise  of  a  seal  on 
our  return.  At  three  P.M.  we  arrived  at  the  tent  of  Erichiuk,  from  whom 
we  purchased  some  more  meat  and  a  very  fine  salmon.  The  Esquimaux 
told  us  we  might  reach  the  head  of  the  inlet  to-day ;  we  therefore  left 
one  of  our  dogs  which  was  lame  in  Erichiuk's  charge,  and  resumed  our 
journey,  with  the  intention  of  lightening  the  sledge  at  the  ficst  convenient 
place;  At  four  P.M.,  having  reached  two  small  islets  situated  nearly  in 
mid-channel,  we  buried  whatever  we  could  well  spare,  to  ensure  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  object;  and  having  stopped  half  an  hour  to  refresh 
ourselves,  we  set  off  at  a  quick  pace.  The  weather  was  so  thick  that 
it  was  but  very  rarely  we  got  a  glimpse  of  the  shores  on  each  side  of  us ; 
when  we  did,  they  seemed  rocky  and  steep;  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
beach  the  land  appeared  well  clothed  with  vegetation.  As  we  advanced  the 
ice  became  very  thin  and  rotten,  and  gave  indications  of  our  approach  to 
its  termination :  at  length,  about  half  past  nine,  we  found  ourselves 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  water,  and  were  obliged  to  pick  our  way  to  the 
shore  over  a  very  rotten  surface.  On  landing  we  were  gratified  by  the  sight 
of  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  perfectly  fresh. 
The  tide  was  out,  but  there  was  no  current  perceptible  in  the  middle,  nor 

3  o 
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18^3.    ^j^  y^Q  notice  any  during  the  whole  time  of  our  stay.     The  Esquimaux  had 
informed  us  of  a  large  fall,  but  as  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  it. 


it  must  be  a  good  way  higher  up,  our  point  of  yiew  extending  full  fifteen 
miles,  when  it  terminated  in  two  bluff  points,  between  which  the  stream 
seemed  to  wind.  To  these  points,  to  all  appearance,  it  continued  about  the 
same  breadth,  and  from  the  colour  of  the  water  it  must  be  deep  enough  for 
ships  of  large  burden.  The  land  on  each  side  was  high,  and  where  we  stood 
was  more  closely  covered  with  vegetation  than  any  spot  I  bad  ever  seen  in 
these  regions.  The  dwarf  willow  grew  to  a  height  and  size  almost  entitling 
it  to  be  called  a  shrub,  and  the  Andromeda  tetragotut  was  in  the  greater 
abundance. 

26  **  On  the  26th  I  sent  one  of  my  men  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill  behind  our  tent^ 
but  his  view  from  thence  was  not  more  extensive  than  what  we  had  already 
procured.  After  stopping  to  get  the  meridional  altitude,  which  gave  the 
lat.  70°  06'  42"  N.,  the  longitude,  by  chronometer,  being  0°  39'  48"  W.  of 
the  ships,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  As  the  ice  was  broken  up  for  two  miles 
below  us,  we  endeavoured  to  get  on  the  solid  floe  by  a  narrow  neck  aboot 
one  hundred  yards  broad ;  but  having  got  half  way  it  proved  so  thin  and 
rotten  that  I  considered  it  better  to  return,  than  to  nm  the  risk  of  crossing 
it.  The  dogs  dragged  the  sledge  along  shore  until  we  came  to  the  firm  ice^ 
performing  their  task  much  better  than  we  expected.  We  now  returned 
down  the  river,  and,  having  picked  up  the  things  left  on  the  island,  arrived 
at  the  Esquimaux  tents  at  half-past  eight.  They  received  us  very  kindly^ 
assisting  to  unload  the  sledge  and  carry  the  things  to  the  top  of  the  hilL 
We  purchased  of  them  some  very  fine  salmon,  which  they  caught  in  a 
small  rivulet  emptying  itself  into  a  bay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
tents. 

27.  "  The  27th  proving  a  fine  day,  the  men  all  went  out  with  their  fishing* 
spears  at  high-water,  but  returned  in  a  short  time,  saying  there  were  no  fish, 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  they  on}y  come  here  occasionidly,  resorting 
at  other  times  to  other  places  of  the  same  description;*  with  which  the  river 
abounds.  The  latitude  of  this  station  is  7(f  Of  13"  N. ;  longitude,  by  chrono- 
meter, 0^  5'  40"  W,  of  the  ships.  We  left  our  friends  about  one  P,M. ;  tiiey 
continued  dvil  to  the  last,  although  the  temptation  to  rob  us  was  too  great  for 
them  to  resist.  This,  however,  they  did  in  a  sly  sort  of  way,  removing  things 
from  where  we  had  placed  them  with  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  we  shookLnot  buss 
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them  until  we  had  taken  our  departure.    On  tasting  the  water  at  this  station,    ^^p* 
which  is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  opening. 


it  proved  nearly  fresh.  We  kept  close  along  the  north  shore,  passing  over 
very  bad  ice,  with  cracks  extending  across  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Strait. 
It  appeared  only  to  want  a  strong  breeze  from  the  westward  to  drive  it  out, 
as  it  was  quite  detached  from  the  land.  At  nine  P.M.  we  landed  on  a  small 
rocky  island,  the  easternmost  of  a  group  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  spot  where 
we  left  the  Esquimaux  on  our  former  journey.  Prom  this  point  I  could  see 
both  the  places  we  visited  during  that  trip,  and  could  now  clearly  ascertain 
that  the  land  was  connected  ;  as  the  only  part  which  had  been  doubtful  was 
in  a  bay  formed  by  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  river,  and  another  about 
five  miles  to  the  westward  of  our  present  station,  where  (the  land  being  rather 
low)  there  was  an  appearance  of  an  opening ;  this  day's  journey,  however, 
proved  the  continuity  of  the  coast.  Our  time  being  limited,  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  going  any  further  to  the  eastward ;  but  as  the  dogs  would 
require  a  day's  rest  previously  to  carrying  us  over  to  Igloolik,  I  determined 
to  remain  here  until  the  29th  for  that  purpose. 

''  The  weather  was  so  thick  that  it  was  not  until  past  ten  on  the  29th  that  29. 
we  left  the  north  land,  and  at  seven  arrived  on  the  west  end  of  Neerlo- 
naktoo,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  our  dogs  being  too  much  tired  to 
proceed.  We  found  the  ice  in  coming  over  far  better  than  I  expected.  It 
was  however  separated  from  both  lands  by  wide  cracks,  and  did  not  average 
more  than  two  feet  in  thickness  as  far  as  I  could  judge  ;  it  appeared  neaily 
in  the  same  state  as  last  year  at  this  season. 

"  Leaving  Neerlo-naktoo  at  half-past  eleven  on  the  30th,  we  reached  30. 
Igloolik  at  two  P.M.  The  ice  between  the  two  islands  was  almost  impassa- 
ble for  a  sledge  in  some  places,  but  the  pools  were  all  frozen  over,  for  the  first 
time,  during  the  last  night.  We  found  great  difficulty  in  landing  on  Igloolik, 
the  ice  having  broken  up  into  detached  pieces  along  its  shores.  In  getting 
the  sledge  across  from  one  end  to  the  other,  we  were  frequently  near  losing 
it,  the  dogs  having  to  swim  across  several  of  the  spaces  between  the  brokea 
pieces  of  ice.  Having  crossed  the  isthmus,  we  got  sight  of  the  ships  and 
arrived  on  board  about  four  P.M." 


The  first  of  August  had  now  arrived ;  and  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  ^H?'**^* 
the  ships  were  as  securely  confined  in  the  ice  as  in  the  middle  of  winter,  ex« 
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cept  that  a  pool  of  water  about  twice  their  own  length  in  diameter  was  now    \^^ 

Juiv 

open  around  them*.    I  determined,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 


hopelessness  of  sawing  our  way  through  four  or  five  miles  of  ice,  to  begin, 
that  laborious  process ;  not  indeed  with  the  hope  of  cutting  a  canal  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  ships  to  sea,  but  Avith  a  view  to» 
weaken  it  so  much  as,  in  some  measure,  to  assist  its  disruption  whenever  any  ^ 
swell  should  set  in  upon  its  margin.  On  this  and  the  following  day,  there-  Sat.  2-^ 
fore,  all  the  gear  was  carried  down  for  that  purpose,  and  a  large  tent  pitched 
for  'the  ships'  companies  to  dine  in,  the  distance  being  too  great  to  allow 
them  to  return  on  board  to  -their  meals.  On  the  3d,  however,  we  were  Sun.  ai 
saved  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour,  by  the  ice  opening  out  at  the 
crack  before  mentioned,  so  that  our  sawing  might  now  be  commenced  within 
a  mile  of  the  Fury.  After  divine  service,  therefore,  all  hands  were  sent 
from  both  ships  to  bring  back  the  tent  and  tools  to  the  point  of  Oongalooyat, 
and  the  parties  were  recalled  from  the  walrus-fishery,  except  a  single  boat's* 
crew:  these  also  returned  on  board  a  few  days  after,  the  whole  numbec 
of  sea-horses  killed  being  eight,  and  one  large  seal.  It  is  remarkable 
that  all  the  walruses  were  males,  of  which  a  skeleton  was  made  on  board 
each  ship  as  anatomical  specimens.  The  Hecla's  two  boats  had  one  day  a 
very  narrow  escape  in  assaulting  a  herd  of  these  animals;  for  several  of 
them,  being  wounded,  made  so  fierce  an  attack  on  the  boats  with  their 
tusks,  as  to  stave  them  in  a  number  of  places,  by  which  one  was  immediately 
swamped  and  the  other  much  damaged.  The  Fury's  boats  being  fortunately 
in  sight  prevented  any  further  danger ;  two  of  the  walruses  were  killed  and 
secured,  and  the  damaged  boats  lightened  and  towed  to  the  shore,  from 
which  they  had  been  several  miles  distant. 

On  the  4th  our  sawing  work  was  commenced,  with  the  usual  alacrity  on  Mod.  4^ 
the  part  of  the  officers  and  men,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  ice 
were  got  out  before  night,  its  thickness  varying  from  one  to  four  feet,  but 
very  irregular  on  account  of  the  numerous  pools  and  holes.  An  equal  length 
was  accomplished  on  the  following  day,  though  not  without  excessive  fa- 
tigue and  constant  wet  to  the  men,  several  of  whom  fell  into  the  water  by 
the  ice  breaking  under  them. 

'  *  This  drcumstance  aflTorded  a  very  favourable  opportuiiity  of  obtaining  a  complete  set  of 
steady  observaUons  on  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  on  board  the  Fury;  these  are 
given  in  the  Appendix. 
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M23.  Oq  th^  5th,  the  registeivthermoineter,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  ground  in 
sJy^  the  winter,  was  taken  up,  though,  to  our  astonishment,  the  ground  above  and 
Tues.  5.  |^}|Q^t  it  h^  become  nearly  as  hard  and  compactly  frozen  as  when  we  dug  the 
hole  to  put  it  down.  How  this  came  about  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine ; 
£or  the  earth  had  been  thrown  in  quite  loosely,  whereas  its  present  consoli- 
dated state  implied  its  having  been  thoroughly  thawed  and  frozen  again.  It 
occupied  two  men  ten  days  to  extricate  it,  whic^,  as  they  approached  the 
tibiermometer,  was  done  by  a  chisel  and  mallet  to  avoid  injury  by  jjarring. 
This,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  mischief,  the  instrument  being 
so  identified  with  the  frozen  earth,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  strike  the 
ground  near  it  without  communicating  the  shock  to  the  tubes,  two  of  which 
were  in  consequence  found  to  be  broken.  Thus  ended  our  experiment  for 
ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  earth  during  the  winter ;  an  experiment 
which  it  would  seem,  from  this  attempt,  scarcely  practicable  to  make  in  any 
satisfactory  manner  without  some  apparatus  constructed  expressly  for  the 
purpose. 
Wed.  6.  On  the  6th,  the  work  was  continued  as  before,  and  about  four  hundred  yards 
of  led  were  sawn  through  and  floated  out,  leaving  now  a  broad  canal,  eleven 
hundred  yards  in  length,  leading  from  the  open  water  towards  that  formed 
by  the  gravelled  space.  In  the  course  of  this  day's  work,  one  of  the  seamen 
of  the  Hecla  fell  into  the  water  by  tlie  ice  giving  way,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  drowning,  as  it  was  not  easy  for  the  other  people  to  approach  him. 
He  was  taken  out  scarcely  sensible  ;  but  being  immediately  conveyed  on 
board  the  Fury  was  by  care  and  attention  recovered  in  a  few  hours. 
Thur.  7.  When  the  lateness  of  the  season  to  which  the  ships  had  now  been  detained 
in  the  ice  is  considered,  with  reference  to  the  probability  of  the  Fury's 
effecting  any  thing  of  importance  during  the  short  remainder  of  the  present 
summer,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that,  couj^ng  this  consideration  with  that 
of  the  health  of  my  officers  and  men,  I  began  to  entertain  doubts  whether  it 
would  still  be  prudent  to  adopt  the  intended  measure  of  remaining  out  in  the 
Fury  as  a  single  ship ;  whether^  in  short,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
probable  evil  did  not  far  outweigh  the  possible  good.  In  order  to  assist  my 
own  judgment  on  this  occasion  upon  one  of  the  most  material  points,  I  re- 
quested the  medical  officers  of  the  Fury  to  furnish  me  with  their  opinions 
*'  as  to  the  probable  effect  that  a  third  winter  passed  in  these  reg^oa  would 
produce  on  the  health  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  that  8hip>  tak* 
ing  into  consideration  every  circumstance  connected  with  our  situation." 
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Mr.  Edwards's  reply,  vnth  which  in  substance  that  of  Mr.  Skeoeh  coincided,    ^^^^• 
is  here  given,  as  being  at  once  more  concise  as  to  expression,  and  of  infinitely  ^ 
greater  weight  as  to  opinion,  dian  any  remarks  I  conld  myself  have  offered  on 
this  subject. 

*'  Daring  ithe  last  winter  and  subsequently,  the  aspect  of  the  crew  of  the 
Fury  in  general,  together  with  the  increased  number  and  character  of  their 
complaints,  strongly  indicated  that  the  peculiarity  of  iihe  climate  and  service 
was  slowly  effecting  a  serious  decay  of  their  constitutional  powers.  The 
recent  appearance  also  of  several  cases  of  incipient  scurvy  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable month  of  the  year,  and  occurring  after  a  more  liberal  and  continued 
use  of  fresh  animal  food  than  we  can  calculate  upon  procuring  hereafter,  are 
confirmatory  proofs  of  the  progression  of  the  evil. 

**  With  a  tolerable  prospect  of  eventual  success,  other  circumstances 
remaining  unchanged,  I  should  yet  expect  an  increase  of  general  debility, 
with  a  corresponding  degree  of  sickness,  though  at  the  same  time  confident 
of  our  resources  being  equal  to  obviate  serious  consequences.  But  const- 
dering  the  matter  in  the  other  point  of  view,  namely,  as  a  single  ship,  it 
assumes  a  much  more  important  shape.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
dwell  on  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  the  crew  would  then  be  placed^ 
as  they  are  such  as  you  must  long  ago  have  foreseen  and  weighed.  I  allude 
to  the  increase  of  labour  and  exposure  resulting  from  the  separation  of  the 
vessels,  the  privation"  of  many  salutary  occupations,  mental  and  corporeal, 
attending  their  union,  and,  I  may  add,  at  this  late  period  of  Ihe  season,  the 
hopelessness  of  the  success  of  the  ensuing  navigation  being  such  as  to  excite 
feelings  sufficiently  lively  to  counteract  those  depressing  causes.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  &ct,  to  reflect  on  the  subject  and  not  to  apprehend  a  less  ftivour- 
able  result  than  might  be  expected  under  the  preceding  conditions.'* 

Enclosing  to  Captain  Lyon  the  replies  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  I  now 
also  requested  his  opinion  whether,  under  existing  dreomstances,  he  still 
considered  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  measure  originally  inteiided,  wiA  respect 
to  the  separation  of  the  two  ships.  I  had  scarcely  despatdied  a  letter  to  thia 
effect  when,  at  ten  A.M.  on  the  8th,  die  ice  about  the  Fury  heg$m  to  UMve, 
the  pools  breaking  up,  and  tite  gravelled  canal  soon  eartjrely  ctoBtng,  A 
breeae  springing  up  fn^a  the  northward  at  this  lame^  all  «ail  was  made 
upon  the  ship,  and  Ihe  ice  gradually  driving  out  as  it  detached  itseif  from  the 
shore^  ike  Fury  got  into  open  water  about  one  P.M.  The  Hecla,  however, 
atill  remained  in  the  middle  o£  her  wdnter's  flioe,  which,  though  it  moved  a 
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ia23.  HhIq  x?ith  the  rest  at  first,  did  not  come  out  of  the  bay.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
afternoon,  finding  her  still  stationary,  I  determined  to  occupy  the  time  in 
stretching  over  to  the  northward,  for  the  purpose  of  exsunining  the  state 
of  the  fixed  ice  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  strait;  and  arrivii^  at  its 
margin  by  ten  P.M.  found  it  attached  to  both  shores  from  the  north- 
eastern  part  of  Neerlo-naktoo  across  to  Murray  Maxwell  Inlet.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  this  ice  was  in  a  more  solid  state  than  at  the  same 
time  and  place  the  preceding  year,  but  its  situation  did  not  I  believe  differ 
half  a  mile  from  what  it  had  then  been.  As  the  sun  went  down  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  Strait,  we  obtained  from  the  mast-head  a  distinct  and  exten- 
sive view  in  that  quarter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  hopeless 
prospect  than  this  now  presented.  One  vast  expanse  of  level  solid  ice  occu- 
pied the  whole  extent  of  sea  visible  to  the  westward,  and  the  eye  wearied 
itself  in  vain  to  discover  a  single  break  upon  its  surface. 

Having  finished  this  examination,  which  at  once  destroyed  every-  hope 
I  had  never,  ceased  to  indulge  of  a  passage  through  the  Strait,  we  returned 
towards  Igloolik  to  rejoin  the  Hecla.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  that  we  observed  her  to  be  moving  out  of  the  bay ;  when 
at  length  (for  the  first  time  perhaps  that  such  an  event  ever  occurred,) 
she  drove  to  sea  in  the  middle  of  the  floe.  Thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  ice, 
«he  was  carried  over  the  shoals  off  the  south-east  point  off  Igloolik  in  six  and 
a  half  fathoms,  but  was  then  fortunately  drifted  into  deeper  Water.  The 
«well  on  the  outside  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  break  up  her  icy  prison, 
-which  separating  at  seven  A.M.  finally  released  her  from  confinement. 

Having  soon  afterwards  received  Captain  Lyon's  answer  to  niy  communi- 
cation, it  was  necessary  for  me  to  come  to  a  final  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject therein  alluded  to.  I  shall  first  however  insert  Captain  Lyon's  reply, 
both  because  it  is  proper  that  his  opinion  should  be  recorded,  and  because  it 
is  impossible  for  me  either  more  clearly  or  more  briefly  to  communicate  the 
:^ubstance  of  my  own. 

"  As  I  consider  the  health  of  your  crew  as  of  most  importance  in  every 
point  of  view,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  state  that,  independently  of  the  weighty 
opinions  of  your  medical  officers,  it  has  for  some  time  been  my  opinion  that 
the  Fury's  passing  a  third  winter  in  this  country  would  be  extremely  hazard- 
ous. I  am  induced  thus  to  express  myself  from  the  great  change  I  have 
observed  in  the  constitution  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Hecla,  and  by  the 
>aj[>pearance  of  s<Mne  very  severe  cases  of  scurvy  since  the  summer  has  com- 
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mencedt  I   am  also  aware  that  the  same  scorbutic  symptoms  have  beeii    ^^^^* 
noticed,  and  do  still  exist,  iii  the  Fury^  ^ 

'*  Our  long  continuance  on  one  particular  diet,  almost  total  deprivation  of 
fresh  animal  and  vegetable  food  for  above  two  years,  and  the  nec^sary  and 
dose  confinement  for  several  months  of  each  severe  winter,  are  undoubtedly 
the  causes  of  the  general  alteration  of  constitution  which  has  for  some  time 
past  been  so  evident.  I  therefore  conceive  that  a  continued  exposure  to  the 
same  deprivations  and  confinements,  the  solitude  of  a  single  ship,  and  the 
painful  monotony  of  a  third  winter  to  men  whose  health  is  precarious,  would 
in  all  probability  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 

''  When  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  winter  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  service  would  be  benefited  by  your  remaining  out  in  the  Fury,  as 
you  proposed,  and  still  attempting  a  further  passage  to  the  westward,  I  did 
not  anticipate  so  long  a  confinement  in  the  ice  as  we  have  unfortunately 
experienced,  and  formed  my  opinion  on  the  supposition,  and  in  the  full 
expectation  that  we  should  be  at  liberty  about  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year,  and 
that  the  general  good  health  which  then  prevailed  would  still  continue.  FriHn 
our  being  detained  until  the  present  time,  however,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
season  in  which  it  is  possible  to  navigate  has  now  so  far  passed,  that  nothing 
material  can  be  effected  either  by  one  or  both  ships.  We  know  from  the 
experience  of  last  year,  that  it  is  not  before  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning 
of  September  that  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  and' 
that  it  is  not  until  that  period  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  re-examine  its 
western  entrance.  Even  when  you  should  have  done  so  and»  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect,  found  it  still  closed,  you  would  have  barely  sufficient 
time  to  return  to  Igloolik  to  p&ss  another  winter.  Again,  should  the  sea 
prove  open  to  the  south-eastward,  and  should  you  deem  it  expedient  to 
attempt,  by  rounding  the  very  extensive  land  in  that  direction,  to  find  some 
other  passage  to  the  westward,  I  conceive  that  the  extreme  likteness  of  the 
season  would  not  admit  of  your  miaking  discoveries  of  any  importance,  or  at 
all  events  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  your  passing  a  third  winter,  at 
the  risk,  of  the  safety  of  your  officers  and  crew. 

''  Having  now  stated  my  reasons  for  changing  my  former  ojuinion,  I  beg  to 
advise  that  the  Fury  and  Hecla*  return  to  England  together  as  soon  as  such 
Arrangements  respecting  the  removal  of  stores  and  provioons  as  you  may 
judge  proper  to  make  shall  be  completed." 

Under  such  circumstances,  to  which  may  be  added  the  uticertainty  of 

3  P 
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'8^3.    |]ie  HecWs  tiberation  from  ike  ice  to  the  soolftiwan}    before    the  iAxmt 
^^  of  the   season,  I  no  longer  considered  it  prudent  or  justifiable,  v^n  die 


sleader  chance  <^  eventaal  success  now  before  ub,  to  risk  ike  safety  of  the 
officers  and  men  committed  to  my  charge,  and  whom  it  was  row  my  ficst  wish 
to  re-eondnct  in  good  health  to  their  country  and  their  friends.  Having 
communicated  my  intentions  to  <be  officers  and  ships'  ix)mpanies,  I  directed 
several  additions  to  be  made  to  their  ordinary  allowance  of  provisions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  various  anti-scorbutics,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for 
cases  of  emergency ;  and  then  beating  up  to  our  winter  statkni  which,  by 
desire  of  Mr.  Fisher,  our  Chaplain  and  Astronomer,  1  mimed  TtmroK  Bav^ 
we  anchored  there  in  the  afternoon  in  ten  fathoms,  an4  immediately  com- 
menced our  preparations  for  lightening  the  Fury.  Seven  months'  provisions, 
a  bower  anchor,  and  a  few  o<lier  stores  were  received  by  the  Heda,  some  of 
her  water  before  filled  as  ballast  being  started  to  make  room  for  them ;  and 
such  other  arrangements  made  as  circumstances  would  permit  for  mppa^fmg 
the  stowage  of  the  Fury's  hold.  The  bay  was  now  entirely  clear  of  ice  in 
every  part ;  and  so  changed  was  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  the  -last  fonr- 
and-twenty  hours,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  it  the  same  place 
thaft  we  had  been  accustomed  daily  to  look  upon  for  the  ten  preceding 
months. 

The  conveyance  and  stowage  of  the  stores  had  scarcely  been  completed, 
when  some  loose  ice  drifting  into  the  bay  with  the  tide,  on  the  night  of  the 
Sun.  10.  lOth,  <oMiged  us  hastily  to  get  under  way  and  stand  out.  On  the  following 
Mon.  11.  morning  I  ran  across  to  the  main-land  in  the  Fury,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing, in  compliance  with  my  instructions,  a  flag-staff  fifty-six  leet  in  height, 
Itaving  at  its  top  a  ball  made  of  iron  hoops  and  canvass,  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  a  cylinder  buried  near  its  foot,  containing  a  parchment  with  some 
acccmnft  of  our  visit  to  tins  place.  In  the  mean  time,  I  requested  Captain 
Lyon  to  stand  over  to  the  point  of  Igloolik  where  our  walruses  had  been 
landbed,  and  to  bring  off  these  as  well  as  our  boats  and  tents  remaining 
liio>e.  The  ide  soon  after  coming  in  upon  the  point,  it  was  not  without  risk 
of  the  Hecla's  being  dangerou^  beset,  that  Captain  Lyon  suoceeited  in 
bringing  off  *e^ery  thing  bat  one  boat.  This  was  indeed  no  gveat  loss  to 
us,  though  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Esquimaux,  for  being  aimost  worn 
#nt,  I  li(ui  imtMfAed  to  bredi  her  up  previously  to  leaving  the  iee.  Besides 
this  we  purposely  left  our  sledges,  and  a  quantity  of  wood  In  pieces  of  a 
conretiieift  tflse  for  bows^  spears,  and  paddles,  distributing  them  about  in 
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seyeral  plaoei,  that  aae  or  twa  iadividiiaLs  might  not  make  a  prue  of  the    ttt3. 

whole.  t3S5 

The  Heda  rejoming  vs  on  the  niomiiig  of  Ae  12th,  we  stood  out  to  th«  Tuea.  12. 
eastward  aad  fiaaUy  took  our  departure  from  Igloolik.  In  the  forenoon  a 
thick  fog  came  on«  whidi,  with  a  good  deal  of  loose  ice  drifiing  about,  gav/» 
us  some  trouble  ia  dealing  the  land ;  after  which  we  made  the  Calthoq»e 
Islands,  the  wind  being  southerly  with  thick  rainy  weather.  This  con* 
tinued  till  the  following  aftemoon,  when  a  change  of  wind  soon  brought  a  Wed.  13. 
dearer  ataiosphere,  enaUing  us  to  bear  up  for  the  main-land,  which  we  made 
mear  the  three  islands  called  Ooglit,  and  then  ran  along  it  to  the  southward 
in  a  perfecdy  o^n  sea.  We  saw  here  a  great  many  walruses,  Imt  no  ani- 
mals of  any  other  kind.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  favourable  breeee 
failed  us  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  vstm  succeeded  by  a  southerly  Thur.  14. 
wind,  the  ships  being  dose  to  another  island  called  Ooglit  about  twelve 
leagues  to  the  S.S.W.  of  the  others.  We  were  here  immediately  visited  by 
our  old  acquaintanee  the  Esquimaux,  several  of  whom  came  <0  in  ^eir 
canoes  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  as  if  determined  to  lose  no  oppertttnity 
0i  profiting  by  us.  Among  these  was  our  worthy  dd  friend  Nannow,  to 
whom  every  body  was  glad  to  give  something ;  and  indeed  they  all  received 
as  many  presents  as  their  caaoes  could  safely  canry  or  tow  on  shore*  Theijr 
tents,  nine  in  number*  were  pitched  on  the  main-land;  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Ooglitt,  at  a  station  they  call  Ag-unsse-i-wii,  of  whidi  we  had 
often  heard  them  speak  at  IglooUk.  They  now  also  pointed  out  to  ns  Ami- 
tioke,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  Ave  leagues  to  the  southward  and  westward, 
whidi  proved  to  be  the  same  piece  of  low  land  that  we  had  taken  for  it  in 
first  coming  up  Ibis  coast  The  Esquimaux  tdd  us  diat  a  number  of  their 
younger  men  were  .inland  in  pursuit  of  deer,  and  that  the  rest  had  abundant 
supplies  of  walrus,  which  animds  we  saw  in  considemble  numbers  about 
this  place* 

The  failure  of  the  wiad  was  not  the  only  cause  of  our  detention  here ;  the 
ice,  whose  margin  we  had  begun  to  perceive  as  we  approached  this  part  of 
the  coast,,  now  dosing  ia  completely  with  the  land,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pos- 
fiibiMty  a€  our  making  any  farther  progress  for  the  present.  The  closeness  of 
the  main  body  of  ice  to  ihre  land  at  this  time,  compared  with  its  position  a 
month  eaiiier  the  preceding  year,  was  imdoubtediy  to  be  attributed  to  the 
prevalence  of  southedy  and  easterly  winds  which  we  had  latdy  experienced, 
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1M3.  i^hile  those  from  the  opposite  quarter  couM  alone  drive  it  off  the  land.  The 
s^vS*  ice  was  here  very  heavy,  being  covered  with  large  hummocks,  reminding  us 
of  what  we  had^  encounter  in  <5oming  up  this  coast.  It  was  also  covered 
in  almost  every  part  with  sand  and  small  stones,  making  its  general  aspect  of 
a  brownish  colour,  only  a  few  patches  of  white  ice  appearing  here  and 
there.  How  these  substances  had  been  brought  here  in  such  abundance, 
another  year's  experience  of  the  phenomena  of  these  seas  had  not  taught  us 
to  explain ;  and  before  we  left  this  coast,  we  saw  many  hundred  square  miles 
of  ice  thus  covered.  In  all  the  intervals  between  the  hummocks  were  largB 
pools  of  water,  which  had  in  many  instances  formed  deep  circular  beds, 
-twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  in  shape  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
Most  of  the  pools  had  found  their  way  through  to  the  sea  below,  and  the 
smallest  swell  would  have  broken  every  floe-piece  into  numberless  masses : 
indeed,  as  it  was,  there  were  few  to  be  seen  of  more  than  three  or  four  acres 
in  extent. 

Being  thus  detained,  I  despatched  Mr.  Ross  to  Ooglit  to  observe  the 
meridian  altitude,  which  gave  the  latitude  of  its  south  point  68^  23'  58", 
and  he  found  the  mineralogical  character  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
IglooHk.  About  the  middle  of  the  island,  which  is  quite  low,  are  two 
bone  winter-huts,  conspicuous  at  some  distance  to  seaward.  It  was  low 
water  at  half-past  eleven  A.M.,  making  the  time  of  high  water  here  on  full 
and  change  days  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
15  to  21.  We  were  now  for  some  days  all  but  beset  in  this  neighbourhood,  calms 
or  light  southerly  and  easterly  breezes  constantly  prevailing.  During  this 
time  the  main  body  of  ice  remained,  in  most  parts,  close  -to  the  shore ; 
leaving  us  only  a  "hole"  of  water  to  work  about  in,  and  much  nearer  to 
the  land  than  on  this  shoal  and  shelving  coast  was  altogether  ^afe  for> 
the  ships.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  had  soon  occasion  to  ob. 
serve  that  they  not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  even  drew  to  the  southward, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  current  before  found  to  set  in  that  direction  along 
the  coast. 
Frid.  22.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  being  off  Amitioke,  the  ice  became  more 
slack  along  the  shore,  and  a  breeze  from  the  northward  enabled  us  to  make 
some  progress.  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  remark  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  summer,  we  experienced  not  only  an  unusual  proportion  of  southerly  and 
easterly  winds,  but  observed  also,  that  these  were  more  frequently  attended 
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with  clear  weather  than  is  generally  the  case ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  ^^^^* 
great  deal  of  close  thick  weather  occurred  with  breezes  from  the  northern  '•^^^ 
quarter.  The  present  northerly  wind  had  scarcely  sprung  up  an  hour  before 
a  thick  fog  came  on,  frequently  obscuring  the  land  from  us  as  we  ran  along, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  ti  a  mile  and  a  half.  Thus  circumstanced,  the 
Fury  was  once  in  the  course  of  the  day  placed  in  a  very  awkward  situation, 
the  water  quickly  shoaling  to  six  fathoms,  and  the  ice  preventing  for  a  time 
the  possibility  of  hauling  out.  Having  at  length  gained  an  offing  of  a  couple 
of  miles,  we  were  obliged  to  make  the  ships  fast  to  a  floe-piece,  the  ice 
entirely  closing  around  us. 

Continuing  to  drift  to  the  southward,  we  observed  on  the  23d,  in  latitude  Sac.  23. 
67^  4(y  18"  Cape  Brown  bearing  S.E.b.S.,  five  or  six  miles  distant.   On  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  noon  we  had  passed  Cape  Penrhyn,  our  drift  having  been  twenty*  San.  24. 
one  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  though  closely  beset,  and  without  a  single  pool 
of  water  in  sight  the  whole  time.     The  current  was  observed  to  be  partin 
cularly  strong  when  immediately  oS  Cape  Penrhyn,  taking  the  ships  round 
that  headland  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  knots  for  one  hour.     In  the  night 
of  the  24th,  we  drifted. out  to  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles  from  th^ 
land ;  and  on  the  25th  at  noon  had  reached  the  latitude  of  67^  17'  28,''  being  Mod.  25. 
rather  to  the  southward  of  the  Barrow  River.     It  was  probably  the  influence 
of  this  stream  that  caused  the  ships  thus  to  set  oif  from  the  land,  this  being 
the  only  instance  in  which  they  did  so.     The  ice  was  also  rather  more  slack 
here,  of  which  circumstance  we  took  advantage  to  warp  the  ships  a  mile 
nearer  in  shore ;  it  was,  however,  still  of  the  same  heavy  kind  as  before. 
Scarcely  a  single  bird  had  been  seen  since  leaving  Igloolik,  and  the  walruses 
were  extremely  rare  on  this  coast,  to  the  southward  of  Amitioke. 

^  The  ice  remained  close  the  whole  of  the  26th ;  but  we  continued  as  usual  Tues.  26. 
to  drift  generally  to  the  southward,  and  the  next  morning  being  off  Owlittee-  Wed.  27. 
week,  were  enabled  to  cast  off  and  make  sail,  the  ice  being  rather  more 
open  than  before.  Being  favoured  by  a  commanding  northerly  breeze  we  ran 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  southward,  having  however  only  just  room  to 
sail  between  the  points  of  the  closely  packed  ice  and  a  flat  dangerous  shorCi 
A  few  small  low  islands  were  here  discovered  and  added  to  the  chart.  In. 
the  evening  we  were  once  more  arrested  in  our  progress  and  obliged  to  make 
fast,  being  two  or  three  miles  short  of  Point  Elizabeth,  and  within  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  shore.  On  the  making  of  the  flood-tide  at  night,  the 
ships  were  hurried  past  the  point  in  seven  fathoms,  and  not  having  been  able 
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1823.    ^  make  fMt  to  the  same  floe-pieee  were  now  separated  a  miie  or  two  and  soob 
agMB  beset.    Wilhoiit  eseapinf  for  a  noment  from  oiir  ooafined  akaatioa^ 


Sat.  30.  and  Inmost  wifliont  perceivrng  any  motion  of  the  masses  of  iee  among  tbem* 
selves,  we  had  at  noon  on  the  90th  drifted  down  widiin  a  mile  of  a  smaii 
island,  lying  near  the  north-^east  point  of  Winter  bland^  and  whick  I  now 

Sun.  31.  named  after  Mr.  Crawtord.  On  the  Slst  the  tide  took  as  through  between 
these,  the  breadth  of  the  passage  being  three-qiiariets  of  a  mile,  in  no  leas 
than  sixteen  frthoms  water.  We  Aen  passed  withiB  a  dangerons  reef  of 
rocks  lying  a  full  mile  from  the  shore,  and  having  iMmeroua  heavy  mafises  of 
grounded  ice  upon  it.  After  clearing  this  in  a  good  depth  of  water  we  were, 
by  the  evening,  Ciurried  along  shore  widHn  a  mile  of  Cape  Fisher.  Being 
desirous  of  seeing  whether  tiieESsqninaux  had  meddled  with  the  totabs  of  eor 
departed  shipmates,  I  despatched  a  party  on  shore  over  the  loose  ice,  and 
was  glad  to  find  on  their  retom,  which  was  not  accomplifidied  widioat  diffi- 
culty, that  both  were  in  good  order.  Among  the  specimens  of  plonte  which 
Mr.  Ross  brought  on  board  were  some  radidies,  onions,  and  mnstavd  and 
'  cress,  found  at  our  gardens.  The  onions  had  a  very  pungent  smell  and 
taste,  and  the  whole  were  in  that  healthy  state  which,  however  dwarfish 
their  growth,  would  have  rendered  them  very  acceptable, if  more  abundant. 
The  Esquimaux  had  certainly  visited  the  island  since  ow  departure,  as  several 
tin  canisters,  left  for  them  on  a  particular  spot,  had  been  removed* 

Ilius  had  we,  in  a  sftost  singular  manner,  once  mwe  arrived  at  our  old 
winter-qttarters,  with  scarcely  a  single  successf^d  exertioit  on  our  parts 
towards  effecting  that  object  The  distance  from  Ooglit  to  our  pfesent 
station  was  abotit  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  along  the  coas^  Of  this  we 
had  never  sailed  above  forty,  the  rest  of  the  distance  having  been  aooom- 
plished  while  we  were  immoveably  beset  by  mere  drifting.  The  interval 
thus  employed  having  been  barely  eight  days,  gives  an  average  drtft  to  the 
southward  of  above  fiffteen  miles  per  day* 

The  phenomena  of  the  tides  had  now  been  precisely  similar  to  those  before 
observed  on  this  coast,  and  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  The  flood-tide 
comes  from  the  northward,  but  is  aided  also  by  a  oirrent  horn  the  same 
quarter,  rendering  its  stream  both  stronger  and  of  longer  duration  than  that 
of  the  ebb.  The  latter  is  indeed  scarcely  perceptible  with  a  nocdierly 
breeze,  and  even  with  the  wind  from  the  southward  does  not  usually  aSedt 
a  ship's  drift  for  more  than  three  hours  each  tide.  This  being  the  case, 
I  do  not  know  how  a  riiip  could  efect  a  passage  akmg  this  coast  to  the 
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north  ward,  after  the  land-ice  has  once  been  detached  from  the  shores  ;  for  .^^^^- 

Augusti 

having  nothing  by  which  to  hold  on,  wheneyer  the  ice  closes,  she  can  only 


have  the  alternative  of  running  into  it  or  of  being  driven  on  shore.  In  tl^ 
former  case  she  would  in  all  probability,  as  we  have  seen,  be  drifted  back 
to  the  southward  at  the  rate  of  about  iGifteen  miles  per  day,  and  in  the  latter 
oeiild  eeweely  contriv-e  to  escape  without  serious  damage. 

At  4laf  light  on  ike  1st  of  September  we  found  ourselves  within  three  or  Mon!  L 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  side  of  Winter  Island,  the 
soundings  having  gradually  decreased  to  eleven  fathoms.     Had  it  remained 
dark  an  hour  longer  the  Fury  would  in  ail  probability  Jiave  gone  on  shore ; 
but  happily  the  ice  was  slack  enough  to  allow  us  to  wwp  clear  of  danger 
soon  after  day-break.      The  Hecla  had   in  the  mean  time  been  drifted 
round  Cape  Fisher,  and  several  miles  to  the  westward  towards  Lyon  Inlet, 
in  which  direction  the  Fury  was  also  carried  in  the  afternoon.     The  wind  Wed.  3. 
now  setting  in  easterly,  both  ships  drove  with  the  ice  up  the  inlet,  and  on 
the  4th  were  abreast  of  Safety  Cove,   though  fortunately  on  the  western  Thur.4. 
side,  dear  of  the  dangers  of  the  Bay  of  Shoals.     A  light  breeze  then  spring- 
ing up  from  the  north-west,  we  again  began  to  move  down  the  inlet ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th,  after  making  a  little  progress  with  the  sails  in  the  Sat  6. 
course  of  the  last  two  days,  were  once  more  met  by  an  easterly  breeze  off 
Cape  Edwards,  the  ice  being  still  as  closely  packed  as  possible.     The  young 
ice  also  began  at  times  to  annoy  us,  by  forming  to  a  considerable  thickness 
at  nigbt,  so  as  to  cement  the  larger  masses  strongly  together.     The  weather 
now  became  chilly  immediately  after  sunset,  and  we  considered  it  rather  a 
premature  decrease  of  temperature  in  this  latitude,  when  the  thermometer 
was  observed  to  fall  to  24""  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of  August.     A  very 
unusual  deposition  of  dew  took  place  every  evening  about  this  season, 
immediately  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  was  in  an  hour  or  two  converted  into 
hoar  frost. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  I  was  much  pained  at' being  informed  by 
telegraph  from  the  Hecla,  that  Mr.  Fife,  Greenland  Master  of  that  ship,  had 
just  expired,  an  event  which  for  some  days  past  there  had  been  but  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend ;  the  scurvy  having  within  the  last  three  weeks  conti- 
nued to  increase  considerably  upon  him.  It  is  proper  for  me,  however,  both 
in  justice  to  the  medical  Officers  under  whose  skilful  and  humane  care  he 
was  placed,  and  to  the  means  with  which  we  were  in  this  way  so  liberally 
suj^lied,  to  state  that  during  a  part  of  that  time  Mr.  Fife  had  taken  so  great 
A  dislike  to  4be  various  anti-scorbutics  which  were  adminiatered  to  hinu  that 
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he  could  seldom  be  induced  to  use  any  of  them.  The  disease,  in  conse-  ^^^* 
quence,  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  which  at  length  carried  k^^>A^ 
him  off  almost  without  pain.  The  Hecla  being  at  the  time  closely  beset, 
and  in  a  situation  of  great  danger  among  the  shoals  off  Winter  Island,  Cap* 
tain  Lyon  caused  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to  be  committed  to  the  sea 
with  all  the  solemnity  which  circumstances  would  permit.  I  cannot  close 
this  melancholy  notice  without  expressing  my  most  sincere  regret,  to  which 
I  may  venture  to  add  that  of  Captain  Lyon  and  the  other  officers,  for  the 
loss  of  this  very  deserving  individual,  whose  qualities  as  a  seaman  and  navi- 
gator, had  it  pleased  God  to  spare  his  life,  would  have  rendered  him  an 
ornament  to  the  naval  service,  into  which  he  was  to  have  been  admitted  as  a 
Master  on  the  return  of  the  ships  to  England.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  mate  of 
the  Fury,  was  appointed,  for  the  present,  to  act  as  Master  of  the  Hecla  Jn 
the  room  df  Mr.  Fife. 

In  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  ships,  which  had  before  nearly  closed  each 
other,  were  again  separated  to  the  distance  of  several  miles,  though  no 
motion  was  perceptible  in  the  masses  of  ice  about  them.  The  Heda  was 
now  carried  towards  Winter  Island,  and  the  Fury  up  Lyon  Inlet,  so  that  on 
the  10th  we  had  reached  the  islands  off  Five-hawser  Bay  within  three-quar-  Wed.  ; 
ters  of  a  mile,  where  the  Hecla  was  barely  visible,  from  the  mast-head.  On 
the  evening  of  the  Uth,  however,  the  wind  at  length  began  to  freshen  from  Tl^ur.ll 
the  north- west«  when  the  ice  almost  immediately  commenced  driving  down 
the  inlet  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  carrying  the  Fury  with  it  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  rocks,  the  whole  way  down  to  Cape  Martineau,  but  keep- 
ing her  in  deep  water.  In  the  mean  time  the  Hecla  had  been  swept  into 
much  more  dangerous  situations,  passing  along  the  east  and  south  sides  of 
Winter  Island ;  and  after  driving  nearly  up  to  Five-hawser  Bay,  being  carried 
near  some  dangerous  shoals  about  Cape  Edwards,  where  Captain  Lyon 
expected  every  other  tide  that  she  would  take  the  ground.  Indeed  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  days  the  situation  of  the  Hecla  had  been  one  of  imminent 
danger,  and  every  exertion  to  remove  her  from  it  had  proved  unavailing. 
From  this  time*  however,  the  ice  continued  to  drive  to  the  southward  and, 
by  some  means  or  other,  the  ships  once  more  closed  each  other.  It  was 
now  observable,  as  on  a  former  occasion  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  the  ice 
did  not  carry  the  ships  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  wind,  but  much  more 
towards  Southampton  Island ;  so  that  on  the  14th  we  were  once  more  off  Sun.  14. 
Fife  Rock,  and  had,  by  great  exertions  in  warping,  nearly  rejoined  the 
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^B^   pMsed  Button's  Isles,  ftoih  which  we  took  our  final  depaituK.    Icebergs  of 
large*  dimeflBions  occurred  from  about  tiie  seventy-third  degree  of  longitude 


doWnwaixlBrto  the  eintrance  of  the  Strait*  and  we  remarked  that  below  the 
sixtyvthird  degree  of  latitude  the  land  was  still  comparatively  clear  of  snow. 

From  the  time  of  our  quitting  the  ice  we  began  occasionally  to  notice 
flocks  of  dovekies,.  and  soon  afterwards  kittiwakes  and  mallemucks  with 
their  young  became  numerous,  especially  after  leaving  Hudson's  Strait.  In 
passing  Cape  Farewell  we  saw  only  one  or  two  shearwater^,  probably  in 
consequence  of  our  being  too  far  to  the  southward  of  that  head-land.  A 
very  gradual  increase  took  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  atmosphere  as  we  advanced  to  the  eastward,  which  changes 
wfll  best  be  shown  by  reference  to  the  Meteorological  Abstract  for  the  month 
of  September.  The  Aurora  Borealis  was  visible  more  or  less  almost  every 
night  during  our  passage  across  the  Atlantic ;  it  occurred  generally  in  large 
detached  and  irregular  patches  of  yellowish  light  indifferently  in  all  parts 
of  the  heavens,  and  frequently  afforded  as  much  light  as  the  moon  in  her 
qiiarters.  In  a  single  instance,  when  the  light  happened  to  be  confined  to 
one  portion  of  the  heavens,  it  was  so  vivid  as  to  make  the  shadows  of  objects 
distinctly  visible  on  the  deck.  On  the  same  night,  the  phenomenon  assumed 
the  form  of  a  brilliant  arch  extending  across  the  heavens  through  the  zenith 
from  true  east  to  west.  It  often  happened  also  in  cloudy  weather,  that  the 
Aurora  produced  the  same  kind  of  general  light  at  night  as  the  moon  does 
under  similar  circumstances  ;  the  compasses  were  never  perceptibly  affected 
by  this  phenomenon. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  in  lat.  60^  Sff  and  long.  61°  3a,  we  picked 
up  a  piece  of  yellow  pine-tree,  ten  feet  long  from  the  root  and  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  it  was  quite  sound,  not  at  all  water-logged,  and  had  no  appear- 
ance of  being  worm-eaten.     On  the  30th,  in  lat  5T  35',  long.  39""  SCK,  we 
October,  passed  another  tree  of  considerably  larger  size  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  October, 
T^^'^^  in  lat.  58°  10',  long.  30''  06',  observed  a  spar  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  length.  . 
We  were  now  generally  favoured  by  strong  westerly  winds,  and  nothing 
Tucs.  7.  worthy  of  notice  occurred  till  the  7th,  when  being  in  lat.  59°  26',  and  long. 
10°  55',  a  Six's  thermometer  was .  sent  down   to  a  depth  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms,  and  indicated  a  temperature  of  50J°,  that  of  the  surface 
being  the  same,  and  of  the  air  53°.     A  solan  goose  was  seen  on  this  and 
the  preceding  day,   and  these   birds  became  more  numerous  as  we  ap- 
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1823.    proached  the  Orkneys,  which  we  made  «i  Ae  momkig  of  the  9th,  the  wind 
being  moderate  from  the  southward.    It  can  scarcely  perhaps  be  imagined 


by  those  who  have  not  been  similarly  situated,  with  what  eager  interest  one 
or  two  vessels  were  this  day  descried  by  us,  being  the  first  trace  of  civi- 
lized man  that  we  had  seen  for  the  space  of  seven  and  twenty  months.  The 
breeze  increasing  to  a  fresh  gale  -from  the  southward  in  the  eouwe  t>f  the 
night,  with  a  heavy  sea  from  the  same  quarter,  rendering  it  impossible  for 
us  to  make  any  progress  in  that  direction,  I  determined  to  put  into  Lerwick 
in  the  Shetland  Islands,  to  procure  refreshments  and  await  a  change  of 
wind  in  our  favour.     We  accordingly  bore  up  /or  that  harbour  early  on  the 

jFrid.  10.  morning  of  the  10th,  and  at  thirty  minutes  past  ten  A.M.  anchored  there, 
where  we  were  immediately  visited  by  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
anxious  to  greet  us  on  our  return  to  our  native  country. 

1  feel  it  utterly  impossible  adequately  to  express  the  kindness  and  atten- 
tion we  received  for  the  three  or  four  days  that  we  were  detained  in 
Bressay  Sound  by  a  continuance  of  unfavourable  winds.  On  the  first  infor- 
mation of  pur  arrival  the  bells  of  Lerwick  were  set  ringing,  the  inhabitants 
flocked  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  express  their  joy  at  our  unex- 
pected return,  and  the  town  was  at  night  illuminated  as  if  each  individual 

tSim.  12.  had  a  brother  or  a  son  among  us.  On  the  12th,  being  Sunday,  the  officers 
and  men  of  both  ships  attended  divine  service  on  shore,  when  the  worthy 
minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Menzies*,  who  was  befere  well  known  to 
many  aimong  us,  offered  up  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  manner  a 
thanksgiving  for  our  safe  return ;  at  the  same  time  calling  upon  us,  with 
great  earnestness,  never  to  forget  what  we  owed  to  Him  who  had  been 
"  about  our  path,  and -about  our  bed,  and  who  spieth  out  all  ourways.** 
The  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  under  which  we  had  joined  the  con- 
gregation, the  warmth  of  feeling  exhibited  by  every  person  assembled 
'within  the  sacred  walls,  together  with  the  affectionate  energy  of  tlie 
preacher,  combined  to  produce  an  effect  of  which  words  can  convey  but 
little  idea,  but  which  will  not  easily  be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  present  on  this  affecting  occasion. 

Mon.  13.  On  the  13th,  a  breeze  springing  up  from  the  northward,  we  took  leave  of 
our  kind  and  hospitable  friends,  deeply  sensible  of  the  cordial  and  affec- 

*  Thb  faithful  minister  and  most  estimaUe  member  of  society  has  since  gone  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  labours ;  but  he  will  long  live  in  our  grateful  remembrance. 
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tioBttte  reception  we  had  experienced ;  and  being  stilt  faFOured  by  the  wind    ^^^^ 
were  abreast  of  Buchaness  the  following  evening.     It  was  my  intention  to  \^^y>I»' 
have  pot  into  Lci<ji,  in  order  to  procure  anchors  and  pilots  previously  to 
venturing  upon  the  English  coast,  but  the  wihd^  breaking  us  off  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  prevented  out*  approaching  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  we  Wed.  15. 
continued  our  course  to  the  southward.     On  the  16th,  being  off  Whitby,  I  Thur.16. 
went  on  shore  there,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fisher  the  astronomer,  and  after 
receiving  the  cordial  greetings  of  a  great  number  of  the  worthy  inhabitants 
of  Whitby,  who  had  assembled  to  meet  us  on  landing,  set  off  for  Lon- 
don and  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.     The  ships, 
after  touching  at  the  Humber  for  pilots,  arrived  in  the  River  Thames  shortly 
afterwards,  and  were  paid  off  at  Deptford  on  the  i4th  bf  November* 


Having  thus  concluded  the  Narrative  of  this  our  second  attempt  to  disco* 
ver  a  North- West  Passage,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  otkr  a  few  remarks  on 
its  probable  existence  and  practicability.  That  such  a  passage  exists,  and 
that  its  outlet  on  the  western  side  will  be  found  at  Bhering*s  Strait,  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  six  years,  combined  with  the  previous  researches  of 
Cook  and  Hearne  and  Mackenzie,  have  scarcely  left  a  doubt ;  indeed,  the 
various  points  at  which  the  northern  coast  of  America  has  now  been  satis^ 
factorily  laid  down,  from  Icy  Cape  on  the  west  to  the  shores  of  MelviHe 
Peninsula  on  the  east,  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  this  Continent  does  not  in  any  part  extend  far  beyond  the  70th  or  71st 
parallel  of  latitude. 

While  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  Passi^  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  efforts  of  our  various  E^editions  by  land  and  sea,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  Russians  about  Icy  Cape,  the  hope  of  its  ultimate 
accomplishment  has,  notwithstanding  our  late  failure,  received  no  inconsi- 
derable encouragement.  That  the  sea  is  sometimes  navigable  upon  the 
northern  shores  of  America  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation  or  con- 
jecture, but  stands  recorded  upon  the  authority,  and  to  the  honour,  of  our 
distinguished  countryman  Captain  Franklin  and  his  brave  companions.  A 
single  view  of  .the  drawings  accompanying  liis  description  of  their  extraor- 
dinary canoe-navigation  along  these  desolate  shores,  must  at  once  convey  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  long- 
sought  object,  a  degree  of  encouragement  which  the  most  sacngnine  could 
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scarcely  have  eiqperienced  before.  And  although'there  caa  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  rarious  changes  of  wind  and  tide  would  occasionally  block  up  with 
ipe  the  ahpres  surveyed  by  Captain  Franklin,  yet  the  open  water  he  observed 
i^.a  proof  that  the  ice  has  a  considerable  space  to  move  about  in ;  and  I 
•cannot,  therefore,  but  entertain  a  very  confident  hope  that  if  a  ship  could 
once  be  got  upon  that  coast,  she  might,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  ulti- 
mately complete  the  desired  object. 

The  report  of  the.  Russian  ships  that  lately  visited  Icy  Cape  is,  also,  as 
xespects  the  state  of  the  ice,  as  favourable  as  the  most  sanguine  mind  could 
wish ;  for  their  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  kind  of  navigation  through 
which  our  ships  have,  already  held  their  course,  uninjured,  for  hundreds  of 
leagues^  and  through  which,  therefore,  they  may,  under  Providence,  be 
again  conducted  by  similar  eiiLertions.  When,  indeed,  a  body  of  ice  has 
been  once  detached  from  the  land,  and  has  acquired  some  room  to  recede 
from  it,  which  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  summer  about  Icy  Cape,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  ship  need  despair  of  making  progress,  unless  the  season  be  too 
far  advanced  to  allow  her  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasional  openings. 

Reports  so  favourable  as  these  of  the  state  of  the  ice  during  the  summer 
upon  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  north  coast  of  America,  certainly 
combine  to  offer  a  new  view  of  the  enterprise  in  which  we  have  late  been 
engaged.  From  these  and  from  the  late  failure  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  in 
endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  the  Polar  Sea,  it  would  appear  that  the 
principal  difficulty  lies  on  this  eastern  or  Atlantic  side ;  and  it  becomes, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  more  interest  than  ever  to  inquire  by  what  route  a  ship 
is  most  likely  to  reach  that  part  of  the  coast  lately  discovered  and  surveyed 
by  Captain  Franklin. 

The  dpinion  I  have  before  given  as  to  the  advantages  of  coniinuom  land  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Polar  Seas,  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  our 
subsequent  experience  for  the  last  three  seasons ;  and  I  am  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  ship  can,  with  toler- 
able certainty,  succeed  in  penetrating  any  considerable  distance  is  by  watch- 
ing the  openings  occasionally  produced  by  winds  and  tides  between  a  body  • 
of  ice,  when  detached  and  moveable,  and  some  land  continuous  in  the  de- 
sired  direction.  I  have  here  adverted  to  this  only  for  the  purpose  of  further 
remarking  that,  however  unsuccessful  have  been  our  late  endeavours,  they 
were  unquestionably  directed  to  the  right  place,  and  that,  with  the  limited 
geographical  information  we  then  possessed,  no  other  route  than  that  pointed 
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out  in  my  Instructions,  could  possibly  have  been  pursued  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  success. 

Circumstances,  however,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  previous  speculation, 
have  combined  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  our  entrance  into  the 
Polar  Sea  by  the  route  lately  pursued,  and  consequently  preventing  us  from 
reaching  the  northern  shore  of  the  continent  of  America,  along  which  it 
would  have  been  our  object  to  proceed.  The  state  of  the  ice  for  two  suc- 
cessive summers  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  seems  to  indicate, 
that  the  obstruction  we  there  met  with  is  dependent  rather  on  locality  than 
on  season ;  for  the  phenomenon  of  two  consecutive  winters  of  extraordinary 
severity  is  one  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  obstacles  which  finally  arrested  our  progress  in  the  Strait  are  to  be 
mainly  attributed  to  the  current  we  found  setting  to  the  eastward  through  it ; 
and  which  coincides  with  that  observed  by  Captain  Franklin  and  by  the 
Russians  to  the  westward.  This  stream,  in  finding  its  way  out  through  the 
Strait,  would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  ice  close  home  upoa 
its  western  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  egress  of  a  ship  in  that  direction ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  on  this  account,  the  navigation  of  that  Strait 
will  seldom  if  ever  be  practicable. 

Being  thus  unavoidably  shut  out  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  continent, 
it  remains  to  inquire  by  what  other  opening  there  may  be  the  best  chance  of 
^approaching  it  the  nearest ;  for  the  principle  of  coasting  it,  whenever  it  can 
be  reached,  must  still  in  my  opinion  be  carefully  kept  in  view.  There  is 
no  known  opening  which  seems  to  present  itself  so  favourably  for  this  pur- 
pose as  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  This  leads  me  to  observe  that,  had  we  even 
succeeded  in  fairly  entering  the  Polar  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla^  the  geographical  information  obtained  from  the  Esquimaux,  and  on 
which  I  conceive  the  greatest  reliance  may  be  placed,  would  probably  have 
induced  me  so  far  to  depart  from  the  strict  tenor  of  my  instructions,  aa 
to  attempt  a  passage  across  the  mouth  of  the  great  bay  lying  on  the  south- 
western side  of  Melville  Peninsula,  instead  of  coasting  its  winding  and  poo* 
bably  much-indented  shores.  Indeed  I  consider*  that  the  spirit  of  my  In- 
structions was  fulfilled,  as  far  as  they  regarded  my  close  examination  of  the 
coast  of  America,  from  the  moment  that  I  had  discovered  the  Strait  whick 
terminated  that  coast  to  the  northward ;  and  that  had  I  been  fortunate  enough 
to  succeed  in  entering  the  Polar  Sea,  that  my  bualness  then  was  to  get  to  the 
westward  in  the  shortest  way  I  WW  able,  It  \»ing  therefpre  no  longer  necessarjr 
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to  foUew  the  continent  on  the  western  Aide  of  MeWille  Penilisida^  it  af^iears  to 
be  of  very  little  importance  whether  a  future  attempt  be  made  from  Cape  Kaier^ 
which  lies  near  the  bottom  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  or  fr6m  Cape  En^field 
at  Hhe  western  entrance  of  the  Sttatt  of  the  Fury  and  Heda.  Indeed  the 
ehanee  of  sncoess  is  rather  in  fnivour  of  the  former  of  these  two  stations^ 
bath  on  account  of  the  shorter  distance  to  Point  Turni^mn  of  Captain 
Fmnklib,  which  from  thetice  doeg  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
as  Mrell  as  firom  the  probability  t6  which  I  have  before  alluded,  of  the 
ice  typing  almost  constantly  pressed  by  the  westerly  current  against  the 
western  month  of  the  Strait.  The  view  which  we  obtained  from  the  southern 
part 'of  PHnije  Regent's  Inlet  in  1819  was  not,  indeed,  very  encouraging  as 
to  the  stsite  of  the  ice  irt  that  partrcidar  time  ;  but  our  business  at  that  time 
lying  in  a  different  direction,  we  remained  only  a  few  hours  on  the  spot, 
and  conld  not  therefore  judge  what  favouraMe  changed  might  have  been 
produced  by  the  varioiis  alterations  in  wind  iahd  tide.  The  ice  was»  however, 
eeitaiiily  detached  from  the  shores,  lind  in  motion ;  in  which  case  a  hope 
may  Hlways  be  cherished  of  occasiotial  openings  in  our  favour. 

In  estimating  the  probability  of  success  in  this  attempt,  it  is  (Mrop^r  for 
me  here  to  remark  that  the  difficulty  of  giving  any  very  decided  f^iniop 
upon  it  arises,  not  simply  from  the  general  uncertainty  attending  a  naviga- 
tion of  so  pretarious  a  nature  as  that  to  which  we  have  lately  been  accus- 
tomed; d9  becbuse  there  is  nothing  in  our  late  experience  which  can  pro- 
perly be  considered  analogous  to  it.  To  enter  a  body  of  heavy  tee,  of  great 
and  uncertain  extent,  without  any  known  land  stl'etdhing  in  the  desired 
direction,  is  an  enterprise  differing  in  character  from  almost  any  hitherto 
attempted  with  success.  In  1819,  indeed,  the  Hecla  and  Griper  dressed  die 
barrier  of  ice  occupying  the  centre  of  Baffin's  Bay  for  a  distance  of  about 
tiinety  miles,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  open  water  off  Sir  rfames 
Lancaster's  Sound  ;  and  since  that  time  nutabers  of  whali^rs  have  done  tte 
s&me :  but  thfs  distance  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  ships  would 
have  to  traversfe,  from  the  bottom  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  to  any  part  of 
the  navigable  channel  discovered  by  Cap^n  Fraaktin,  and  which  it  wouM 
be  their  first  object  to  reach.  It  is  however  by  no  means  improbable,  that  some 
intervening  land  may  be  discovered  in  this  interval  to  assist  a  ship's  progress 
to  the  south-Hfestward  ;  and  ihat,  by  patidnce  and  perseveranoe,  she  m^kt 
su(^eed  in  gaining  the  shores  of  the  continbift,  where  it  may  be  expected 
that  only  the  crimary  difficulties  of  this  navigation  would  once  more  present 
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themselves.  It  is  possible  at  the  same  time  that,  in  so  Vast  an  expanse  of 
sea»  channels  of  open  water  may  occur  to  assist  a  ship's  progress  to  the 
westward. 

Itappeitfg,  then,  thiU  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  passage,  will  consist  in  getting  the  ships  upon  that  part  of  the 
continent,  which,  from  the  very  best  authority,  we  know  to  be  navigable.  I 
trust  that  the  endeavours  of  the  two  Expeditions  lately  employed  under  my 
orders  have  at  least  served  the  useful  purpose  of  shewing  where  the  passage 
is  not  to  be  effected,  and  of  thus  bringing  within  very  narrow  limits  the 
question  as  to  where  any  future  attempt  should  be  made,  in  submitting, 
which  I  do  with  considerable  diffidence,  the  foregoing  view  of  the  9ubje<^. 
it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  create  or  magnify  difficulties,  but  tp  suggest, 
as  well  as  I  am  able  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  them.  For  my.  own  part, 
I  never  felt  more  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  in  the  enterprbe  in  whi^  I 
have  lately  been  engaged,  than  at  the  present  moment;  and  I  cannot  .b«t 
entertain  a  confident  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed  in. 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and  interested, 
the  whole  civilized  world. 


END   OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 
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SOME  FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  ESQUIMAUX  OF  MELTTLLE  PENINSULA  AND 
THE  ADJOINING  ISLANDS  •  MORE  PARTICULARLY  WINTER 

ISLAND  AND  IGLOOLIK. 


The  number  of  indiyiduals  composing  the  tribe  of  Esquimaux  assembled  at 
Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  of  whom  sixty-nine 
were  men,  serenty-seven  women,  and  seventy-three  children.  Two  or  three 
of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  and  infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of 
their  children,  must  have  been  near  seventy ;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to 
about  fifty.  The  majority  of  the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from 
twenty  to  five  and  thirty,  and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty. 
Of  the  children,  about  one-third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest 
from  that  age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteen 
deaths  and  only  of  nine  births.  ^ 

The  stature- of  these  people  is  much  below  that  of  Europeans  in  general. 
One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  the 
shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  twenty  individuals 
of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  was—* 

MEN.  WOMBir. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4ft.  11  in.        From  5ft*  S^  in.  to  4ft.  8f  in. 
The  ayerage  height 6  ft.  5j-  in.    , 5  ft.  o|  in. 

The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  they  really  are,  both 
from  the  unwieldy  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habit  which  they 
early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  balance  the  weight 
of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise.  Their  knees 
are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  straight,  and  the 
hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remarkably  small.  The  younger  individuals 
were  all  phimp,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  women  inclined  the  most  to 
this  last  extreme,  and  their  flesh  was,  even  in  the  youngest  individuals,  quite 
loose  and  without  firmness. 
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faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and  black,  nose  also 
small  and  sunk  far  in  between  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flattened. 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  Ti-a,  his  brother,  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  extremely  pretty  young 
woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thidk,  and  close,  generally  regular,  and  in 
the  young  persons  almost  always  white.  The  elderly  women  were  still  well 
furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth  were  usually  a  good  deal  worn 
down,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chewing  the  seal-skins  for  making  boots. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  is  clear  and  transparent,  and 
the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  l&tter,  when  divested  of  oil  and  dirt,  is 
scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that  the  blood  is 
plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In  the  old  folks,  whose 
faces  were  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a  much  more  dingy  hue,  the 
dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  frequently  dislodged  from  them. 

Besides  the  smallness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in  this 
feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.  The  first  consists  in  the  eye  not 
being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end  next  the  nose 
than  at  the  other.  Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  will  be 
given  in  another  place. 

By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they,  may  in  general  be  distinguished, 
they  are  by  no  means  illnlooking  people ;  and  there  were  amoiig  them  three 
or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  divested  of  their  skin- 
dresses,  their  tattooing  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt,  might  have  been  consi- 
dered pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in  any  town  in  Europe.  This 
remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  children  also,  several  of  whom  had 
complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of  Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright 
black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expression  to  their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.  The 
men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  and  allow  it  to  hang  about  their  heads  in  a 
loose  and  slovenly  manner.  A  few  of  the  younger  men,  and  especially  those 
who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had  it  cut  straight  ilpon  the 
forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch  upon  the  crown  of  the  head, 
where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Capuchin  friars.  The  women  pride  themselves  extremely  on  the  length 
and  thickness  of  their  hair ;  and  it  was  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part, 
and  the  same  on  that  of  their  husbands,  that  they  were  induced  to  dispose 
of  any  of  it.    When  inclined  to  be  neat  they  separate  their  locks  into  two 
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equal  parts,  one  of  which  hamgs  ob  each  side  iX  thei^  headland  n  llfoht  of 
their  shoulders.  To  stitfen  atul  bind  these  they  use  a  marrow  9trap  of  deer- 
skin, attached  at  one  end  to  a  round  jiriece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long, 
tapered  to  a  point,  and  covered  over  with  leather.  This  looks  like  ar  litrte 
whip,  the  han<fie  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  stn^ 
wound  round  it  in  a  numbei-  of  spiral-  turns,  mcdcing  the  tsdl,  thus  equipped. 
Very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  our  seamen.  The  strap 
of  this  article  of  dress,  which  is  altogether  caWed  a  toglvegSy  is  so  made  from 
the  deer-skin  as  to  shew,  when  bound  round  fhe  hair,  akernttte  turns  of 
white  and  dark  fur,  which  give  it  a  very  neat  and  ornamenta)  af^earance. 
On  ordinary  occasions  k  is^  considered  slovenly  not  to  have  thehair  thus 
dressed,  find  the  neatest  of  the  women  never  visited  the  ships  wiihout  it* 
Those  who  are  less  nice  dispose  ^feeit  hair  into  a  loose  jflait  on  each  side, 
or  have  one  togleega  and  one  plait ;  and  others  again,  wholly  disregarding 
the  business  of  the  toilette,  merely  tucked  their  hair  in  under  the  breast  of 
their  jackets.  Some  of  the  women's  hair  was  tolerably  fine,  but  would  not 
in  this  respect  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  an  Englishwoman.  In  both 
sexes  it  is  full  of  vermin,  which  they  «re  in  the  constant  habtt  of  picking  out 
and  eating ;  a  man  and  his  wife  will  sit  for  an  hour  together,  performing 
for  each  other  that  friendly  o0loe.  The  women  have  a  comb,  (12.)*  ^hich, 
however,  seenrs  more  intended  for  ornament  4^n  use,  as  we  seldom  or  never 
observed  them  comb- their  heir.  When  a  woman's  husband  is  ill  she  l^ears  her 
hair  loose,  artd  cuts  it  off  as  a  sign  of  monming  if  he  dies;  a  custom  agreeing 
with  that  of  the  Greenlanders  f .  It  is  probable  also,  from  what  has  been  before 
said,  that  some  opprobrium  is  attached'to  the  loss  of  a  woman's  hair  when 
ho  such  oceai9ion  demands  this  Sacrifice  ^.  The  men  wear  the  hsur  on  the 
upper  lip  and  chin,  froth  ah  iiich  -to  an  indh  and  a  half  in  lengA,  and  some 
were  distinguished  by  a  little  tuft  between  the.  chin  and  lower  lip. 

The  dresses  both  of  male  and  female  areHy>mposed  ahnost  entirely  of  deer- 
skin, in  which  respeet  they  dlSbrfrom  those  of  most  B^uimaux  before  met 

*  This  and  th^  ocker  niunberq  thus  eoeuhriog  jin  die  toune  pf  ihis  obaptcR,  nfer.tolfe 
corresponding  numbers  in  the  two  Ei^avii^  of  Inqplenents,  SfC 

f  Crante's  Histovy  of  Greenland,  London  edition,  1767,  L  ISfl^t  S40.  In  the  ibUoiriiv 
accbimt  of  the  Esquimaux,  references  will  occasionally  be  made  to  Csantz  and  Effede,  as 
well  to  point  out  any  dissimilarity,  iais  any  resemblance,  between  these  people  and  the  nations 
of  Greenland.  ' 

+  Id.  ibid.  .  .  • 


^Hti.  In  the  fom  of  the  ()re09  Aey  tnty  very  little  frcitn  those  so  repeat- 
edly cbesorihed.  The  jacket,  whkh  is  close,  but  not  tight,  all  rouBd;ceMnes 
m  lew  -as  <£he  hips  and  has  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist.  In  that  of  the 
womeB,  the  ii^  or  flap  behind  is  very  broad,  and  so  long  as  almost  to  touch 
the  ground  ;  while  a  shorter  and  narrower  one  before  breaches  half- way  down 
the  thigh«  The  men  have  tflso  a  tail  in  the  hind  pait  of  their  jaeket,  but  of 
smaller  dimensimis;  but  before,  it  is  ges^rally  straight,  or  ornamented  by  a 
aiA^e  acollop.  The  hood  of  the  jacket,  which  forms  the  only  covering  for 
their  head,  is  much  the  largest  in  that  of  the  women,  for  the  purpose  oi 
holding  a  child.  The  back  of  th^  jacket  also  bulges  out  in  the  middle  to 
give  the .  child  a  footing,  and  a  strs^  or  girdle  below  this,  and  secured  round 
the  waist  by  two  Urge  wooden  buttdns  in  front,  prevents  the  infant  from 
falling  through  when,  the  hood  being  in  use,  it  is  neoe^ary  thus  to  deposit; 
it.  rrhe  sleeves  of  the  women's  jackets  are  made  more  square  and  loose 
about  the  shoulders  than  those  of  the  men,  for  the  convenience,  as  we  under- 
stood,  of  more  readily  depositing  a  child  in  the  hood ;  and  they  hap^e  a 
habit  of  slipping  their  arms  out  of  Hienii  and  keeping  them  in  contact  with 
their  bodies^  for  the  sake  ef  warmth,  juatas>ve  do  w^th  our  fintgers  in  our 
gloves  in  wry  cold  weather. 

In  winter  every  individual,  when  in  the  open  atr^  wears  two  jackets^  of 
which  the  outer  one  (Cappe^tigga)  has  tbe  hair  outside,  and  the  inner  one 
(Atteiga)  next  the  body.  Immediately  on  catering  the  hut  the  men  take  off 
their  outer  jacket,  beat  the  sno^v  from  it,  and  lay  it  by.  The  up|>er  gaiment 
jof  the  females,  besides  being  cut  according  to  a  retg^lar  and  uniform  pat- 
tem»  and  sewed  witii  exceeding  neatness,  which  is  the  cs^c  with  all  the 
dresses  of  these  people,  has  also  the  flaps  ornameated  in  ,a  very  becoming 

• 

manner  by  a  neat  border  of  deer-skin,  so  larranged  as  to  display  alternate 
breadths  of  white  and  dad^  fur.  This  is,  «ioreover«  usually  beautified  by  f 
handsome  fringe,  consisting  of  innumemUe  l^s^  natrow  threads  of  leather 
hanfUBig  down  firam  iL  This  omameat-  is  not  uncommon  also  in  ibfi  outer 
jack^  of  the  men.  When  i9eal-huntiag,  they  fasten  up  t\ffi  tails  of  th^ 
jackets  witii  a  button  hehiad. 
.  Thetr  hreedies,  of  which  in  water  they  tdso  wiear  two  |mr»  and  wiiilArly 
diDpoaed  as  to  tJie  fur^  xemA  btAow  the.hnee,  aad  fHsten  witt  ^  strii^ 
dmwii  ii^  round  the  iwst.  Thovigh^  tlM^e  kavelittle  or.  no  wiust-^hand,  and 
donot  eoiae  wvy  high,  the  defriih  jof  the  jwkete,  which  oonsUerablyoverlap 
Aesi«  aerres  very  effectual^  to  complete  tibe  icoveiing  of  HSHe  body. 
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Their  legs  and  feet  are  so  well  clothed  that  no  degree  of  cold  can  weH 
affect  them.  When  a  man  goes  on  a  sealing  excursion,  he  first  puts  on  a  pair 
of  deer-skin  boots  (AUiktetga)  with  the  hair  inside  and  readiinjg  to  the 
knee,  where  they  tie.  Over  these  come  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  next  a  pair  of  dressed  seal-skin  boots  perfectly  water-tight ;  and  over 
all  a  corresponding  pair  of  shoes,  tying  round  the  instep.  These  last  ai^ 
made  just  like  the  mocassin  of  a  North-American  Indian,  being  neady 
crimped  at  the  toes,  and  haying  several  serpentine  pieces  of  hide  sewn 
across  the  sole  to  prevent  wearing.  The  water-tight  boots  and  shoes  are 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  small  seal,  {neitiek)  except  the  soles,  which  consist 
of  the  skin  of  the  large  seal  (oguie)  ;  this  last  is  also  used  for  their  fishing- 
lines.  "Wlien  the  men  are  not  prepared  to  encounter  wet,  they  wear  an  outer 
boot  of  deer-skin  with  the  hair  outside. 

The  intier  boot  of  the  women,  unlike  that  of  the  men,  is  loose  round  the 
leg,  coming  as  high  as  the  knee-joint  behind,  and  in  front  carried  up,  by  a 
long  pointed  flap,  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  there  fastened  to  the  breeches. 
The  upper  boot,  with  the  hair  as  usual  outside,  corresponds  with  the  other 
in  shape,  except  that  it  is  much  more  full,  especially  on  the  outer  side,  where 
it  bulges  out  so  preposterously  as  to  give  the  women  the  most  awkward^ 
bow-legged  appearance  imaginable.  This  superfluity  of  boot  has  probably 
originated  in  the  custom,  still  common  among  the  native  women  of  Labrador, 
of  carrying  their  children  in  them.  We  were  told  that  these  women  some- 
times put  their  children  there  to  sleep ;  but  the  custom  must  be  rare  among 
them,  as  we  never  saw  it  practised.  These  boots,  however,  form  their  prin- 
cipal pockets,  and  pretty  capacious  ones  they  are.  Here,  also,  as  in  the 
jackets,  considerable  taste  is  displayed  in  the  selection  of  different  parts  of 
the  deer-skin,  alternate  strips  of  dark  and  white  being  placed  up  and  down 
the  sides  and  front  by  way  of  ornament.  The  women  also  wear  a  mocassin 
(Itteegegd)  over  all,  in  the  winter-time. 

One  or  two'  persons  used  to  wear  a  sort  of  ruff  round  the  neck,  composed 
of  the  longest  white  hair  of  the  deer-skin,  hanging  down  over  the  bosom  in 
a  manner  very  becoming  to  young  peoplie.  It  seemed  to  aSord  so  little 
additional  warmth  to  persons  already  well  clothed,  that  I  am  inclined 
rather  to  attribute  their  wearing  it  to  some  superstitious  notion.  The  chil* 
dreu  between  two  and  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  had  a  pair  of  breeches  and 
boots  united  in  one,  with  braces  over  their  shoulders  to  keep  tkem  up. 
These,  with  a  jacket  like  the  others,  and  a  pair  of  deer-skui  mittens. 
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with  which  each  individiial  is  ftimi^ed,  ^conBtitute  the  whole  a(  theic 
dress.  Children's  clothes  are  pften  made  of  the  skins  of  very  young  faw^nsr 
and  of  the  marmot,  as  being  softer  than  those  of  the  deer. 
'  The  Esqaimaux,  when  thus  equipped,  may  at  all  times  bid  defiance  to  the 
rigour  of  this  inhospitaUe  climate ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  tli^  MmfortaUe 
appearance  which  they  exhibit  even  in  the- most  inclement)  weather.  When 
teen  at  a  little  distance,  the  white  rim  of  their  hoods,  whitened  still  more  by^ 
the  breath  collecting  and  freie^ing  upon  it,  and  oomtt^tedwith  the  dark  i&ees 
whi€&  they  encircle^  render  them  yeiy  grotesque  ob^cts ;  but  while  the  skin 
of  <lieir  dresses  continues  in  good  condition,  they  always  look  clean  and 
wholesome.  r 

To  judge  by  the  eagerness  With  whtdi  die  women  received '  our  beads, 
especially  small  white  ones,  as.  well  as  any  othfer  article  of  that  kind,  we 
migl|t  snppose  them  v^ry  fond,  of  personal  ornament.  -  Yet  of-  alt  that  they 
obtaiaed  from  us  in  this  way  at  Winter-Island,  scarcely  any  thing  ever  made 
its  appearance  again  during  our  stay  there,  e&eept'ft  ring  or  two  on  the 
flngei^,  a«id  some  bracelets  of  beads  round  the  wrist ;  the  latter  of  these  wa^ 
piiobat>ly  considered  as  a.diarm  of  some  kind  or  bdier.  We  found  among 
tiiem,  at  die  time  of  our  first  intercourse,  a  number  of  smidl  black  amd  White 
glaiss  beads,  disposed  .alternately  .on  a  string  of  sinew  and  worn  in  thicp 
mktiner:  They  would  also  sometimes,  hang  a  small  bunch  of  these,  or  a 
button  or  two,  in  front  of  their  jackets  and  hair ;  and  many  of  them,  in  the 
bourse  of  the  second  winter,  covered  the  whole  front  of  thetr  jackets  with 
the  beads  they  received  from  us.. 

The  most  common  ornament  of  this  kind,  exclusrYely  their  >own^  c<m«b3ts 
m'-strinigs  of  t^eth,  somietimes  many  hundred  in  number,  which  are  eitfaet 
kttabhed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  jacket  like  the  fringe  before  described,  or 
fastened  as  4  belt  round  the  waist.  Most  of  these  teeth  are  oi  the  fox  and 
w:olf,  boct  some  also  belonged  to  the  mus^ox,  (6omtngmui)y  of  which  animal^ 
tlKmgh  it. is  never  seen  at  Winter-island,  we  procured  from  the  Esqaimauirt 
seveiral .  of  the  grinders  -  and  a  quantity  of;  the  hair  and :  skin.  Tlie  bones  of 
ike  kd^lpe^mao,  suppdsed  to  foethe  wolverene,  constitute  anbUier.  of  theiis  ori 
naments ;  abd  it  is  more  than  probable  that  all  these  ipiosseas  some  imaginary 
^uidiiies^  at  specifb  ehartns  for  variofos  purpoaes*.-  The  riiort  extraflffdinanp 
ainulet,  if  it  be  on6,;  of  this  kind,  was  a  row  of  foMs^nases  atlaoWd  to.ihe 

•  Egmle's  I>68CB|*iaii  of  Greenland,  London  Edition,!  1748y  p«  194 . 
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fi>re-pa£t  o^f  «  womnn'd  jacket  like  &.  tier  af  ts^lii^k  buttons,  l  ijurehMed 
foom  IligUuk  a  semicircular  oroameiit  of  bri^9,  denrifted.  at  t^e  upper  e<%e 
and  brightly  poliabed,  which  she  w>mowtf  her  hfw  in  fronts  wd  wbioh  waa 
very  beeomingi  The  handsomest  thing  of  fb]6  kind,  however;  was  under- 
slood  to>  be  worn,  on  the  head  by  men,  though  we  did  not  leium  on  what 
Qceesjona*  (7.)  U  consisted  of  a- band  two  inohea  in.  breadth,  cemposfid  of 
aeveial.  strips  of  skin  sewn  together,  alteniately  black  awl  yellow ;  nwrt  the 
upper  edge,  some  hair  waa  artfully.  internioYeh,  fiEMrming  with  the  skin  a.verjr 
pretty  checquec^work :  along  the  lower,  edge  were  suspended  more  tJbtfii  a 
hundred  small  teeth,  principally  of  the  deer,  neatly  fastened  by  small  douUe 
tags  of  sinew  and  forming  a  very  appropriate  fringe. 

Among  their  perseaal  omameiMs.  must  idso  be  reokoiled  that  nv)de  of 
marking;  the  body,  called  tattooing  which,  of  the  custdans  not  esseqrtial  to 
the  comforit  or-  hapj^ness  of  mankind,  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively  prac^ 
tisedt  throughout  the  worid.  Among  these  people  it/seems  to  be  an.  ornament 
o£  indispensable  importance  to  the  waaftea,  not  one  of  them  being  wiihout 
it«  The  operation  is  performed  about  the<age  of  ten  or  sometimes .  eattief^ 
aiid  has  noihing  to  do  with  mSdrriage;  except  that,  being  consideaed?  in.  tha 
light  of  a^peiaonal  charm,  it  may  serve  to  recommend  them  as  wives.  The 
paitsof  the.  body  thus,  marked  are  their  faces,  anus,  hwKb,  thighs,  and  in 
some  few  women  the  breasts,  but  never  the  feet  asih  Greeiadtoid*«  THie 
operation,  which^  by  way  of  curiosity  most  of  (mr  gentlemea^  hadi  prae«^ 
tised  on  their  arms,  is  very  expeditiously  managed  by  passing' a  needle  and 
thread,  the  latter  covered  with  lamp-black  and  oil  f>,  under  the  e{iideimis» 
aoQOEding' to  a  pattern  previously  marked  .out  upon,  the  skin.  Several  stitches 
being  tbus  taken  at'  once,  the  thumb  is  pressed  upon  the  part^  iv^Uk»<thia 
thread  is.  drawa  through,  by.  which  means  the  oolnudng  matter  m  jpetainieid 
and  a  permanent  dye  of  a  blue  tinge^  imparted  to  ttie^^tdbiUi  A  woman  ext 
perl  attliis  businels  w^ll  perform  it.veity^iekty  andl  wStb  great  regidatky^ 
but  addom  without  drawing  hlooxl  ift.maay  places^  aisid-i  t^ceasioningi  aaaae 
Inflttnmation.  Wherbrsa.  large *ar|>9rtiQn  oC  the*  siirftioe<  of  the  tiady>  ia 
to  be  covered^  it  must  beoame.a  painful  as  well  te  tedioas^fMrooess,  esj^ 
eially  as»  for  wa^  of  neediest  they  often  ufe  a.  sladp  of  whalebotteaa  a 
^bstitntei  Feat^tiioae  parts  wheM.  i^  iiM«Ub  oannotc  coaTicaieutly  be  paasefi 
under  ^at  skins  they  uae  the  ^etlfeod  by!  puneture^  which  is  commnB/in 
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other  countries,  and  Iby  which  our  sfeAmen  freqiittitly  mark  their  hands  and 
arms,  f  he  pattern  which  these  people  adopt,  arid  which  ik  nearly  the  sahie 
in  all,  will  best  and  can  indeed  be  only  understood  by  reference  to  Gap- 
tain  Lyon's  drawings,  in  which  it  is  faithfully  delineated.  Several  of  the 
men  had  a  little  of  this  kind  of  maifc  on  the  back  part  of  their  hands ; 
and  with  them  we  understood  it  to  be  considered  as  a  souvenir  of  some  dis- 
tant or  deceased  person  who  had  perfom&ed  it. 

In  their  winter-habitations,  I  have  before  ihentioned  that  the  only  mate- 
rials employed  are  snow  and  ice ;  the  latter  being  made  use  of  for  the  win- 
dows alone.  The  work;  is  commenced  by  cutting  from  a.  drift  of  hard  and 
compact  snow  a  number  of  oblong  slabs,  six  or  seven  inches  thick  and 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  laying  them  edgeways  on  a  level  spot,  also 
covered  with  snow,  in  a  circular  form  and  of  a  diameter  from  eight  to  fifteen 
feet,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  occupants  the  hut  is  to  contain.  Upon 
this  as  a  foundation  is  laid  a  second  tjer  of  the  same  kind,  but  with  the 
pieces  inclining  a  tittle  inwards,  and  miade  to  fit  closely  to  the  lower  slabs 
and  to  each  other,  hf  running  a  knfife  adroitly  along  the  under  part  and 
sides.  The  top  of  tttignijrr  is  now  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  third,  by 
squaring  it  off  smoot^y.-gfth  a  knife,  all  which  is  dexterously  performed  by 
one  man  standing  within  the  circle  and  receiving  the  blocks  of  snow  from 
those  employed  in  cutting  them  without.  When  the  wall  has  attained  a 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  it  leans  so  much  inward  as  to  appear  as  if  about 
to  tumble  every  moment,  but  the  workmen  still  fearlessly  lay  their  blocks 
of  snow  upon  it,  until  it  is  too  high  any  longer  to  furnish  the  materials  to 
tto  builder  ia  this  m^AA^t.  Of  this  h^  gives  notice  by  cutting  a  hole  dose 
to  the  ground  in  that  part  where  the  doo^  is  intended  to  be,|  which  is  near 
the  pputh  side,  and  through  this  the  snow  is  now  passed.  Thus  they  con« 
tiniie  till  they  have  brougfit  the  sides  nearly  to  meet  in  a  perfect  ao^  welU 
qoQstructed tlome,  sqraetifties  nine  or  ten. feet  high  in  the  centre  ;  and  thif 
they  take  ccinsidB)r£^ble  Oftre  in  fiaishiiig,  by  fitting  the  last  blo^k,  or  iqf-donc 
¥ery  nicely  in  the  centre,  dropping  it  into  it?  place  from  the  otutsi4e  though 
it  is  still  done  by  the  ma^i  within.  The  people  outside  are  in  the  mean  tim^ 
occupied  in  throwing  up  snow  ^<^  the  gooaUer ay ,  or  spow-^hovel,  (^.)  an4 
in.  stuffing  in  little  wedges  of  snojv  where  |ioles  liave  been  accidentally  left... 

The  builder  next  i^oc^ods  tc^  let  hiois^f  out  by  enl^rgii^g^  the  prcypos^ed 
^pof-way  into  this  ibrtti.^C  «  GoUujkj^ch  tiiree  feet  lugb^aIld  two  fei^  and  ^ 
half  wide  at  the  bottom,  communicating  with  ,w])iioh  t^^f  wf^tj{Ufii  twf| 
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passages,  as  shewn  in  the .  annexed  ground-plan,  each  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  long  and  from  four  to  five  in  hdght,  the  lowest  being  that  next  the 


hut. 


Ylpee>. 


The  roofs  of  these  passages  are  Sometimes  arched,  but  more  generally 
made  flat  by  slabs  laid  on  horizontally.  '  In  first  digging  the  snow  for  build- 
ing  the  hut,  they  take  it  principally  from  the  part  where  the  passages  are  to 
be  made,  which  purposely  brings  the  floor  of  the  latter  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  the  hut,  but  in  no  part  do  they  dig  till  the  bare  ground  appears. 

The  work  just  described  completes  the  walls  of  a  hut,  if  a  single  apart- 
ment only  be  required  ;  but  if,  on  account  of  relatioiiship,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  several  families  are  to  reside  itnder  one  roof,  the  passages  are  Ai^e 
common  to  all,  and  the  first  apartment  (in  that  case  Inade  smaller)  forms  a 
kind  of  anti-chamber,  from  which  you  go  through  an  arched  door-way  five 
feet  hi^  into  the  inhabited  apartments.  When  there  are  three  of  these, 
whicn  is  generally  the  case,  the  whole  building  wilil  its  adjacent  passages, 
forms  a  tolerabljL  regular  cross. 
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For  Ae  admission  of  light  into  the  huts  a  round  hole  is  cut  on  one  side  of 
the  roof  of  each  apartment,  and  a  circdlar  plate  of  ice,  three  or  four  inches 
thick  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  let  into  it.*  The  light  is  soft  and  pleasant 
like  that  transmitted  through  ghnind  glass,  and  is  quite  sufficient  for  ererjr 
purpose.  When  after  some  time  these  edifices  beeome  surrounded  by  drift, 
it  is  only  by  th6  windows,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  that  they  could  be 
recognised  as  human  habitattohs.  It  may  perhaps  then  be  imagined  how 
singular  is  their  external  appearance  at  night,  when  they  discover  themselves 
only  by  a  circular  disk  of  light  transmitted  through  the  windows  from  the 
ismps  within.  . 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  raise  a  bank  of  snow  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  all  round  the  interior  of  each  apartment,  except  on  the  side  next  the 
door.  This  bank^  which  is  neatly  squared  off,  fortins  dieir  beds  and  fire-place, 
the  fornver  o€Ciq)ying  the  sides  and  the  latter  the  end  oj^site  the  door. 
The  passage  left  open  up  to  the  fire-place  is  between  three  and  four  feet 
wide.  The  beds  are  arranged  by  fint  coveHng  the  snow  widi  a  quantity  of 
small  stones,  over  which  are  laid  their  paddles,  tent-poles,  aiid  some  blades  of 
whalebone :  above  these  they  |dace  a  number  of  littte  pieces  of  net-work; 
made  of  thin  slips  of  whaljsbone,  and  laady  a  quantity  of  twigs  of  biroh^  andl 
of  the  ondnmeija  tekagMa.  Their  deeiHskins»  which  afe  very  numerous, 
can  DOW  be  spread  without  risk  of  their  touching'the  mow  ;  and.  such  a  bed  ia 
capable  of  affi>rding  not  merely  comfort  but  luxnrioua  lepose,  in  spite  of  the 
rigour  of  the  dimate.  The  skins  thus  used  as  bfamhets  are  made  of  a  large 
size  and  bordered,  like  some  of  the  jackets,  with  a  fringe  of  leilg  tenow  slipa 
of  leather,  in  whic^  state  a  blanket  is  cidled  iSipik. 

The  fire  belonging  to  eacb  family  consists  of.  a  single  lamp,  or  shaUdw 
vessel  of  lapis  oUaris^  its  form  being  the  lesser  segment  of  a  circle.  (3.)  The 
wick,  compoded  of  dry  moss  rubbed  between  thef  hands  till  it  Js  quite  inflam* 
liiable,  is  disponed  aloAg  the  edge  of  the  lamp  on  the  strtut  side,  ai^d  a  greater 
ar  smaller  quantity  lighted  aecordtng  to  the  heiit  required  or  the  fuel  tl^iC 
can  he  afforded.  When:  the  whole  length  of  this,  which,  is  sometimei^  above 
eighteen  inches,  is  kindled^  it  affords  a  most  brilUant  and  beaiAliful 
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*  This  biich  they  sttd  had  been  procured  firom  the  southward,  by  way  o£  Noowook.  We 
nev^  met  with  any  of  the  same  kind  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  "we  .visited,  except 
that  observed  by  Captun  Lyon  in  the  deserted  habitations  of  the  Esquimaux  near  Five 
Hawser-Bay. 
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wUhoat  any  perceptible  stiMdce  or  'ofbMive  wi€fl«  .The  *l«ip  ts  «inad[e  to 
supply  i|se)f  witti  oil,  by  sQapeadtiig  a  long  tliHi  slice  of  whale,  send,  or.  se*- 
bor^  bbibber  near  Hit  €ame,  the  warnHh^of  w^mb  einses  the  o4L  to  Mirip  into 
tbe  yes^el  until  the  wbole  is  eiBtraeted.  iMiqediatriy  oter  €iie  Munip  ■  is  fixoA 
s^mde  ftad  rioketty  fmme^wodc of  wood^ Ifom  whaeh their patsare  «uspoiMlad» 
and  serving  also  to  sustain  a  large  Jtaap  of  bone»  hariiig  a  nef  ^vetclied*  tight 
within  it.  This  coatartNpaaee,  called  ^iftdU,  is  iateouded  Jcir  the  led^tinii  of 
any  w^t  thingsi,  and  i?  umially  loaded  with  boots,  shoea^mtdmitbena^ 

The  'fiike-pAace  jmst  described  as  Situated  at  the  npper  end  of  due  apartinait^ 
has  always  two  lamps  facing  different  ways,  one  for  each  family  pcan  pyi«g 
tb^  cQrrasposiding  bed^place.  T&ereis  fneqnienAiy  alao  a  amaller  -and  less- 
paMending  eatablisj^aient  >on  the  anaie  aiodel,  lampi,  pot»  niit  and  alU  in,  oncL  . 
pf  ik»  eornera  B^eitt  the  lie^;  for.  one  fa^acfbnent  sorndtiMa  <;oBtains  tfaren 
fjaiiaities,  which  are  ailwayi^^eloaely  relMed,  and  m>  marked  wooHia^reaieBU 
widow  ii^iiHate^tiehildMii,!^ 

.  With  ail  th&iiaipai  lighted ^and  ^  hotfatU  of  .poaple  and  dhgs«  a.1hemcN 
metet  placed  on'  tihe  ncit  avear;  itbe  fire  indicated  a  teapeaaturer  »f  3ft^ ;  ithea 
ipermored  two  or  three  fectt  ^om«  thia^wtnataaf  it  lieil  to  8S^^  amd  pkoed  dLaiaia 
fo  die  wall  stood  at  38",  die  ;tfmpeJca*ure  ai£  ihe  oped. ait  aAifhe'ifeima  beaog 
96^  beloar  s^^n.  A  greater  de^reeef  wannlh  than.thb,  pMdaee9>e«lreaia 
Incbsrenieiiee  by  the  itrop^ingfaam'  the  .T<ao&.  INibs  they^  endeaorow  to 
ohtiate;  by-applytngaKtrtefrittde^f  ano^  fmtn  wbioh  a  4^0f 

pcQtt^eds,  and  this  ladh^ng^is  -fofa^ abort  tiaie  an  e&ectaaA'renie<fy ;  buli.|ai 
aeveraft'weekQ  In  tlie  q>ring,  wben^the  we^Ufeiar  is  too  waraxibr  dieae  edifioea». 
and  still  too  cold  for  tents,  4li^  svjfer  a^udi  an  ihia  aoeonnt^  ' 

The  inoat.tiB|K>rtant  perhaps  of  tbe  domesde.  utani#s,  nert  to  the  lamp 
already  described,  are  the  4sl^iid6s&k9  or  stone  pota  for  co61cing/(l.)-  Thesie 
aae  heUowied  out  of  solid  i^  ^Uark^  of  an  oMoug  fenn,  wider  allba  top  thiflib  ait 
dieibottom^  all  made  in  similar  proportion  4lh««gh  of  vatiotta  aiaeaa^  correapbiBi* 
%ffg  with  the  diiaenaionaof  4Ae.  lamp^whieh  (Mnasuader  it.  .The  pat'bi«iae> 
pended  by  a  tine  of  aina/w  at  each  end  to  the/fraiae»>wosk  ovor^iefire^  awl 
thua  becomes  so  Mick  on  ev^iyaido^thattha  original  coloiar  of  die  istaate  19  ia 
no  part  discernible.  Many  of  them  were  cracked  quite  across  in  several  places, 
and  mended  by  sewing  with  sinew  or  rivets  of  copper,  iron,  or  lead,  so  as 
with  the  assistance  of  flashing  and  a  due  proportion  of  dirt  to  render. them 
quite  water-tight.     I  may  here  remark,  that  as  these  people  dlstiix^uish  the 
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Wages  Rirer  by:  Acr  aame  of  'Ctitioo9wi>'mBk9^  we  wen  «t  tet  led  tO'COnj^ectttre 
tbat  they  prMUfed  tkeifi  pots^  oa^-the  mateiiai  for  makiDg  them^  in  thsttyigigh- 
botiriiood :  tfak»  howarer^  tbey  aasund'  us  was  not  the  case,  the  \diele  o£ 
them,  ceminginnii  Akkoolee^  wbeu  the  skme^  is  found  in  very  high  situftHons. 
Ome  ef  the  wdiaen.at  M^ater,  Islandv  wha  naie  froift  Ihat  eiMwfery,  said  ^at 
Her  paiente  were  much  eaifilitiyed  in.  making  theee  potSs  chiefly  it  seema  as- 
aarftidies  of  barfei.  The.  asbestos* whidli*  they  ose  in  the  diape^  of  a  renndish* 
jHiiDtcd  stiiih,  ealled  tatio^  feV' triinmiiig  tbe  laaipS)  ie-met  mik  about  Repnlse 
Baiy;,  and  generally  as  Ifaey  aaidon  Ibw  land. 

'  Besides  :the  ootkooseeks^  they  hare  circaliBu:'  and  oval  vessels  o€  whalebone 
<rf  vafions  sizes  whidi,  bb  well  as*  their  ivosy  hnivefr  nmde  ont.  ef  a  wafau^ 
task»(16«)are  preaisely  similar  to  those  described  on  the  western  coast  of  Buf* 
fin's  Bay  in  ISSOf ..  They  have  abo  a  aumbeFof'smalter vessels  of  skin  seweid 
Beady,  together ;  and  a^large:  basket  of  ibe  safme  material^  resembling  a4tom- 
mon  sieve  in  shape,  but  with;  tbe  bottom  dose  and  tight,  is  to  be  seen-  in^ 
every:  apartment  Under  every  kmp  standsia  s#rt  of  "saire-ail,"  oansi^ng 
of  a  small  skin  basket*  for  catching-  the  oiL  that:  falls  oret.  Almost  every 
family  was  in^possession  of  a  wobdentmy  vety  much  resembling  those  used) 
to  carry  batchers^  meat  in  Bngland;  and  of  neaiiylbe'same  dimenswna^  wUksk 
we  understood  them  to  have  proeuredi.by  way  of*!K6ewook.  They,  had  i» 
number  of  th  e  bowls  or  cape  already-  once  of  twice  alluded  ijo*  as.  beSmi; 
made  out  of  the  ihiak  root  of  the  horn  ef  the^  mudL-^exM  (26.)  Of*  &e 
smaller  part  of  the  same  hem  they  aba  ftmn:  a  cmutantentdittnkiiig-ettpi  (9«) 
eometimes*  tmrning^  it  up  artiAdaUyi  alMNift:QnefthiJrd£foilir  the  ftrnx^^aO'^kU^ 
be  almost  parallel  to*  the  other  part,  and'cuttiiig::it  fiiUof  snudl  notdbesasa 
convenience  in  gmsping  it.  (6.)  These  op  any  olhw  vessel  fei;  drinUn^lhey 
taUk'bmnoochiuk. 

Bedide9  the  ivory  ktoiv<es>  tbe  miM^<Wttre:  weU  supplied  (wltfafavniiirlianbae 
serviceable  kind,'  mad^  of  iron,  as«A'oidledijpa«9la:^  (i4t)  The/idhK^of  tfais^ifit 
is  fery*  peculiar,  being^seveftinchei^'leaf,  two  and  a  qiiatlcr 'btt>pdi>.t|ilite 
Mrai^t  kmd  fli(t,'  pdmted  atthe-end,  and  groimd^ieqkndily  i^airpitit^bsihredsef'j 
this  is  fihirfy  seeuiedioto  a  handle  of  ^  bone  :6r  weod^  BbvHrds  foetlongv  by. 
Mnr orthree' ira»  riveti^.-    Thia  fbtmidBtbleclbolang: weapon, i ef^ wbkhrGa|h 

*  It  will  be  seen  by  the  chart  that  the  Esquimaux  gave  us  information  of  an  arm  of  the 
am  lyhig  oppoidte  to  Wager  Ither,^  m-^ifbtAietiieoB^^^ArB^^  iiiAddiH/i^^bM) "" 
AOihj the  lamfc nam^,  ata&iAMik ottly one^ort^ d^yar jdoffwy «8t«<t Wm^m^ 
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tain  Lyon's  drawing  rendeis  any,  further  description  unnecedsary,  has  all 
the  iappearance  of  a  most  destructive  spear  head,  but  is  neyerdieles  put  to 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  very  useful  knife,  which  the  men  are  scarcely, 
ever  without,  especially  on  their  sealing  ej^cursions.     For  these,  and  several^ 
knives  of  European  form,  they  are  probably  indebted  to  an  indirect  commu- 
nication with  our  factories  in  Hudson's  Bay.     The  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  best  of  their  women's  knives,  (oolooj  on  one  of  which,  of  a  IcHrger  sixe; 
than  usual,  were  the  names  of  ''  Wild  and  Sorby.*'    When  of  their  own 
manufacture,  the  only  iron  part  was  a  Utde  narrow  slip  let  into  the  bone  and 
secured  by  rivets.   (^.)     It  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  any  further  verbal 
description  of  these  knives,  of  which  Crante  has.  put  one  into  the  hand  of  a* 
Greenland  woman  in  plate  3»  p.  136,  of  his  fisst  volume.     It  is  eurious!to  ob- 
serve in  thid  and  in  numerous  other  instances,  how  exacdy,  amidst  all  the  di**. 
versity  of  time  and  plate»  these  people  have  {mserved  unsiltered  their  manners 
arid  habits.    That,  which  an  absurd  dread  of  innovation  does  in  China,  the 
want  of  intercourse  with  other  nations  has  eflfected  among  the. Esquimaux. .  > 

Of  the  horn  of  the  musk-ox  they  make  also  very  good  spoons  much  like 
ouxsin  shape ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  thfeir  marrow-spoons,  fpaUek^ 
muJcy  from  pattek,  marrow,)  made  out  of  long  narrow  hollowed  pieces  of  bone» 
of  whidi  every  housewife  has  a  bunch  of  half  a'  dozen  or  more  tied-  tO'* 
gether,  and  generally  attached  to  her  needle-case.  (25.)  .  i 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fire  the  Esijuimaux  use  .two  lumps  of  com-* 
mon  iron  pyrites^  from  which  sparks  are  struck  into  a  little  leathern  case*; 
containing  moss  well  dried  and  rubbed  between  the  hands.  If  this  tinder^ 
does  not  readily  catch,  a  small  quantity  of  the  whit6  floss  of  the  seed  of 
the.groiind  willow  is  laid  above  the  moss.  .  As  soon  as  a  spark  has  catight,  i% 
is  gently  blown  till  the  fire  has  spread  an  inch  around,  when,  the  pointed 
end  of  a  piece  of  oiled  wide  being  applied,  it  sqou  bursts  into  a  flame,  llie 
whole  process  hsviag  occupied  perhaps  two  or  thrde  piinutes.  » 

.  Among  the  articles  in  i^eir  possession,  which  must  have,  been  obtfiuoed 
by  communication  aloiig  shore  with  Hudson's  Bay,  were  two  large  copper, 
kettles,  several  open  knives  with  orocfk^  woodefn  handles,,  and  many  frajg*- 
ments  of  copper,  iron,  andoldffles.  Ob  a  small  European  axe  was  observed, 
the  name  of  "  Poster*." 

^  It  may  perhaps  be  the  .meansk  of  s^vii^.useleM  conjectures  ^  some,  future  time  tq  m^tion> 
that  on  severgl  knives  made  by  the  mifOfCp^et  of  the  Hecja,,  ti^..  nan^e  .of  ^^  James  Wilkjsa^. 
was  marked,  together  with  (he  Pn^Ke  of .  WaileaV 
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In  enumerating  the  articles  of  their  food  we  might  perhaps  give  a  list  of 
every  animal  inhabiting  these  regions,  as  they  certainly  will  at  times  eat 
iany  one  of  them.  Their  principal  dependence  however  is  on  the  rein-deer, 
(taoktoo  ;)  musk-ox,  ( o(mi%ngmuk  J  in  the  parts  where  this  animal  is  found  ; 
whale,  Coggawek  ;J  walrus,  C^i-u-ek  ;J  the  large  and  small  seal,  (oguke  and 
neitiek;)  and  two  sorts  of  salmon,  the  ewee-tdroke,  (salmo  alpinm?J  and 
ichluawoke.  The  latter  is  taken  by  hooks  in  fresh-water  lakes,  and  the 
former  by  spearing  in  the  shoal  water  of  certain  inlets  of  the  sea.  Of  all 
these  animals,  they  can  only  procure  in  the  winter  the  walrus  and  small  seal 
upon  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  these  at  times,  as  we  have  seen,  in  scarcely 
sufficient  quantity  for  their  subsistence. 

They  certainly  in  general  prefer  eating  their  meat  cooked,  and  while 
they  have  fuel  they  usually  boil  it ;  but  this  is  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessary 
to  them.  Oily  as  the  nature  of  their  principal  food  is,  yet  they  commonly 
take  an  equal  proportion  of  lean  to  their  fat,  and  unless  very  hungry  do 
not  eat  it  otherwise.  Oil  they  seldom  or  never  use  in  any  way  as  a  part  of 
their  general  diet ;  and  even  our  butter,  of  which  they  were  fond,  they  would 
not  eat  without  a  due  quantity  of  bread*.  They  do  not  like  salt  meat 
as  well  as  fresh,  and  never  use  salt  themselves ;  but  ship's  pork  or  even  a 
red  herring  did  not  come  amiss  to  them.  Of  pea-soup  they  would  eat  as 
much  as  the  sailors  could  afford  to  give  them ;  and  that  word  was  the  only 
one,  with  the  exception  of  our  names,  which  many  of  them  ever  learned  iii 
English.  Among  their  own  luxuries  must  be  mentioned  a  rich  soup  called 
kw/o,  made  of  blood,  gravy,  and  water,  and  eaten  quite  hot.  In  obtaining 
the  names  of  several  plants,  which  will  be  found  in  the  vocabulary,  we 
learned  that  they  sometimes  eat  the  leaves  of  sorrel,  (kongokk^)  and  those  of 
the  ground  willow ;  as  also  the  red  berries,  (paoima-rootik,)  of  the  vacctnum 
uliginosum,  and  the  root  of  the  potentilla  pulchella  ;  but  these  cannot  be  said  to 
form  a  part  of  their  regular  diet ;  scurvy  grass  they  never  eat. 

Their  only  drink  is  water ;  and  of  this  when  they  can  procure  it  they 
swallow  an  inconceivable  quantity ;  so  that  one  of  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  women  during  the  winter  is  the  thawing  of  snow  in  the  ootkooseks  for 
this  purpose.  They  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  and  are  careful  to  have  it  clean,  on 

*  Toolooak,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  young  gentlemetf  s  mess-table  on  board  the 
Fury,  once  eviticed  this  taste,  and  no  small  cunning  at  the  same  time,  by  asking  alternately 
for  a  little' more  bread,  and  a  little  more  butter,  till  he  had  made  a  hearty  meal. 

3  T 
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^bkh  aceoiint  thi^  wfll  bring  it  &#»  a  diatMop  o£  *&kY  ywds  fsma  the 
huts*  Thty  hftf e  an  extreme  dislike  to  drioky^  water  nupch  above  tbe 
temfiemture  of  3^»  In  ^eating  their,  joneals  the  mistress  of  the  feunily,  having 
•pveviously  cooked  the  meat,  takies  a  large  lua^p^oot  of  the  pot  with  her 
£i|geiB  and  hands  it  to  her  husbancf,  who  placing  a  part  of  it  between  his 
teeth  qits  it  off  with  a  large  knife  in  that  position,  and  then  passes  the 
knife  and  meat  togeiher  to  his  pext  neighbour.  In  cutting  off  a  mouthful 
of  meat  th^  knife  passes  so  dose  to  their  lips»  that  nothipg  but  constant 
habit  could  ensure  them. from  the  danger  of  the. most  terrible  gashes ;  and  it 
would  make  an  English  mother  shudder  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
children,  five  or  six  years  old,  are  at  all  times  freely  trusted  with  a  knife  to 
be  used  in  this  way.        . 

The  length  of  one  of  the  best  of  seven  canoes  belonging  to  these  Esquir 
maux  was  twenty-five  feet,  including  a  narrow-pointed  projection,  three 
feet  long  at  eadi  end,  vdiich  turns  a  little  upward  from  the  horizontal.  The 
extreme  breadth,  which  is  just  before  the  circular  hole,  was  twenty-one 
inches  and  the  dep&  ten  inches  and  a  half.  The  plane  of  the  upper  sur- 
&ce  of  the  canoe,  except  in  the  two  extreme  projections,  bends  downwards 
a  little  from  the  centre  towards  the  head  and  stem,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  what  in  ships  is  called  ''  broken-backed."  The  gunwales  are  of  fir^  in 
some  instances  of  one  piece,  three  or  four  inches  broad  in  the  centre  and^ 
tapering  gradually  away  towards  the  ends.  .  The  timbers,  as  well  as  the 
ibrewand-aft  connecting  pieces,  are  of  the  same  material,  the  former  being 
an  inch  square,  and  sometimes  so  close  together  as  to  require  between  forty 
and  fifty  of  them  in  one  canoe ;  which  when  thus  '*  in  frame"  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  of  the  kind  that  can  be  imagined.  The  skin  with  which 
the  canoe  is  covered  is  exclusively  that  of  the  neitiek,  prepared  by  scraping 
off  the  hair  and  fat  with  an  oaho,  and  stretching  it  tight  on  a  frame  over  the 
fire  ;  after  which  and  a  good  deal  of  chewing,  it  is  sewn  on  by  the  women 
with  admirable  neatness  and  strength.  Their  paddles  have  a  Uade  at  each 
end,  the  whple  length  being  nine  feet  and  a  half ;  the  blades  are  covered 
with  a  narrow  plate  of  bone  round  the  ends  to  secure  them  from  splitting : 
they  are  always  made  of  fir,  and  generally  of  several  pieces  scajrfed  and 
woolded  together. 

Ih  summer,  they  rest  their  canoes  upon  two  small  stones  raised  four 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  in  winter,  on  a  similar  structure  of  anow;  ia 
one  case  to  allow  them  to  dry  freely,  and  in  tike  other  to  |»event  the 
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ffiidw^drift  fmm  coifiering,  and  the  dogs  fiom  eating  them.  The  dii&eiiltf 
of  procuring  a  canoe  may  be  condnded  from  the  circttmatanee  of  then 
being  at  Winter  IMand  twenty  men  aMe  to  manage  one»  and  only  stiren 
canoes  among  Hiem.  Of  these  indeed  only  three  or  four  were  in  goe4 
repair;  the  rest  being  wholly  or  in  part  stripped  of  the  stin,  of  which  a 
good  deal  was  occasionally  cut  off  during  the  winter,  to  make  boots,  shoes, 
and  mittens  for  our  people.  We  found  no  oownak,  or  women's  boat,  amoi^ 
them,  and  understood  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  using  them, 
which  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  their  passing  so  much  of  the  summer* 
in  the  interior ;  they  knew  very  well  howerer  what  they  were,  and  made 
some  clumsy  models  of  them  for  our  people. 

In  the  weapons  used  for  killing  their  game  there  is  considerable  yariefy, 
according  to  the  animal  of  which  they  are  in  pursuit.  The  most  simple 
Off  these  is  the  oonSk,  which  they  use  only  for  killing  the  small  seaL  It 
consists  df  a  light  staff  of  wood,  four  feet  in  length,  ha?ing  at  one  end 
the  point  of  a  narwhal's  horn,  from  ten  to  eighteen  indies  longt  fiimly 
secured  by  rivets  and  weddings :  at  the  other  end,  is  a  smaller  and  less 
effective  point  of  the  same  kind.  To  prevent  losing  the  ivory  part,  in  ease 
of  the  wood  breaking,  a  stout  thong  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the, 
wood,  each  end  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  ivory,  and  the  bight  aecured** 
in  several  places  to  the  staff.  In  this  weapon,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
described,  there  is  little  art  or  ingenuity  displayed ;  but  a  considerable  degree 
of  both  in  an  appendage  called  maiko  (13),  consisting  of  a  piece  of  bonei 
three  inches  long,  arid  having  a  point  of  iron  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
end  a  small  hole  or  socket  to  receive  the  point  of  the  oonak.  Through  the: 
midcfle  of  this  instrument  is  secured  the  aUek^  or  line  of  thong,  of  which 
every  man  has,  when  sealing,  a  couple  of  coils,  each  from  four  to  six  falhdsna 
long,  hanging  at  his  back.  These  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the  oguke  as  ia 
'Greenland  ^,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  both  on  account  of 
their  strength,  and  the  property  which  they  possess  of  preserving  their  ptia^ 
bifity  even  in  the  most  intense  frost. 

When  a  seal  is  seen,  the  siatko  is  taken  from  a  little  leathon  case  in 
which,  when  out  of  use,  it  is  carefully  enclosed,  and  attached  by  its  soclwt 
to  the  point  of  the  spear  (18) ;  in  this  situation  it  is  retained  by  bring' 
ing  the  allek  tight  down  and  fastening  it  round  the  middle  of  the  staff  hy 
trhat  seamen  call  a  *^  sHppery  hitch,''  which  may  instaoUy  be  dkengaf^ 

•  Cnmts,  I.,  \Vi. 
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by  pulling  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  ^  As  soon  as  the  spsear.  has  been 
thrown^  and  the  animal  struck,  the  siatko  is  t  hus  purposely  separated,  and 
being  slung  by  the  middle  now  performs  very  e£fectmiUy  the  important, 
office  of  a  barb,  by  turning  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  it  has 
entered  the  orifice.  This  device  is  in  its  princii^e  superior  even  to  our  barb ; 
for  the  instant  any  strain  is  put  upon  the  line  it  acts  like  a  toggle,  opposing 
its  length  to  a  wound  only  as  wide  as  its  own  breadth. 

The  dileak,  or  akleegd,  used  for  the  large  seid,  has  a  blown  bladder  attached 
to  the  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  animal  in  the  water  (18). 
The-weapon  with  two  long  parallel  prongs  of  bone  or  iron,  obtained  from 
the  natives  of  the  Savage  Islands,  these  people  also  called  akleai,  and  said 
it  was  for  killing  seals. 

The  third  and  largest  weapon  is  that  called  kattedii  (20),  with  which  the 
walrus. and  whale  are  attacked.  The  staff  of  this  is  not  longer,  but  much 
stouter^than  that  of  the  others,  especially  towards  the  middle,  where  there  is 
a  small  shoulder  of  ivory  securely  lashed  to  it  for  the  thumb  to  rest  against, 
and  thiis  to  give  additional  force  in  throwing  or  thrusting  the  spear.  The 
ivory  point  4Xf  this  weapon  is  made  to  fit  into  a  socket  at  the  end  of  the  staff, 
where  it  is  secured  by  double  thongs  (21),  in  such  a  manner  as  steadily  to 
retain  its  position  when  a  strain  is  put  upon  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  but 
immediately  disengi^ing  itself  with  a  sort  of  spring,  when  any  lateral  strain 
endangers  its  breaking.  The  siatko  is  always  used  with  this  spear;  and  to 
the  end  of  the  aHek,  when  the  animal  pursued  is  in  open  water,  they  attach 
a  whole  seal-skin,  ChaVD-wOt-tay)  inflated  like  a  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of 
tiring  it  Out  in  its  progress  through  the  water. 

■  They  have  a  spear  called  ippoo  for  killing  deer  in  the  water.  They  de- 
scribed it  as  having  a  light  staff  and  a  small  head  of  iron ;  but  they  had  none 
of  these  so  fitted  in  the  winter.  The  nugueey  or  dart  for  birds  (19),  has, 
besides  its  two  ivory  prongs  at  the  end  of  the  staff,  three  divergent  ones  in  the 
middle  of  it,  with  several  small  double  barbs  upon  them  turning  inwards ;  they 
differ  from  the  nuguU  of  Greenland  *,  and  that  of  the  Savage  Islands,  in  having 
these  prongs  always  of  unequal  lengths.  To  give  additional  velocity  to  the  bird- 
dart,  they  use  a  thro  wing-stick  (nok^-shak)  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
*'  hmid-board  "  figured  by  Crantz.  It  consists  of  a  flat  board  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  having  a  groove  to  receive  the  staff,  two  others  and  a  hole 
for  the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  a  small  spike  fitted  for  a  hole  in  the  end  of  tho 

*  Crant2. 
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gtaff.  This  instniwent  is  used  for  the  bird-dart  only.  The  spear  for  salmon 
or  other  fish,  called  kdkkec-weU  consists  of  a  wooden  staff  with  a  spike  of 
bone  or  ivory,  three  inches  long,  secured  at  one  end.  On  each  side  of  the 
spike  is  a  curved  prong,  much  like  that  of  a  pitch-fork,  but  made  of  flexible 
horn  which  gives  them  a  spring,  and  having  a  barb  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
point  turning  downwards.  Their  fish-hooks  (kaklidkia)  consist  only  of  a  nail 
crooked  and  pointed  at  one  end,  the  other  being  let  into  a  piece  of  ivory  to 
which  the  line  is  attached.  A  jMiece  of  deer's  horn  or  curved  bone,  only  a 
foot  long,  is  used  as  a  rod,  and  completes  this  very  rude  part  of  their  fishing- 
gear  (10). 

Of  their  mode  of  killing  seals  in  the  winter,  I  have  already  spoken  in  the 
course  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  as  far  as  we  were  enabled  to  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  it.  In  their  summer  exploits  on  the  water,  the  killing 
of  the  whale  is  the  most  arduous  undertaking  which  they  have  to  perform ; 
and  one  cannot  sufiiciendy  admire  the  courage  and  activity  which,  with  gear 
apparently  so  inadequate,  it  must  require  to  accomplish  this  business. 
Okotook,  who  was  at  the  killing  of  two  whales  in  the  course  of  a  single 
summer,  and  who  described  the  whole  of  it  quite  con  amore,  mentioned  the 
names  of  thirteen  men  who,  each  in  his  canoe,  had  assisted  on  one  of  these 
occasions.  When  a  fish  is  seen  lying  on  the  water,  they  cautiously  paddle 
up  astern  of  him  till  a  single  canoe,  preceding  the  rest,  comes  close  to  him 
on  one  quarter,  so  as  to  enable  the  man  to  drive  the  katteelik  into  the 
animal  with  all  the  force  of  both  arms.  This  having  the  mtko,  a  long  allek, 
and  the  inflated  seal-skin  attached  to  it,  the  whale  immediately  dives,  taking 
the  whole  apparatus  with  him  except  the  katteelik  which,  being  disengaged 
in  the  manner  before  described,  floats  to  the  surface  and  is  picked  up  by 
its  owner.  The  animal  re-appearing  aftei:  some  time,  all  the  canoes  again 
paddle  towards  him,  some  warning  being  given  by  the  seal-skin  buoy  float-, 
ing  on  the  surface.  Each  man  being  furnished  like  the  first,  they  repeat  the 
blows  as  often  as  they  find  opportunity,  till  perhaps  every  line  has  been  thus 
employed.  After  pursuing  him  in  this  manner,  sometimes  for  half  a  day,  he 
is  at  length  so  weaxied  by  the  resistance  of  the  buoys,  and  exhausted  by  loss 
of  blood,  as  to  be  obliged  to^rise  more  and  more  often  to  the  surface  when» 
by  frequent  wounds  with  their  spears,  they  succeed  in  killing  him,  and  tow 
their  prize  in  triumph  to  the  shore.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  whale,  as 
with  the  smaller  sea-animals,  some  privilege  or  perquisite  is  given  to  the  first 
;  and,  like  our  own  fishermen,  they  take  a  pride  in  having  it  known 
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that  tiieir  spear  has  been  the  first  to  fnfiict  a  wound.     They  meet  with  (he 
most  whales  on  the  coast  of  EkBtUit. 

In  attacking  the  walrus  in  the  water,  they  use  the  same  gear,  but  much 
more  caution  than  with  the  whale,  always  throwing  the  kotteeKk  from  some 
distance,  lest  the  animal  should  attack  the  canoe  and  demolish  it  with  his 
tusks.  The  walrus  is  in  fact  the  only  animal  with  which  they  use  any  cau- 
tion of  this  kind.  They  like  the  flesh  better  than  that  of  the  seal ;  but 
venison  is  preferred  by  them  to  either  of  these,  and  indeed  to  any  other  kind 
of  meat. 

At  Winter  Island  they  carefully  preserved  the  heads  of  all  the  animals 
killed  during  the  winter,  except  two  or  three  of  the  walrus  which  we  ob- 
tained with  great  difficulty.  There  is  probably  some  superstition  attached 
to  this,  but  they  told  us  that  they  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in  the 
summer,  which  a  Greenlander*  studiously  avoids  doing;  and  indeed,  at 
Igloolik,  they  had  no  objection  to  part  with  them  before  the  summer 
arrived.  As  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  they  kill  is  all  used  as  food  of 
the  most  luxurious  kind,  they  are  careful  to  avoid  losing  any  portion  of  it ; 
for  this  purpose  they  carry  with  them  on  their  excursions  a  little  instrument 
of  ivory  called  toopobtd,  in  form  and  size  exactly  resembling  a  "  twenty- 
penny  ^*  nail  (25),  with  which  they  stop  up  the  orifice  made  by  the  spear, 
by  thrusting  it  through  the  skin  by  the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  securing 
it  with  a  twist.  I  must  here  also  mention  a  simple  little  instrument  called 
kdpkaUuk,  being  a  slender  rod  of  bone  nicely  rounded,  and  having  a  point 
at  one  end  and  a  knob  or  else  a  laniard  at  the  other  (17).  The  use  of 
this  is  to  thrust  through  the  ice  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  a  seal  is  at. 
worit  underneath.  This  little  instrument  is  sometimes  made  as  delicate  as  a 
fine  wire,  that  the  seal  may  not  see  it ;  and  a  part  still  remaining  above  the 
surface  informs  the  fishermen  by  its  motion  whether  the  animal  is  employed 
in  making  his  hole :  if  not,  it  remains  undisturbed,  and  the  attempt  is  given 
up  in  that  place.  "^ 

One  of  the  best  of  their  bows  was  made  of  a  single  piece  of  fir,  four  feet 
eight  inches  in  length,  flat  on  the  inner  side  and  rounded  on  the  outer, 
being  five  inches  in  girth  about  the  middle  where,  however,  it  is  strength- 
ened on  the  concave  side,  when  strung,  by  a  piece  of  bone  ten  inches  long, 
firmly  secured  by  tree-nails  of  the  same  material.     At  each  end  of  the  bow 
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18  a  knob  of  bone,  or  aoteetimes  of  wood  coftted  with  leather,  with  a  deep 
notch  for  the  reception  of  the  string.  The  only  wood  which  they  can  procure, 
not  possessing  sufficient  elasticity  combined  with  strength,  they  ingeniously 
remedy  the  defect  by  securing  to  the  back  of  the  bow,  and  to  the  knobs  at 
each  end,  a  quantity  of  small  lines,  each  compose^  of  a  plat  or  '^  sinnet**  of 
three  sinews.  The  nnmber  of  lines  thus  reaching  from  end  to  end  is  gene- 
rally about  thirty ;  but  besides  these,  several  others  are  fastened  with  hitches 
round  the  bow,  in  pairs,  commencing  eight  inches  from  one  end,  and  again 
united  at  the  same  distance  from  the  other,  making  the  whole  number  of 
strings  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  sometimes  amount  to  sixty.  These  being 
put  on  wkh  the  bow  somewhat  bent  the  contrary  way,  produce  a  spring  so 
strong  as  to  require  considerable  force  as  well  as  knack  in  stringing  it,  and 
giviqg  the  requisite  velocity  to  the  arrow.  The  bow  is  com|^eted  by  a 
woolding  round  the  middle  and  a  wedge  or  two,  here  and  there,  driven  in 
to  tighten  it.  A  bow  in  one  piece  is  however  very  rare ;  they  generally 
consist  of  from  two  to  five  pieces  of  bone  of  unequal  lengths,  secured  toge- 
ther by  rivete  and  tree-nails  (22). 

The  arrows  vary  in  length  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches,  according  to  the 
materials  that  can  be  commanded.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  is 
of  fir  rounded,  and  the  rest  of  bone  let  by  a  socket  into  the  wood,  and 
having  a  head  of  thin  iron,  or  more  commonly  of  slate,  secured  into  a  slit  by 
two  tree-nails.  Towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  arrow  are  two  feathers, 
generally  of  the  spotted  oval,  not  very  neatly  lashed  on  *.  The  bow-string 
consists  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  small  lines  of  three-sine%v  sinnet,  having 
a  loose  twisty  and  with  a  separate  beeket  of  the  same  size  for  going  over  the 
knobs  at  the  end  of  the  bow. 

We  tried  their  skill  in  archery  by  getting  them  to  shoot  at  a  mark  for  a 
prize,  though  with  bows  in  extremely  bad  order  on  account  of  the  frost  imd 
their  hands  very  cold.  The  mark  was  two  of  their  spears  stuck  upright  in 
the  snow,  their  breadth  being  three  inches  and  a  half.  At  twenty  yards 
they  struck  this  every  time  ;  at  thirty  sent  the  arrows  always  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  it ;  and  at  forty  or  forty-five  yards,  I  should  think,  would  generally 
hit  a  fawn  if  the  animal  stood  still.  These  weipons  are  perhaps  sufficient 
to  inflict  a  mortal  wound  at  something  more  than  that  distance,  for  which, 

*  An  airow-head  of  a  Bior^  oompboaud  fansB^  but  ct  iridch  we  did  aot  diseover  the  par- 
tiodar  use,  is  figondia  the  eogmv]]ig(lf). 
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however,  a  strong  arm  would  be  required.  The  animals  wfaieh  they  kill  widi 
the  bow  and  arrow  for  their  subsistence  are  principally  the  musk-ox  and  deer, 
and  less  frequently  the  bear,  wolf,  fox,  hare,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
animals. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  tha(^  the  musk-ox  is  very  rarely  found  to  extend  his 
migrations  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  passing  through  Repulse  Bay,  or  about 
the  meridian  of  86°  West,  while,  in  a  northern  direction,  we  know  that  he 
travels  as  far  as  the  seventy-sixth  degree  of  latitude.  In  Greenland  this 
animal  is  known  only  by  vague  and  exaggerated  report ;  on  the  western 
coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  it  has  certainly  been  seen,  though  very  rarely,  by  the 
present  inhabitants ;  and  the  eldest  person  belonging  to  the  Winter  Island 
tribe  had  never  seen  one  to  the  eastward  of  Ehvillik,  where»  as  well  as  at 
Akkoblee^  they  are  said  to  be  numerous  on  the  banks  of  fresh-water  lakes 
and  streams.  The  few  men  who  had  been  present  at  the  killing  of  one  of 
these  creatures,  seemed  to  pride  themselves  very  much  upon  it.  Toolooak^ 
who  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  never  seen  either  the  musk-ox 
or  the  kablee-drioo,  a  proof  that  the  latter,  also,  is  not  common  in  this  comer 
of  America. 

The  rein-deer  are  killed  by  the  Esquimaux  in  great  abundance  in  the 
summer  season,  partly  by  driving  them  from  islands  or  narrow  necks  of  land 
into  the  sea,  and  then  spearing  them  from  their  canoes  ;  and  partly  by  shoot- 
ing them  from  behind  heaps  of  stones  raised  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
them,  and  imitating  their  peculiar  bellow  or  grunt.  Among  the  various  arti- 
fices which  they  employ  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  consists  in 
two  men  walking  directly /rom  the  deer  they  wish  to  kill,  when  the  animal 
almost  always  follows  them.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  a  large  stone,  one  of 
the  men  hides  behind  it  with  his  bow,  while  the  other  continuing  to  walk 
on  soon  leads  the  deer  within  range  of  his  companion's  arrows.  They  are 
also  very  careful  to  keep  to  leeward  of  the  deer,  and  will  scarcely  go  out 
after  them  at  all  when  the  weather  is  calm.  For  several  weeks  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  some  of  these  people  almost  entirely  give  up  their  fishery  on 
the  coast,  retiring  to  the  banks  of  lakes  several  miles  in  the  interior,  which 
they  represent  as  large  and  deep  and  abounding  with  salmon,  while  the 
pasture  near  them  affords  good  feeding  to  numerous  herds  of  deer. 

The  distance  to  which  these  people  extend  their  inland  migrations,  and 
the  extent  of  coast  of  which  they  possess  a  personal  knowledge,  are  really 
very  considerable.   Of  these  we  could  at  the  time  of  our  first  intercourse  form 
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BO  correct  judgment,  from  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  what  they  call  a 
8eenii  (dleep),  or  one  day's  journey,  by  which  alone  they  could  describe  to 
us,  with  the  help  of  their  imperfect  arithmetic,  the  distance  from  one  place  to 
another.  But  our  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  coast  has  cleared  up  much 
of  this  difficulty,  affording  the  means  of  applying  to  their  hydrographical 
sketches  a  tolerably  accurate  scale  for  those  parts  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
visited.  A  great  number  of  these  people,  who  were  born  at  Amitioke  and 
Igloolik,  had  been  to  Noowoot,  or  nearly  as  far  south  as  Chesterfield  Inlet, 
which  is  about  the  ne  plus  tdtra  of  their  united  knowledge  in  a  southerly 
direction.  Not  one  of  them  had  been  by  water  round  to  Akkoolee,  but 
several  by  land ;  in  which  mode  of  travelling  they  only  consider  that 
country  from  three  to  five  days'  journey  from  Repulse  Bay.  Okotook  and 
a  few  others  of  the  Winter  Island  tribe  had  extended  their  peregrinations 
a  considerable  distance  to  .the  northward,  over  the  large  insular  piece  of 
land  to  which  we  have  applied  the  name  of  Cockburn  Island  ;  which  they 
described  as  high  land,  and  the  resort  of  numerous  rein-deer.  Here 
Okotook  informed  us  he  had  seen  icebergs,  which  these  people  call  by 
a  name  (piccdlooyak)  having  iu  its  pronunciation  some  affinity  to  that  used 
in  Greenland*.  By  the  information  afterwards  obtained  when  nearer  the 
spot,  we  had  reason  to  suppose  this  land  must  reach  beyond  the  seventy- 
second  degree  of  latitude  in  a  northerly  direction  ;  so  that  these  people  pos- 
sess a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Continent  of  America  and  its  adjacent 
islands,  from  that  parallel  to  Chesterfield  Inlet  in  63|^,  being  a  distance  of 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  reckoned  in  a  direct  line,  besides  the  numer- 
ous turnings  and  windings  of  the  coast  along  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
travel.  Ewerat  and  some  others  had  been  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
Wager  River ;  but  no  record  had  been  preserved  among  them  of  Captain 
Middleton's  visit  to  that  inlet  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Of  the  continental  shore  to  the  westward  of  Akkoolee,  the  Esquimaux 
invariably  disclaimed  the  slightest  personal  knowledge ;  for  no  land  can  be 
seen  in  that  direction  from  the  hills.  They  entertain,  however,  a  confused 
idea  that  neither  Esquimaux  nor  Indians  could  there  subsist  for  want  of 
food.  Of  the  Indians  they  know  enough  by  tradition  to  hold  them  in 
considerable  dread,  on  account  of  their  cruel  and  ferocious  manners.  When, 
on  one  occasion,  we  related  the  circumstances  of  the  inhuman  massacre 

^  lUtdiak. 
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described  by  Hearne,  they  crowded  round  us  in  the  hut,  tt^^enin^  with  mute 
and  aUnost  breathless  attention ;  and  the  mothers  drew  their  chftdrmi  dbver 
to  them,  as  if  to  guard  them  from  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  It  is  wortliy 
of  notice,  that  they  call  the  Indians  by  a  name  (Eert-kei-let)  which  appeavs 
eridently  the  same  as  that  ^  applied  by  the  Greenlanders  to  the  man-eaters 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  eastern  coast  of  their  country,  and  to  whom  terror 
has  assigned  a  face  like  that  of  a  dog. 

The  Esquimaux  take  some  animals  in  traps,  and  by  a  very  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  this  kind  they  caught  kwo  wolves  at  Winter  Island.  It  consists  of 
a  small  house  built  of  ice,  at  one  end  of  which  a  door,  made  of  the  same 
plentiful  material,  is  fitted  to  slide  up  and  down  in  a  groove ;  to  the  upper 
part  of  this  a  line  is  attached  and,  passing  over  the  roof,  is  led  down  into  the 
trap  at  the  inner  end,  and  there  held  by  slipping  an  eye  in  the  eiri  of  it  over 
a  peg  of  ice  left  for  the  purpose.  Over  the  peg,  however,  is  previously 
placed  a  loose  grummet,  to  which  the  bait  is  fSastened,  and  a  false  roof  placed 
over  all  to  hide  the  line.  The  moment  the  animal  drags  at  the  bait  the 
grummet  slips  off  the  peg,  bringing  with  it  the  fine  that  held  up  the  door^ 
and  this  falling  down  closes  the  trap  and  secures  him. 

A  trap  for  birds  is  formed  by  building  a  house  of  snow  just  large  enough 
to  contain  one  person,  who  closes  himself  up  in  it.  On  the  top  is  left  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  the  man  thrusts  one  of  his  hands  to  secure  the  bird 
the  moment  he  alights  to  take  away  a  bait  of  meat  laid  beside  it.  It  is  prin^ 
cipally  gulls  that  are  taken  thus ;  and  the  boys  sometimes  amuse  themselves  in 
this  manner.  A  trap  in  which  they  catch  foxes  has  been  mentioned  in  ano- 
ther j^ce. 

The  sledges  belonging  to  these  Esquimaux  were  in  general  large  and 
heavily  constructed,  being  more  adapted  to  the  carriage  of  considerable 
burdens  than  to  very  quick  travelling.  They  varied  in  size,  being  from  six 
and  a  half  to  nine  feet  in  length,  anH  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
breadth.  Some  of  those  at  Igloolik  were  of  larger  dimensions,  one  being 
eleven  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds, 
and  two  or  three  others  above  two  hundred  pounds.  The  ruiinefs  are 
sometimes  made  of  the  right  and  left  jaw-bones  of  a  whale ;  but  more 
commonly  of  several  pieces  of  wood  or  bone  scarfed  and  lashed  together, 
the  interstices  being  filled  to  make  eil  smooth  and  firm  with  moss  (rtuflbd 

*  Erkiglit.    Ci»tz,  I.  «08,  869. 
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in  %bt»  and  tkeB  cemented  by  throwing  water  to  freeze  upon  it  The 
lower  part  of  the  runner  is  shod  with  a  plate  of  harder  bone,  coated  with 
fieeh-water  ice  to  make  it  run  smoothly,  and  te  avoid  wear  and  tear,  both 
which  purposes  are  thus  completely  answered.  This  coating  is  performed 
with  a  mixture  of  snow  and  fresh- water  about  half  an  inch  thick,  rubbed  over 
it  till  it  is  quite  smooth  and  hard  upon  the  surface,  and  this  is  usually 
done  a  few  minutes  before  setting  out  on  a  journey.  MThen  the  ice  is  only 
in  part  worn  off,  it  is  renewed  by  taking  some  water  into  the  mouth,  and 
spirting  it  over  the  former  coating.  We  noticed  a  sledge  which  was  extremely 
carious^  on  account  of  one  of  the  runners  and  a  part  of  the  other  being  con- 
structed without  the  assistance  of  wood,  iron,  or  bone  of  any  kind.  For 
tbis  purpose,  a  number  of  seal-skins  being  rolled  up  and  disposed  into  the 
requisite  shape,  an  outer  coat  of  the  same  kind  was  sewed  tightly  round 
them ;  this  formed  the  upper  half  of  the  runner,  the  lower  part  of  which 
consisted  entirely  of  moss  moulded  while  wet  into  the  proper  form,  and 
being  left  to  freeze,  adhering  firmly  together  and  to  the  skins.  The  usual 
shoeing  of  smooth  ice  beneath  completed  the  runner,  which  for  more  than 
six  moaths^out  of  twelve,  in  this  climate,  was. nearly  as  hard  as  any  wood ;  and 
for  winter  use,  no  way  inferior  to  those  constructed  of  more  durable  mate- 
rials. The  cross-pieces  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  sledge  are  made  of 
bone»  wood»  or  any  thing  they  can  muster.  Over  these  is  generally  laid  a 
seal-skin  as  a  flooring,  and  in  the  siummer-time  a  pair  of  dear's  horns  are 
attached  to  the  sledge  as  a  back,  which  in  the  winter  are  removed,  to  enable 
them  when  stopping  to  turn  the  dedge  up,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dogs  running 
away  with  it»  The  whole  is  secured  by  lashings  of  thong,  giving  it  a  degree 
<^  strength  combined  with  flexibility  which  perhaps  no  other  mode  of  fasten^ 
ing  could  effect. 

The  dogs  of  the  Esquimaux,  of  which  these  people  possessed  above  a 
hundred,  have  been  so  often  described  that  there  may  seem  little  left  to 
add  respecting  their  external  appearance,  habits,  and  use.  Our  visits  to 
Igloolik  having,  however,  made  us  acquainted  with  some  not  hitherto 
4escdbed,  I  shall  here  ofier  a  further  account  of  these  invaluable  animals. 
In  the  form  of  their  bodies,  their  short  pricked  ears,  thick  furry  coat, 
and  bushy  tail,  they  so  nearly  resemble  the  wolf  of  these  regions  diat, 
when  of  a  light  or  brindled  colour,  they  may  easily  at  a  little  distance  be 
mistaken  for  that  animal.  To  an  eye  accustomed  to  both,  however,  a  differ- 
ence is  perceptible  in  the  wolf's  always  keeping  his  head  down,  and  his  tail 

3  u  s 
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between  his  legs  in  ruuning,  whereas  the  dogs  ahnost  always  cany  their 
tails  handsomely  curled  over  the  back.  A  difference  less  distiagiiUuMey 
when  the  animals  are  apart,  is  the  superior  size  and  more  auiseular  make  of 
the  wild  animal,  especially  about  the  breast  and  legs.  The  wolf  is  also,  in 
general,  full  two  inches  taller  than  any  Esquimaux  dog  we  hare  seen ;  but 
those  met  with  in  18l8,  in  the  latitude  of  76^  appear  to  come  nearest  to  it 
in  that  respect.  The  tallest  dog  at  Igloolik  stood  two  feet  one  inch  from 
the  ground,  measured  at  the  withers ;  the  average  height  was  about  two 
inches  less  than  this. 

The  colour  of  the  dogs  varies  from  a  white,  through  brindled,  to  black 
and  white,  or  almost  entirely  black.  Some  are  also  of  a  reddish  or  ferrugi-^ 
nous  colour,  and  others  have  a  brownish-red  tinge  on  their  l^^s,  the  rest  of 
their  bodies  being  of  a  darker  colour,  and  these  last  were  observed  to  be 
generally  the  best  dogs.  Their  hair  in  the  winter  is  from  three  to  four  inches 
long ;  but  besides  this,  nature  furnishes  them  during  this  rigorous  season, 
with  a  thick  under  coating  of  close  soft  wool,  which  they  begin  to  cast  in 
the  spring.  While  thus  provided,  they  are  able  to  withstand  the  most  incle* 
ment  weather  without  suffering  from  the  cold,  and  at  whatever  temperature 
the  atmosphere  may  be  they  require  nothing  but  a  shelter  from  the  wind  to 
make  them  comfortable,  and  even  this  they  do  not  always  obtain.  They  are 
also  wonderfully  enabled  to  endure  the  cold  even  on  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  not  thus  protected,  for  we  have  seen  a  young  puppy  sleeping, 
with  its  bare  paw  laid  on  an  ice-anchor,  with  the  thermometer  at  —  30^, 
which  with  one  of  our  dogs  would  have  produced  immediate  and  intense 
pain,  if  not  subsequent  mortification.  They  never  bark,  but  have  a  long 
melancholy  howl  like  that  of  the  wolf,  and  this  they  will  sometimes  perform 
in  concert  for  a  minute  or  two  together.  They  are  besides  always  snarling 
and  fighting  among  one  another,  by  which  several  of  them  are  generally 
lame,  W^^^  much  caressed  and  well-fed,  they  become  quite  familiar  and 
domestic ;  but  this  mode  of  treatment  does  not  improve  their  qualities  as 
animals  of  draught.  Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  these  dogs  are 
wolves  in  a  state  of  domestication,  a  question  which  we  understood  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  some  speculation,  Mr.  Skeoch  at  my  request  made  a  ske- 
leton of  each,  when  the  number  of  all  the  vertebra  was  found  to  be  the  same 
in  both*,  and  to  correspond  with  the  well-known  anatomy  of  the  wolf.   ^ 

When  drawing  a  sledge,  the  dogs  have  a  simple  harness  (amoo)  of  deer  or 

*  Cervical,  7;  dorsal,  18;  lumbar,  7;  sacral,  3;  caudal,  19. 
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8eal*skin,  going  round  the  neck  by  one  bight,  and  another  for  each  of  the  fore- 
legs, with,  a  single  thong  leading  over  the  back  and  attached  to  the  sledge  as  a 
tmce.  Though  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  huddled  together  without  regard 
to  regularity,  diere  is,  in  fact,  considerable  attention  paid  to  their  arrangement, 
piarticularly  in  the  selection  of  a  dog  of  peculiar  spirit  and  sagacity,  who  is 
allowed,  by  a  longer  trace,  to  precede  the  rest  as  leader,  and  to  whom,  in 
turning  to  the  right  or  left,  the  driver  usually  addresses  himself.  This  choice 
is  made  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  the  rest  of  the  dogs  take  prece* 
dency  according  to  their  training  or  sagacity,  the  least  effective  being  put 
nearest  the  sledge.  The  leader  is  usually  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  sledge,  and  the  hindmost  dog  about  half  that  distance, 
so  that  when  ten  or  twelve  are  running  together,  several  are  nearly  abreast 
of  each  other.  The  driver  sits  quite  low  on  the  fore-part  of  the  sledge,  with 
his  feet  overhmiging  the  snow  on  one  side,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  whip  (6.) 
of  which  the  handle,  made  either  of  wood,  bone,  or  whalebone,  is  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  lash  more  than  as  many  feet  in  length.  The  part  of  the 
thong  next  the  handle  is  platted  a  little  way  down  to  stiffen  it  and  give  it  a 
spring,  on  which  much  of  its  use  depends ;  and  that  which  composes  the  lash 
is  chewed  by  the  women  to  make  it  flexible  in  frosty  weather.  The  mett 
acquire  from  their  youth  considerable  expertness  in  the  use  of  this  whip,  the 
lash  of  which  is  left  to  trail  along  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  sledge,  and 
with  which  they  can  inflict  a  very  severe  blow  on  any  dog  at  pleasure. 
Though  the  dogs  are  kept  in  training  entirely  by  fear  of  the  whip,  and  indeed 
without  it  would  soon  have  their  own  way,  its  immediate  effect  is  always  * 
detrimental  to  the  draught  of  the  sledge ;  for  not  only  does  the  individual 
that  is  struck  draw  back  and  slacken  his  trace,  but  generally  turns  upon  his 
next  neighbour,  and  this  passing  on  to  the  next  occasions  a  general  diver^ 
gency,  accompanied  by  the  usual  yelping  and  shewing  of  teeth.  The  dogs 
then  come  together  again  by  degrees,  and  the  draught  of  the  sledge  is  acce- 
lerated ;  but  even  at  the  best  of  times,  by  this  rude  mode  of  draught  the 
traces  of  one-third  of  the  dogs  form  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  direction  in  which  the  sledge  is  advancing.  Another  great 
inconvenience  attending  the  Esquimaux  method  of  putting  the  dogs  to, 
besides  that  of  not  employing  their  strength  to  the  best  advantage,  is  the 
constant  entanglement  of  th^  traces  by  the  dogs  repeatedly  doubling  under 
from  side  to  side  to  avoid  the  whip,  so  that,  after  running  a  few  miles,  the 
traces  always  require  to  be  taken  off  and  cleared.  • 
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.  In  dik^ectin^  the  sledge  the  whip  aets  no  iery  essential  pof t»  the  drtwr  for 
t^ia  purpose  wing  certain  ^words,  as  the  eartera  do  with  ua,  to  laake  the  d^gA 
ijurn  moffe  to  the  right  or  left.  To  these  a  good  leader  attends  with  admi«^ 
We  precision*  especially  if  his  own  name  be  repeated  at  the  sane  time,  kiak^ 
mg  behind  over  his  shoulder  with  great  earnestness,  as  if  listening  to  the 
directions  of  the  driver.  On  a  beaten  tracks  ot  even  where  a  single  foot  cur 
sledge^mark  is  occasionally  discernible,  there  is  not  l^  slightest  (rouUe  ia 
guiding  the  dogs ;  for  even  in  the  darkest  wight  and  in  the  heariest  aaow- 
drift,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  their  losing  the  road,  the  leader  keopmg 
his  nose  near  the  ground,  and  directing  the  rest  with  wonderfol  sagacity. 
Where,  however,  there  is  no  beaten  track,  the  best  driver  among  thfem  makes 
a  terribly  circuitous  course,  as  all  the  Esquimaux  roads  pbinly  shew  ;  iSbeoe 
generally  occupying  an  extent  of  six  miles,  when  with  a  horse  and  sledge 
the  journey  would  scarcely  have  amounted  to  five.  On  rough  ground,  as 
among  hummocks  of  ice,  the  sledge  would  be  frequently  otveiturned  or 
altogether  stopped  if  the  driver  did  not  repeatedly  get  off,  and  by  Ufting  ov 
drawing  it  to  one  side  steer  it  clear  of  those  accidents.  At  att  thwes, 
indeed,  except  on  a  smooth  and  well-made  road,  he  is  pcetty  constantly  em- 
ployed thus  with  bis  feet,  which,  together  with  his  never-ceasing  Tscifem* 
tions  and  frequent  use  of  the  whip,  renders  the  diivii^  of  one  of  these 
vehicles  by  no  means  a  pleasant  or  easy  task.  When  the  driver  wishes  to 
stop  the  sledge,  he  calls  out  ''  Wo,  woa,"  exactly  as  our  carters  do,  ibut 
the  attention  paid  to  this  command  depends  altogether  on  his  ability  to 
enforce  it.  If  the  weight  is  small  and  the  journey  homeward,  the  dogs  are 
not  to  be  thus  delayed ;  the  driver  is  therefore  obliged  to  dig  bis  heels  into 
the  snow  to  obstruct  their  progress  ;  and  having  thus  succeeded  in  stoppmg 
them,  he  stands  up  with  one  leg  before  the  foremost  cross-piece  of  the  sledgpe 
tiU,  by  n^eans  of  laying  the  whip  gently  over  each  dog's  head,  he  has  made 
them  all  lie  down.  He  then  takes  care  not  to  quit  his  position ;  so  that 
should  the  dogs  set  off  he  is  thrown  upon  the  sledge,  instead  of  being  left 
behind  by  them. 

With  heavy  loads  the  dogs  draw  best  with  one  of  their  own  people,  espe- 
cially a  woman,  walking  a  Uttle  way  a-head  ;  and  in  this  case  they  are  some- 
times enticed  to  mend  their  pace  by  holding  a  mitten  to  the  mouth,  and  then 
making  the  Bi^tion  of  cutting  it  with  a  knife,  and  throwing  it  on  the  snow,  when 
the  dogs  mistaking  it  for  meat,  iiMten  forward  to  pick  it  up.  The  women 
^Iso  entice  them  from  the  huts  vx  a  similar  manner.     The  rate  at  which  they 
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trarel  depends,  of  course,  on  die  weight  they  bare  to  draw  and  the  rMd  on 
which  their  journey  is  peiformcd.  When  the  latter  is  level  and  very  hard 
and  smooth,  constituting  what  in  other  parts  of  North  America  is  called 
*'  good  sleighing,"  six  or  seven  dogs  will  draw  from  eight  to  ten  hundred 
weight,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  for  several  hours  to- 
gether, and  will  easily  under  those  circumstances  perform  ajoamey  of  fifty 
<HP  sixty  miles  a  day ;  on  untrodden  snow,  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  milefi 
would  be  a  good  day's  journey.  The  same  number  of  well-fed  dogs,  witti  a 
weight  of  only  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  (that  of  the  sledge  included)  ave 
almost  unmanageable,  and  will  on  a  smooth  road  run  any  way  they  please 
at  the  rate  often  miles  an  hour.  The  work  performed  by  a  greater  number  of 
^  dog^  is,  however,  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  this ;  owing  to  the  imperfect 
mode  already  described  of  employing  the  strength  of  these  sturdy  ereatures^ 
and  to  the  more  frequent  snarling  and  fighting  occasioned  by  an  increase  of 
luunbersi. 

In  the  summer^  when  the  absence  of  snow  precludes  the  use  of  sledges, 
the  dogs  are  still  made  useful  on  journeys  and  hunting  excursrons,  by 
being  employed  to  carry  burdens  in  a  kind  of  saddle-bags  laid  across  their 
shoulders.  A  stout  dog  thus  accoutred  will  accompany  his  master,  laden 
with  a  weight  of  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds.  When  leading  the 
dogs,  the  Esquimaux  take  a  half  hitch  with  the  trace  round  their  necks 
to  prevent  their  pulling,  and  the  same  plan  is  followed  when  a  sledge  is 
left  without  a  keeper..  They  are  also  in  the  habit  of  tethering  them,  when 
from  home,  by  tying  Up  one  of  the  four  legs ;  but  a  still  more  eflfectual 
method  is  similar  to  that  which  we  saw  employed  by  the  Greenlanders  of 
Prince  Regent's  Bay,  and  consists  in  digging  with  theii  spears  two  holes 
in  the  ice  in  an  oblique  direction  and  meeting  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  an 
eye-bolt  to  which  the  dogs  are  fastened. 

The  scent  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs  i»  excellent ;  and  this  property  is  turned 
to  account  by  their  masters  in  finding  the  seal  holes,  which  these  invaluable 
animals  will  discover  entirely  by  the  i^mell  at  a  very .  great  distance.  The 
track  of  a  single  deer  upon  the  snow  will  in  lik^  manner  set  them  off  at  a  full 
gallop,  when  traArelling,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  they  arrive  at  ill, 
when  they  are  with  difficulty  made  to  turn  in  any  other  direedon  ;  and  the 
Esquimaux  are  accustomed  to  set  them  a£ter  those  animals  to  hunt  them  dowd 
when  already  wounded  with  an  arrow«^  In  kiUiQg  bears  the  dogs  att  a  very 
eaaential  part„  and  two  or  three  of  them  when  led  on  by  a  man  will  eagerly 
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att&ck  one  of  those  ferocious  creatures.  An  Esquimaux  seldom  uses  any  other 
weapon  than  his  spear  and  pamuz  in  this  encounter,  for  which  the  readiness  of 
the  dogs  may  be  implied  from  the  circumstance  of  the  word  ''nennook** 
^bear)  being  often  used  to  encourage  them  when  running  in  a  sledge.  In- 
deed the  only  animal  which  they  are  not  eager  to  chase  is  the  wolf,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  them  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  dread,  giving  notice  at 
night  of  their  approach  to  the  huts  by  a  loud  and  continued  howl.  There 
is  not  one  dog  in  twenty  among  them  that  will  voluntarily,  or  indeed  without 
a  great  deal  of  beating,  take  the  water  if  they  think  it  is  out  of  their  depth, 
and  the  few  that  would  do  so  were  spoken  of  as  extraordinary  exceptions. 

The  Esquimaux  in  general  treat  their  dogs  much  as  an  unfeeling  master 
does  his  slaves ;  that  is,  they  take  just  as  much  care  of  them  as  their  own 
interest  is  supposed  to  require.  The  bitches  with  young  are  in  the  winter 
allowed  to  occupy  apart  of  their  own  beds,  where  they  are  carefully  attended 
and  fed  by  the  women,  who  will  even  supply  the  young  ones  with  meat  and 
water  from  their  mouths  as  they  do  their  pwn  children,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  also  carry  them  in  their  hoods  to  take  care  of  them.  It  is  probably 
on  this  account  that  the  dogs  are  always  so  much  attached  to  the  women, 
who  can  at  any  time  catch  them  or  entice  them  from  the  huts,  when  the 
inen  fail.  Two  females  that  were  with  young  on  board  the  Fury  in  the 
anonth  of  February  brought  forth  six  and  seven  at  a  litter,  and  the  former 
number  were  all  females.  Their  feeding  which,  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
principally  consists  of  kddwy  or  the  skin  and  part  of  the  blubber  of  the  walrus, 
is  during  the  latter  season  very  precarious,  their  masters  having  then  but 
little  to  spare.  They  therefore  become  extremely  thin  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  and  would  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the  same  animals  as  when  regu- 
larly fed  in  the  summer.  No  wonder  therefore  that  they  will  eat  almost  any 
thing  however  tough  or  filthy,  and  that  neither  whipping  nor  shouting  will 
prevent  their  turning  out  of  the  road,  even  when  going  at  full  speed,  to  pick 
up  whatever  they  espy.  When  at  the  huts  they  are  constantly  creeping  in 
to  pilfer  what  they  can,  and  half  the  time  of  the  people  sitting  there  is 
occupied  in  vociferating  their  names,  and  driving  them  by  most  unmerciful 
blows  out  of  the  apartments.  The  dogs  have  no  water  to  drink  during  the 
winter,  but  lick  up  some  clean  snow  occasionally  as  a  substitute  ;  nor  indeed 
if  water  be  offered  them  do  they  care  about  it  unless  it  happens  to  be  oily. 
They  take  great  pleasure  in  rolling  in  clean  snow,  especially  after  or  during 
a  journey,  or  when  they  have  been  confined  in  a  house  during  the  night. 
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Notfirithstanding  the  rough  treatment  which  they  receive  from  their  masters 
their  attachment  to  them  is  very  great,  and  this  they  display  after  a  short 
absence  by  jumping  up  and  licking  their  faces  all  over  with  extreme  delight. 
The  Esquimaux  however  never  caress  them,  and  indeed  scarcely  ever  take  any 
notice  of  them  but  when  they  offend,  and  they  are  then  not  sparing  in  their 
blows.  The  dogs  have  all  names  to  which  they  attend  with  readiness, 
whether  drawing  in  a  sledge  or  otherwise.  Their  names  are  frequently  the 
same  as  those  of  the  people,  and  in  some  instances  are  given  after  the  rela- 
tions of  their  masters,  which  seems  to  be  considered  an  act  of  kindness  among 
them.  Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  services  performed  by  these 
valuable  creatures,  I  am  of  opinion  that  art  cannot  well  have  done  less 
towards  making  them  useful,  and  that  the  same  means  in  almost  any  other 
hands  would  be  employed  to  greater  advantage. 


In  the  disposition  of  these  people,  there  was  of  course  among  so  many 
individuals  considerable  variety  as  to  the  minute  points  ;  but  in  the  general 
features  of  their  character,  which  with  them  are  not  subject  to  the  changes 
produced  by  foreign  intercourse,  one  description  will  nearly  apply  to  all. 
The  virtue  which,  as  respected  ourselves,  we  could  most  have  wished 
them  to  possess  is  honesty,  and  the  impression  derived  from  the  early  part 
of  our  intercourse  was  certainly  in  this  respect  a  favourable  one.  A  great 
many  instances  occurred,  some  of  which  have  been  related,  where  they 
appeared  even  scrupulous  in  returning  articles  that  did  not  belong  to  them  ; 
and  this  too  when  detection  of  a  theft,  or  at  least  of  the  offender,  would 
have  been  next  to  impossiUe.  As  they  grew  more  familiar  with  us,  and  the 
temptations,  became  stronger,  they  gradually  relaxed  in  their  honesty,  and 
petty  thefts  were  from  time  to  time  committed  by  several  individuals  both 
male  and  female  among  them. 

The  bustle  which  any  search  for  stolen  goods  occasioned  at  the  huts  was 
a  sufficient  proof  of  their  understanding  the  estimation  in  which  the  crime 
was  held  by  us.  Until  the  af&ir  was  cleared  up,  they  would  affi^ct  great 
readiness  to  shew  every  article  which  they  had  got  from  the  ships,  repeating 
the  name  of  the  donor  with  great  warmth  as  if  offended  at  our  suspicions, 
yet  with  a  half-smile  on  their  countenance  at  our  supposed  credulity  in 
believing  them.    Itiete  was  indeed  at  all  times  some  degree  of  trick  and 

s  X 
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cunning  in  this  shew  of  op^ness  and  candour;  tind  Hkey  wovid  at  Hmtis 
bring  hadi  some  very  trifling  article  that  had  been  given  tlusm  tendering 
it  as  a  sort  of  expiation  for  the  theft  of  another  much  more  ▼wlwaMe, 
When  a  search  was  making  they  would  inyent  all  sorts  of  lies  to  screcm 
themselves,  not  caring  on  whom  besides  the  imputation  fell ;  and  more  than 
once,  they  directed  our  people  to  the  apartments  of  othem  who  were  inno- 
cent of  the  offence  in  question.  If  they  really  knew  the  offendert  hey  were 
generally  ready  enough  to  inform  against  him,  and  this  with  an  air  of 
affected  secrecy  and  mysterious  importance ;  and  as  if  the  dishonesty  of 
another  constituted  a  virtue  in  themselves,  they  would  repeat  this  informa- 
tion frequently,  perhaps  for  a  month  afterwards,  setting  up  their  neigh- 
bour's offence  as  a  foil  to  their  own  pretended  honesty. 

In  appreciating  the  character  of  these  people  for  h<mesty,  however,  we 
must  not  fail  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  degree  of  temptation  to  which 
they  were  daily  exposed,  amidst  the  boundless  stores  of  wealth  which 
our  ships  appeared  to  them  to  furnish.  To  draw  a  parallel  case^  we  must 
«uppose  an  European  of  the  lower  class  suffered  to  roam  about  amidst 
hoards  of  gold  and  silver ;  for  nothing  less  valuable  can  be  justly  compared 
with  the  wood  and  iron  that  every  where  presented  themselves  to  their  view 
on  board  the  ships.  The  European  and  the  Esquiiaauxt  who  in  cases  so 
similar,  both  resist  the  temptation  of  stealing,  must  be  considered  pretty 
nearly  on  a  par  in  the  scale  of  honesty ;  and  judging  in  this  manner,  the 
balance  might  possibly  be  found  in  favour  of  the  latter,  when  compared 
with  any  similar  number  of  Europeans  taken  at  random  from  the  lower 
class. 

In  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  regard  has  been  had  only  to  their  deal- 
ings with  uf.  In  their  transactions  among  themselves  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
'except  in  one  or  two  privileged  cases,  such  afe  that  of  destitute  vddows,  the 
strictest  honesty  prevails,  and  that  as  regards  the  good  of  their  own  cobbwu- 
nity  they  are  generally  honest  people.  We  have  in  numberless  instances 
sent  presents  by  one  to  another,  and  invariably  found  that  they  had  beefi 
faithfully  delivered.  The  manner  in  which  their  various  implements  are 
frequently  left  outside  their  huts  is  a  proof,  indeed,  that  robbery  is  scarcely 
known  among  them.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not  an  article  in  the  possession 
*of  one  of  them,  of  which  any  of  the  rest  will  noi  readily  name  the  mmm, 
and  the  detection  of  a  theft  would  therefore  be  certain  jmd  immediate. 
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CertaiDtf  of  detectum  however  among  a  lawless  an4  ferocious  people, 
instead  of  preventing  robbery,  would  more  probably  add  violence  and 
murder  to  the  first  crime,  and  the  strongest  would  ultimately  gain  the  upper 
hand.  We  cannot  therefore  but  admire  the  undisturbed  security  in  which 
these  people  hold  their  property,  without  having  recourse  to  any  restraint 
beyond  that  which  is  incurred  by  the  tacitly-received  law  of  mutual  for- 
bearance. 

In  the  barter  of  their  various  commodities  their  dealings  with  us  were  UAx 
and  upright,  though  latterly  they  were  by  no  means  backward  or  inexpert 
in  driving  a  bargain.     The  absurd  and  childish  exchanges^  which  they  at 
first  made  with  our  people,  induced  them  siibsequently  to  complain  that  the 
Kabloonas  had  stolen  their  things,  though  the  profit  had  been  eventually  a 
hundred-fold  in  their  favour.     Many  such  complaints  were  made,  when  the 
only  &ult  in  the  purchaser  had  been  excessive  liberality,  and  frequently 
also  as  a  retort,  by  way  of  warding  off  the  imputation  of  some  dishonesty  of 
their  own.     A  trick  not  uncommon  with  the  women  was,  to  endeavour  to 
excite  the  commiseration,  and  to  tax  the  bounty  of  one  person  by  relating 
some  cruel  theft  of  this  kind,  that  had,  as  they  said,  been  practised  upon 
them  by  another.     One  day,  after  I  had  bought  a  knife  of  Togolat,  she  told 
Captain  Lyon,  in  a  most  piteous  tone«  that  Parrec  had  stolen  her  last  ooloOf 
that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  without  (me,  and  at  length  coming  to  the 
point  begged  him  to  give  her  one.    Presently  after  this,  her  husband  coming: 
in  and  asking  for  something  to  eat,  she  handed  him  some  meat  accompa- 
nied by  a  very  fine  ooloo.     Her  s<mi  being  thus  reminded  of  eating  made 
the  same  request,  upon  which  a  second  knife  was  produced  and,  imme« 
diately  after,  a  third  of  the  same  kind  for  herself.     Captain  Lyon,  having, 
amused  himself  in  watdiing  these  proceedings,  which  so  well  confirmed  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  that  certain  people  ought  to  have  good  memories,  now 
took  the  knives,  one  by  one,  out  of  their  hands,  and  holding  them  up  to 
Togolat,  asked  her  if  Parree  had  not  stolen  her  last  ooloo.     A  hearty  laugh 
all  round  vm  the  only  notice  taken  by  them  of  this  direct  detection  of  the 
deceit. 

The  confidence  which  they  really  placed  in  us  was  daily  and  hourly 
evinced  by  their  leaving  their  fishmg  gear  stuck  in  the  snow  all  round  the 
fiMps;  and  net  a  single  instance  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  of  any  theft 
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committed  on  their  property.  .The  licking  of  the  artides .  received  from 
118  was  not  so  common  with  them  as  with  Esquimmix  in  general,  and^  this 
practice  was  latterly  almost  entirely  left  off  by  them.  . 

Among  the  uniavourable  traits  in  their  character  must  be  reckoned  an 
extreme  disposition  to  envy,  which  displayed  itself  on  various  occasions 
during  our  intercourse  with  them.  If  we  had  made  any  presents  in  one 
hut,  the  inmates  of  the  next  would  not  fail  to  tell  us  of  it,  accompanying 
their  remarks  with  some  satirical  observation,  too  unequivocally  expressed  to 
be  mistaken,  and  generally  by  some  stroke  of  irony  *  directed  against  the 
favoured  person.  If  any  individual  with  whom  we  had  been  intimate  hap- 
pened to  be  implicated  in  a  theft,  the  circumstance  became  a  subject  of 
satisfaction  too  manifest  to  be  repressed,  and  we  were  told  of  it  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  triumphant  exultation  on  every  occasion.  It  was 
indeed  curious,  though  ridiculous,  to  observe  that,  even  among  thrae  simple 
people,  and  in  this  obscure  comer  of  the  globe,  that  little  gossip  and  scandal 
so  commonly  practised  in  small  societies  among  us  were  very  frequency 
displayed.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  women,  of  whom  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  group  sitting  in  a  hut  for  hours  together,  eadi 
relating  her  qtwta  of  information,  now  and  then  mimicking  the  persons 
of  whom  they  spoke,  and  interlarding  their  stories  with  jokes  evidently 
at  the  expense  of  their  absent  neighbours,  though  to  their  own  infinite 
amusement. 

In  extenuation,  however,  of  these  faults,  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  were 
ourselves  the  exciting  cause  which  called  them  into  action,  and  without 
which  they  would  be*  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence  among  them.  Like 
every  other  child  of  Adam,  they  undoubtedly  possess  their  share  of  the 
seeds  of  these  human  frailties ;  but  even  in  this  respect  they  need  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison  .with  ourselves,  for  who  among  us  can  venture  to  assure 
himself  that,  if  exposed  to  similar  temptations,  he  would  not  be  found 
wanting? 

To  another  failing,  to  which  they  are  addicted,  the  same  excuse  will  not  so 
forcibly  apply ;  as  in  this  respect  our  acquaintance  with  them  naturally  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  a  virtue,  rather  than  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  opposite  vice.  I  have  already,  in  the  course  of  the  fore-> 
going  Narrative,  hinted  at  the  want  of  gratitude  evinced  by. these  people  in. 

♦  Crantz,  1. 170. 
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tiieir  tfuiMCtibns  with  us.  Among  themselves,  almost  the  only  case  in* 
which  this  sentiment  can  have  any  field  for  exertion,  is  in  the  conduct  of  chil** 
dren  towards  their  parents,  and  in  this  respect,  as  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  notice,  their  gratitude  is  by  no  means  conspicuous.  Any  thing 
like  a  free  gift  is  very  little  if  i^t  all  known  among  them.  If  A  gives  B  a 
part  of  his  seal  to-day,  the  latter  soon  returns  an  equal  quantity  when  he  is 
liie  sttoeessful  fisherman.  Uncertain  as  their  mode  of  living  is,  and  dependant 
as  they  are  upon  each  other's  exertions,  this  custom  is  the  evident  and 
unquestionable  interest  of  all.  The  regulation  does  credit  to  their  wis- 
dom, but  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  generosity.  This  being  the  case,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  our  numerous  presents,  for  which  no  return  was 
asked,  would  have  excited  in  them  something  like  thankfulness  combined 
with  admiration ;  but  this  was  so  little  the  case,  that  the  coytnm  (thanks) 
which  did  now  and  then  escape  them,  expressed  much  less  than  even  the 
most  common*place  ^^  thank  ye"  of  civilized  society.  Some  exceptions,  for 
they  were  only  exceptions  and  rare  ones  to  this  rule,  have  been  mentioned  as 
they  occurred  ;  but  in  general,  however  considerable  the  benefit  conferred, 
it  was  forgotten  in  a  day;  and  this  forgetfulness  was  not  unfreqUently  aggra- 
vated by  their  giving  out  that  their  benefactor  had  been  so  shabby  as  to  make 
them  no  present  at  idl.  Even  those  individuals  who,  either  from  good  beha- 
viour or  superior  intelligence,  had  been  most  noticed  by  us,  and  particularly 
such  as  had  slept  on  board  the  ships,  and  whether  in  health  or  sickness  had 
received  the  most  friendly  treatment  from  every  body,  were  in  general  just 
as  indifferent  as  the  rest ;  and  1  do  not  believe  that  any  one  amongst  them 
would  have  gone  half  a  mile  out  of  his  road,  or.  have  sacrificed  the  most 
trivial  self-gratification  to  have  served  us.  Though  the  riches  lay  on  our 
side,  they  possessed  abundant  means  of  making  some  nominal  return  which, 
ftMT  the  sake  of  the  principle  that  prompted  it,  would  of  course  have  been 
gratifying  to  us.  <%otook  and  Iligliuk,  whom  I  had  most  loaded  with  pre- 
sents, and  who  had  never  oifered  me  a  single  free  gift  in  return,  put  into 
my  hand,  at  the  time  of  their  first  removal  from  Winter-Island,  a  dirty 
crooked  model  of  a  spear,  so  shabbily  constructed  that  it  had  probably 
been  already  refused  as  an  article  of  barter  by  many  of  th^  ship's  company. 
On<  my  »accepti«g  this,  from  an  unwillingness  to  affiroat  thehi,  they  were 
imeasy  and  diasatisfied  till  I  had  given  them  something  in  return,  though 
their  hands  were  full  of  the  presents  which  I  had  just  made  them.  Selfish- 
ness is  in  faet  almost  without  exception  their  universal  characteristic,  and 
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tl^  mam-spring  of  all  their  actions,  and  thtft  too  of  a  kind  the  oMal  direel 
and  unamiable  that  can  weH  be  imagined. 

In  the  few  opportunities  we  had  of  puttkig  their  hospitality  to  the  test., 
we  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  them.  Both  as  to  food  and  acoom* 
modation  the  best  they  had  were  always  at  our  service  ;  and  their  attention^ 
both  in  kind  and  degree,  was  every  thing  that  hospitality  and  even  good 
breeding  could  dictate.  The  kindly  offiees  of  drying  and  manding  ow 
clothes,  cooking  our  provision  and  thawing  snow  for  our  ditnk,  wete  per^ 
formed  by  the  women  with  an  obliging  cheerfulness  which  we  abiA 
easily  forget,  and  which  commanded  its  due  share  of  our  admiraiiMn 
esteem.  While  thus  their  guest,  I  have  passed  an  evening  not  oidy 
comfort,  but  with  extreme  gratification ;  for  with  the  wom^i  working  and 
singing,  their  husbands  quietly  mending  their  lines,  the  children  playing 
before  the  door,  and  the  pot  boiling  over  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  lamp,  one 
might  well  forget  for  the  time  that  an  Esquimaux  hut  was  the  scene  of  this 
domestic  comfort  and  tranquillity  ;  and  I  can  safely  affirm  with  Cartwright* 
that,  while  thus  lodged  beneath  their  roof,  I  know  no  people  whom  I  wouU 
more  confidently  trust  as  respects  either  my  person  or  my  property,  than 
the  Esquimaux.  It  is  painful,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  invidious 
after  this,  to  inquire  how  far  their  hospitality  would  in  all  probability  be 
eittended  if  interest  were  wholly  separated  from  its  practice,  and  a  stranger 
were  destitute  and  unlikely  soon  to  repay  them.  But  truth  obliges  me  to 
confess  that,  from  the  extreme  selfishness  of  their  general  ooadiict,  as  well 
as  from  their  behaviour  in  some  instances  to  the  destitute  of  their  own  tribe^ 
I  should  be  sorry  to  lie  under  the  necessity  of  thus  drawing  very  largely  o« 
their  bounty. 

The  estimation  ip  which  women  are  held  among  these  people  is,*  I 
think,  somewhat  greater  than  is  usual  in  savage  life.  In  their  general  em^ 
ployments  they  are  by  no  means  the  drudges  that  the  vnves  of  the  Greei)- 
liuidersf  are  said  to  be  ;  being  occupied  only  in  those  cares  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  domestic,  and  as  such  are  considered  the  peculiar  business  o£ 
the  women  among  the  lower  dasses  in  civilized  society.  The  wife  of  one  of 
these  people,  for  instance,  makes  and  attends  the  fice,  cooks  the  victuala* 
looks  after  the  children,  and  is  sempstress  to  her  whole  family ;  while  her 
husband  is  labouring  abroad  for  their  subsistence.     In  this  respect  it  is  not 
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^ven  neceosafy  to  except  their  tadc  of  cutting  up  the  small  seals,  which  » 
in  truth  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  and  privileges  they  enjoy ;  and  even  if 
it  were  esteemed  a  labour,  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  equivalent  to  that 
ofthe  women  in  many  of  our  own  fishing-towns,  where  the  men's  business  is  at 
an  end  the  moment  the  boat  touches  the  beach.  The  most  laborious  of  their 
tasks  occurs*  perhaps  in  making  their  various  journeys,  when  all  their  goods 
and  chattels  are  to  be  removed  at  once,  and  when  eadi  individual  must  tan^ 
doubtedly  perform  a  full  share  of  the  geaeral  labour.  The  women  are 
however  good  walkers  and  not  easily  fatigued ;  for  we  have  several  times 
known  a  young  woman  of  two  and  twenty,  with  a  child  in  her  hood, 
walk  twelve  miles  to  the  ships  and  back  again  the  same  day,  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  bread-dust  and  a  tin  canister.  When  stationary  in  the  winter,  they 
have  really  almost  a  sinecure  of  it,  sitting  quietly  in  their  huts,  and  having 
little  or  no  employment  for  the  greater  past  of  the  day.  In  short,  there 
are  few,  if  any  people,  in  this  state  of  society  among  whom  the  women 
are  so  well  off.  They  always  sit  upon  the  beds  with  their  l^s  doubled 
under  them*,  and  are  uneasy  in  the  posture  usual  with  us.  The  men 
sometimes  sit  as  we  do,  but  more  generally  with  their  legs  crossed  before 
them. 

The  women  do  not  appear  to  be  in  general  very  prolific.  lUumea  indeed 
had  borne  seven  children,  but  no  second  instance  of  an  equal  number  in  one 
family  afterwards  came  to  our  knowledge ;  three  or  four  ia  abofut  the  usual 
number.  They  are,  aocovding  to  their  own  account,  in  the  habit  of  suckling 
their  children  to  the  age  of  tkree  years ;  but  we  have  seen  a  child  of  &ve 
occasionally  at  the  breast,  though  they  are  dismissed  from  the  mother's  hood 
at  about  the  former  age.  The  time  of  weaning  them  must  of  course  in  some 
instances  depend  on  the  mother's  again  becoming  pregnant,  and  if  this  suc^ 
eeeds  quickly  it  must,  as  Crantz  relates  of  the  Greenlandcrsf ,  go  hard  with 
one  of  the  infants.  Nature,  however,  seems  to  be  kind  to  them  in.  this  re- 
spect,forwe  did  not  witness  one  instance,  nor  hear  of  any,  inwhidi  a  woman 
was  put  to  this  inconvenience  and  distress.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one 
woman  suckling  the  child  of  another,  while  the  latter  happens  to  be  eni- 
ployed  in  her  other  domestic  occupations.  They  are  in  the  habit  abo  of 
feeding  their  younger  children  from  thdlr  own  mouths,  softening  the  food 
by  mastication,  and  then  turning  their  heads  round  so  that  the  infant  in  tlfe 

•  Crantz,  I.  140.  f  *»^'  I-  ^6*. 
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hood  may  put  its  lips  to  tfa^rg.  The  chill  is  tak^en  from  water  for  them  in 
the  same  manner^  and  some  fathers  are  very  fond  of  taking  their  children  on 
their  knees  and  thus  feeding  them.  The  womem  are  more  desirous  of  bar- 
ing sons  than  daughters,  as  on  the  former  must  principally  depend  their 
support  in  old  age. 

Twelve  of  the  men  had  each  two  wives,  and  some  of  the  younger  ones  had 
also  two  betrothed ;  two  instances  occurred  of  the  father  aqd  son.  being 
married  to  sisters.  The  custom  of  betrothing  children  in  their  infancy  is 
commonly  practised  here,  in  which  respect  these  people  differ  from  the 
natives  of  Greenland,  where  it  is  comparatively  .rare*.  A  daughter  of 
Arnaneelia,  between  two  and  three  years  old,  had  long  been  thus  contracted 
to  Okotook's  son,  a  hero  of  six  or  seven,  and  the  latter  used  to  run  about  the 
hut  calling  his  intended  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  NobUi-d  (wife),  to  the 
great  amusement  of  thje  parents.  When  a  man  has  two  wives  there  is  gene- 
rally a  difference  of  five  or  six  years  in  their  ages.  The  senior  takes  her 
station  next  the  principal  fire,  which  comes  entirely  under  her  manage- 
ment; and  she  is  certainly  considered  in  some  respects  superior  to  the 
other,  though  they  usually  live  together  in  the  utmost  harmony.  The  men 
sometimes  repudiate  their  wives  without  ceremony,  in  case  of  real  or 
supposed  bad  behaviour  as  in  Greenland  f,  but  this  does  not  often 
occur.  ^  There  was  a  considerable  disparity  of  age  between  many  of  the 
men  and  their  wives,  the  husband  being  sometimes  the  oldest  by  twenty 
years  or  more,  and  this  also  when  he  had  never  married  any  former 
wife.  We  knew  no  instance  in  which  the  number  of  a  man's  wives  ex- 
ceeded two,  and  indeed  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice 
is  never  admitted  among  them.  We  met  with  a  singular  instance  of  two 
men  having  exchanged  wives,  in  consequence  merely  of  one  of  the  latter 
being  pregnant  at  the  time  when  her  husband  was  about  to  undertake  a  long 
journey. 

'  The  authority  of  the  husband  seems  to  be  sufficiently  absolute,  depending 
nevertheless  in  great  measure  on  the  dispositions  of  the  respective  parties, 
lligliuk  was  one  of  those  women  who  seem  formed  to  manage  their  husbands ; 
and  we  one  day  saw  her  take  Okotook  to  task  in  a  very  masterly, style,  for 
having  bartered  away  a  good  jacket  for  an  old  useless  pistol,  without  powder 
or  shot.     He  attempted  at  first  to  bluster  in  his  turn,  and  with  most  women 

*  Crsnte,  I.  159.  f  Ibid.  WO. 
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would  ptoliably  have  gained  his  point.  But  with  Iligliuk  this  would  not  do ; 
she  saw  at  onoe  the  absurdity  of  his  bargain,  and  insisted  on  his  immediately 
cancelling  it,  whi<^  was  accordingly  done  and  no  more  said  about  it.  In 
general  indeed  the  husband  maintains  his  authority,  and  in  several  instances 
of  supposed  bad  behaviour  in  a  wife,  we  saw  obedience  enforced  in  a  pretty 
nummary,  manner.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  see  them  proceed  to  this 
extremity ;  and  the  utmost  extent  of  a  husband's  want  of  tenderness  towards 
his  wife  consists  in  general  in  making  her  walk  or  lead  the  dogs,  while  he 
takes  his  own  seat  in  the  sledge  and  rides  in  comfort.  Widows,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  not  so  well  off  as  those  whose  husbands  are  living,  and  this 
difference  is  especially  apparent  in  their  clothes  which  are  usually  very  dirty, 
thin,  and  ragged  ;  when  indeed  they  happen  to  have  no  neiu:  relatives  their 
fate,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  still  worse  than  this. 

I  fear  we  cannot  give  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  chastity  of  the 
women*  nor  of  the  delicacy  of  their  husbands  in  this  respect.  As  for  the 
latter^  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  ojBTer  their  wives  as  freely  for  sale 
as  a  knife  or  a  jacket.  Some  of  the  young  men  informed  us  that,  when  two 
of  them  were  absent  together  on  a  sealing  excursion,  they  often  exchanged 
wives  for  the  time,  as  a  matter  of  friendly  convenience  ;  and  indeed,  without 
mentioning  any  other  instances  of  this  nature,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
in  no  country  is  prostitution  carried  to  greater  lengths  than  among  these 
people.  The  behaviour  of  most  of  the  women,  when  their  husbands  were 
absent  from  the  huts,  plainly  evinced  their  indifference  towards  them,  and 
their  utter  disregard  of  connubial  fidelity.  The  departure  of  the  men  was 
usually  the  signal  for  throwing  aside  restraint,  which  was  invariably  resumed 
on  their  return.  For  this  event  they  take  care  to  be  prepared  by  the  report 
of  the  children,  one  of  whom  is  usually  posted  on  the  outside  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  due  notice. 

The  affection  of  parents  for  their  children  was  frequently  displayed  by 
these  people,  not  only  in  the  mere  passive  indulgence,  and  abstinence  from 
corporal  punishment,  for  which  Esquimaux  have  before  been  remarked,  but 
by  a  thousand  playful  endearments  also,  such  as  parents  and  nurses  practise 
in  our  own  country.  Nothing  indeed  can  well  exceed  the  kindness  with 
which  they  treat  their  children ;  and  this  trait  in.  their  character  deserves  to 
be  the  more  insisted  on,  because  it  is  in  reality  the  only  very  amiable  one 
which  they  possess.  It  must  be  confessed  indeed,  that  the  gentleness  and 
docility  of  the  children  are  such  as  to  occasion  their  parents  little  trouble,  and 
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to  render  severity  towards  tiiem  quite  uniiecesaary.  Bveo.  firom  :^be^  ewU^ 
infancy,  they  possess  that  quiet  disposition,  gentleness  of  ^Wfimwi%  and 
uncommon  evenness  of  temper,  for  which  in  more  matiue  a|^e  they  w»  ^ 
the  most  part  distinguished.  Disobedience  is  scaroely  ever  lueK>w%  i^  word 
or  even  a  look  from  a  parent  is  enough  ;  and  I  never  saw  a  single  imtWfi^ 
of  that  frowardness  and  difi^sition  to  mischief,  which,  "^riHh  <HK  youtfeu  so- 
often  requires  the  whcde  attention  of  a  parent  to  watch  over  aod  to  eoffeet 
They  never  cry  from  toifling  accidents,  and  sometimes  not  evei»  fuH^K  veiy 
severe  hurts,  at  which  an  English  child  would  sob  for  an  h#ur..  It  is  indeed 
astonishing  to  see  the  indifference  with  which,  even  as  tender  infieiiits,  Uiey 
bear  the  numerous  blows  they  accidentally  receive,  when  c^i^riod  ^  tiieir 
mothers*  backs. 

They  are  just  as  fond  of  play  as  any  other  young  people  and:  of  thg  san? 
kind ;  only  that  while  an  English  diild  draws  a  cart  of  wood,  an  i!s%ai)piaux 
of  the  same  age  has  a  sledge  of  whalebone  ;  and  for  the  si^>erb.babyrhou^ 
of  the  former,  the  latter  builds  |t  miniature  hut  of  snow,  and  begta  lighted 
wick  from  her  mother's  lamp  to  illuminate  the  little  dwelling.  T^eii  parents 
make  for  them,  as  dolls,  little  figures  of  men  and  womenb.  ^rfiited  in  tlie  tme 
Esquimaux  costume,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  toys,  maj^^ftj^em  bawng 
some  reference  to  their  future  occupations  in  life,  such  as  ceSks%  speaas, 
and  bows  and  arrows.  The  drun^  or  tambourine  iim  iiijlllitt  WjT riiijilii  *  is 
common  among  them,  and  used  not  only  by  the  children,  but  Ipy  the 
grown-up  people  at  some  of  their  games.  They  somelimes  seipfajjt^  the 
edges  of  two  strips  of  whalebone  and  whirl  them  round  theii*  heads,  just  as 
boys  do  in  England  to  make  the  same  peculiar  humming  spundL  Tbiey  wiU 
dispose  one  piece  of  wood  on  another,  as  an  axis,  in.  sncK  ft  mav^er  that 
the  wind  turns  it  round  like  the  arms  of  a  wind-mill ;  and  so  of  mi^y  other 
toys  of  the  same  simple  ki  nd.  These  are  the  distinct  property  of  thfoi  children^ 
who  will  sometimes  sell  them  while  their  parents  looli:  on,  witjbout  inteifet ing 
or  expecting  to  be  consulted. 

When  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  the  boys  are  takei>  by  their  faithers  on 
their  sealing  excursions,  where  they  begin  to  learn  their  fiiture  business ;  and 
even  at  that  early  age»  they  are  occasionally  intrusted  to  InriBg.  home  a.  sledge 
and  dogs  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  over  the  ice.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
we  see  a  boy  with  his  water-tight  boots  and  mocassijis;^  a  spe^  in  his.  Imnd, 
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and  a  small  coil  of  Iilie  aft  his  back,  aecompafnyin^  the  men  to  the  fishery, 
under  erery  chrcumatance ;  and  firom  this  time  his  services  daily  increase 
in  value  to  the  whole  tribe.  On  our  first  intercourse  with  tiiem  we  supposed, 
that  lliey  would  not  unwillingly  have  parted  with  their  children,  in  conside* 
ration  of  some  valuable  present,  but  in  this  we  afterwards  found  that  w^ 
wete  much  mistaken.  I&ppening  one  day  to  call  myself  TooIooak*9 
aUata  (father,)  and  ptetend  that  he  was  to  remain  with  me  on  board  the 
fiAlrp,  I  feceived  from  the  old  man,  his  father,  no  other  answer  than  what 
seemed  to  be  very  strongly  and  even  satiricaliy  implied,  by  his  taking 
one  of  our  gentlemen  by  the  arm  and  calling  him  his  son ;  thus  intimating 
that  the  adoption  which  he  proposed  was  as  feasible  and  as  natural  as  my 
.  own. 

The  custom  of  adoption  is  carried  to  very  great  lengths  among  these 
people,  and  served  to  explain  to  us  several  apparent  inconsistencies  with  re- 
spect to  their  relationships.  The  adoption  of  a  child  in  civilized  countries  has 
usually  for  itd  motive  either  a  tenderness  for  the  object  itself,  or  some  aflfec* 
tion  or  pity  for  its  deceased,  helpless,  or  unknown  parents.  Among  the 
Esquimaux,  however,  with  whom  the  two  first  of  these  causes  would  prove 
but  litHe  excitement,  and  the  last  can  have  no  place,  the  custom  owes  its 
inrigin  entirely  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  thus  providing  for  a  man's  own 
subsistence  in  advanced  life*;  and  it  is  consequently  confined  almost  without 
exception  to  the  adoption  of  sons,  who  can  alone  contribute  materially  to 
the  support  of  an  aged  and  infirm  parent.  When  a  man  adopts  the  son  of 
another  as  his  own,  he  is  said  to  *'  tego,**  or  take  him ;  and  at  whatever  age 
this  is  done,  (though  it  generally  happens  in  infancy,)  the  child  then  lives 
with  his  new  parents,  calls  them  father  and  mother,  is  sometimes  even 
ignorant  of  any  such  transfer  having  been  made,  especially  if  his  real 
parents  should  be  dead ;  abd  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  is  not  always 
willing  to  acknowledge  any  but  those  with  whom  he  lives.  Without 
imputing  much  to  the  natural  aflbction  of  these  people  for  their  offipring, 
which  like  their  other  passions  is  certainly  not  remarkable  for  its  strength, 
there  would  seem,  on  the  score  of  disinterestedness,  a  degree  of  conside- 
ration in  a  man's  thus  giving  his  son  to  another,  which  is  scarcely  com- 
patible with  the  general  selfishness  of  the  Esquimaux  character ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  expediency  of  this  measure  is  sometimes  sug- 
gested by  a  deficiency  of  the  mother's  milk,  and  not  unfrequently  perhaps 
by  the  premature  death  of  the  real  parent.     The  agreement  seems  to  be 
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always  made  between  the  fathers^  and  to  diff^  in  no  respeet  f ram  flie 
transfer  of  other  property,  except  that  none  can  equal  in  value  die  pro- 
perty thus  disposed  of.  The  good  sense,  good  fortune,  or  exteiiBive  claims 
of  some^  individuals  were  particularly  apparent  in  this  way,  from  the  sum- 
ber  of  sons  they  had  adopted.  Toolemak,  deriving  perhaps  some  advan- 
tage from  his  qualifications  as  Angetkook,  had  taken  care  to  negotiate  for 
the  adoption  of  some  of  the  finest  male  children  of  the  tri^  ;  a  proviaion 
which  now  appeared  the  more  necessary  from  his  having  lost  four  children 
of  his  own/besides  Noogloo,  who  was  one  of  his  tego*d,sona.  In  one  of  the 
two  instances  that  came  to  our  knowledge  of  the  adoption  of  a  female  child, 
both  its  own  parents  were  still  living;  nor  could  we  ascertain  the  motive  for 
this  deviation  from  the  more  general  custom. 

In  their  behaviour  to  old  people,  whose  age  or  infirmities  render  them  use- 
less and  therefore  burdensome  to  the  community,  the  Esquimaux  betny  a 
degree  of  insensibility  bordering  on  inhumanity,  and  ill-repaying  the  kind- 
ness of  an  indulgent  parent.  The  old  man  Hikkeiera,  who  was  very.iU  during 
the  winter,  used  to  lie  day  after  day  little  regarded  by  his  wife,  son,  daugh- 
ter, and  other  relatives,  except  that  his  wretched  state  constituted,  as  they 
well  knew,  a  forcible  claim  upon  our  charity ;  and,  with. this  view,  it  was^ure 
to  excite  a  whine  of  sympathy  and.  commiseration  wheilever  we  visited  or. 
spoke  of  him.  When,  however,  a  journey  of  ten  miles  was  to  be  performed 
over  the  ice,  they  left  him  to  find  his  way  with  a  stick  in  the  best  manner  he. 
could,  while  the  young  and  robust  ones  were  many  of  Aem  drawn  on  sledge. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that,  had  their  necessities  or  mode  of  life  required 
a  longer  journey  than  he  could  thus  have  accomplished,  they  woubd  have 
pushed  on  like  the  Indians,  and  left  a  fellow-creature  to  perish.  It  was 
certainly  considered  incumbent  on  his  son  to  support  him,  and  he  was  for- 
tunate in  that  son's  being  a  very  good  man  ;  but  a  few  more  such  journeys  to 
a  man  of  seventy  would  not  impose  this  incumbrance  upon  him  much  longer. 
Illumea,  the  mother  of  several  grown-up  children,  lived  also  in  the  same 
apartment  with  her  youngest  son,  and  in  the  same  hut  with  her  other  rela- 
tions. She  did  not  however  interfere,  as  in  Greenland*,  with  the  management 
of  her  son's  domestic  concerns,  though  his  wife  was  half  an  idiot.  Sh^  was 
always  badly  clothed,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty  not  particularly  well- 
fed,  receiving  every  thing  more  as  an  act  of  charity  than  otherwise ;  apd 
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she  vill  probably  be  less  and  less  attended  to,  'in  proportion  as  she  stahda 
more  in  need  of  assiistance. 

The  difiisrent  families  appear  always  to  live  on  good  terms  with  each  other, 
though  each  preserves  its  own  habitation  and  property  as  distinct  and  inde*- 
pendent  as  any  housekeeper  in  England.     The  piersons  living  under  one 
roof,  who  are  generally  closely  related,  maintain  a  degree  of  harmony 
among  themselves  which  is  scarcely  ever  disturbed.     The  more  turbulent 
passions  which,  when  unrestrained  by  religious  principle  or  unchecked  by 
the  dread  of  humaa  punishment,  usually  create  so  much  havoc  in  the  world, 
seem  to  be  very  seldom  excited:  in  the  breasts  of  these  people,  which  ren- 
ders personal  violence  or  immoderate  anger  extreihely  rare  among  them ; 
and  one  may  sit  in  a  hut  for  a  whole  day,  and  never  witness  an  angly  word 
or  look  except  in  driving  out  the  dogs:     If  they  take  an  offence,  it  is  more 
common  for  them  to  shew  it  by  the  more  quiet  method  of  sulkiness,  and 
this  they  no^v  and  then  tried  as  a  matter  of  experiment  with  us.  Okotook,  who 
was  often  in  this  humour,  once  displayed  it  to  some  of  our  gentlemen  in  his 
own  hut,  by  turning  his  back  and  frequently  repeating  the  expression  "  good- 
bye," as  a  broad  hint  to  them  to  go  away.      Toolooak  was  also  a  little 
given  to  this  mood,  but  never  retained  it  long,  and  there  wais  no  malice 
mixed  with  his  displeasure.     One  evening  that  he  slept  on  board  the  Fury, 
he  either  offended  Mr.  Skeoch,  or  thought  that  he  had  done  so,  by  this 
kind  of  humour;  at  all  events  they  parted  for  the  night  without  any  formal 
reconciliation.      The  next  morning  Mr.  Skeoch  was  awakened  at  an  unusu- 
ally early  hour,  by  Toolooak's  entering  his  cabin  and  taking  hold  of  hid  hand 
to  shake  it,  by  way  of  making  up  the  supposed  quarrel.     On  a  disposition 
thus  naturally  charitable,  what  might  not  Christian  education  and  Christian 
principles  effect !    Where  a  joke  is  evidently  intended,  I  never  knew  people 
more  ready  to  join  in  it  than  these  areJ     If.  ridiculed  for  any  particularity 
of  manner,  figure,  or  countenance,  they  are  sui'e  not  to  be  long  behindfharid 
in  returning  it,  and  that  very  often  with  interest.     If  we  were  the  aggressors 
in  this  way,  »ome  ironical  observation  respecting  the  Kdbloanas  was  frequently 
the  cotiseiquence ;  and  no  small  portion  of  wit  as  well  as  irony  was  at  times 
mixed  with  their  raillery. 

In  point  of  intelleict  as  well  as  disposition  great  variety  was  of  course 
perceptible  among  the  different  individuals  of  this  tribe ;  but  few  of  them 
were  wanting  in  that  respect.  Some  indeed  possessed  a  degree  of  natural 
quickness  and  intelligence  which  perhaps  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the 
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asti'Tes  df  any  eonmUj.  Hi^iik,  iE^smgk  onb  of  tlik  fesit  iiHMtil6»  wA 
particularly  thus  gifted.  MThen  she  really  wished  to  develop  oar  meaning* 
she  wimld  desire  her  httsbaoBLd  ahd  aH  tkie  not  to  hold  Aeir  tongues,  atid 
would  {generally  neke  it  ^vtt  uMi^  Aej  wne  pussiing  their  heads  to 
S0  purpose.  In  retanuAg  ker  answers  the  rety  eoqveai&on  of  her  corns*' 
tenanoe,  though  one  of  the  plainest  among  tfiem,  wns  alvoet  ^  itsdif 
MiffiGtent  to  conTcy  heir-  meaiuhig ;  and  Iheie  was*  in  diese  eases,  a  pe» 
culiar  decistTC  energy  in  her  manner  of  speaking  wldch  was  extremdy 
ihteresting.  This  woman  would  indeed  have  eadly  learned  any  thing  to 
whkh  she  chose  to  direct  her  mttention;  and  had  her  lot  been  Cast  in  « 
civilised  country  instead  of  this  dreary  regioa,  whick  serves  aiike  to  **  freese 
the  genial  current  of  the  soul'*  and  body,  she  would  ptobi^ly  have  been  a  verjr 
dever  person.  For  want  of  a  sufficient  obfect,  however,  neither  she  nor 
any  of  heir  companions  ever  learned  a  doxen  words  of  English,  except  our 
nsimes,  with  which  it  was  their  interest  to  be  familiar,  and  which,  long 
before  we  left  th^rai  any  chRd  could  repeat,  though  in  their  own  style  of 
pronunciation. 

Besides  4he  natural  authority  o€  parente  and  husbands,  these  people 
appear  to  admit  no  kind  of  superiority  among  one  another,  except  a  certain 
degree  of  svqpeistitious  reverence  for  their  angetkoatt^  and  their  tacitly  fdt 
lowing  the  counsel  or  steps  of  the  most  active  seal-catcher  on  their  hunting 
excursions.  The  word  naUegak,  used  in  Oreenland  to  express  *'  master,** 
and  '*  lord''  in  the  Esquimaux  translalions  of  die  Scriptures,  they  were  not 
acquainted  with.  One  of  the  young  men  at  Winter  Island  afqpeared  to  be 
considered  somewhat  in  &e  light  of  a  servant  to  (Miotook,  living  with  the 
latter  and  quietly  allowing  him  to  take  posseteion  of  all  the  most  valuable 
presents  which  he  received  from  us.  Being  a  sociable  people,  they  unite  in 
considerable  numbers  to  form  a  settlement  for  the  winter ;  but  on  the  return 
of  spring  they  again  separate  into  several  parUes,  each  appearing  to  choose  his 
own  route  without  regard  to  tiiat  of  the  rest,  but  all  making  their  arrange- 
ments without  the  slightest  disagreement  or  difierence  of  opinion  that  we 
could  ever  discover.  In  all  their  movements  they  seem  to  be  actoated  by 
one  simultaneous  feeling  that  is  truly  admirable. 

Superior  as  oUr  arts,  contrivances,  and  materials  must  unquestionably  have 
appeared  to  them,  and  eager  as  they  were  to  profit  by  this  superiority,  yet, 
oontradictory  as  it  may  seem,  they  certainly  looked  upon  us  in  many  respects 
with  profound  contempt ;  maintaining  that  idea  of  sdf-sufficieucy  which  has 
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mdttced  them^  in  amwmm  witk  ilie  wB$t  of  tiiieir  Datio«^  to  eall  tbemaeWes^^by 
^ay  of  dbtinctioalmMe,  or  mankind.  Oae  day  for  instaaee>  in  securing  some 
fdt  the  geer  of  a.de4ge»  Okolook  bmke  apart  of  it  composed  of  a  piece  of 
aur  white  line^  and  I  shall;  Aevef  fcmget  tbe  oonteoiptumis  sneer  with  which 
Ite  muttexed  in  c»>UkNii9  the  word  ''  Kabloona  I"  in.  token  of  the  inferbrity 
of  our  materials  to.  his  Qwn>  It  i^r  happy,  perhaps,  when  people  possessiag 
$0  few  of  the  good  things  of  tJm  life  caft  be  thus  ooi^uted  with  the  littl# 
allotted  them. 

The  men,  though,  haw  in  stature,,  are  not  waatiJig  ia  muscular  strength 
m  proportion  te  theuB  size,  or  in  actiyity  and  hardiojess*  They  v^.  good 
and  even  quick  walkers,  aad  ooeasionally  bear  mudi  bodily  fat%ae«  wet^ 
and  cold,  without  appearing  tO;  mffer  by  it,  m«ch  kess  to  complaifi  of  ]|« 
Whatever  labour  they  have  grnie  through  and  with  whatever  success  in  pro^ 
curing  game,  no  individual  ever  seeaw  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  credit  a£ 
having  done  more  than  his  neighbour  finr  the  general  good.  Nor  do  I  coon 
ceive  there  is  reason  to  doubt  their  pecaonal  courage,  though  they  are  too^' 
good-natured  often  to  exeite  o.thers  to  put  (hat  quality  to  the  test.  It  ia  tmo. 
^y  will  reeoil  with,  horror  at  the  tate  c^  an  Indian  massacre,  and  probably 
ouinot  conceive  what  should  induce  one  set  of  men  d^iberately  and  with^^ 
out  provocation  tp  murder  aaotliejr.  War  is  QOt  their  trade  ;  ferocity  fona% 
no  part  of  the  disposition  of  the  Esquimauic.  Whatever  manly  qualities  th»j 
possess  are  exorcised  ia  a  different  way,  and  put  to  a  far  more  worthy  pur- 
poae.  They  are  fishenaen  and  not  warriois  ;  but  I  cannot  call  that  man  ai 
coward  who,  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  will  attack  a  pola^r  bear  single- 
handed,  or  fearlessly  commit  himself  to  floating  masses  of  ice  irhichtbe  ne^ 
puff  of  wind  miay  drift  for  ever  faom  the  ^oce^ 

If  in  short  they  ace.defici/»nt  in  some  of  the  higher  virtues,  as  they  are> 
called,  of  savage  life,,  they  are  certainly  free  also  froia'9{)iinQ  of  i^s  blackest 
vices ;.  and  their  want  of  bsiUiant  qualities  is  fully  compentated  by  those 
which,  while  they  daszle  less,,  do  more  service  to  society  and  more.'hoaouir 
to  human  nature.  If,  foe  instance,  they  have  npt  the  maghaaipiity,  whichi 
would  enable  them  to^  ondure  without  a  murmuir  the.  most  excruciating  tor- 
ture, neither  have  tiioy  the  feiecious  eraeUy  that  incites  a  man  to  inflict 
that  torti^re  on  a  holpleas.  feltow^crealure.  If  their  gratitude  for  fiavoum  be 
not  lively  nor  lasting,  neither  b  tliMfiir  vematment  of  injuries  implacable  nor 
their  hatred  deadly.  I  do  not  say  there  are  not  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
though  we  have  never  witnessed  any,  but  it  ia  assuredly  not.  their  general 
character. 
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MThen  viewed  more  nearly  in  their  domestic  relations,  the  con^arison  will 
I  beliere,  be  still  more  in  their  favour.  It  is  here  as  a  social  being,  as  a 
husband  and  the  father  of  a  family,  promoting  within  his  own  little  sphere 
the  benefit  of  that  community  in  which  Providence  has  casit  h^  lot,  that  the 
moral  character  of  a  savage  is  truly  to  be  sought ;  and  who  can  turn  without 
horror  from  the  Esquimaux,  peaceably  seated  after  a  day  of  honest  labour 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  their  snow-built  hut,  to  the  self-willed  and 
vindictive  Indian,  wantonly  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  tlie  help- 
less woman,  whom  nature  bids  him  cherish  and  protect ! 

Of  the  few  arts  possessed  by  this  simple  people  some  account  has  already 
been  given  in  the  description  of  their  various  implements^  As  mechanics 
they  have  little  to  boast,  when  compared  with  other  savages  lying  under  equal 
disadvantages  as  to  scantiness  of  tools  and  materials.  As  carpenters  they  can 
scarf  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  secure  them  with  pins  of  whalebone 
or  ivory,  fashion  the  timbers  of  a  canoe,  shoe  a  paddle,  and  rivet  a  scrap  of 
iron  into  a  spear  or  arrow  head.  Their  principal  tool  is  the  knife  (panna,)  and 
considering  the  excellence  of  a  great  number  which  they  possessed  previous 
to  our  intercourse  with  them,  the  work  they  do  is  remarkably  coarse  and 
clumsy.  Their  very  manner  of  holding  and  handling  a  knife  is  the  most 
awkward  that  can  be  imagined.  For  the  purpose  of  boring  holes  they  have 
a  drill  and  bow.so  exactly  like  our  own  that  they  need  no  further  description, 
except  that  the  end  of  the  drill-handle,  which  our  artists  place  against  their 
breasts,  is  rested  by  these  people  against  a  piece  of  wood  or  bone  held  in  their 
mouths,  and  having  a  cavity  fitted  to  receive  it.  With  the  use  of  the  saw 
they  were  well  acquainted,  but  had  nothing  of  this  kind  in  their  possession 
better  than  a  notched  piece  of  iron.  One  or  two  small  European  axes  were 
lashed  to  handles  in  a  contrary  direction  to  ours,  that  is,  to  be  used  like  an 
adse  (3,)  a  form  which,  according  to  the  observation  of  a  traveller*  well 
qualified  to  judge,  savages  in  general  prefer.  It  was  said  that  these  people 
steamed  or  boiled  wood,  in  order  to  bend  it  for  fashioning  the  timbers  of  their 
canoes.  As  fishermen  or  seamen  they  can  put  on  a  woolding  or  seizing  with 
sufficient  strength  and  security,  and  are  acquainted  with  some  of  tlie  most 
simple  and  serviceable  knots  in  use  among  us.  In  all  the  arts»  however, 
practised  by  the  men  it  is  observable  that  the  ingenuity  lies. in  the  principle* 
not  in  the  execution.     The  experience  of  ages  has  led  them  to  adopt  the 

*  Ledyard.    Proceedings  of  the  African  Association.    VoL  i.  p.  30. 
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most  efRcacious  methods,  but  their  practice  as  handicrafts  has  gone  no 
farther  than  absolute  necessity  requires ;  they  bestow  little  labour  upon 
neatniess  or  ornament. 

In  some  of  the  few  arts  practised  by  the  women  there  is  much  more  dex- 
terity clisplayed,  particularly  in  that  important  branch  of  a  housewife's  busir 
ness,  sewing,  which  even  with  their  own  clumsy  needles  of  bone  (11, )  they 
perform  with  extraordinary  neatness.  They  had  however  several  steel  needles 
of  a  three-cornered  shape,  which  they  kept  in  a  very  convenient  case  (25.) 
.  consisting  of  a  strip  of  leather  passed  through  a  hollow  bone  and  having  its 
ends  remaining  out,  so  that  the  needles  which  are  stuck  into  it  may  be  drawn 
in  and  out  at  pleasure.   These  cases  were  sometimes  ornamented  by  cutting; 
and  several  thimbles  of  leather,  one  of  which  in  sewing  is  worn  on  the  first 
finger,  are  usually  attached  to  it,  together  with  a  bunch  of  narrow  spoons  and 
other  small  articles  liable  to  be  lost.     The  thread  they  use  is  the  sinew  of 
the  rein-deer  {tooktoo  twaUob^)  or,  when  Ihey  cannot  procure  this,  the  swal- 
low-pipe of  the  neitiek.     This  may  be  split  into  threads  of  difiTerent  sizes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  work,  and  is  certainly  a  most  admirable  ma,- 
terial.     This,  together  with  any  other  articles  of  a  similar  kind,  they  keep  in 
little  bags,  which  are  sometimes  made  of  the  skin  of  birds'  feet,  disposed  with 
the  claws  downwards  in  a  very  neat  and  tasteful  manner.  (23.)    In  sewing, 
the  point  of  die  needle  is  entered  and  drawn  through  in  a  direction  towards 
'.the  bddy,  and  not  from  it  or  towards  one  side  as  with  our  sempstresses. 
They  sew  the  deer-skins  with  a  **  round  seam,"  and  the  water-tight  boots 
and  shoes  are  *' stitched.''    The  latter  is  performed  in  a  veiy  adroit  and 
efficacious  manner,  by  putting  the  needle  only  half  through  the.  substance  of 
-one  part  of  the  seal-skin,  so  as  to  leave  no  hole  for  admitting  the  water.     In 
/cutting  out  ^e  clothes  the  women  do  it  after  one  regular  and  uniform  pat-^ 
item,  which  probably  deseends  unaltered  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  skin  of  die  deer's  head  is  always  made  to  form  the  apex,  of  the  hood, 
while  that  of  the  nedc .  and  shoulders  comes  down  the  back  of  the  jacket ; 
anld  so  of  every  other  part  of  the  animal  which  is  appropriated  to  its  par- 
.ticular  portion  of  .the. dress.    To  soften  the  seal-skins  of  which  the  boots, 
sboes,  and  mittens  are  made,  the  women,  cKew  them  for  an  hour  or  two  toge* 
Hier,  and  the  young  girls  are  often  seen  employed  in  thus  preparing  the 
materials  for  their  mothers.     The  covering  of  the  canoes  is  a  part  of  the 
women's  business, '  in  which  good  workmanship  is  especially .  necessary  to 
render  the  whole  smooth  and  water-tight.    The  skins,  which  are, those  of 
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4ke  fieibejr  only,  we  prapaved  by  acmpra^  off  the  hmt  and  due  •Atfriiyipaals 
.with  an  odho^  and  stretching  ^diem  eut  tight  on  a  fiamet  ia  ivhieh  sti|te>Hlcy 
are  left  over  the  lamps  or  in  the  sun  for  several  days  to  ciry ;  and  after  Ihis^hefr 
Mse  well  chewed  by  the  women  to  make  Ihem  fit /for  worisk^  The  dtesaing 
.of  leather  and  of  shins  in  the  haiir,  is. an  ai!t  whkih  the  wom^afaMe  t^rongbt 
jto  no  ineonsiderable  degree  of  petfeetion.  They  peiform  this  by  fin^t 
ideaneing  the  ^in  from  as  much  of  the  AA  and  flesby  matter  aa  the  aotm 
'Wfll  take  off>  and  then  rubbing  it  hard  lar  aeveral  hours  with  a  bhuit  «crsifmr* 
^called  <9i&oot^  so  as  nearly  to  dry  it.  It  is  then  put  into  a  teasel  ootttaiabig 
iHrisKe  and  left  to  steep  a  couple  of  days,  after  which  a  drying  completes  ^le 
:psooQ8s.  Skins  dressed  in  tbe  hair  are  however  not  ahmys  thus  stM|ped:; 
ihe  women,  instead  of  this,  chewing  them  for  houis  together  tiU  they  aie 
qmite  soft  and  dean.  Some  of  the  leather  tbas  dressed  looked  nieafly  m 
weU  as  ours,  and  the  hair  was  as  firmly  fixed  to  the  pelt,  but  there  was  in 
ihisTeB|Msct  a  very  great  diflference,  aoeording  to  tbe  art  or  attention  of  ithe 
Jbousewife.  Dyeing  is  on  art  wholly  unknown  to  them,  live  woaien  am 
very  expert  aft  {daMing,  which  is  usually  done  with  three  threads  ^  sinewy 
flf  greater  strei^;di  is  required,  several  of  these  are  twisted  sladdy  together 
as  in  the  bow-strings.  The  quickness  with  which  some  of  the  wonen  plat 
jbs  recihf  surprising ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  do  so,  fi>r  the  quantity  required 
fi>rthe  bows  alone  would  oittierwiae  occupy  half  the  year  in  comjdeting  it 
.  it  may  be  supposed  'that  among  so  (^eerful  a  peopleaB  ihe  BKpiimaujL  these 
^aie  many  games  or  sports  p]»st»ed  ^  .indeed  it  was  rarely  that  we  visited  (hdr 
lidbitations  without  seeing  some  engaged  in  them.  One  crf^ese  our  fiealkh 
«nen  aow  at  Winter  Isfaind,  on  an  occasioa  when  most  of  the  men  wok  afascait 
ffom  the  huts  on  a  sealing  excorsioai,  and  in  this  Iligliuk  was  ihe  dnaf  fier- 
'ISermer.  Being  requested  to  amuse  diem  in  Aia  wmy,  she  suddenly  uBbovid 
her -hair,  platted  it,  tied  bodiends  togethertokeepitoixtof  heriway,  and  then 
ste^ii^  out  into  the  mid^e  of  the  hut,  began  to  md^e  the  mast  hideous  imtes 
lAxat  can  be  oonoeived;  by  drawing  both  lips  uto  her  mouA,  poking  forwud 
iket  <^n,  squtnttng  frightfully,  occasionaUy  shutting  one  eye, toid  momig  her 
Jiead  from  side  to  side  as  if  her  mock  had  been  dishioalBd.  Thia  rarhibHian, 
whiohihey  caH  ijf^iiU-tdk^pote  ^^  iami  which  is  evidenllf  ^ooisidered  an  mor 
compiyhmrat  thatfew  oi  Aem  passess  in  peafaction,  dialaats^ieffy  ^eatatt 

*  Waiane,  sswdlas thoM  of  Ae oliur  \gmml  viaww  diBsaihaKv^^fOi  ia  tfapthh^l 
yerggaanguly  of  ifae  ¥erb  uwd  to  eaggeai  Aeyrfiamamg* 
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ir  tlM  moat  faonifake  maimer  inagfinaUe,  anH  would,  £  think,  put  bcHrniMt' 
skilfid^horsei^vUBr  ginmenr^iiite  wit  of  oountnance. 

.  The  iMXfc  peifintnaaace' coimsts  in  looking  steadfkstljr  9mA  gfavely  fbnmrd 
sOiibDepeating^be  wards  fdEdoisiftiair,  bt^o-kiibo,  Mbiufg^S-nuttS-oik,  bebamgenutoeeif 
dmaUifim  afmUiitMt,  in  the  ordor  in  which  they  an  here  placed,  but  each  at 
least  iSmtr  times,  and  always  by  a  peculiar  modulation  of  the  voiee  speaking* 
them  in  pairs  asrthey  are  oaupled  abov^e.  The  sound  is  made  to  proceed 
ftom  the  throttt  in  a'  way  much  resembling  ventriloquistti,  to  whidt  art  it  is* 
indeed  an  i^praaeh.  After  the  \mt  amatama  Iligltiik  always  pointed  midi 
her  finger  towards  her  body,  and  pronounced  the  word  angttkMb,  steadily 
retaining  her  gmrity  for  fire  or  six  seconds,  and  then  burstii^into  a  loud 
laugh,  in  which  she  was  jmned  by  all  the  rest.  The  women  sometimes  pro^ ' 
dttce  a  much  more  guttural  and  unnatural  sound,  repeating  principelly  Ae 
word  iUefShikkereej  coupling  them  aB  before,  and  staring  in'  such  a  manner 
a»  to  make  their  eyes  aj^pear  ready,  to  burst  out  of  their  sockets  with  the  exer- 
tion. Two  or  more  of  them  will  sometimes  stand  up  face  tofietoe,  and  with: 
great  ^iekaesa  and  regularity  reqiend  to  each  other,  keeping  such  exxet 
time  that  the  sound  appears  to  c<mie  from  one  throat  instead  oi  several; 
Very  few  of  the  females  are.  possessed  of  this  accomplishment,  which  is 
called  pitioa^he'raJi'qfoiey  and  it  is  ncyt  unconnnon  tosee  seTeral  of  the  younger 
females  practising  it.  A.  Aivd  part  of  the  game,  distiagutshed  by  die  word 
kmHi'P^ie,  censiste  only  in  felling  on  each  knee  alternately,  a  piece  o£ 
agility  which  they  perform  with  tolerdale  quidcncss,  considering  the  bulky 
and  awkwavd  nature  of  their  dress* 

The  laet  kind  of  individual  exhibition  was  still  performed  by  Uigliuk,  to  whom 
ifr  Ais,  as  in- almost  ev(ery  thing  else,  the  odier  women  tacidy  acknowledged 
their  inferiority,  by  quietly  giving*  place  to  her  on  every  occasion.  She  now 
once  more  came  fiMrward,  and  Letting  her  arms  hang  down  loosely  and  bend- 
ii^'her  body  very  much  forward;  shook  herself  with  extreme  violence  aa  if 
her  whole  frame  had  been  stfongly  convulsed,  uttenng  at  die:  same  time^  in 
a  wild  tone  of  voice,  sonife  e9  the  unnatural  sounds  hefore^mentiDaed^ 

TMs  being  at  an  end,  a  new  exhibition  was  commenced  inwhkfa  ten  or  twelve 
ifOmen  i»ak  a  part,  and  which  our  gendemen  compared  to  blind  man's  bu£ 
A  cirote  being  formed,  and  a  boy  des^wtched  tO' look  out  at  die  door  (tf  the- 
but,  Iligliak,  still  the  principal  actiess,  placed  beieetf  in  the  ceatee,  and. 
after  making  a  variety  of  guttural  noises  for  aboait  half  a  minute^  shut  her 
eyes,,  and  ran  about  dH  she  had  taken  hold  oione  of  tha  edms^  wfaode 
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bosineds  it  then  became  to  take  her  BtAtion  in  the  centre,  so  that  aknost  every 
woman  in  her  turn  occupied  this  poet,  and  in  her  own  peculiar  way,  eitiier  by 
cKstortion  of  countenance  or  other  gestures,  performed  her  part  in  the  gtfme. 
This  continued  three  quarters  of  an  hour  and,  from  the  precaution  of  placi^f 
a  look-out  who  was  withdrawn  when  it  was  oyer,  as  well  as  from  some  very 
expressive  signs  which  need  not  here  be  mentioned,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  usually  followed  by  certain  indecencies,  with  which  their 
husbands  are  not  to  be  acquainted.  Kaoongut  was  present  indeed  on  this 
occasion,  but  his  age  seemed  to  render  him  a  privileged  person ;  besides 
which  his  own  wife  did  not  join  in  the  game. 

The  most  common  amusement  however,  and  to  which  their  husbands  made 
DO  objection,  they  performed  at  Winter  Island  expressly  for  our  gratifies* 
tion.  The  females,  being  collected  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  stood  m 
as  large  a  circle  as  the  hut  would  admit,  with  Okotook  in  the  centre.  He 
began  by  a  sort  of  half-howling,  half-singing  noise,  which  appeared  as  if 
designed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  women,  the  latter  soon  commencing  .tibe 
Amna  Aya  song  hereafter  described.  This  they  continued  without  variety, 
remaining  quite  still  while  Okotook  walked  round  within  the  circle ;  his  body 
was  rather  bent  forward,  his  eyes  sometimes  closed,  his  arms  constantly 
moving  up  and  down,  and  now  and  then  hoarsely  vociferating  a  word  or  two 
as  if  to  increase  the  animation  of  the  singers,  who,  whenever  he  did  this» 
quitted  the  chorus  and  rose  into  the  words  of  the  song.  At  the  end  of  tea 
minutes  they  all  left  off  at  once,  and  after  one  minute's  interval  commenced 
a  second  act  precisely  similar  and  of  equal  duration,  Okotook  continuing  to 
invoke  their  muse  as  before.  A  third  act,  which  followed  this,  varied  only 
in  his  frequently  towards  the  close  throwing  his  feet  up  before  and. clapping 
his  hands  together,  by  which  exertion  he  was  thrown  into  a  violent  perspim* 
tion.  He  then  retired,  desiring  a  young  man  (who  as  we  were  informed  was 
the  only  individual  of  several  then  present  thus  qualified)  to  take  his  place 
in  the  centre  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  when  the  same  antics  as  before 
were  agtain  gone  through.  After  this  description  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary 
to*  remark  that  nothing  can  be  poorer  in  its  way  than  this  tedious  singing 
recreation,  which,  as  well  as  every  thing  in  which  dancing  is  concerned,  they 
express  by  the  word  mamik-poke.  They  seem,  however*  to  take  great  delight 
in  it ;  and  even  a  number  of  the  men  as  well  as  all  the  children  crept  into 
the  hut  by  degrees  to  peep  at  the  performance. 

'The  Esquimaux  women  and  children  often  amuse  themselves  with. a  game 
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Q»t  unHkd  our  '' ekip-tofe."  This  is  performed  by  two  wouen  lioldmg  the 
€ffd»  of  a  liae  and  whiriiag  it  regularly  loaad  and .  round,  while  a  third 
jumps  over  it  in  the  middle  according  to  the  following  order.  She  com* 
meiiees  by  jumping  twice  on  both  feet,  then  alternately  with  the  right  and 
left,  and  next  four  times  with  the  feet  slipped  one  behind  the  other,  the  rope 
passing  once  round  at  each  jump.  After  this  she  performs  a  cirde  on  the 
ground,  jumping  about  half*a*dozen  times  in  the  course  oi  it,  which  bring* 
ing  her  to  her  original  position,  the  same  thing  is  repeated  as  often  as  it  can 
be  done  without  entangling  the  line.  One  or  two  of  the  women  performed 
this  with  considerable  agility  and  adroitness,  considering  the  clumsiness  of 
their  boots  and  jackets,  and  seemed  to  pride  themselves  in  some  degree  on 
the  qualification.  A  second  kind  of  this  game  consists  in  two  women  hold- 
ing a  long  rope  by  its  ends  and  whirling  it  round  in  such  a  manner,  over  the 
heads  of  two  others  standing  close  together  near  the  middle  of  the  bight^ 
that  each  of  these  shall  jump  over  it  alternately.  The  art  therefore,  which 
is  indeed  considerable,  depends  more  on  those  whirling  the  rope  than  on  the 
jumpers,  who  are,  however,  obliged  to  keep  exact  time  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  rope  passing  under  their  feet. 

The  whole  of  these  people,  but  especially  the  women,  are  fond  of  music 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Some  of  them  might  be  said  to  be  passionately 
so,  removing  their  hair  from  off  their  ears  and  bending  their  heads  forward 
as  if  to  catch  the  sounds  more  distinctly,  whenever  we  amused  them  in  thi» 
manner.  Their  own  music  is  entirely  vocal,  unless  indeed  the  drum  or  tam- 
bourine  before  mentioned  be  considered  an  exception. 

The  voices  of  the  women  are  soft  and  feminine,  and  when  singing  with 
the  men  are  pitched  an  octave  higher  than  theirs.  They  have  most  of  them 
so  far  good  ears,  that,  in  whatever  key  a  song  is  commenced  by  one  of 
them,  the  rest  will  always  join  in  perfect  unison.  After  singing  for  ten 
minutes  the  key  had  usually  fallen  a  full  semi-tone.  Only  two  of  them,  of 
whom  Iligluik  was  one,  could  catch  the  tune  as  pitched  by  an  instrument ;. 
which  made  it  difficult  with  most  of  them  to  complete  the  writing  of  the 
notes,  for  if  they  once  left  off  they  were  sure  to  re-commence  in  some 
other  key,  though  a  flute  or  violin  was  playing  at  the  time. 

There  is  not  in  any  of  their  songs  much  variety,  compass,  or  melody.  In 
the  following  specimens  therefore  which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hender* 
son,  I  wrote  down  from  their  singing,  I  can  only  promise  that  the  notes 
are  correctly  given,  and  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  put  them  into  the  time 
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ia  wlndi;  ihey  are  swig.    llbhaaananiDiis  as  th6^  viH  mppewB  to^  iriiwiciii 
eaus^  \v«  tiiQUghjt  them  pleasiog'  whan  9nag  in  :g»od  tkmr  hy  &  nvmbeF  of  ^ 
foiaalr  vaices. 

The  first  andiinuch  the  most  conuaion  of  diese  is  tiiat  in  iHnch'  tfao*  weUr 
ksewu  Greedhmd  cImvus^  '^  Amna  «gfa/'  eomiaeneas.  tlie  pecfMBonce,  aa«i.' 
ift  ktrodufied  between  ench  Tene^  cenatituti^^  about  ftve-sislkooC  tiie  ^rikokr 
somg.    When  the  words  of  the  song  are  intooduoed,  the  aMeo  iftse  a.litA^Jmt 
throe  OF  four  ben,  and  then  rehipse  ^ain  i«to  the  aame  himrdrani'  dioffus  aa 
before,  which  to  do  it  justiee  is  well  oalcidttted  to  set  the  ehiUbmat  to>  sleep. 
The  words  of  the  song  seem  to  be  as  i»teraiinahle  aa  thode  o£  ''  Chevf : 
Cbaee ;"  for  the  women  will  go  on  singing  them  for  nearly  half  a»  hoar;, 
and  tfaea  leave  off  one  by  one,  not  with  their  story  bilt  their  hiealh  e» 
Iwusted. 


Amna  Aya     A ja  Amua 


ah  -  Amna  Aya    Ay< 
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They  have  a  second  song,  varying  from  the  preceding  one  very  slightly 
in  the  tune,  and  accompanied  by  the  same  chores,  but  with  ditferent 
words. 

The  third  and  last  is  the  'most  tuneful  of  any  of  their  songs.  The  ter- 
nnnation,  which  is  abrupt  and  fanciful,  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  head,  and  an  expression  of  archness  in  the  countenance 
which  cannot  be  described  by  words. 


• 
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Whwe  i«  mi\f  Mre  Terse  'to  ^boB  Mng,  and  AMt»  from  its  «0Diimi6ivdii|^  ^ti^ith 

.die  ^oid  ''  piUeta)r/*^e  Mip|iofled  to  be  a  begi^g  oBe.    Of  the  words  of 

^their^Qiigs  in  general,  i*cannot»  fnom  my  impevfect  knowledge  of  their  lab- 

f^g^mg^t  pretmd  to  speak  yerj  aoeurately..    From  the  eecmooaal  tatraduotion 

rof  the  wttffds  ^sle^,  oaime,  «pear,"  andodiHS  of  that  kmd  nvifth  whteh 

me  nmete  aoqiudnted,  lit  is  jHPoMble  that  diek  own  expleite  bi|r  sea  and  Umd 

"onn  itke  ?priaoipal  subj  eots.     The  Isst  song  is  n«t  so  ofton  simg  as  tiie  fimt, 

wbioh  ^ese  cheerful  creatnres  vneenscionsly  strike  up  eveiy  imaxt  in  the 

-day,  iaad  which  seems  te  beguile  ike  time  both  to  themsehM  and  liieir 

children,  under  almost  any  circumstances  in  which  they  can  be  placed^   The 

oa^i.sdbdom  suig»  -and  perhaps  consider  it  unmanly ;  for  we  never  .heatd  them 

but  at  our  re^piest,  imd  even  tilien  they  soon  left  the  weoaen  to  iknsh 

the  diity.     Their  province  ratfier  seems  to  be  to  hnroke  ihe  mase  of  die 

YMttenat  the  games  be^e  described. 

Bumig  the  aeason  passed  at  Winter  Island,  whidh  appears  to  ha^  been  a 
healthy  one  to  «he  EisqaimauK,  we  had  little  ofqportunity  of  fceoemifl^ 
^acquainted  with  the  diseases  to  winch  they  are  subject.  Our  subsequent 
jnteraoiarse  with  a  greater  number  of  these  people  at  Igloolik,  having  unfet- 
iMnatdy  afforded  more  frequent  and  fatal  instances  of  sickness  among  them^ 
I  hew  iasert  Mr.  Edwards^s  remarks  on  ibis  subject. 

**  fiheempted  as  these  people  are  from  a  iiost  of  diseases  usually  'ascribed  to 
the  vitiated  habits  of  more  civilised  life,  as  well  as  ftom  those  equally  nomer- 
rous  and  mote  destFuctive  ones  engendered  by  i:he  pestilential  effluvia  that 
^Oat  in  the  atmosphere  of  more  fevoured  dimes,  the  divefsity  of  €heir  mid- 
dies is,  as  might  d  priori  be  inferred,  very  limited.  Bat,  unfortunately,  that 
improvidence  which  is  so  remarkable  in  tiieir  kindred  tribes  4s  also  with  '^em 
.proof  agaiAst  4he  repeated  lessons  of  bitter  eiq)erience  they  are  doomed  ta 
<eadare.  iJtenmte  excesses  and  privations  mark  ^eir  progress  throng  life, 
aand  consequent  misery  in  one  or  anoAer  shape  is  an  active  agent  in  efffect- 
ing  .as  nsaeh  mischief  amongst  lliem  as  the  diseases  absive  aUnded  to  pre- 
<duoe  in  •iber  cfwntries.  The  mortality  arising  from  a  few  diseases  aH<l 
^wvetchedness  combined  seems  sidh^ient  to  check  any  iSiing  Iflce  a  progressive 
increase  fof  their  numbers.  The  great  proportion  of  <deadis  to  bir<^  Hhat 
occurred  during  the  period  of  our  intercourse  with  them  has  already  been 
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''  It  is  doubtful  in  what  {proportion  the  mortality  is  directly  oceasioned  by 
disease.  Few  perhaps  diie,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tke  term»  a  natuml  death. 
A  married  person  of  either  sex  rarely  dies  without  leaving  destitute  a  parent^ 
a  widow,  or  a  helpless  female  infant  To  be  deprived  of  near  relations  is  te 
be  deprived  of  every  thing ;  such  unfortunates  are  usually  abandoned  ta 
their  fate  and  too  generally  perish.  A  widow  and  two  or  three  diiidreti  left 
under  these  circumstances  were  known  to  have  died  of  inanition,  from  the 
neglect  and  apathy  of  their  neighbours,  who  jeered  at  the  commanders  of 
our  ships  on  the  failure  of  their  humane  endeavours  to  save  what  the  Esqui^ 
maux  considered  as  worthless. 

'*  Our  first  communication  with  these  people  at  Winter  Island  gave  ud  a 
more  favourable  impression  of  their  general  health  than  subsequent  experi* 
^nce  confirmed.  There  however  they  were  not  free  from  sickness.  A 
catarrhal  affection  in  the  month  of  February  became  generally  prevalent^ 
from  which  they  readily  recovered  after  the  exciting  causes,  intemperance 
.and  exposure  to  wet,  had  ceased  to  operate.  A  solitary  instance  of  pleurisy 
also  occurred,  which  probably  might  have  ended  fatally  but  for  timely  iasstst* 
.ance.  Our  intercourse  with  them  in  the  summer  was  more  interrupted ;  but 
at  our  occasional  meetings  they  were  observed  to  be  enjoying  excellent 
health.  It  is  probable  that  their  certain  supplies  of  food,  and  the  nomade 
kind  of  life  they  lead  in  its  pursuit  during  that  season,  are  favourable  to 
health.  Nutrition  goes  on  actively,  and  an  astonishing  increase  of  strength 
and  fulness  is  acquired.  Active  diseases  might  now  be  looked  for,  but  that 
ihe  powers  of  nature  are  providentially  exerted  with  effisct. 

**  The  unlimited  use  of  stimulating  animal  food,  on  which  they  are  from 
infancy  fed,  induces  at  an  early  age  a  highly  plethoric  state  of  the  vasculaY 
system.  The  weaker  over-distended  vessels  of  the  nose  quickly  yield  to  the 
increased  impetus  of  the  blood,  and  an  active  hermorrhage  relieves  the  subjcfCt. 
As  the  same  causes  continue  to  be  applied  in  excess  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  are  followed  by  similar  effects,  a  kind  of  vicarious  heinorrhage  at  length 
becomes  established  by  habit;  superseding  the  intervention  of  art,  and 
having  no  small  share  in  maintaining  a  biedance  in  the  circulating  system. 
The  phenomenon  is  too  constant  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  those 
who  have  visited  the  different  Esquimaux  people ;  a  party  of  them  has 
indeed  rarely  been  seen  that  did  not  exhibit  two  or  ^  three  instances^- of 
fact. 

*'  About  the  month  of  September,  the  approach  of  winter  induced  the^ 
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quimaux  at  Igloolik  to  abandon  their  tents,  and  to  retire  into  their  more 
established  village.  The  majority  were  here  crowded  into  huts  of  a  perma- 
nent construction,  the  materials  composing  the  sides  being  stones  and  the 
bones  of  whales,  and  the  roofs  being  formed  of  skins,  turf,  and  snow ;  the 
rest  of  the  people  were  lodged  in  snow-huts.  For  a  while  they  continued 
very  healthy  ;  in  fact  as  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  interior  did  not  exceed 
the  freezing  point,  the  vapours  of  the  atmosphere  congealed  upon  the  walls, 
and  the  air  remained  dry  and  tolerably  pure ;  besides,  their  hard-frozen 
winter  stock  of  walrus  did  not  at  this  time  tempt  them  to  indulge  their 
appetites  immoderately.  In  January  the  temperature  suffered  an  unseason- 
able rise,  some  successful  captures  of  walrus  also  took  place,  and  these 
oircumstanees,  combined  perhaps  with  some  superstitious  customs  of  which 
we  were  ignorant,  seemed  the  signal  for  giving  way  to  sensuality.  The 
lamps  were  accumulated  and  the  kettles  more  frequently  replenished,  and 
gluttony  in  its  most  disgusting  form  became  for  a  while  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Esquimaux  were  now  seen  wallowing  in  filth,  while  some  surfeited  lay 
stretched  upon  their  skins  enormously  distended,  and  with  their  friends 
employed  in  rolling  them  about  to  assist  the  operations  of  oj^ressed  nature. 
The  roofs  of  their  huts  were  no  longer  congeiEded,  but  dripping  with  wet  and 
threatening  speedy  dissolution.  The  air  was  in  the  bone-huts  damp,  hot, 
and  beyond  sufferance  offensive  with  putrid  exhalations  from  the  decomposing 
relics  of  offidls,  or  other  animal  matter  permitted  to  remain  from  year  to  year, 
undisturbed  in  these  horrible  sinks. 

'  ''  What  the  consequences  might  have  been  had  this  state  of  affiiirs  long 
continued  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine ;  but  fortunately  for  them  an  early 
and  gradual  dispersion  took  place,  so  that  by  the  end  of  January  few  indi- 
viduals were  left  in  the  village.  The  rest  in  divided  bodies  established 
themselves  in  snow-huis  upon  the  sea-ice  at  some  distance  from  the  land. 
Before  this  change  had  bee*n  completed  disorders  of  an  inflammatory  charac- 
ter had  appeared.  A  few  went  away  sick,  some  were  unable  to  remove,  and 
others  taken  ill  upon  the  ice,  and  we  heard  of  the  death  of  several  about  this 

# 

period. 

''  The  cold  snow-huts  into  which  they  had  moved,  though  infinitely  prefer- 
aUe  to  those  abandoned,  were  ill  suited  to  the  reception  of  people  already 
siek  or  predisposed,  from  the  above-named  causes,  to  sickness ;  many  of 
diem  were  also  deficient  in  clothing  to  meet  the  rigorous  weather  that  fol- 
lowed.   Nevertheless  after  this  violent  excitement  had  passed  away  a  com- 
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pefativety  goedi  condition  oC  heaUb  was  enjogred  finr  die  reflumder  of  ter 
winter  and  spiing  months. 

^-  Their  distance  fromthe  i^ips  at  once  prodUided  an3r  efibetUDal-  aMstaaes^ 
being  rendeied.  them  at  their  huta»  and  tbeir  remeyal  on  lK>nBd  with;8afi»k]p;: 
the  eomplainis  of  those  who  died  aii  the  huts  therefore  did  not  ecnne  nnder 
oibseryatiom  It  ^[^ars  however  to  have  been  aciUie  inflammation^  of  some  of 
the  abdominal  yiscera*  very  rafud  in  its  eareer.  In  the  genenMly the  disease 
assumed  a  more  insidious  and  sub-ttcute  form,  under  which  the  patient, 
ling^ed  for  a  while,  and  was  then  ei Aer  carried  off  by  a  dianfacna,  cht  shiwijr 
recovered  by  liie  powers  of  natnre.  Three  or  four  indhddualn  who,,  wkir 
some  risk  and  trouble,  were  brought  to  Itte  ships,  we  were*  pDovidentially* 
ittstraaiental  in  recovering ;  but  tw%y  othem  almost  hopeless  patients'  were  s® 
far  exhausted  before  their  arrival,  that  the  endeavours  used  wece  unsuceess^ 
fld^  and  deadi  was  probably  hastened  by  their  removal. 

^^  Abdominal*  and  thoracic  inflammations  in  faot  seem  to^  be  the  oidy  adive 
diseases  they  have  to  encounter*  Where  a  qiontaneous  recovery  dees  not 
take  place  these  prove  fiettal  in  a  short  time.  The  only  instance  among  flient 
of  ohronic  sequels  to-  diose  complaints  oecuived  in  an  old  man  almost  in 
dotage,  whose  fieeblie  remains  of  life  wene  wasting-  away  by  an  idceration  of 
the  lungs; 

''  No'txaoes  of  the  exanthemotoiis  disorders  met  our  obaervntion.  A  soli- 
tai^  ease  of  epilepsy  wa»  seen  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  who  eventnally  died.. 
Chronic  rheumatism  occurs,  but  it  is  rans  and  not  severe.  I  ham  samsr 
doubt  Jn  saying  that  scurty  exists  among  tiiem.  A  disease  however  having 
a  elose  afiuiity.  to  it  was  wiUiessed,  but  as  in  the  only  case  that  came  fiiriyy 
under  our  notice  it  was  complicated  with  the  symptoms  of  a-  previous  debiti-^ 
tating;  disease,  the  diagnoisis  was  dijfficult.  During  the  palient^s  recoveiy 
fmm  one  of  the  abdominal  attacks  above  mentioned,  tbe  gums  were  oHserved 
to  be  spongy,  sepamted  from  the  teeth  and  revertedi  bleeding!,  and  in  vai£- 
ous  parts  presenting  the  livid  appearance  of  scorbutic  gums.  At  the  same 
period  aiose  pains  of  an  anomalous  description,  and  of  eensidemhfte  aeven^, 
about  the  shoulders  and  thorax.  These  gradually  yielded  as  he  recoftoed 
strength^  but  werd  sueceisded  by  other*  pains<  aed  tendsmsas  of  the  Bones 
and  muselesof  die  thighs  and  liags.  The  mtric  aeid  ww  gimn  to  ban  fireeiy 
from  Hy^  beginning  until  it  interfered  widi  Us  appetite  and  bowoolsv  w&ea 
it  was  omitted^  Topical  applicotiona  were  at  the^  same  thne  used,  and  afifae^ 
wards,  continuedi    Signs  of  amendment  appeared  befoncr    beeame  neceniaiy 
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te  wJddKild.the  v^;etable  acid,  and  it  was  nat  reounred  to  while  ke  reauaned 
on  board.  Urged  by  impatieace  of  contral  ke  1^  lis  to  joia  his  countiynen 
beioie  (he  had  well  regained  his  strength,  bat  we  sow  him  on  board  sev^ai 
Isnies  afterwards  in  a  progressive  state  of  imprpveinent,  and  though  yet  weak 
firee  from  soosbulie  symptoms.  Another  instance  offered  in  a  womaan,  whom 
I  saw  but  oQoe.  Her  gums  were  spongy  and  reverted,  bat  not  discokaived* 
her  caasteaance  sallow,  lips  pate,  and  she  suffered  under  general  debilily^ 
willioaft  loeal  pain  or  rigidity  of  the  Ibnbs.  She  remaiaed  in  this  state  ior^ 
long  time,  and  eventually  as  the  weather  improved  recovered  widiout  assistr 
aace. 

*'  ThitA  afiectiqa  of  the  eyes,  known  by  the  name  of  snow-Uindness,  is  exr 
tremely  fifeqnewt  among  these  people.  Witii  them  it  searcely  ever  goes  beyeartl 
painful  irritation,  whilst  among  strangers  inflammatioti  is  sometimes  the  cott^ 
sequence.  I  ha;iFe  not  seen  tkem  use  any  other  remedy  besides  the  exchi^ 
sion  of  light ;  but,  as  a  preventive,  a  wooden  eyenscreen  is  worn,  very 
simple  in  its  oonstmcfion,  ix>nsisting  of  a  carved  piece  of  wood  six*  or  seven 
ku^es  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  lines  broad,  (4.)  It  is  tied  over  the  eyes  tike 
a  pair  of  speotades,  being  adapted  to  the  forehead  and  nose,  and  hollowed 
out  to  fieivour  the  motion  of  the  eye*lids.  A  few  rays  of  light  only  sm 
admitted  through  a  narrow  slit  an  inch  long,  cut  opposite  to  each  eye.  This 
ooatrivanoe  is  more  simple  and  quite  as  efficient  as  the  more  heavy  one  pos* 
sessed  by  some  who  have  been  Ibitanate  enough  to  acquire  wood  lor  the 
purpose.  This  is  merely  the  former  instrument,  complicated  by  the  addition 
of  a  horizontid  plate  projecting  three  or  four  inches  from  its  upper  rim  like 
the  peak  of  a  jod&ey's  cap.  In  Hudson's  Strait  the  latter  is  common,  and 
&e  former  in  Greenland,  where  also  we  are  told  they  wear  with  advantage 
the  simple  horizontal  peak  alone. 

**  There  aie  upon  the  whole  no  people  more  destitute  of  curative  means 
dian  these.  With  the  exception  of  the  hemorrhage  already  mentioned,  whtdi 
they  duly  appreciate,  and  have  been  observed  to  excite  artificially  to  cure 
head^acfa,  they  are  ignorant  of  any  rational  method  of.  procuring  relief.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained  that  they  use  a  single  herb  medicinally.  As  pro* 
phyUctiQS  they  wear  amulets,  which  ai^  usually  the  teeth,  bones,  or  hair  ^ 
some  animal,  the  more  rare  apparendy  the  more  valuable.  In  abs<4ute  sick* 
ness  they  depend  entirely  upon  their  Angekoks^  who,  they  persuade  them* 
selves,  have  influence  over  some  submarine  deities  who  govern  their  destiny. 
The  mummenes  of  these  impostors,  consisting  in  pretended  consultatioas 
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with  their  oracles,  are  looked  upon  with  confidence,  and  their  mandates, 
however  absurd,  superstitiously  submitted  to.  These  are  constituted  of 
unmeaning  ceremonies  and  prohibitions  generally  affecting  the  diet,  both  in 
kind  and  mode,  but  never  in  quantity.  Seal's  flesh  is  forbidden,  for  instance, 
in  one  disease,  that  of  the  walrus  in  the  other ;  the  heart  is.- denied  to  some 
and  the  liver  to  others.  A  poor  woman,  on  discovering  that  the  meat  she 
had  in  her  mouth  was  a  piece  of  fried  heart  instead  of  the  liver,  appeared 
horror-struck ;  and  a  man  was  in  equal  tribulation  at  having  eaten,  by  mis* 
take,  a  piece  of  meat  cooked  in  his  wife's  kettle. 

*'  This  charlatanerie,  although  we  may  ridicule  the  imposition,  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  them,  as  it  is  with  us,  a  positive  evil.  In  the  total  absence  of  the 
medical  art,  it  proves  generally  innoxious  ;  while  in  many  instances  it  must 
be  a  source  of  real  benefit  and  comfort,  by  buoying  up  the  sick  spirit  with 
confident  hopes  of  recovery,  and  eventually,  enabling  the  vital  powers  to  rise 
superior  to  the  malady,  when,  without  such  support,  the  sufferer  might  have 
sunk  under  its  weight.  It  was  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  climate  eflfected^ 
any  difference  in  animal  heat  between  them  and  ourselves,  by  frequently 
marking  the  temperature  of  the  mouth ;  but  the  experiments  were  neces- 
sarily made,  as  occasion  offered,  under  such  various  states  of  vascular  excite- 
ment, as  to  afford  nothing  conclusive.  As  it  was,  their  temperature  varied 
from  97®  to  102°,  coinciding  pretty  nearly  with  our  own  under  similar  cir- 
,  cumstances.     The  pulse  offered  nothing  singular. 

''  I  may  here  remai'k  that  there  is  in  many  individuals  a  peculiiu'ity  about 
the  eye  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  deformity,  which  I  ha^^i^npt  noticed 
elsewhere.  It  consists  in  the  inner  corner  of  the. eye  being^^en^rely  covered 
by  a  duplication  of  Ihe  adjacent  loose  skin  of  the  eye-lids  and  nose.  This  . 
fold  is  lightly  stretched  over  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  and  forms  as  it  were 
a  third  palpebra  of  a  crescentic  shape.  The  aperture  is  in  consequej|uCe  ren- 
dered somewhat  pyriform,  the  inner  curvature  being  very  obtuse,'  and  in 
some  individuals  distorted  by  an  angle  formed  where  the  fold  crosses  thQ 
border  of  the  lower  palpebra.  This  singularity  depends  upon  the  variable 
form  of  the  orbit  during  immature  age,  and  is  very  remarkable  in  childhood, 
less  so  towards  adult  age,  and  then,  it  would  seem,  frequendy  disappearing 
altogether ;  for  the  proportion  in  which  it  exists  among  grown-up  persons 
bears  but  a  small  comparison  with  that  observed  among  the  young. 

''  Personal  deformity  from    mal-conformation  is  uncommon;    the  only 
instance  I  remember  being  that  of  a  young  woman,  whose  utterance  was 
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unintelligibly  nasal,  in  consequence  of  an   imperfect  dcTelopment  of  the 
ine  bones  leaving  a  gap  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth." 


Tlie  imperfect  arithmetic  of  these  people,  which  resolves  every  number 
above  ten  into  one  comprehensive  word,  prevented  our  obtaining  any  very 
certain  information  respecting  the  population  of  this  part  of  North  America 
and  its  adjacent  islands.  The  principal  stations  of  these  people,  not  visited 
by  us,  are  Akkoolee,  Toanoonee-roochiuh,  Pedig^  and  Toonoanek^  of  whose 
situation  I  have  already  spoken.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  only  one 
situated  on  the  continent,  lies  in  an  indentation  of  considerable  depth,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  running  in  towards  Repulse  Bay  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  and  forming  with  it  the  large  peninsula  situated  like  a  bastion  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  America,  which  I  have  named  Melville  Peninsula, 
in  honour  of  Viscount  Melville,  the  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty.  From  what  we  know  pf  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  Elsqui- 
maux,  which  incline  them  always  to  associate  in  considerable  numbers,  we 
cannot  well  assign  a  smaller  population  than  fifty  souls  to  each  of  the  four 
principal  stations  above-mentioned ;  and  including  these,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  several  minor  ones  that  were  occasionally  named  to  us,  there  may  per- 
haps be  three  or  four  hundred  people  belonging  to  this  tribe,  with  whom  we 
have  never  had  communication.  In  all  their  charts  of  this  neighbour- 
hood they  also  delineate  a  tract  of  land  to  the  eastward,  and  somewhat  to 
the  northward,  of  Igloolik,  where^  they  say  the  Seadlmneoo^  or  strangers, 
live,  with  whom,  as  with  the  Esquimaux  of  Southampton  Island,  and  all 
others  coming  under  the  same  denomination,  they  have  seldom  or  never 
any  intercourse,  either  of  a  friendly  or  a  hostile  nature.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  natives  of  the  inlet  called  the  River  Clyde,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  are  a  part  of  the  people  thus  designated  ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets  on  that  extensive  and  productive 
line  of  coast  may  be  the  residence  of  great  numbers  of  Esquimaux,  of  whom 
these  people  possess  no  accurate  information. 

Whatever  may  be  the  abundance  sometimes  enjoyed  by  these  people,  and 
whatever  the  maladies  occasioned  by  their  too  frequent  abuse  of  it,  it  is 
certain  that  they  occasionally  suffer  very  severely  from  the  opposite  ex« 
treme.  A  remarkably  intelligent  woman  informed  Captain  Lyon,  that  two 
years  ago  some  Esquimaux  arrived  at  Igloolik  from  a  place  near  Akkoolec 
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iwringiDg  iiilSdfatatMli  tbat,  during  a  tary  gfievow  £unAie«  #Be  fMStjr  ef 
had  fallen  upon  anolii.er  tmd  kiUed  them ;  and  that  they  ^iierwaiHk  «iibfliatod 
on  their  flesh,  while  in  a  frozen  state,  but  never  cooked  nor  even  thawed  it 
This  horrible  iMCOduat  was  seon  after  confimed  by  T4>aleHiak,  «a.b#Md4he 
Fury  ;  and  thosugii  he  WM  evideotly  uneasy  at  our  havii^  h^ard  the  stoiy« 
aad  ooiveraed  upon  it  wiik  reh&ptanoe,  yet  by  means  ^f  our  ^uesti^ns  he 
wae  br<»ight  to  xmme,  upon  his  fiogers,  five  andiFiduals  who  had  been  kitted 
on  diis  occasioa.  Of  the  fact  therefore  there  can  be  doubt;  but  it  as  oertaiA 
Bho  that  we  ourselves  scarcely  re^garded  it  with  greater  honor  than  those 
who  related  it;  aiid  the  occurveikce  may  be  considered  similar  to  those 
dreadful  instances  on  veeord,  even  among  civilized  nations,  of  meo  devour- 
ing  one  another*  in  wrecks  or  boats^  when  rendered  despesate  by  the  sitf- 
feri^tgs  of  actual  starvation. 

The  cetiemoiiy  of  crying,  which  has  before  been  mentioned  as  practised 
after  a  person's  death,  is  aot  however  altogether  confined  to  those  melan- 
choly occasiong,  but  is  oecaaionaQy  adopted  in  cases  of  illAess,  awl  thrt  of 
no  very  dangenaus  kind.  The*£ather  of  a  sick  persoa  enters  the  apaitment^ 
and  after  looking  at  him  for  a  few  seeonds  without  ^peaking,  announces  by 
a  kind  of  low  sob  his  prepactttion  £or  the  comiag  eeieaiony.  At  this  signal 
every  other  individual  ^present  composes  his  featiures  for  crying,  aiMl  the 
leader  of  tiie  chorus  then  setting  up  a  loud  and  piteous  howl,  which  lasts 
about  a  minute.,  is  joined  by  all  the  rest,  vho  ahed  abundant  tears  dnjring 
the  process.  So  decidedly  is  (his  a  mattear  of  fona,  unaccompanied  bj 
any  feeling  of  sorrow*  that  those  who  are  not  relatives  shed  just  as  many 
tears  as  those  that  are ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  in  the  instances  which 
we  witnessed  there  was  no  real  occasion  for  crying  at  alL  It  must  therefore 
be  coimidered  in  the  light  of  a  oetemouy  of  condolence,  which  it  would 
be  either  indecotous  or  unlucky  to  omit 

I  have  .  already  in  the  course  of  die  foregoing  Narratvie.  given  aevetnl 
instances  of  the  little  care  these  people  take  in  the  intennent  of  their  dead, 
especially  in  the  winter  season  4  it  is  certain  however  that  this  arises  firom 
some  superstitious  notion,  and  particularly  from  the  belirf  that  any  heavy 
weight  upon  the  oorpse  would  have  an  injurious  efieet  upon  the  deceased  in 
a  future  state  of  existence  ;  for  even  in  the  summer,  when  it  woidd  be  an 
easy  matter  to  secure  a  body  firom  the  depredations  of  wild  animals,  the 
mode  of  burial  is  not  essentially  difierent    The  oorpse  of  a  child  observed 
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by  Lieuteaaut  Pidmcrr  be  dcaroibeg  as  '^  being' laid  in  a  regviBr  hat  shatter 
gtmty  with  ilB  head:  ta  th€  notth^ast*  It  wa»  deceady  leased  in  a  gaod 
4eer-skiw  jaelcet,  and  a  seal-skin  prepared  without  Ae  hsdr  wa»  carefotty 
plaoed  aa  a  coyer  to  the  whfole  fig«»re,  and  toeked  in*  en  all  sidea  The  body 
waa  carered  with  flat  pieces  of  liraestoTie^  which  however  were  so«  light  thaf 
•  fiw  nfglrt  easily  have  remould  them.  Near  the  graye  were  four  little 
separate  piles  of  stones,  not  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  in  one  of  which 
we  noticed  a  piece  of  red  cloth  and  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  in^  a  second  a 
pauc  of  child's  boota  and  mittens,  and  in  each  of  the  others  a  whalebone 
pat.  The  &ce  of  die  child  kx^ed  imusoally  clean  and  fresh,  and  a  few 
digrs  only  eould  have  elapsed  since  its  decease/^ 

These  Bsquimaux  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  the  existence  of  One* 
Sapreme  Being,  nor  indeed  can  they  be  said  to  entertain  any  notions  on  thier 
aabjeet,  which  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  Religion.  Their  super- 
stMons;  which  are  numerous,  have  all  seme  reference  to  liie  preternatural 
agency  of  a  number  of  toamgaw^  or  spirits,  with  whom,  on  certain  occasions, 
the*  Attgetifooka  pretend  to  hold  mysterious  intercourse,  and  who  in  various 
and  distinct  ways-  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. On  particular  occasions  of  sickness  or  want  of  food  the  Angetkooka 
cantrive,  by  means  of  a  daikened  hut,  a  peculiar  moduliation  of  the  voice, 
and'  tile  utt^ing  of  a  variety  of  unintelligible  sounds,  to  persuade  their" 
oauninymen  that  they  are  diescending  to  the  lower  regions  fov  this  purpose, 
where  they  farce  the  spirits  to  communicate  the  desired  information.  The 
sBperstitieiKi  reverence  in  which  these  wizards  am  held,  and  a  considerable 
degree'  of  ingenuity  in  their  mode  of  performing,  their  mummery,  prevent 
Ae  d^sidion  of  die  imposture,  and  secure  implicit  confidence  in  these  absurd 
omdea^  My  finend  CiE4)tain  Lyon  having  particularly  directed  his  attention 
to  this  part  of  their  history  during  the  whole  of  our  intercoune  with  these 
pemgAe,  and  intending  to  publish  his  Journal  which  contains-  much  interest* 
ing  lufbrmation  of  this  nature,  I  shall  not  here  enter  more  at  large  on  the 
subject.  Some  account  of  their  ideas  respecting  death,  and  of  ^feeir  belief 
itt  a  future  state  of  existence,  have  already  been  introduced  in*  the  course 
of  the  foregiMngr  pages,  in  the  order  of  those  occunrences'  which'  furnished  • 
us  with  opportunities  of  observing  them. 

The  language  of  the  Esquimaux  is  so  full  of  words,  and  so  varied,  and 
peculiar  in  the  formation  of  Us  sentences,  that  it  would  re({uire  a  much, 
longer  acquaintance  with  these  people^  as  well  aa  ftir  greater  ability  thaa» 
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mine,  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  its  grammatioal  constraction.  In  the 
few  remarks  which  follow,  1  have,  taken  as  my  guide  Grants  s  Account  of  the 
language  of  Greenland,  and  hi^ye  endeavoured  to  trace  a  resenMance  or-te 
discover  a  difference  between  the  two,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  enables  us 
to  ascertain.  They  are  in  fact,  however*  so  nearly  allied  to  each  othM,  that 
it  cannot  but  excite  surprise  to  observe  how  slight  a  change  time  and  distance 
have  been  able  to  effect  in  the  language,  as  well  as  in  the  habits,  of  this 
widely-scattered  nation.  * 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  experienced  by  an  European  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  this  language,  arises  from  the  constant  blending  of  the  several 
words  of  a  sentence  into  one,  not  simply  by  joining  them  loosely  togetiier* 
but  by  a  regular  combination  of  the  whole,  according  to  fixed  yet  infinitely 
varied  rules.  Of  this  peculiarity  Crantz/*^  has  given  an  instance  or  two* 
which,  though  extreme  cases,  serve  to  shew  the  kind  of  difficulty,  which 
occurs  in  distinguishing  the  separate  words  of  which  such  a  sentence  is  com- 
pounded. 

Several  of  our  letters,  taken  according  to  the  English  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion, are  not  in  use  among  these  people.  The  letter  c  may  at  all  ttme6  be 
very  well  represened  by  k;  and  /,  j,  g,  v,  x;  and  z  never,  I  believe,  occur  at 
all.  Of  about  eight  hundred  words  contained  in  the  annexed  Vocabulary, 
I  can  find  none  beginning  with  the  letters  &,  d,  g,  /,  r,  or  uf.  D  occurs 
very  seldom  in  the  middle  of  .a  word,  and  b  still  more  rarely  ;  and  in  most 
cases  these  letters  immediately  precede  the  liquids  /  or  r.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  only  exception  to  this  that  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  three 
of  the  words  used  in  the  games  already  described,  where  the  b  is  followed 
by  a  vowel,  as  if,  in  the  formation  of  these  probably  unmeaning  words,  as 
well  as  in  the  mode  of  uttering  them,  something  out  of  the  common  way 
had  been  intended  by  the  inventor.  The  letter  /  being  quite  unknown  to 
them,  the  first  attempt  at  the  word  ''  fife"  produced  ^'  pipe,"  and  it  was  not 
till  after  much  practice  that  they  could  pronoimce  even  one  of  the  /'s  with 
distinctness. 

I  have  remarked  above  that  /  is  not  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  for 
though  it  thus  occurs  in  the  conjunction  /oo,  yet  as  this  is  invariably  placed  at 

•  II.  224,  226. 

-f  The  words  so  spelt  by  Crantz  are,  according  to  the  English  pronundation,  more  accu- 
rately expressed  by  Ooy  as  in  Oo-ang.&.  Nearly  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  9  {>f  the 
Missionaries,  for  which,  in  English,  xo  must  be  substituted. 
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ike  end  of  thfe  noun  i»r  jnronoun,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  exce}>tion  to 
tiie  rale.  Hie  Esqmmaux  had  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing  Captain  Lyon*s 
name/  which  it  was  more  convenient  to  them  to  change  into  JSm/m.  The 
letter  /occurs  peihaps  more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the  middle  of 
Esquimaux  words.  The  letters  r  and  a  are  never  pronounced  as  with  us,  but 
in  a  thick  guttural  manner,  the  former  approximating  to  the  Northumbrian 
dialect,  and  the  latter  to  the  Scotch  cA,  (as  in  the  word  ''loch.'')  The  mark 
,*  over  either  of  those  letters  in  the  Vocabulary  is  intended  to  express 
that  sound.  The  r  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  perhaps  the  least  adapted 
of  any  to  their  organs  or  habits  of  speech,  and  the  combination  of  letters  in 
the  word  "spring'*  produced  from  them  nothing  nearer  than  **  sh-pudding." 
Mrhen  the  letter  g  is  preceded  by  n,  and  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  anga  and 
pingakuie^  the  g  is  sounded  as  in  the  English  word  ''  hanger;"  and  not  as 
in  *'  anger." 

It  is  common  for  the  Esquimaux  to  vary  the  pronunciation  of  their  words 
at  different  times  without  altering  the  sense.  The  women,  in  particular, 
seem  frequently  to  make  such  alterations  as  conduce  to  the  softness  of  the 
words,  as,  for  instance,  by  dropping  the  harsh  final  k  which  occurs  so  com- 
monly, as  hmaloo  for  Irmialook  ;  by  changing  it  into  a  vowel,  as  Ne-a-koni 
for  Neakoke,  or  by  altering  Oo-Tc-ga  into  Oo-tng-a  or  Oo'Te-nuty  and  Hee-M- 
teiga  into  Hce-u-ting-a.  Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  occur  in  the 
Vocabulary. 

The  nouns  substantive  have  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 
The  dual  generally  terminates  with  a  k,  and  the  plural  with  a  t  or  an  n  ;  to 
these,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions  among  the  following  words, 
obtained  by  repeatedly  using  the  words  Attowseuk  (one),  Madleroke  (two),  and 
Oomoktoot  (a  great  many)  respectively. 


Singular. 

Keiyak 
Igloo 
Ang-oot 
Pan-na 

Dual. 

Kei-nia 
Iglook 
Angootik 
Pan-nak 

Plural. 

Keinian 
Igloot 
Angootit 
Pannan 

Innuke 

In-nuke 

Innueet 

Ka*bioo-na 

Kabloonak 

Kabloonan 

Took-too 

Took.took 

Tooktoot 

OMning-muk 

Oomingmak 

Oomingm^i. 

In  the  construction  of  a  sentence  the  nominative  case  usually  precedes  tlie 
verb,  except  it  be  a  personal  pronoun,  which  appears  always  to  follow  the 
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verb,  a»  '^  tamd^a  ooanga"  (I  oatX  and  indeed,  ui  wonm  huimkfies,  U  ^  eeiir 
Bected  with  it  as  to  Sana  a  single  word.  The  mca^s^re  ome  oftem  pieoed» 
the  verb,  as  ''  Omut  t«Booa  ooaaga"  (I  am  eaimg  heait).  The  ad^ectirea 
whieh  1  ha^e  been  able  to  dkoorer  «ie  so  few  that  diey  Me  |profaaU]F  ia  this 
hittgiiage,  as  in  that  of  Greeidaad,  of  mn  oeearrecice.  Articles,  I  beiiere* 
they  baye  none.  The  personal  pronoans  are  as  foUow,  nor  ooold  we  distin* 
guish  aay  difference  of  pronunciation  between  these  and  the  possessive  pro^ 
Boiuis.     The  latter  always  follow  the  substwitive  to  whidi  diey  belong. 

Jy  Oo«ng-a  He,  Oma  Yey  JMpBee 

;Ig-weet  We,  Oo-^-goot  Theg^  Okkcti. 

It-weet 


Youl 


The  language  of  the  Esquimanx  abounds  in  verbs,  there  being  a  diflerent 
one  for  each  of  several  expressions  which,  in  other  languages,  are  either 
comprehended  under  one  general  term,  or  require  a  number  of  words  to  con- 
vey the  meaning.  To  the  instance  quoted  by  Crantz  (II.  218.)  of  those 
nsed  to  express  what  we  call  "  to  fish,'*  I  may  add  two  others ;  namely, 
the  variety  of  words  they  use  for  throwing  a  spear,  or  for  putting  on 
their  clothes,  the  verb  being  formed  of  the  noun  denoting  the  particular 
kind  of  spear  thrown,  or  the  article  of  dress  put  on.  This  copiousness  ren- 
ders it  the  more  difficult  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  moods  and  tenses, 
especially  when  the  words  of  a  sentence  are  so  closely  blended  as  in  this  lan- 
guage. The  following  are  the  six  persons  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
"  to  be  well.*' 


Nappa-woong-a  /  am 

Nappa-wootik  Thou  art 

Nappa-woke  He  is 

Nappa-woot  We  are 

Nsppa-wootit  Ye  are 

Nappa-wook  They  are 


^  wellt  or  in  heaUk. 


The  third  person  singular  generally  terminates  in  oke^  and  most  of  the  verbs 
in  the  Vocabulary  are  inserted  in  this  person^  which  the  Esquimaux  more 
commonly  gave  than  any  other.  There  appear  to  be,  as  in  Gre^and,  two 
imperative  moods,  one  expressing  a  desire  and  the  other  a  siMmmry  and 
positive  command.  This  last  ends  in  a,as  *^  Elliarit  igloomoot"  (Go  away  to 
the  huts),  and,  when  spoken  with  seriousness  by  a  man  to  his  wife  or  child, 
ensures  immediate  attention. 
The  only  prepositions  that  I  have  notieed  (if  indeed  parts  of  speech  caff 
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he  90  called  whkh  alirayB  follow  Ike  noun)  are  three  ;  namely,  tnik  (at),  m 
*•  Igloomikpoke,*'  he  is  at  the  huts ;  mee  (in,  upon,  or,  Mmetimes,  at),  m 
*•  Oomia-mee,"  in  the  ship ;  **  Sikkoomee,"  upon  the  ice ;  "  Ainitio^mee/' 

■ 

at  Amitioke ;  and  moot  (to),  as  "  Ooa|^a-inoot,"  to  the  westward.  These 
are  ^ways  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  the  noma,  like  que  in  Lirtsn ;  and  so  is  tiie 
conjunction  loo  (and),  being  pronounced  with  it,  as  if  one  word.  A  com- 
mon interjection,  expressing  surprise  and  admiration,  is  Hei !  or  Heiryd  !  but 
a  superlative  degree  of  astonishment,  mixed  with  {Measure,  is  expressed  by 
the  words  A-tamna^franee  ! 

The  Esquimaux  make  much  use  of  winks  and  nods  in  conversing.     The 
former,  which  are  always  intended  to  convey  a  negative  meaning,  are  fre- 
qoently  the  only  reply  made  to  a  question,  which  a  bystander  might  therefore 
siq[)pose  to  be  still  unanswered.     A  nod,  as  with  us,  imjdies  the  affirmative* 
A  peculiarity  in  the  idiom  of  this  language  which  may  here  be  noticed,  is 
the  affirmation  of  a  question  put  in  the  negative,  in  order  to  convey  a  nega- 
tive reply,  as  ^*  Have  you  not  been  out  fishing  to-day?"  to  which  if  a  nega- 
tive answer  be  intended  the  person  says  ''  Yes,"  or  returns  a  nod,  implying 
^^  I  have  not"     I  may  also  laeBtion  m  another  peculiarity  in  their  mode  (rf 
aaqwessing  themadives,  a  oominion  castom  of  speaking  of  a  third  person,  not 
hf  his  own  name  but  as  ''  the  father,  husband,  brother,  ^c,  of  such  a  oae/' 
^ad  this  even  when  &e  individual  so  spoken  of  is  brother  to  the  person 
spealui^.     Thus  IligUuk  woald  often  cidl  her  brother  Toolooak  /'  the  son  of 
KaKMmg'Ut**    In  mentionii^  names  it  is  not  uacommoa  for  them  to  adopt  a 
node  of  prmiunciation  difiering  from  the  correct  one,  and  which  (if  the  tern 
€aTk  at  all  be  applied  to  an  unwritten  language,)  may  be  called  colloquial  s 
Ais  consists  in  a  chaise  of  the  terminatiwi,  as  '' Toolooaghioo"  for  Toolooak^ 
^^  Oangab^hieo"  for  Oong-|i4ttk,  4rc.9  and  appears  equivalent  to  the  fiuniliar 
diminutives  of  Christian  names  oommon  among  tuu     The  proper  names 
in  common  use  among  these  people  are  borrowed  from  the  most  fiuniliar 
••bjects  in  nature^  and  have  no  reference  to  the  qualities  of  the  possessor^ 
as  among  'Other  savages  of  the  North  American  continent.     The  names  ana 
iKMAHicm  to  both  sexes  (so  at  least  we  found  them  in  various  instances)  and 
are  ositally  giwn  after  some  of  the  relatives  of  the  parents^  but  only  on  one 
occasion  that  we  knew  of,  after  Ae  diiid's  own  parent.    That  they  oonssder 
tke  snn  as  feminine  and  the  moon  masculine  (as,  indeed,  do  the  Green* 
landers,)  may  be  implied  from  the  words  "  neiya"  and  "  anninga,"  by  which 
those  objects  are  respectively  called,  but  which  literally  mean  "  sister'* 
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aad  **  brother."    But  the  name  of  ''  tatkuk,"  by  which  the  moon  is  likewise 
distinguished,  belonged  to  a  female  in  the  only  instance  we  knew  of  its  being 

in  use. 

These .  Esquimaux  are  no  great  proficients  in  the  science  of  arithmetic, 
their  numerals  extending  in  general  only  to  five,  and  then  commencing  again 

thus : 

Attow^euJc  .  • 

Mddleroke,  or  Ardiek 
Pingakuke    . 
Stttatnat 
Ted4ee-m(i 


Oae,  or  Six. 
Two    »»  Seven. 
Three  „  Eight. 
Four   „  Nine. 
Five     „  Ten. 


Six  and  seven  are  however  sometimes  expressed  by  ArgwmrcJc  and  Argwenrak- 

toiiha,  respectively  ;  and  some  of  the  more  knowing  individuals  go  so  far  as 

ten,  thus : 

Kittuklee-moot         .     -  •        Eight.     . 
Mikkeelukka-moot  .        Nine.     . 

Ee7kit-koke  .  .        Ten. 

But  with  these  last,  which  have  an  evident  reference  to  the  fingers  held  up 
to  represent  them,  very  few  were  acquainted.  In  counting  even  as  far  as 
three  they  must  use  their  fingers  as  auxiliaries,  and  before  they  arrive  at 
seven  generally  make  some  mistake.  Beyond  nine  they  hold  up  both  hands» 
and  if  fifteen  or  twenty  be  required  they  make  another  person  do  the  same^' 
but  liever  use  their  toes  in  this  way  as  in  Greenland*.  It  distresses  the 
most  intelligent  person  among  them  to  exceed  ten  in  numeration,  and  they 
are  always  glad  to  get  off  by  calling  it  ooiwditootf  which  may  therefore  imply 
any  number  from  a  dozen  to  a  million.  For  this  reason  their  account  of  a 
number  beyond  ten,  unless  it  be  of  men  or  dogs,  whose  names  they  remem- 
ber, and  which  may  thus  be  set  down  as  they  repeat  them,  is  never  to  be 
depended  on.  • 

They  redcon  their  days  by  *'  sleeps"  (seenik),  and  their  years  by  summers 
or  winters,  according  as  the  event  of  which  they  speak  occurred  about  either 
of  those  seasons.  The  spring  they  call  opm-rak,  but  like  ourselves  cannot 
very  exactly  define  the  limits  of  that  welcome  season.  They  began  however 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  to  talk  of  what  had  happened  ''  in  the  win- 
ter."   They  have  probably  some  corresponding  term  to  express  the  autumn, 

*  Grants,  II.  225. 
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but  we  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  it.  In  one  instance  I  heard  a  time 
described  by  the  number  of  moons  (hat  had  since  elqised,  and  with  tolerable 
precision ;  but  this  mode  of  computation  is  not  in  common  use,  and  was  only 
resorted  to  from  the  question  being  put  in  that  way.  We  were  not  aware  of 
their  making  use  of  any  other  epochs,  or  large  divisions  of  time,  with  one 
of  which,  however,  our  own  arrival  among  them  is  not  unlikely  to  furnish 
them.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  their  deficiency  in  numeration  that  their 
mode  of  expressing  any  short  interval  of  time  beyond  a  single  day  is 
extremely  dubious  and  indefinite.  For  instance  ikpokkee-anec  is  used  indif- 
ferently to  express  yesterday,  and  several  days,  or  even  weeks  ago,  and 
al-rd-nee  any  past  period  beyond  a  single  year.  If  several  years  be  spoken  of 
they  either  express  it  by  repeating  "  alranee,  alranee,  alranee,"  or  more 
simply  by  the  usual  resource  of  "  oonooktoot"  (a  great  many,)  and  always 
seem  teazed  and  perplexed  by  more  minute  inquiry. 

In  expressing  colours  the  same  kind  of  uncertainty  exists,  except  with 
red,  white,  black,  and  grey.  For  blue  and  yellow  the  terms  given  by  differ- 
ent  persons,  or  by  the  same  person  at  different  times,  are  seldom  twice  alike ; 
and  the  confession  of  ''  nelloo-ooanga"  (I  don't  know)  generally  follows  a 
closer  inquiry.  Dark  blue  they  at  once  call  black,  and  light  blue  or  yellow, 
white ;  as  to  green  they  scarcely  ever  pretend  to  give  it  a  name,  which,  little 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  see  that  colour,  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at.    . 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  language  of  these  people  comprise  all  the 
certain  information  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  on  this  subject,  during 
the  time  of  our  residence  with  them,  both  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik.  I 
shall  close  this  brief  sketch  by  the  annexed  vocabulary  of  words  and  sen- 
tences *,  in  which  great  care  has  been  taken  not  to  insert  any  of  which  the 
meaning  is  doubtful.  That  considerable  caution  is  requisite  in  this  respect 
repeated  experience  has  taught  us,  as  well  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
which  must  always  attend  a  first  communication  with  any  people  whose 
language  is  imperfectly  known,  as  from  the  habit  which  the  Esquimaux, 
have  of  repeating  any  word  you  say,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  affirming  it^ 

*  In  acquiring  information  of  this  natmre,  at  the  time  of  our  first  eommumcation  with  the 
Esquimaux,  we  were  much  assisted  by  a  list  of  words  and  sentences  in  the  Greenland  Ian. 
guage,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  unsolicited  kindness  of  the  Reverend  C.  I.  Latrobe,  a 
gentleman  well  known  and  deservedly  esteemed  in  the  Christian  and  literary  world* 
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tvhereas  their  inteirtio&  peduips  is  only  to  get  lid  of  the  inqpiiry.     fit  is  very 

'Coffiinon  also  for  them  when  asked  what  a  thing  is,  to  give  the  mtme  of  the 

-material  of  which  it  is  cpnii)0sed9  or  of  the  animal  that  furnished  it,  tnsteaid 

•of  the  name  of  the  article  in  its  present  state.     If  for  instaBce,  n  strai^r 

43hoiiM  shew  a  pair  of  seal-skin  mtttens,  and  demre  to  know  their  otame^  an 

Esqaimanx  would  in  all  probability  answ^  *f  neitiek/'  (seid^)  or  *'  aiaia," 

{^kin,)  aaad  fiot  mention  **  poo-a-look,"  till  more  closely  ^fHestiooed. 

In  the  followqlng  ooUectioin  of  woxds,  the  mode  of  spdEUi^  adopted  has 

been  «nch  as  to  render  the  pronanrdation  intelldgiUe  to  an  Snglish  petsoii, 

by  attending  to   the  following  examples   of  particular    combinatiQns  af 

letti^Ts  •.•~ 

a  to  be  pronounced  as  m  f  atker. 
atermiaal  •        China, 


e  or  ee 

« 

• 

impede,  ii 

• 

ei 

• 

'• 

eider,  eje. 

oke     . 

• 

• 

smoke. 

oo 

• 

• 

root. 

ow  or  ou  . 

• 

• 

cow,  foul. 

uk 

• 

• 

luck. 

uke 

- 

■• 

duke. 

ut 

• 

♦ 

cut. 

It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  stress  sihould  be  laid  on  Uic  right 
syllable,  to  ensure  which  the  marks  used  in  Latin  prosody  have  been 
adopted ;  namely  -  long,  and  w^  short,  the  latter  being  usually  understood 
where  no  mark  is  applied ;  the  mark  +  as  already  obsorved,  denotes  a  gutturri 
pronunciation. 


VOCABULARY 


OF 


ESQUIMAUX  WORDS  AND  SENTENCES 


Air,  or  weather.    Also  sky, 

or  heaven  .      •      .     .     See-la- 

In  the  open  air         .       .     Seela-mSe- 
Afraid Eerk^ee. 

„      heis  «       .       .     Eerk-see-viroke» 

Alive,  he  is     .       .       .       .     Innuo-wok*. 
Alone^  or  by  one's  self       .     Ke-see-mee.. 
And,  or  also  ....     Loo. 
Andromeda    tetragona  r  Ikke-ii-tik«or 

(plant)       .      ,       .    t  Ik-see-OQ*tk« 

« 

Angry,  he  is   .      •  .     Erk-siusee-yik-poke 

Arm,  below  the  elbow  Tei-yak-a-nak. 

„    above  the  «lbQW  .     .  ^  Akkei-atko^. 
Arrived,  or  come  he*  ts        .     Tikkeet-po)ce. 
Arrow      .       •       .       .       .     Kakleoke. 

Asbestos MUkd6-sha^ 

Auk,  little      «       ..      4,      .    Ak-palli-aiioo. 

Aunt Atta. 

Aurora  Borealis    .      •      .    Arksak. 
Awaken,  he  does  •       .       .  ^  Toopak-^poke*. 
Away,  oc  far  off  »   '  -^     -.  Ow-a«e. 
„        „        he  i«  •      •    Ow-a-nie^foike. 

Axe Odle^-mow. 

i 

Back  of  a  man      •      •      •    K^-a-teeka» 


r  Arree-ang-a^ 

„  of  a  whale  or  seal   .  <  _ 

L  Kool-leeng-a* 

Back-bone      ....     Keimeg-loo-a, 

r  Ma-mfi*it-poke. 

Bad,  it  19 <  ^^ 

I  M&-ma-ln-mut. 

Bag,  or  pocket      .       .       .    Ik-periuk» 

f  Mit-ko-^*Seenuk^ 

Baid,  he  is     .  .  •  .   <  ^_ 

L  Nay a-roo-»te- woke. 

Band  for  women's  ludr      .    To-glee-ga. 

•  •       • 

Bark,  he  does  .  Kiik)-ino-ak»poke. 

r  Nennook. 

L  Nannoke. 

«     •       «       ■        • 

Beads Hu-now-yalu 

Beard,  or  mustachio*  .      •     06-mitkec. 
Beat,  he  does         ,       .       .    Tiglik-pftkma- 

Bend,  it  doea        .       •       •     Ning-66-oke^ 

•  .       •       • 

r  Neiyuk. 

Bellyofai*aa      •      •     •   Wt-j- i 

.         •     i  Neidiek. 

„      of  a  whale^  or  seal  .    Teema. 
Berry,  a    ..  .     •.    .  •       .     •     P4-d6na-rootik. 
Big  with  youngt  ah^  jfl  •     •     Sing-ei-woke. 

Bird  Ting-mee-ya. 

Birch        .       «      •    .  •     •     Oke-pS-yak. 

r  Ki-o-l5ke-9Qfc«^ 
Bite,hedoe..      .      .    .  | jjaAe^Tc-joke 
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Black,  or  dark-coloured,  it  is  Ket-niuk-toke. 

^  A-66-nak-poke. 
Bleed  it  does 


r  A-ob-iu 
1  A-o6k-] 


Blood         •       .      •       . 
Blow,  he  does  . 

«,    it  does  (as  a  whale) 
Blue,  it  is        .     . 
Boatswain  (bird)  . 

Boil,  it  does 

Bone 

Book        .... 

Boot        .... 


t» 


poke. 

A-oo-nak. 

Su-bloo-ak-toke-poke 

Poo-ee-woke. 

Ko\v  -ld(5k-poke . 

Is-Su-nak. 
r  Kal-lak-poke. 
1  Ikko-a-lak-poke. 

Heow-nik. 

Titterow-yak. 
rAllek-teega. 
<  Mitko-leega. 
[^  Kamee-ga. 

Ka-meeg-poke. 

Plnn^-ra-fa. 

Ikkoo-tok-poke. 

Pit-tec-kee. 

Pitteek-^eak-poke. 
Kfei-woot. 

Pitteek-liek-tak. 


he  puts  on  his     . 
„     ankle  boots 

Bore,  or  drill,  he  does    .     . 

Bow,  for  shooting 

9,     he  shoots  with  a  .     . 
„    for  drilling  . 

Bow-case       .... 

Bowl  of  wood,  like  a  but- 
cher's tray    ....     Poo-66-tuk. 

Box,  .        .       .       .     .     Illee-we-ak. 

Braces  for  children's  clothes   Hwee-te-a-ta. 

Bracelet  ....     Seap-pang-a. 

Brains    • 

Brass     . 


Break 


Bread 
Bread-dust 
Breast  of  a  woman 
Breast-bone    . 


Breeches 


t» 


he  puts  on  his 


Karretak. 

Ka-ko-blek. 
r  Now-ik-poke. 
I  Keek-to<^k-poke. 
'  ShS-ga-lak. 

Ka-nib-root. 

Oo-^-ag-nig. 

Toonek-u*a. 

{Kaklee-ga. 
K^leek. 
Kakleek-poke. 


Brother 


Brent-goose,  or  barnacle     .    Nur-gluk. 

Bristles Oomia. 

r  Kattangootee  aneega 
I      (or  anrnnga.) 

Brown,  it  is      .       .     .       .     Kei-yoke-toke. 

Buoy  (made  of  an  inflated 

seal-skin)    .       .       .    How-wHt-tak. 

Bum,  it  does         «       .      .     6-o-nak-poke. 

Button lihe-ree-yuk. 

Butterfly,  a    ....    Takk^-Ukk^ta. 


Calcareous  spar    . 
Calm,  it  is 
Canoe 

„    he  paddles  a  . 
Cap,  or  hood    .     . 


.  Oku-ree-yuk. 

•  Ill^-Qng-iuk-poke. 

.  Kei-yak. 

.  Kei-yak-to-poke. 

.  Nei-seak. 


Cheek 


Charm,  a  skin  strap  worn  as  a,  Oo-ya-mee-ga. 

c  Oolniak. 
I  Oo-loo-a-ga. 
Chew,  he  does       .       .       .    Ang-oo-la-woke. 
Chin  .       .       .       .     Kablooga. 

Clay-slate  ....  Ow-wee-wiuk. 
Clench  his  fist,  he  does  .  Eer-k^t-poke. 
Clunb,  he  does      .       .       . '  Ma-yu-ak-poke. 

Cloud Noo-woo-e-a. 

Coal         .....     Agga-e-a. 

Cold Ik-kee. 

Comb      .      .      .       .      .  •  Ilia-u-tik. 

Come  here      ...       .     Kei-lee.     Karree. 

„        (more  commanding)  Keiliarit. 

„   he  does        .       .      . '  Ksi-wa. 

„   down  .       .  *    .     Kai-noong-a. 

„   or  go  in      .      .       .    Ittiek. 

„    shall  I?       .      .      .•  IttSek-lang-a ? 

n  out,itdoe8(as  an  arrow)  Kat-tdk-poke. 

Ang-et-kook. 
Conjuror,  or  Sorcerer.    .    <  Annat-kd-a. 

I^Annatko. 
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Copper     • 
Cough,  he  does 
Crane  (bird)     . 
Cry,  he  does 


Ka-noo*yak. 
Ko-akto-poke. 
TaitSe-ld^-ariiok. 
Kei-a-woke^ 


Cup,  or  bowl  of  musk-ox  horn  Kei-yH-tuk. . 

fSowe-ak-poke. 
Sdwe-roke-poke. 
Pilliak-toke-poke. 


Dance,  he  does 

Dark 

„     it  is 
Dart  for  birds 
Daughter 
Dead,  he  is    . 
Dirt  .       . 


Dirtv,  he  is 

at      * 


Momek-poke. 
.    Tak. 
T&k-poke. 
N6o-gd6-^. 
.     Panneeya.  Pannee. 
Tdkd6-woke. 
Ippuk. 
r  Ippuk-poke. 
X  Oo-ln-ya. 


Dive,  he  does  . 


r  Atka-moke. 
•       •     •  ^ 

I  At-kak*poke. 

„    it  does,  as  a  seal  into 


a  hole  . 


Dog 


•     • 


Draba  alpina  (plant)    . 
Dream,  he  does 
Dress  Tictuals,  he  does 


Agld5k-poke. 
r  Mikkee. 
I  Kei-meg. 

Nap-poo-yat. 

Seenik-toomowoke. 

Koo-lip*Stuk-poke. 


r  An-no-ak-poke. 
Dress  (with  clothes)  he  does  <  _ 

I  Kap-peet»poke. 


Drill,  a  «  •  •  - 
„  bow  of  .  .  . 
„  he  does   .       .    ^  . 

Drink,  he  does 

Drinking-cap 

Drop,  it  does,  as  water 

Drown,  he  does 

Drum,  or  tambourine  . 


Ik-koo-tak. 

Kei-woot. 

Ik-koo-tok-poke. 

Immiek-moke. 

Im*moo-chiuk. 

Koo«td6-ak-poke. 

Ipp^*woke. 

Keilia-dw-tik. 


Drunk,  he  is 
Dry,  it  is 

Duck,  king     . 
Duck,  eider     . 
Duck,  long-tailed 
Dust 


Tdkd5-y&kpoke. 
.     Pftii-nek-poke. 

Mit-tiek. 

Am-mow-llguSk. 
•    Al-diggee-&Hoo. 

Oke-oke. 


Ear 


East 

„  to  the 
Eat,  he  does 

Egg  •       - 


Eight 


Eighth 
Esquimaux 


>» 


Elbow 
Ermine 
European  (sub.) 

„        (adj.).  . 
Eye  .       .       . 

„  iTe  has  an  inflamed 
Eye-lash  . 
Eye-brow 


{Hee-ii-tee-ga. 
Hee-u-tlng-a. 

Nee-yuk. 

Nee-yuk-mS. 

Tamoo-a-woke. 

Mannig.  P/.Manman. 
r  Ping-a-huke. 
1  Kit-t«Lk-l%-moot. 

Ping-a-ha-at. 

Innu^t  (plur.) 


(when  strangers)    Sead-ler-me-d6. 

.  •  Ikk6-lee-ga. 
.    Ter-ree-ya. 

Kabloona. 
.     Kabld5-nak-ta. 
.     Ei-ee-ga. 

Ill^-tl-poke. 

Kei-ma-rei-yak. 
.     Ka-bloot-kee. 


Face 


Fall,  it  does    . 

„    the  tide  does 
Far  off 

„  he  is        • 
Fat,  he  is 


•     . 


{ 

f  E-a-1 

I  E-u-l 


Ke-nar-ra. 

Ke-niak. 

£-€L-ka-poke. 

k&k-poke. 
Ting-lng  -d6*oke. 
Ow-a-ne$. 
Ow-A-oeet-poke. 
Oo-m-nik-too-woke 


Father Attata. 


Father  (or  mother)  in-law      Sakkee. 


4  c 
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Fawn*  a 
Feather 

Female^  of  any  aniual 
Fern        ... 
File,  a     .      -      . 
Finger,  a 

the  first 

middle 

third 
„      little 
Fire 


9> 


9» 


»> 


Fish 


Noke-wa. 

{Shoolook.  PlttrJShoo- 
ld6a. 
Atng-na. 
Oo-ee-beit- 
Arree-yak. 

Tik-kiek. 
Tik-kee-e-rak. 
Kei-tiik-lie-rak. 
Mikkee-lie-rak. 

Irkitkoa. 
.     Ikkooma. 
r  Ekkalook. 
L  Ekkaloo. 
Kakliokia. 
.     Ted-l^-ma. 
.     Neerkee. 
.     Taila-fdo-S. 
.  .  Sikk56-^. 
Ib-l^-6w. 

.     Tuk4iuk-pdce<. 
.    Ta-moo-a. 

{Itti-keik. 
Itti-k&1>*ka» 
itii-gei. 
Foot-print      .      •       .       .     Too-ma. 
Forehead         ....     Ka-6w-ga. 
Fork,  a    ...       -      •       •     Kap-poo-loot. 
Pour         .       .       .       •       .     Sitta-mat. 
Yox    - Terree-an^-and5. 


Fish-hook 

Five 

Flesh  of  any  animal 

Flipper  of  a  seal,  fore 

Foetus  of  a  seal,  or  walrus 

Foggy,  it  is  .      • 

Food        .... 


Fresh  (not  salt)    . 
Prost«bite 
Frost-bitten,  it  is^ 
Frozen,  it  is  (as  nestty 
Full,  he  is. 

Garters  for  booU  » 


Tei-ieuk. 

Ki^-kee. 

Kir-keet-poke. 

Kir-kee-woke. 

Akeio-tdke-fK^. 

■  *  * 

Nal^loo-l»-a. 


Give FiUetay. 

Gloves Ad^-^id3tet. 

Go  a«r«y  (very  oommanding)  £i-liarit. 

tothehute  .    Eiliarit  iglSo-«oot. 

Annee.    Attee. 

Anneel-yanga  ? 


»» 


Go    .      . 

„    shaUI? 


Gone  &r  awoyr  he  is 
Good,  it  or  he  is 

Grandmother 
Grass 


Ow-dlak-poke. 

{MamOk-poke. 
Mamuk-mut. 
Int^-ti. 
£e-week. 


Great  many 


Graze,  it  does  (as  a  deer)       N^ree-lek-poke. 

/  0ondok«4oot. 

\  Oon^k-poot. 
Green      .....     Tcfeng-ook. 

Grey Kci-er-fa. 

Grow,  it  does  (as  a  plant)       Now-oke. 


Growl  he  does 
Gull,  glauooua 
„    silvery 
„    Sabine 
Gums  of  a  man 


•    « 


Katte£-mak*poke. 
Now-idioke. 
Now-ya. 
EikdSt-yuggdl^anoo. 

It-keet-ka. 


Gun,  a Hee-ek-k6kc-l8€-gu. 


Hair,  human 
„    of  fur 


Hand,  a 


{ 


Hare     ..    •       • 
Harness  for  doga 


He 


Head 


Hear,  he  does 
Heart 


f  Nu-ti-4k-ka. 

INu-yak-ka. 

.      .     Mitleo. 

I-ytlte-ka. 
Addd^-yut-ka. 

Oo-ka-lik. 
An-noo. 

{Oma. 
Oo-na. 
Ne-a-kSke. 
N«Na*4ca4L 
. .  Tft-chii-wifit. 


{ 
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Heavy,  it  m 
Heel      .  . 


Here 


.    Oko-ma«it*poke. 
.    Kim»inee*ga. 
Bdanee. 

Mei-ya. 

'■Oo-a* 

High,  tall,  or  Ittfge,  he  or  it  Ik,  Ang-e»W€ke. 

„      the  land  is  Noon-iag-e-woke* 

High,  it  is  (apflsod  to  inani'^  r  King-eat-poke. 

mate  objacta  Mly      •     .   1  Podk-4d6-woke. 
High  (as  the  sun)  .    Pow-na. 

Hole,  a    .      .      .      ^      »    Foo-^too^a. 

„    the  cireular,  in  a  canoe  Fft^kiut. 

r  Nei-Seak. 
Hood  of  a  jacket,  or  a  cap  < 

l  Nei-ke-a-ga. 

„     he  puts  on  his 

„    he  puts  qS  his 
Hop,  he  does 
Horns  of  rein^deer 
Hot,  or  warm 
House-mate     • 
How?     .      .       . 


How  many  ? 


How  do  you  do  ?  . 
Answer  always  made  to 
the  above  (literal  sense 
uncertain)        .       .     . 

Hummock  of  ice     .      . 

Hungry,  be  is 


Nei-ieak-poke. 

Nei*$e-ek-poke. 

NJLnnee-yak'poke. 

Nl^-ge«o. 

Ok-ko. 

Igl^-a-teega. 

Kanno? 
r  Kap-^e  ? 
I  Kap-see-nft  ? 

Kanno-ik-pilsee  ? 


Husband 


Hut,  or  house 


»»     »» 


he  is  at  the 


Jacket,  upper  ^ 


Kanno*ing-llia-goot. 

Ma-nee-lia. 

Nee-lik-poke. 

K&-lek*poke. 

Oo-ee-ga. 

Oo-Ing-a. 

Oo-ee-ma. 

Igloo. 

Igloo-mlk*poke. 
Cappee-tegga. 


Jacket,  under 


{Atteega. 
Attee-i 


»» 


»» 


he  puts  on  hb  '  Attee-ge-woke. 


Ice     . 

„  upon  the 
Ice-berg  . 
Indians 
Inlet,  a 


.    Sikkoo-flaee. 
•    Picca-ld6»-fak« 
.       .    Eert-kM-ltt. 
K&ng'-ek^loo. 
Instrument  of  boat  for  dis* 

covering  sealioaier  ice  ^    Keip-kat*tuk. 
Instrument  used  by  women 

for  makii^  holes     .      .     .  £»-ll-le-u. 


Intestines  of  any  animal 

Joint  of  ditto    .     .       .       % 

Iron 

Iron-stone         .     .       .      , 

Ivory  

Just  now  (used  for  past 
and  future^  also  for 
"wait")       .      .     . 


r  Innia-look. 
I  Innia-loo« 
.    N&b-gd6-&&g*a. 

Sow-ik. 
.    Kal-lo^-nuk. 

To6-wa. 


Just  so 


Oo-lt-tia. 
f  A-meel-ya. 
I  It-ko«ra%. 


Kidney     . 
Kill,  he  does  . 
Knee 


Knife,  an  Esquimaox  man's    PannL 


„    other     . 

„    a  clasp    . 

„    a  w(»naa's 
Knot,  a,  he  ties 
,  „    he  unties 

Know,  I  do  not 


Tak-to 

T6-kd&-poke. 

Sit-ko^ 


Lamp  of  stone 


«       • 


.    PiUia-wow-yak. 

.     Okd6-tak-toke. 

Oo-loo. 
.    Kei-luk-poke. 
.    £-ya-nug*poke. 

{Nelloo-ooanga. 
Nelloo-ooanga  na-5 

•    Kood-le-d6k. 
4  C:  2 
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Lamp-trimmer   (sometimes 
of  asbestos)  .... 
Lamp-black      .... 
Land,  or  coimtry  (also  a 

plant)    .      .•     • 
Lapland  finch 
Laughy  he  does 
Lay  a  thing  down,  he  does 
Lead  (metal) 
Leather,  dressed   . 
Leg  of  a  man,  below  the 

knee        .     .     Kan-na-ra* 
„        „      above  ditto  x 

or  thigh      .       .      .    Koke-to-kak. 
Leg  of  a  quadruped,  below 


Tat-ko. 

Lip,  lower     . 

r  Ka-kloo-ga. 
'iKa-kysb-ak. 

Pa.d6. 

Listen,  he  does      • 

•    Na-luk-poke. 

Little 

•    JwiKicee. 

Noonlu 

1 

„        he  or  it  is 

Mikkeet-poke. 

Kehiiuk-taHoo. 

Liver  of  an  animal 

.     Tlng-o-a. 

Igla-poke. 

Long  time  ago 

.    Ai-fa-nee. 

E-l^-wa. 

Look,  he  does 

.     K0i-niak-poke« 

Ak-kiMe-rook. 

Looking-glass 

.    Tak-hak-toot. 

Kee-tUc-tok. 

Louse 

Koo-mnk. 

the  knee 
Lend,  he  does 

Lie    . 

„    you  tell  a 
Lick,  he  does 
Lick  it  (imper.) 

Lichen,  of  three  k 


nds 


Light  (not  dark)  it  is  . 

Light  (not  heavy)  it  is 

Lightnii^ 

Lights  of  an  animal 


{ 


N^-yoong-a. 

Atoke-poke. 

Shag-loo. 

Shag-loo-ik-pjotik. 

Allook-toke. 

Alloo-pa. 

K6-a-yow-tit. 

Tee-row-yat. 

Oka-jTute. 

Ka-o-mo-woke. 

Ka-o-mak-poke. 

Okit-tu-nak. 

Kadloome-Ikk^ma. 

Akkeia-goa. 


f  Immdn-ha. 
Like  this,  or  in  this  manner  < 

I  Im-mun-nay. 


„        It  IS       • 

Lime-stone     . 

Line  of  thong 

Line  platted,  of  sinew 
Lip,  upper 


Immun-ittioke. 

Kakote-tQng-o-a. 
J  AUek. 
I  Aklunak. 

Pellera. 

K&kk^-we-a-ga. 


Make  faces,  he  does     •      .  Ikko-ytlk-poke. 

Male  of  any  axiimal  Aiig-oot. 

Mark,  a   ....       .  In-nik. 

*       f  Ikkiek. 
Marmot,  a  .       .    .   -<  ^ 

I  Sik-Sik. 

Marrow Pattek. 

Marrow-spoon  .•  Pattek-neuk. 

Melt,  it  does   ....  Koofeiuk-poke. 

Mica K8i-blia-ke-a. 

Milk Im-mook. 

Mitten Poo-a-liSbk. 

Moon,  the       ....  An-ninga. 

„      her  name    .  .  Tat-kuk. 

„      is  full  ....  Nak-kSke-poke. 

„      is  in  her  quarter      .  Kood-le-roke-poke. 

„      shines ....  Kow-mal-luk-poke 

Morning Oo-blak. 

Moss Man-nek. 

Mother A-ma-ma. 

„      (as  spoken  by  infants)  A-na-na. 

Mountain        ....  King-nak. 

Mouse .'   Ow-ln-yuk. 

Mouth Kan-nee-ra. 

Musk-ox         ....  06mingmuk. 

Nail  of  finger,  or  toe    .      .  Kookee. 
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Nail  of  ivoty,  fin*  stopping 

the  wounds  in 'Beak,  ^.  .    Too*poo-ta. 
Name      .      . 


,9    what  is  your  ? 

„    what  is  his  ? 
Narwhal 

Neck,  or  Tliroat   . 
Needle  .  <    . 

Needle-case   . 
Nephew,  or  Niece 
Nest,  a  bird's 
Net  oyer  the  lamp 
Night      .      .      . 


Nine 


No 


.    Atka.    Dual,  Attik. 
Kee-wit  ? 
Kee-wow-na  ?  . 

•  Keina-loo-a. 
Toke*loo*ga. 

.    Mitkote. 
.    AttSrak. 

Oyu-6ga. 

Oo-bloo-it. 

•  Innetat. 

OD-n<36-ak. 
r  Sitta*inat. 

t  Mikk^liik-ka-ino6t. 
f  Nak-ka. 
1  Na-o. 


Negative,  used  with  verbs 
No  more 


Nod,  he  does  . 


>i 


»> 


North*east 
Nose 


Ilia, 
f  Tug-wa. 
1  Tei-wah. 
f  Poong-ak-poke. 
I  Ahg-ek-poke. 

North Kan-niing-nak. 

to  the      .     .       .       .     Kan-nting*na-m^. 
the  wind  blows  from  the  Kan-nitng-nak-poke. 

Akkood-ld5nawd5k. 
fKei-nak. 
I  King-a^. 

Nostril Pang-a. 

Now Mang-a. 

Oil,  or  blubber      .  .     6-ku-a. 

Old,  he  is       .      •      .      .     It-toot-koo-ak-poke. 

^^« At-tow-fcuk 

Open  the  door,  he  does       .    Mak-pek-poke. 
Ornamental  band  for  the  head 
of  Esquimaux  men    .     .    Muk-keed-yu-tik. 


Ornament  of  brass  or  copper, 

worn  on  the  forehead  by 

Esquimaux  women      .    .    Kdwwoot. 
Overset,  it  does     .  .    King-no&-woke. 

^^^         .....     Ook-pee-g^uak. 


Paddle,  a        .       .       . 
„      a  canoe,  he  does 

Punple 

Pin,  a 

Plant,  a    . 

PUt,  I  do 

Plover,  golden 

Pluck  off,  he  does 

Plug,  cork,  or  stopper  (also 
used  for  islands  lying  in 
the  middle  of  channels) 

Plug,  or  Stop  up,  he  does   . 


Pa-6o-tik. 

Kei-yak-to-poke. 

Kang-ring-m&ng*a. 

Too-poo-tow-yak. 

Noona. 

Pellehiy-oonga. 

Toodl^-atioo. 

£-re»tak-poke. 


Khemig. 

Khemig-pa. 

Ikperiuk. 


Pocket,  or  Bag 

Poppy  {Papaoer  NudicatUe)     O-iuke. 

Pot  for  cooking     .       .       .     Oot-k^-^k. 

Pot-stone       .... 


Pull,  he  does 

„    one's  hair,  he  does 
Push,  he  does 
Pyrites,  iron   . 


r  Nu-hi 
[No6-l 


Oot-koo*ieek»leak. 

Nu-hOke-poke. 
•kit*poke. 

Nu-yak-to-poke. 
r  Nee-pak-po! 
1  A-yow-iik-i 

Inneuk. 


Nee-pak-poke. 
A-yow-iik-poke. 


Quartz,  or  any  stone  like'it    Too-noo^ak. 


Rain,  it  does 
Raven 

Raw  (as  meat) 
Red,  it  is 
Rib,  small 


Mak*kook*poke. 

Too-lM-ak. 

Mik-ke-iSk. 

A-iT6-pa-lo%*poke. 

Na-tat-ko-a. 


1 


•  • 
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Rib,  large 
Right,  that  is 


Ring,  fir  $ike  iiig«r 

Ring,  it  does  (as  metal) 

Rise,  it  does  (as  the  tide) 
River,  or  Stream  . 
Roll,  it  does    • 
Rough,  it  is    . 
Round,  it  is    .    -  . 
Rub,  he  does 
Ruff  for  the  ueck 
Run,  he  does 
Run,  it  does  (water)     . 

„        „        „    last . 

„        „        „    slowly 
Rust,  it  does 
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TSoUSnak. 

TWrnOih-aa. 

Ti-aaOB. 

r  Ha-a-nuk«*pa-took- 

1.      poke. 

Oo-ling-d6-oke. 

KoOp 

.     Akiea-ka-a-woke. 

.    Maimeeiiut. 

.     Ang-ma-16-ik-poke. 

.    Al-Ur-tuk-poke. 

Nak-See-anga. 

.    Akpa-yuke-poke. 

.    Koo-ook-poke. 

+ 
.     Suka-woke. 

.     Su-keit-poke. 

*     Okouk-poke. 


Salt,  or  Salt-water,  also  the 

Sea     ....     Tarreoke. 

Sand Seokat. 

Sand-piper  .       .  Siggee-afee-aHoo. 

„        Swiss  .       .       .    Tool^-aHoo. 
Saw,  a Kibloo. 

„  he  does    ,       ,       .       .     Oo-loo-ak-poke. 
Saxifraga    Qppositifolia 

(plant)        .       .       .   Kakeed-lang-nut. 
Scissars,  a  pair  of        .       .     Kiblee*6w-tik. 
Scraper,  for  cleaning  skins      Seak-koot. 
Scratch,  he  does     .       .       .     Koo-mik-poke. 
Seal,  large  (Phoca  Barbata)    Oguke. 

„      small  (    „  Hbpida)    Neitiek. 

„      middle-sized     .       .     Kairolik. 

„      young  of  the  Ibld^ow. 

Sealing  ezciirsion,  he  is  gone  r  Neitiek-poke. 

on  .     •'      •      •      •    •    I  Ma-ote-poke. 


Seal-hole 


SevMi 


Sew,  she  does 

Shade  for  the  ey€8 
Shave,  he  does 
Shell  of  a  snail 


Shine,  it  does  (as  the  moon)    Koiy-inal-'Wft  pshg. 

Oomiak; 
OomXlmi^. 
Ittee-ge-ga. 
Too-ee-ga. 
Ne-ga-blo-a. 
Pam^-oo-1^. 


Ship,  or  Boat 

„    at,  or  on  hoard  the 
Shoe     .... 


Shoulder 


Shrimp     . 

Shut  the  door,  he  does 

Sick,  he  is 

Sigh  he  does  . 

Silver,  or  Tin 

Sinew 

Sit  down 

Sister    .         .       . 

„    in-law  . 
Six    .      .      .      . 
Sing,  he  does 


Skin 


„  of  walrus- 
„  of  oguke- 
„  of  whale 


Agloii. 

Argwtarafe^lllira. 

<  Madlerake. 

TlkltoeiDOot. 

Mik-tM>fMlar. 

M«rk-8ek-polBe. 

Ittee-7%tt. 

Oo-mi-ik-poke. 

+ 

Seift-te-fd6k. 


{ 


Slkk^-woke. 
Annei-Sit-'poke. 

Annek-le&k-poke. 

Im-root. 

£-wal-loq. 

Ingit-poot. 

Kattang-ooteeNelya. 

Okd6-arrS. 

Axgwviohik, 

Imniek-poke. 
r  Ameg. 
\  Amia. 
•  Ka*ow. 

Kei-leek. 

Mak-tuk. 


Skin-vessel,  placed  under  a 

lamp         Ar-nag*we-fi. 

Skin-vessete,  small  bucket-  r  Kei-ni%-hdc. 

shaped I  K&t-tak. 

Skins  of  deer,  made  into  a 

blanket       ....    Keipik. 
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Skip  a  rope,  lie  does 


Sky 


Sledfe,  a 

Sleep,  h*  does 
Slide  down,  it  does 
Sing  isr  stales 

SxnaU       .      . 


Smell,  he  does 
Smoke.    Also  Fog 
it  does  . 


r  KAUft-wiik-dac-toke 
1  Arnow-yak-toke. 
r  Keiluk. 
I  See-la. 

Ka-moo-t3c. 

Kamook.see'^rra-poke 

Seenik-poke. 
,    SUtd6-woke. 

lUew. 

Mikkee. 

Nei-woke. 


r  Wei-wok 
1  Nei-wa. 


» 


nBeDUi 

Snare  for  bifds 
Snsese,  yoa  do 
Snore,  lie  does 


„    A  does  . 
Sn0w«dnft 

„  there 

Snow-goose    . 
Snow-bunting 

Son   .      .      . 

„  sne  bean  a 

Sore,  it  is 


»     I^iek. 

r  ISsiek-poke. 

1  Pe-u-^ke-poke. 
.'   Manseefa. 
.     Nee-yak. 
.     Tageo-^ieotik. 

•  Kamou-e-w6ke. 

•  Appoo. 
Kan-ne-fiA;-poke. 

•  NattJU^xoo-fk. 
is  some   .     Nattee-roo-ik-poke. 

Kang-ook. 

K6penno-acca-u. 
r  Eehung«a. 
1  Eer»nee-la. 

Eehidl^-woke. 

A-ang-mut. 


r  A-ang-mu 
I  A-a-poke. 


poki 

SorvCft Koug-o-lek. 

Soup Kayo. 

Soo*.       .....  Pii^-ita^-nak. 

„  to  the      ....  Ping-iing-na-m^. 

South-west     ....  Ob-ftgniurit. 

Spade  for  mmw  •  Peo-^le<^y. 

Spear  jfar  smaQ  seal  •  Qd^nak. 


Spear  for  large  seal 


Akl^-ak,  orAkleega, 


>»    »> 


walrus  and  whale     Kattel^lik. 


>»      n 


deer  . 

„     „    salmon 
Spit,  he  does 
Spittle      .       . 


Spoon 


Spirit 


Spring 

Square,  it  is    . 
Squint,  jie  does 
Stab,  he  does 
Star  . 

Star-fish  . 

Stand  up 
Steal,  he  does 
Stone 


Ippoo. 

KSkk^-wei. 
Kei-se-ok-pdce. 
N6o-a-ga. 

{Ilia-oot. 
AUoo. 
rToomgow. 
I  Toonig*a. 
Open-ra. 
Kik-pahik-peke, 
Nak-koo-woke. 
Kappee-woke. 
Oo-bloo-Hak. 

{Add^-yagg8fr-yd-<- 
yet. 


Nekko-Igliee. 
.     Tiglik-poke. 
Oo-ystf-ta. 
„  for  sharpening  a  knife    Ar-fee-yak. 
Straps  used  by  women  for 

carrying  their  children   .     Kdkee-m6wtik. 
Strike,  he  does 
String  of  a  bow 


Toke-pa. 
No-&k-ta. 


f  Amfima-llk-poke. 
Suck  at  the  breast,  he  does  < 

I  Millu-kik-poke. 

Suckle  a  child,  she  does      .  Ama-md6k-poke. 

Sun,  the Nfti-ya. 

„  its  name  .       .  Suk-k^-nuk. 

„  rises        ....  Nfi-we-woke. 

„  sets         ....  Nlp-p^woke. 

Summer Ow-yak. 

„  in  the      ....  Qw-ya-m^. 

Swallow-pipe  of  an  animal  Iggee-&ng-a. 

■ 

Swan Kd-guke. 

Sweat,  he  dees  .      «    Ow-iridia-poke. 
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Swim,  lie  does 
Surprised,  be  is     . 


Tall,  he  is 


r  Immaroke-poke. 
1  Nalloke*poke. 
N  annerak-poke. 


i    •• 


Talk,  he  does 


•       •     • 


Tail  of  a  quadniped      .     . 
Tail  of  a  whale,  seal,  ^. 
Take,  (also  used  for  adopt) 
Tattooing       •      .      .      . 
Tear,  he  does 

Ten 

Tent 

Tent«pole       .       .       .       . 
Thanks 


That 
There 

They 

Thief 
Thimble 


{ 


Thin,  he  is      . 


Those 


»» 


Thread  a  needle,  she  does 
Throat     .... 
Throw  a  spear,  he  does 

„      a  stpne 
Throwing-stick    . 
Three 

Third       •,    .      . 
Thumb 
Thunder,  it  does    . 


Ang«e-w6ke. 

r  Okad*luk*poke. 
L  Okak-poke. 

Paml^-yoong-a. 

Seak-peek. 

Teego. 

Ka-kee-na. 

AUlk-poke. 

Eerkit-koke. 

Too-pek. 

Kan-na. 

Koyenna. 
r  Oo-na. 
IT&m-na. 

Ta-mft-nee. 

Ta-mei-ya. 
r  Okkoft. 

1  Kat-k6<.a. 
Tigliktoke. 
Tikkiek. 

fKoo*inn^-woke. 
Se&d-poke. 
Sead-mut. 
Mak-ko-a. 

Noo- wee- woke. 

Todp-k(i5-e^-Id-yuk. 

Akle-ak-poke. 

Me-lo-ei*&k-poke. 

Noke-shak. 

Ping*a-huke. 

Ping*a-ha-at.    ' 

Koo»bldo-ga. 

Kad-luk-poke. 


Too,  And,  or  Also 
To-day    .      . 
Toe,  great 

„  second     . 

„  third 

,,  fourth 

„  little 
To-morrow 


The  day  after  to-morrow 


Loo. 

Oo-bloo-mee. 
Put*do-go. 
llkkee-e-rak 
Kei-tuk-klierak 
MOckee-lierak 
Ir-kit-ko-a. 
Ak-ka-g<i6. 
/  Akkagoo-oong-a-lee. 
a-g(>5. 
Akkagoo-oong-a-lee- 


.9i 


5 


Tongue     .... 
Tooth       .... 
Touch,  he  does 
Tickle,  he  does 
Trap,  a    .       .       .      . 
Tremble,  he  does  . 
#  ree,  a    .       .       .       . 
Triangular,  it  is     . 
Trim  a  lamp,  she  does 
Turnstone  (bird)   . 


Two 


a— nee. 
•     Okkara. 

.     Ke-ii-teet-ka. 
.     Ak-toke-pa. 
.     Koo-^nugge-wak. 
,     Pood-lut. 

Pang-a-lik-poke. 
.     Na-pak-to. 
.     Nool06-ahik-poke. 

Tatkiok-poke. 

Tallig-w^Smrioo. 
r  Madleroke. 
t  Ardlek. 


Uncle Ang-a. 

Unclench  his  fist,  he  does    .     IsSee-weet-poke. 

Makta-pootik. 

Marta-pootik. 


Undress,  you  do 


•{ 


n 


he  does 


Unplug,  he  does 
Upside  down,  it  is 


r  Mattak-poke. 
I  Teide-oke-poke. 

Noo-shook-pa. 

Kood-yting-a-woke. 


Vaccinum  Uliginosum  (plant)  Okow-yet. 
Valley,  or  Low-land  .    Nak-iaak. 

Very,  or  Extremely     .      •    Lu-kownee. 
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OtcOc-tak-poke. 

Pe-bu-ei-ak-poke. 

Ei-u-ek. 

£i-u-ek-poke. 

Oke-k5. 


Wait.     (See  «*  Just  now")      Cknit-tia. 
Walk,  he  does       .      .       .    Pc-hflke-poke. 

99  99  laSw    •  •  • 

9,         „       slowly     . 
Walros    .      .  .      , 

99      lie,  is  gone  to  kill    . 

Wann 

Wart,  a 06ng-nd6-a. 

Wash,  he  does      .      .  Eennlk-poke. 

Water Immek. 

,9      in  or  on  the   .  .      .     Im-mek-mee. 
Water-fall     .... 
We9  or  Our 
Weed9  sea  (tangle) 

,9      99      another  kind 

Well,  he  is     . 

West Oo-ag-nuk. 

r  Oo-ag-na-mee. 
to  the      .     .       .    .    \        ^     ^ 

I  Oo-ag-na-moot. 
wind  blows  from  the      Oo-ag-nuk-poke. 
Wet,  it  is         .       .      •      .     Kow-^-uk-poke. 

Whale AggH-wek. 

.     Heoke-kuk. 
.     Ok-u-a. 


Kog-*16-nuk. 

Oo-a-g^t. 

Kltko-a. 

Min-nu. 

Nappa-woke. 


j» 


99 


99      bone    • 

,9      blubber9  or  oil . 


What 


What  is  that  1 
When? 


"  Su-na. 

+ 
Su-mee. 

^  Su-mig. 

Suna  Oona  2 


J  Kakkog5  ? 
[Kang-a? 


Where?   .....  Nem-moot? 

99      speakuig  of  a  distant 

place         .      .      *  Nem-md&-mifg? 

Whet  a  knife9  he  does        .  Af-te-ak-poke. 

Whine,  or  Cry,  he  does     .  Kei-ya-woke. 

Whip,  a IppSg-ra-o-tok. 

,9    he  does    ....  Ipp^-ra-e-oke-poke. 

Whisper,  he  does         .      .  lisSg-be-ytike-poke. 


it  is 


Who? 


Whi8tle9  he  does     .    .      .    Oo-in-y&-to*poke. 
White9  or  any  light  colour9 

.  Kow-dlook-poke. 
K&-nlL? 
Pe-na  ? 
Kena  Oona  ? 
Ke-a? 

* 

{NooUlee-a. 
Nool-l^-ftng-a. 


{ 


Who  is  that  ? 
Whose?  . 


Wife 


99 
99 


Willow,  flower  of,  used  as 

tinder 
Wind       .       .       . 

blows  fresh 

blows  hard 
Wind-pipe 
Window 
Wink,  he  does 
Winter    . 
Wolf        .       . 
Wolverene  ?  . 
Woman ;  or  Fenude  gene- 
rally ....  Afng-na. 
Wood Kei-yu. 


Hu-poo-tik. 

A-no-S. 

Pek-liSk-poke. 

Annd-kluk-poke. 

■I- 
T6ch-ld6-a. 

Ig-giXl-lak. 

+ 

Sikkoo-niuk-poke. 

Okeoke. 

Amaroke. 

Kablee-arioo. 


„  grows     c 
Woold9  he  does 


Wrist 


Write9  or  Draw,  he  does 
Yawn9  he  does 
Yellow,  it  is     .     . 

Yes 

Yesterday 


Kei-yu-kak-poke. 
Nim-me-uk-poke. 

{Al-ydw-t^-ga. 
Ad^-yow-te-ga. 
Tittee-rak-poke. 
Eiteow-poke. 
Toong-d6k-poke. 
Ap. 
Dc-poke-yuk. 


„    The  day  before  (used 
also  for  some  time  ago)  Ik-pok-keS-a-nd^. 

V      f      IN  rig-weet. 

\  00,  (smgular)      .       .       ,  i 

L  Il-weet. 

„  (plural)  ....    IlUp-lee. 

Young,  he  is    .    .      .      .    Mak-koke-poke, 

4  D 


ESQUIMAUX 


NAMBJS   OF    PLAC.B^. 


Southampton  Island 

Chesterfield  Inlet 

Land  to  the  southn^ard  of  ditto 

Wager  River 

Beach  Point 

Repulse  Bay,  and  the  land  about  it 

Haviland  Bay 

Island  off  ditto 

Bushnan  Island 

VaiLsittart  Island 

Georgina  Island 

Gore  Bay 

Cape  Martineau,  and  land  about  it 

Lyon  Inlet,  and  all  the  country  about  it 

Hoppner  Inlet 

Nonnan  Creek 

Sherer  Creek,  and  the  land  about  it 

Ross  Bay 

Winter  Island 

Crawford  Island 

The  Island  off  Cape  Wilson 

Barrow  River 

Coxe  Islands,  the  largest  ^ftli?m 

Ormond  Island 


<'  The  land  of  Sead*l$r<4nek6." 

Ikkee-rSi-Seuk. 

Noo-wook. 

Oot-koo-iSeek<-ia«lik. 

Tei-yag-nak. 

Ei-wil-lik. 

H6w-wut-tak-pat*te*uk.' 

Oo-glee-ru-ok; 

Ikkald5-liguok: 

Na-guke-to. 

Ow-litt^-weJek 

Ittee-i^-d6k: 

Noo-ood-u-ok; 

Malluke-Se^ta. 

TaMa«t: 

Neeb-wa-wik. 

King«miduok. 

Karreakr 

Ne-yu-ning  Eit-du-a 

Too-nodd-lak« 

Ow-litte^-w^. 

Seag-gaSse-6-wik 

Khe-mig. 

Khe-mig. 


ESQUIMAUX  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 
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Qailliam  Creek 

Tlie  Land  a1>out  Cape  Matthew  Smith 

Boaverie  IslancLs 


Tern  Island 
Amherst  Island 
Liddon  Island 

Cockbum  Island.    Also  some  others 


::} 


Whyte  Inlet 

Islands  off  Autridge  Bay 


Kfingek-IM. 

Khiad-lftghioo. 
Oolookliamen. 
Sd-5-iiirak. 


both  called     .      ^ag-glilr-ru-uk 

Keiyuk-tarruSke. 
E  w  %•  tfl-oke- take. 
Appee-tier-tCg-leek. 


THB  END* 
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for ''  difference/'  read ''  diffidence.* 

for  "  bay  but;  the/'  read  **  bay;  bat  the." 

for  "  pa  r/'  read ''  pair." 

omit  "  the." 

for  "  this  her/'  read  "  her  and." 

from  bottom^  omit  one  "  that." 

do.  after  "  on  which/'  insert  "  we." 

for  "  late,"  read  "  lately." 

from  bottom,  before  "  the/'  add  "  off.' 
note  t,  for  "  nations/'  read  "  natives." 

for  '*  orm."  read  "  form." 

from  bottom,  for  "  hermorrage,"  read  '*  hemorrhage.' 
last  line,  between  "  before/'  and  *'  because/'  insert,  «  it." 
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Salisbiny  Island 


NfS. 


\ 


Owlittceweek 


["ape  Penrl^m  distunZio  milAf. 


orth  Cape  ofiJie  entrance^  to Bazrow River 
S.i^FW.distantL'imUt 


\  -- jgjff-yj^;  miles 


fslands 


reUo\4'i.X4o?w: 


"    ~^^  "^    Isthmus 

fthcYxir^  fl/zis?  Heela.  Mount  Sabine  bearing  S,3ofE.d  or\ 
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